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Tv  consequence  of  most  of  Uic  publications  which  periodically  criticih-e  the  prodtic- 
tioDS  of  literature  actually  being  the  property  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  very  works  wliich  are  critidsed,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
impartiality  is  not  their  chief  characteristic.  In  fact,  it  has  become  an  universal 
complaint  among  the  readers  and  purchasers  of  books,  that  they  know  not  where  to 
look  for  an  unsuspected  opinion  of  tlie  works  of  the  day.  The  quarterly  periodicals 
confine  themselves  to  origiaal  essays,  and  the  mouthly  ones  are,  unfortunately^  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  so  that  the  Book  Clubs,  the  Circulating 
libr^es,  and  th©  general  purchasers  of  books,  are  either  left  wholly  without  a  guide, 
or  trust  to  those  who  are  interested  in  deceiving  them.  The  LONDON  IM  AGAZINE 
being  placed  tvhully  out  of  the  sphere  of  any  interested  influence  whatever,  haa 
determined  upon  supplying  the  want  of  an  iM i-AuriAL  guide  to  the  purchasers  of 
BOOKS,  by  dedicating  the  latter  part  of  each  number  to  judgments  upon  all  the  books 
published  in  the  course  of  the  month,  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  thus  replace  certain  of  the 
usual  portions  of  a  Magazine,  such  as  the  Deaths  and  Marriages,  which  have  no 
connexion  with  literature,  by  information  and  intelligence  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
rest  of  the  Magasine.  The  Editors  of  tke  London  i\Iagazine  neither  wish  nor  expect 
to  be  taken  at  their  word,  hut  invite  the  most  vigilant  compansou  of  their  cxiticiam 
with  that  of  less  independent  publications.  * 
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GREECE  IN  18S5.* 

Op  all  the  various  books  which  have  been  written  upon  Greece  and 
its  Revolution, liv  much  tbo  best,  in  every  point  of  vio^r,  is  Waddin^^ton's 
"  Visit."  It  is  full  of  instruction  :  it  is  8eiisil)lo,  ;nniLsing,  and  impartiui ; 
calm,  cnquirinff,  and  well-informed.  Mr.  Waddiiiirlon  examined  Greece 
V  ithuut  yielding  to  the  delusion  of  imagination,  and  without  permittiiig 
liiinself  to  be  disgusted  with  inevitable  vice  and  misery,  or  to  be  deceived 
hj  the  artful  and  interested  reiireaeiitations  of  a  wily  people.  Why 
or  wherefore  bis  book  has  attracted  but  little  notice  we  are  not  aware, 
unless  it  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  tliat  truth  is  not  the  thing  sought  after. 
Romance  readers,  and  half-informed  admirers,  love  nothing  so  well 
as  a  fine  story  ;  and  even  the  more  rational  lovers  of  liberty  and  of 
civilization,  have  not  always  thcconracfc  to  look  a  ])lain  unvarnished 
statement  in  the  face.  If,  instead  of  beinjj^  a  vioilnnt  observer,  a 
faitliful  narrator,  and  an  excellent  scholar,  this  writer  had  proved 
himself  a  flighty  worshipper  of  ancient  glory,  an  easy  dupe  of  interested 
knaves,  and  above  all  a  Jine  writer,  and  a  sentimentalist,  his  book 
would  have  been  in  eve^  drawing-room  of  the  country,  in  every  circu- 
lating library,  well  thumbed  by  all,  down  to  the  milliners  and  linen- 
drapers'  apprentices.  We  refer  all  those  who  wish  for  real  information 
com-orning  Greece  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1824,  to  Waddington's 
"  Visit."  The  history  after  that  is  pretty  well  taken  up  by  the  two 
volumes;  entitled  Greece  in  In-^Tj,  1)y  Messrs.  Emerson,  Pccchio,  and 
Humphreys.  The  journal  of  3ir.  Kmcrson  is  the  most  instructive — its 
details  of  the  events  of  1825  are  clear,  and  his  supply  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  the  Greeks  is  considerable.  Count 
Fecchio  is  more  flashy  and  rhetorical ;  there  is  more  composition  in 
his  narrative,  but  much  less  information— Indeed,  it  is  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  Emcrson^s  Journal,  which  occupies  the  first  volume. 

*  A  ]n(  ture  of  Greece  in  1825;  as  exhibited  in  the  personal  Narrntivps  of  .Tames 
Emerson,  Ksq.  Count  l*eccliio,  and  W.  H.  ffumphrev!',  Esq.  comprising  a  detailed 
Account  of  the  Events  of  the  late  Campaign,  and  Sketches  of  the  principal  military, 
naval,  and  politieal  Chiefr.  2toIs,6vo.  liondoo,  Cdbun. 

An  Autumn  in  Greece  ;  comprianjg  Sketches  of  the  character,  customs,  and  scenery 
of  tlie  Country  ;  with  a  View  of  its  present  critics!  State,  in  Letfpv^  addressed  to 
C.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  by  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq. ;  to  which  is  subjomed,  Greece  to 
the  close  of  1835,  by  a  nodoat  with  thA  Gmki.  lecentty  anived.  Svp.  l/mdos, 
£bers. 
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Mr.  Hamphreys*  share  in  the  work  brings  up  the  rear;  and  though  he 

is  evidently  not  accustomed  to  writing,  his  esqperience  is  a  valuable 

addition  to  our  ])reYious  knowlpflg;p. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  hook  is  of  a  slighter  nature.  It'scarcely  pretends  to 
comrauiiicate  iiiforniation.  Much  space  is  taken  up  by  its  epistolary 
form  ;  much  wiLli  his  journey  there  aud  journey  back  by  routes  per- 
fectfy  wli  kaovm.  He  disckMes,  However,  good  i  utentions  and  amiable 
dispositions.  Fresh  from  school  and  college,  (places  which  ought  to 
teach  better  things,)  Greece  and  her  struggles  suggest  little  to  his  mind 
bat  butt-ends  of  classical  veFse«  aad  scraps  of  ancient  fribble  and  fable. 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  men  of  good  feelings,  of  wealth  atid 
leisure,  turned  out  of  our  places  of  education  adults  in  age,  and  infants 
in  every  thin*?  else.  Mr.  Bulwer  will,  however,  we  hope,  improve ; 
indications  of  fiiiirc  usefulness  are  visil)le  in  his  book. 

The  yeai  li  is  been  a  very  eventful  one  to  Greece.  In  February 
and  March  the  Egyptian  troops  were  disembarked  in  the  Morea,  and 
in  no  long  time  reUeved  the  garrisons  still  in  possession  of  th<l  Turiss, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  best  harbour,  and  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Since  that  time  Ibrahim 
Pacha  has  marched  about  the  Morea  exactly  as  it  suited  him,  and  very 
lately,  even  so  late  as  Novcmber,he  received  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  which  additional  force  must  render  him  at  the  preseiit 
moment  irresistible  in  the  fiohl .  if  a  winter  campaign  has  been  resolved 
on.  The  successes  of  the  iireeks  have  been  confined  to  a  fortunate 
attempt  against  the  Egyptian  fleet,  a  very  considerable  part  of  which 
was  burnt  by  the  fire-ships  under  Miaulis,in  the  hay  of  ?»lodon,  aud  to 
the  resistance  of  Missolonghi  against  the  Turkish  army.  The  latter, 
however,  had  mastered  the  greater  part  of  Western  Greece,  while,  in 
the  B8steni,0oinra  was  employed  in  chasing  his  former  General,  Ulysses, 
from  post  to  post,  and,  after  capturing  him,  in  very  imperfectly  supply- 
ing his  place  as  the  Commander  of  Eastern  Greece.  The  Turks  were, 
during  the  late  summer  in  this  quarter,  maf^tcrs  of  the  country  up 
to  Athenp.  ns  tliey  were  masters  of  the  western  division  up  to  Misso- 
longhi. iiut  wlien  winter  approaches,  the  Turks  march  off,  and  the 
Greeks  resume  the  countiy  as  if  nothint^had  happened.  All  this  looks 
exceedingly  ill.  For  three  or  four  years  tlic  Greeks  have  been  very 
nearly  without  an  external  enemy;  'and  they  have  had  money  enough 
from  this  oonntry  to  raise  a  fleet,  levy  an  army,  and  not  only  arive  out 
the  few  laxy  Turks  starving  in  Fatrass,  Modon,  and  Coron,  the  only 
plaeea  lleM  by  the  Porte  in  the  Morea,  hut  likewise  put  into  tenable  con- 
dition every  fortress  in  the  kingdom.  While  the  prisoners  taken  at  tlie 
fall  of  Navarino  were  filing  off  before  Roliman  "Rey,  (the  French  ]\Tajor 
S6ve,  the  lieutenant  of  Ibrahim,)  he  turned  to  those  around,  saying: 
"  These  are  your  sons  of  liberty !  what  have  they  done  during  the  last 
four  years  ?  They  have  not  built  a  single  ship  of  war,  they  have  not 
organized  a  regiment,  they  have  only  thought  of  making  war  amongst 
themselves  and  destroying  one  another.''  Why  and  whercforel  The 
Greek  character  is  the  solution  of  the  enigma.  The  character  of  the 
people  has  brought  them  into  these  straits  ;j  and,  joined  to  the  natural 
character  of  country,  arast,  and  probably  will,  help  tliem  out  of  it. 
Notldttg  has  been  done  since  they  were  out  of  fear  for  their  lives,  for 
tMs  plfldn  reason— that  pretty  nearly  every  man  in  the  land  is  a  clever 
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knave:  he  is  driving  at  liis  owu  interest  in  the  curuilugosl  manner  lit 
the  world,  but  his  neighbour  is  "  Yorkshire  too."  Uis  rival  can  just 
spoil  the  plot;  and  is  himself  baulked  in  his  torn.  When  all  are 
sharners,  no  business  is  done ;  brawls  arise,  the  tables  are  overturned^ 
the  dice  are  thrown  out  of  the  w  IikIow,  and  the  sun  rises  upon  confusion^ 
contusion,  brolcen  heads,  and  lost  time.  No  natitnt  uuderstanda 
jobbing  like  your  dexterous  Greeks — the  nuvy  is  jobbed,  tlic  coniniis- 
sariat,  the  plaros  and  offices  of  trust,  every  thing  is  jobbed  as  in  much 
more  civilized  countries.  The  diilercnce  is,  that  amon^  polilor  nations 
johhijig  i<!  the  privilofTO  of  ciM  tain  classes  and  ranks,  and  lon^  j)iactice 
has  settled  wliu  huall  job  and  who  shall  be  jobbed.  In  ua  unsettled 
country  of  slaves,  who  have  just  kicked  their  masters  out  of  their 
houses,  and  have  scarcely  bquatted  themselves  upon  thoir  sofas 
and  cushions,  this  is  a  matter  not  arranged.'  To  settle  this  matter 
has  been  the  business  of  a  year  or  two  ;  and  now,  when  the  affair  was 
pretty  well  concluded,  and  one  party  had  been  fairly  ousted,  and  the 
ins  had  come  to  an  understanding  how  the  English  money  should  be 
disposed  of,do\vn  romos  the Eg"yptianaud  scatters  thcinferiorhcasts  just 
in  tiic  midfUf^  o  f  I  he  (piarry.  The  Greeks  are  the  most  greedy  and  ava- 
ricious people  on  the  I'aee  <»t'  the  earth — money,  money,  money,  with  all, 
high  and  low,  is  their  constant  cry.  The  mere  mention  of  a  dollar  is  au 
apple  of  discord  ;  and  then  come  into  play  all  the  qualities  of  the  wily 
slave — ^his  cunning,  whining,  Battering*— even  his  humour  and  fun,  ViA 
braggadocio  boastings,  his  very  vanity,  failings,  and  vices,  are  made 
available  to  serve  his  end— that  of  extracting  money.  The  Greeks 
arc  not  only  the  greediest  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  perhaps 
the  shre\sdcst  and  the  cleverest:  yet,  with  all  this,  they  do  nothiii|j. 
Full  of  the  idea  of  chenting,  they  alwuys  expect  to  be  cheated. 
Upright,  plain,  manly  conduct  confounds  them;  and  because  they 
cannot  see  any  dishonesty,  they  give  you  and  your  project  up  together 
as  too  deep  for  them.  Propose  any  thing  to  a  Greek  for  the  good  of 
his  countr}',  he  shakes  his  head,  parries  the  proposition,  and  suspects 
"you  have  your  private  ends  to  ga^.  Greece  has  been  crowded  irifh 
disinterested  Philhellenes  who  can  bear  testimony  to  thje  fsct. 

When  the  Turks  were  turned  out  of  the  country,  it  appears  that 
the  sharers  of  the  booty  might  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : — the 
men  of  the  mountains,  and  tlie  men  of  the  plains  and  the  islands.  Thn 
mountaineers  having  lived,  even  under  the  Turks,  a  pretty  iudeprndent 
life  by  robbery  and  predatory  warfare,  and  partly  by  cattle-feediug ; 
and  being  also  rolleeted  into  multitudinous  knots  or  clans,  followijig 
rather  than  obeying  one  chieftain,  were  Uigiiiy  useful  as  soldiers.  The 
men  of  the  islands,  ports,  and  plains,  lived  chiefly  by  commeree,  and 
possessed  the  navy<«^  most  important  Instrument  of  the  wat.  The 
islanders,  as  soon  as  the  Turks  were  gone,  were  anxious  to  return  to 
their  gainful  ])Hrsuits,  arid  to  secure  the  spoils  of  war;  in  order  to  do 
this  effectually,  it  was  desirable  to  get  themselves  erected  into  a 
government.  Now,  a«!  they  wore  mucli  more  of  civilians  than  the 
mountaineer:*,  as  they  were  more  coTirentrated  and  more  conversant 
with  masters  of  i)UHiness,  they  succeeded  with  some  mana:(euient  in 
Kitting  ther'v-^lves  named,  or  rais^ing  theiusclves  into  the  chief  ofilces 
of  state.  Having  become  a  goverawent,  they  sfiswued  the  directioa 
of  these  moving  bands  of  mountalneerd,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  good 
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deal  of  qoarrelling  and  some  confusion;  but  on  the  wbole  tke  moun- 
taineers, caring  little  for  their  orders,  carried  on  their  predatory 

excursions  in  their  own  way  against  the  Turki'^h  armif^s,  whcncvnr  they 
canio  to  spend  u  sunminr  in  the  ravines  and  dofilps  of  the  Morca. 
When,  however,  rumours  of  a  loan  began  to  be  bruited  about,  and  the 
mercliants  and  letter-writers  of  the  government  appeared  likely  to 
persuade  the  good  people  of  England  to  pour  their  treasures  over 
the  barren  monntains  of  Greece,  the  case  was  altered,  and  a  fierce 
contest  ensued ;  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  who  should  get  the 
biggest  share  of  the  English  dollars.  The  islanders,  whether  more 
dexterous  or  more  fortunate  than  their  rivals,  actually  subdued  their 
enemies  by  means  of  the  very  loan  itself.  The  principal  mountaineers 
were  either  killed,  bouErht.  or  taken  prisoners,  and  locked  up  in  the 
islands.  Those  who  were  imprisoned  remained  so  until  a  few  months 
ago,  the  government  got  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Kgyptians,  and  let 
out  the  warrior  moutaineers,  in  order  to  collect  an  army  and  fight  their 
'  enemies !  The  result  remains  to  be  seen.  Colocotroni,  after  being 
let  oat  of  prison^  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting  an  army,  and  has 
done  nothing.  Except  the  capital,  Napoli,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Morea  which  would  resist  the  Egyptians  for  any  time,  and  only 
Messalonghi  and  Athens  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  divisions  of  the 
Roumeli.  Fortunately,  however,  every  mountain  to\)  (and  the  IMorea 
is  all  mountain)  is  a  natural  strong  hold  whicli  may  do  more  for  the 
Greeks  than  all  Vauban  could  have  done  in  a  thousand  years.  On 
these  mountain-tops,  with  a  wall  or  tambour  before  them,  the  Greeks 
fight  well,  and  they  hate  and  fear  the  Mussulman  too  much  ever  to 
aubmit  to  a  pacific  arrangement.  Probably  the  £g)'ptian  will  be 
exhausted  ana  confounded  before  he  succeeds  in  mastering  the  Morea. 
In  the  contest,  perhaps  some  single  superior  man  may  rise  to  take  the 
lead,  or  the  govemibent  being  under  the  necessity  of  laying  out  their 
money  in  raising  an  army,  may  strengthen  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  enforce  «o!iie  eonsistent  plan  of  operations.  If  this  turn 
out  so,  the  invasion  of  Ibraliim  Pacliu  will  have  ]iroved  a  blessing. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  these  matters  will  be  abundantly 
conhrmed  by  the  extracts  we  shall  make  from  the  very  instructive,  as 
well  as  very  amusinc  Journals  before  us. 

Mr.  Emerson  landed  at  Clarenza*  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyllene, 
in  the  March  of  1825.  His  object  being  to  cross  the  Morea  to  Napoli 
di  Romani,  on  the  Argolic  Gulf,  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  fully  experienced  the  difficulty  of  travelling 
over  it. 

The  Morea,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  alon^  the  coast,  consists  entirely  of 
luUs  piled  oue  above  the  other  \  aud  m  the  short  tour  winch  I  mean  to  describe  Irom 
the  western  to  the  eastern  coast,  ftom  Gaiensa  to  Napoli  di  Komaaia,  throagh  Efis, 
Arcadia,  and  Arp^olis,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  levc^l  vnlley  of  more  tlrm  a  mile  in 
circumference,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  little  mountain  plain  in  wiuch  I  ripolizza 
isntuated.  There  are  no  lOads;  theTtirks,  whilst  the  country  remained  in  their 
posaeseion,  deeming  it  a  temptation  of  heaven  to  make  them,  and  identifying  their 
nj^tioTial  indolence  with  their  resignation  to  Providence,  by  shrewdly  remarkintj,  that 
had  Uod  designed  them  to  pass  with  rapidity  from  one  place  to  another,  he  would 


*  This  village  is  sidd  to  give  title  to  tfae  Ei^flish  Dukes  of  Clarence  :  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Chircnza  hnring  married  into  tlie  HahiRuh  family,  adescegdsat  of  which 
(Phihppa)  was  afterwards  Quoini  to  Edwaid  HI. — Zmersqn^ 
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have  given  them  roads.  To  the  Greeks,  next  to  their  own  brave^,  ihnr  want  of 
roads  is  their  chief  aecuiity  as  in  the  present  wiid  statt;  of  the  country,  uu  luvading 
army  could  penetrate  fur  beyond  'the  Mn-ooatt;  The  only  practicable  peasaiiiea  over 
the  mountains,  are  the  tnu  ks  along  the  rocks  that  have  from  timt-  immeniorial  been 
marked,  rather  than  beaten,  l)y  the  tnmps  of  the  mules  and  mountain  |ioueys;  these 
generally  take  the  least  cin  nitons  routes  aiid  ah  the  hills  of  tlie  Pelopouessus  are 
luoilly  precipitous  and  ru^i^'od,  the  atcents  and  descents  of  these  moiiniam  putet, 
even  supjK>siug  tliem  roads  of  tlif*  most  superior  construction,  are  by  no  moans  such 
as  concur  with  European  ideas  uf  security.  On  the  contrary,  these  tracks  afford  the 
most  direct  channels  to  the  mountain  atreanw  that  roll  down  to  join  the  liven  at  their 
foot,  and  have,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  carried  away  every  particle  of  soil  tliat 
formerly  filled  up  the  interstices  of  rocks;  which,  coTisequently,  stfTord  a  pathway  of 
loose  slippery  stones,  over  which  the  mules  and  poneyti  step  with  an  iii^itinct  and 
security  qoite  astoniehinfr.  Again,  with  the  exception  of  one  bndlge  across  the  Alpheua 
at  Karitena,  and  a  very  few  arches  of  the  most  primitive  construction  thrown  across 
some  narrow  streams,  there  are  no  bri(^ei.  The  broader  part  of  the  iUpheus,  near  its 
Bioatb,  we  passed  in  a  feziy :  the  Peneus,  Uelissoai  and  a  few  otfier  npid,  but 
fordable  rivers,  we  waded  over*  TbeiB  are*  ^  eomt&,  no  wheel-carrii^es,  and  in  a 
country  such  as  this,  we  may  well  suppose  there  are  no  inns.  On  arrivinf^  at  a  Tillage, 
we  usually  applied  to  the  Kjiarchos  or  Astynomos  (ike  governor  and  his  vice),  who 
fooad  118  lodging  fbr  the  night ;  usoally  an  empty  room,  into  which  we  brought  oar 
trunks  and  beddin<j  ;  and  liaving  with  difficulty  pronirr>d  firewood,  we  cooked  w!mt 
provisions  we  had  brought  with  us,  or  could  prociure  from  the  peasants, — brown  bread, 
eggs,  and  milk,  though  seldom  the  latter ;  and  having  made  onr  supper,  and  spread 
our  cloaks  uu  the  eaithen  floor,  we  stratched  ourselves  apon  them,  ladier  to  await 
daylight  than  to  8le^.i — (^Emtmm,  vol.  i.  p.  4S.) 

On  the  traveller's  arrival  at  Clarenza,  just  after  daybreak,  he  enters 
one  of  the  ruined  houses  of  that  ruinous  village,  and  gives  a  lively 
drRcription  of  the  economy  of  a  Greek  establishment : 

Tlie  house  consisted  of  one  large  apartment,  in  the  further  end  of  which,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  screen,  were  stretched  the  can>et  on  \\  hich  the  owners  had  passed 
tiie  night.  The  other  contained  a  large  heap  of  wheat  prepared  for  market ;  wfauat  the 
middle  of  the  floOT  was  occupied  by  a  blazing  wood-fire,  round  which  squatted  the 
lords  of  the  mansion,  about  half  a  dozen  paltry-dressed  Greeks.  The  walls  were  hung 
round  with  their  ricliiy  ornamented  pistols,  ataghaas,  sabres,  and  tophaics,  or  muinquets, 
which,  with  a  few  wooden  wine  fiasks,  and  two  or  three  primitive  cookery  vtensib, 
formed  the  only  furaiture  in  the  establisliment :  no  seats,  no  tabU's,  no  beds — in  fact, 
no  other  necessaries  than  were  barely  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  The  des- 
cription of  this  house  may  serve  as  a  picture  of  all  those  of  the  same  class  in  Greece  ; 
aotbing  certainly  can  be  more  miserable  than  their  manner  of  existence.  The  only 
addition  which  1  could  make  to  an  inventory  of  their  furniture,  would  be  occasionally 
a  few  more  cookery  materials  ;  a  plate  or  goblet,  (knives  and  forks  being  total  super- 
fluities,) a  barrel  for  wine,  a  vase  formed  of  wicfcer''Work  and  clay  for  holding  water* 
atid  sometimes  a  hollow  cone  of  burned  clay,  whicli  bein^  Iieated  and  inverted  over  a 
iiat  stone,  forms  an  oven  for  bread,  or  for  cooking  an  occasional  meal  of  fresh  meatr— 
(Emermi,  vol.  i.  p.  46.) 

Here  he  procures  horses  and  proceeds  on  bis  journey  to  Gastouni, 
formerly  one  of  the  richest  towns  iu  the  Peloponnesus,  and  then 
Inhabited  solely  by  Turks*   It  is  now  a  heap  of  rains,  but  before  the 
'  bieakiag  out  of  the  revolution  bad  been  sacked  by  the  bandit  peasantry 
of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Lalla. 

Havnig,  with  difficulty,  procured  here  two  Uttle  horses,  which  were  barely  sufficient 
to  carry  our  b:i^'£;agc,  we  set  out  on  foot  for  Gastouni,  wliich  lies  about  eiglit  miles 
distant.  Uur  route  lay  over  a  level  plaui  once  celebrated  for  its  fertihty,  but  now 
afanost  uncultivirted :  we  traversed  it  by  a  path  seldom  wide  enough  to  aomit  of  two 
persons  walking  abreast.  The  ground,  even  at  this  early  seas<m.  was  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  au<l  heautifid  flowers,  which,  with  the  immense  beds  of  thyme,  that 
grew  in  every  direction,  loaded  the  air  with  fragrance  :  the  only  shrubs  or  trees  were  . 
now  and  then  a  solitary  olive,  springing  np  amidst  thickets  of  myrtles  and  lentiscas» 
which  grew  in  abiindanre,  and  round  their  roots  sprung  a  luxuriant  crop  of  crocuses 
and  acanthus.  In  every  dkection  were  browsing  extensive  flocks  of  sheep,  the  tinkling 
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of  whose  bells,  joined  to  the  chirruping  of  grasshoppers,  and  tlic  picture&qoe  drew  of 

the  flif'pherds,  who  still  hure  ihv  (l;i«sical  crook,  told  us,  at  once,  that  we  were 
approaching  Arradij.  After  passing  the  wretched  villages  of  Vetromhey  and 
Knrdiokoph,  we  apju  oaclied  the  Dunks  of  the  Penens.  The  plain  now  grew  swampy, 
and  intersected  by  numcrotis  iiiarshes,  whence  iV,r  croaking  of  a  m^Tiad  of  fr(j^^>  formed 
a  serenade  by  no  means  so  classical  as  the  tinkhnj^  of  the  sheep-hells.  On  arriving  at 
the  river,  we  found  that  we  must  prepare  to  ford  it ;  as  even  in  tliis  frequented  track 
iJiere  was  no  bridge  or  ferry  across  it ;  we,  therefore,  mounted  one  of  the  little  horses 
which  carried  our  bajT'jntro,  wliilst  nnr  contlurtor  led  t!if  foremost ;  lii.d  thus  wc  crossed 
the  classic  stream,  whose  waters  scarcely  reached  our  horses*  bodies.  Landing  iu 
safety  on  the  op]>osite  bank,  half  an  hour  Immght  us  to  our  destination,  and  about  mid" 
day  we  entered  (lastouni. 

The  ]ilain,  after  we  crossed  the  river  and  ap]irnju  hcd  (lastouni,  became  pretty  well 
cultivated  ;  the  com  in  the  lields  was  just  springing,  and  the  peasants,  in  every 
direction,  were  beginning  to  trim  their  vineyards.  There  were  a  good  many  olive 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  ;  but  they  grew  solely  in  the  ruined  and 
uncultivated  garder?  of  the  former  Turkiph  iulK.hitauts.^ — (Kmersm,  vol.  i,  p.  47.) 

The  town  seemed  to  be  nearly  descried  ;  and  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  hous(>  of  the  mayor  or  rommnndanf  of  the  place  coul'l 
be  discovered.  The  ii:nne  given  to  this  offi.-'M-  seems  to  he  soineliines 
AstyiKHuos,  soiuetiiues  Kpuich — though  we  believe  the  latter  title  im- 
plioa  a  wider  range  of  authority. 

Having  discovered  the  hoose  of  the  Attyaomos,  or  governor,  we  dismounted  our 

baggage,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to  share  his  dinner,  whilst  he  sent  to  piocuri- 
horses  to  cuabic  us  to  reach  Pyrgos  that  same  iii^jjlit.  Tliis.  hniis-f,  whicl)  was  one  of 
the  finest  iu  the  town,  was  approached  by  a  cuuit-^ard,  and  consisted  of  two  stories; 
the;  lower  one  was  occupied  as  a  stable,  whilst  the  upper,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a 
ladder  and  platform  in  front,  contained  two  npaTfmnits— -one  sPTving  as  a  I  it  'k  ii  aiul 
the  residence  of  bis  suite  and  Mildiers,  the  other  as  the  office  of  himself  and  his  secre- 
tary ;  the  latter  was  fitted  up  «  bi  Twrqne,  with  stained  windows,  and  a  low  divan, 
which  ran  round  the  room,  and  on  it  were  strewn  the  carpets  asxd  cushions  whereon 
the  inmates  of  the  mr»nsion  reclined  hy  day,  and  slept  by  night. 

The  Eparch  himself  was  a  line  uiilitory  looking  Ilydriot,  who  had  a  short  tiraepOPQ- 
vioos  been  appointed  to  the  oflSce.  lie  wore  a  scarlet  turban  wrapped  fantastt^^ly 
round  his  head,  so  that  one  end  fell  on  his  slionlder,  whilst  the  other  wa«  bron<^ht 
verv  tastefully  under  his  chin :  his  dress  was  altogether  splendid,  and  his  anas  richly 
embcMSsed,  whilst  his  mild  and  obliging  manners  bore  nothing  of  the  miKtary  character 
of  his  costume  and  appearance.  During  the  time  of  our  conversing'with  hiin ,  our  hag- 
g^^t  was  xmdergoing  a  most  alarming  investigation,  from  both  the  eyes  and  hands  of 
his  attendants  in  the  court-yard  below,  who  were  tittiug  oa  our  cloaks  and  snapping 
our  gtms.  The  calibre  and  strength  of  our  pistol  barrels  attracted  their  attention  ;  llio 
locks  (hey  never  thought  of  examining,  and  as  the  sleeks  \vere  no  way  ornamented, 
they  were  directly  condemned  as  useless;  however,  in  a  short  time  our  horses  arrived, 
and  having  discussed  our  dinner  of  fowls  and  fresh  curds,  we  took  our  leave  of  our 
boat,  and  hade  adieu  to  GaBtoniu. — (Bnsnm,  voL  i.  p.  51*) 

Passing  thus  from  one  ruinous  town  to  another,  and  from  the  hospi* 
ti^^  of  one  Eparch  to  the  next,  the  traveller  thus  eiQpeses  the  Pelo- 
ponnesoa  witht  some  difficulty.  The  characters  of  the  Eparchs  afford 
amusement,  and  throw  light  on  that  of  the  nation :  for  instance,  the 

dandy  Eparch  of  Andruzzena. 

After  a  tedious  descent  of  several  miles  alonc^  the  narrow  pathway  that  wound 
round  the  verge  of  the  hill,  we  aaiived  at  Andruzaena,  the  ancieut  Yrapezus,  seated 
amidst  a  grove  of  cypresses  on  the  acclivity  of  an  oppoate  mountuin,  and  with  its  nu- 
merous huildlnf:s  prcscntinp;  a  fine  prosjiect  from  a  distance  ;  hut  which  was  wofully 
belied  on  entering  it,  by  filth  and  misery.  It  wait  now  sunset,  and  as  we  slowly  wotmd 
up  the  steep  ascent,  we  observed  ft  Ibw  soldiers  collected  on  a  small  emuieoce,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  to  observe  our  approach.  On  coaaing  up  to  diem,  and  asking 
for  the  residence  of  the  T^Trapxcr,  n  fine  miIitaiy-lookiT)<^  yonn;;;  man,  in  a  stipcrb  Al- 
banian dress,  stepped  forward,  and  presented  himself  as  the  persou  fur  whom  we  were 
enquiring :  we  applied  to  him,  as  usual,  to  find  us  lodgings,  lie  apologized  Ibr  th« 
niMiy  ^  the  towDi  and  olfoed  oa  whatever  acconmodatioiia  his  own  lesidience  al&»ded* 
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We  aieoardingly  aco«pted  Iiii  haapitalitj,  tnd  acctwayniad  hun  to  liis  Loum.  It 
m»  otoated  near  the  entrmnce  of  ue  tOfrD»  and  Uke  that  «f  the  £pai«Ii  of  Gastoaniy 

waa  approached  by  a  court-yard.  It  consisted  likewise  of  two  stories,  the  better 
fircek  houses  seltlom  exceeding  that  height.  The  lower  of  these  was  now  fitted  up  as 
A  prisou  for  nuiletaciurci  j  and  tu  the  upper  iiscended  by  a  balcony,  which  rau  aluug^ 
the  entire  front  of  the  faa«ae»  and  served  as  a  ctmiAm  to  uie  aaveral  apartmenla,  which 
had  no  internal  communication  with  eac  h  other.  On  entering,  we  came  into  the  apart- 
meai  of  the  chief,  which  composed  one-half  of  the  extent  of  the  maan<m,  the  remain- 
der hebg  divided  into  hia  bed-ioon,  kitchen,  and  apaitneBia  for  hie  adte. 

During  the  few  days  idiich  bad  weather  obliged  us  to  remain  with  hun,  we  hadanf* 
ficient  leisure  to  make  some  observations  on  his  character  and  manueni.  The  latter, 
Uke  those  of  the  higher  orders  of  his  countrymen,  were  decidedly  i'urkish.  The  room 
in  which  he  Teceived  na  waa  fitted  up  in  complete  Ottoman  aty]e»  witik  ataiaed  fflaaa 
windows,  inlaid  ceiling,  sidendid  carpets,  mats,  cushions,  and  numerous  vases  of  gold 
aod  Sliver  hsh.  Ou  taking  our  seats,  we  were,  uMial,  presented  with  a  chibouqud 
and  some  coffee  ;  whilst  our  news  ^^-as  eagerly  enquired  after  by  our  obliging  host.  He 
was  about  twenty-five  jeaia  of  a|e:  he  had  fonseriy  enjoyed  a  confidential  situation 
under  the  present  government ;  viz.  the  disposing  of  the  forfeited  Turkish  lands  in  his 
province,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  had  obtained  the  government  of  bia 
present  eparchy.  His  dress  was  accurately  national,  but  formed  of  the  moat  costly 
materials  and  style,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  braiding  and  embroidery ;  whiliM: 
his  pistols  and  t^jlver- mounted  ataghaii  were  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship. 
Though  his  conversation  was  lively,  his  manners  were  indolent  and  oriental ,  he  re- 
cUned  almost  the  entire  day  on  a  Telvet  cuahion,  somranded  by  his  attendants,  smok- 
ing  his  chibouqu^,  or  rounting  over  and  over  again  th<2  polished  beads  of  his  amber 
cimbolqjo.  Of  his  dress  he  was  particularly  vain,  and  received  with  evident  pleasure 
aU  the  piaiaea  which  we  bestowed  upon  it.  On  such  occasions,  ht  usnaUy  aroae,  aet 
forward  his  elbow,  turned  out  his  heel,  and  survejriag  hfansalf  from  top  to  toe,  repKed 
with  evident  complacency,  •*  vat,  r6  ^UfA  fUt£  atyot OfWSfW  jeoW*"  "  Why, 
yes,  our  costume  is  certainly  pretty." 

OarfiUNi,  during^ oar  stay,  consisted  of  hunb,  ftwla,  affie,  ^gs,  and  Tegelablea; 
and  thouj^h  it  was  Lent,  our  accommodatinr:  host  made  no  scruple  to  join  in  our  unca- 
aonical  repast.  Our  breakfast  was,  generally  ,  made  up  of  ctirds  and  eggs,  with  a  little 
milk  and  cheese ;  bnt  the  dinner  was  a  somewhat  more  perplexing  aftair.  Our  table 
was  a  small  round  board,  laised  half  a  foot  from  the  floor ;  and  round  this  we  were 
ohKged  to  squat  tailor- wise  ;  as  to  have  stretched  our  limbs  vi'nulrl  have  thrown  us  at 
rather  an  mcommodious  distance  from  our  provisions.  In  this  posture,  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  one  to  the  uninitiated,  we  were  obliged  to  remmn  during  the  tedious  proeesa 
of  a  Greek  repast,  which  seldom  occupied  less  than  half  an  hour.  Our  first  course 
was  boiled  rice,  mixed  up  with  yaourl  or  sour  curds,  eggs  fried  and  swimminvT  ,*n  olive 
oil,  and  a  mixed  dish  of  boiled  vegetables,  chopped  leeks,  spinage,  sorrei  and  mustard 
leaves.  The  second,  a  stewed  tam  stnfied  with  plum-pudding,  roast  luttb,  and  cairare» 
ra'.]ip-  an  odoriferous  dish,  composed  of  the  entrails  of  the  salmon  and  mttl;  -fi-^h, 
fermented  and  tempered  with  oil.  Our  third  remove  contained  milk,  in  all  its  difiere&t 
preparadaaa  of  cord,  cheese,  andrummt;  vaiione  comlrinalions  of  boiled,  roast,  and 
whipped  eg^i  die  whole  washed  down  with  plentiful  draughts  of  Pamian  wine,  sop-  • 
plied  by  a  cup-hearer,  who,  in  proper  oriental  style,  stood  constantly  behind  the 
cashion  of  his  chieftain.  Our  desert,  as  it  was  wioter,  consisted  chiefly  of  oranges 
auddxiedfrui^  figs,  dates,  andraisins;  onthe  whole  our  foaala  were  not  only  classical' 
but  palatable,  and  when  all  was  concluded,  a  comfortable  room,  in  which  to  strew  OW 
beds,  was  a  favour  as  acceptable  as  it  was  imcommon.— (i:.//iei'S(}n,  voL  i.p.  66,} 

At  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  Mr.  Emerson  remains  some 

time.  Napoli  is  admirably  situated,  both  for  defence  and  commerce. 
For  n  Greek  town  it  is  well  fortified,  well  provisioned,  and  if  well 
garrisoned  would  stand  a  long  siege.  Its  harbour  is  good^  and  the 
population  overstocked. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  onp  large  square,  contains  nothing 
but  ini£«rably  narrow  filthy  streets,  the  greater  part  m  luins,  partly  fironi  tiit:  ridicu- 
lous custom  of  deetroying  the  residences  of  the  'nudes,  and  partly  from  the  eflfects  Uf 
the  cannon  whilst  t?i;'  ("rcpks  n-rr;^  battering  the  town  from  the  little  fort  in  the  har- 
^KHir.  The  remaioing  dweUiog-houses  are  spacious,  and  some  even  comfortable.  In 
>H  of  them  the  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  A>  homea,  and  Iraaa  Aia  are  naeend  hy 
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mtpadooittdieaaetofheiiiiperiidialiitodai^^         Hie  best  hoow  sm  that  of  the^ 

late  Pacha,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  M avrocordato. 

Trade  sieems  totally  destroyed  at  Napoli :  before  1821,  it  was  the  depot  of  all  the 
produce  of  Greece,  and  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce  iu  sponges,  silk,  oil, 
wax,  and  wines;  it  now  possesses  aserely  a  little  traffic  in  the  importation  of  the  ne- 
cessaries  of  life.  The  shops,  like  those  of  Til[)olizza,  are  crowded  with  arrTr-  nnd 
w«aring  apparel,  and  the  inhabitants  ail  carrv  either  the  Frank  or  Albanian  armed 
costnme.  I'he  climate  is  bad,  and  the  place  hss  oeen  frequently  ravaged  by  tlie  plague*, 
which,  in  one  instance,  towsvds  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centiuy,  reduced  the  popu- 
lation from  8  to  'JOOO. 

The  unusual  tilth  of  the  streets,  and  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  which 
prevents  the  air  Irom  havinf  ta\L  play  to  carry  the  efflnvia  siistng  from  it,  together 
with  the  habitual  dirty  habits  of  an  overstocked  population,  constantly  attracted 
round  the  seat  of  government,  subject  it  to  almost  continual  epidemic  fevers,  which, 
both  in  the  last  winter  and  at  this  moment,  have  committed  dreadful  ravages.  It* 
climate  is,  in  fact,  at  all  times,  thick  and  unhealthy,  and  far  inferior  to  that  of  Athens,* 
or  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea. — (^Etnersmi,  vol.  i.  p.  81). 

The  Journalist,  under  April  10,  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  Napoli 

on  Easter  Sunday. 

lOtk  April,  (Siindatf,) — ^To-day  being  tlie  festival  of  Easter,  >tapoli  presented  s 
novel  appeai-ance,  viz.  a  clean  one.  This  feast,  as  the  most  important  in  the  Greek 
church,  is  observed  with  particular  rejoicings  and  respect.    Lent  having  ceased,  the 

ovens  were  crowded  with  the  preparations;  for  baiupu  ting.    \  <'sterdav,  every  street 
wag  reeking  with  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats  ;  and  to-day,  every  house  was  fra^iTant 
with  odours  of  pies  and  baked  meats.   AH  tiie  inhabitants,  in  festivsl  array,  were 
hurrying"  along  to  pay  their  visits  and  receive  their  cons^ratulatioiit* :  every  one,  as  he 
met  his  friend,  siduted  liim  with  a  kiss  an  each  side  of  his  face,  and  repeated  the  words- 
XpitTTos  avtari],  *'  Christ  is  risen."  llie  day  was  spent  in  rejoicings  in  every  quarter,, 
the  guns  were  fired  from  the  batteries,  and  every  moment  the  echoes  of  the  Palamede 
were  replying  to  the  ince!=!sant  reports  of  the  pistols  and  topluiirs  of  the  soldiery. 
Ou  these  occasions  the  (j reeks  (^whether  from  laziness  to  extract  the  ball,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  louder  report,  I  know  not)  slways  dischsrged  their  arms  with- 
a  bulh't  :  frequent  accidents  are  the  conseciuenre.    To-uay  one  ])oor  fellow  was  shot 
dead  in  hts  window,  and  a  second  severely  wounded  by  one  of  these  random  shots*. 
Jn  the  evening  a  grand  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Square :  all  the  members  of  the 
Government,  after  attending  divine  service  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  met  opposite 
the  residence  of  tlie  executive  body ';  the  legislative,  as  being  the  most  numeifou.'', 
took  their  places  in  a  hue,  and  the  executive  passing  along  them  from  right  to  left, 
kissing  commenced  with  great  vigour,  the  latter  body  embracing  the  former  with  sU 
fervour  and  affection.     Amongst  snih  au  intrigxiing,  factious  senate  as  the  Greek 
legislation,  it  re(|uires  little  calculation  to  divine  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
salutations  were  Judas's  kisses. — (£;nei  soH,  voU  i.  p.  98.) 

Again. — April  11th. 

This  evening  as  we  walked  out  of  the  Palamede  gate,  the  plain  to  the  east  of  Qief 

town  presented  a  lively  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  linen(  ss  of  the  day,  together 
with^the  continuance  of  the  festival,  had  induced  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to  stroll 
round  the  walls  aud  the  plain  ;  numbers  of  beautifully  dressed  females  were  assembled 
in  groups  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  flute ;  hands  of  horsemen^ 
mounted  on  beantiiltl  Anihian«i,  were  sweeping  over  the  plain,  hurling  the  djereed, 
and  at  the  same  time  managing  their  spirited  little  steeds  with  astonisliing  skill,  wheeling 
round  at  the  sharpest  angle,  and  reining  up  at  the  shortest  point  in  the  midst  of 
their  ntmostvelocitj.  In  every  ijuaiter,  bands  of  musicians  were  sun  ounded  by  troops- 
of  dancers,  performing  tl'piv  spiritless  Romaica,  and  enlivening  its  whirling  dullnrs* 
by  the  rapid  discharge  ol  their  pistols ;  whilst  groups  of  children,  in  fancy  dresses  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  were  sportbg  round  their  delighted  parents.  No  one,  to  have 
witnessed  this  scene,  could  have  supposed  himself  iu  the  midst  of  a  country  suffering 
under  the  horrors  of  war,  nor  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  famiUes,  scarce  one  of  whom 
could  cimgiatulate  itself  on  not  having  lost  a  friend  or  a  brother  in  the  fray. — {Emerson^ 
vol.i.p.lOS*) 

Shortly  after,  we  have  a  very  characteristic  account  of  the  receptioiK 
of  a  part  of  the  loan.  All  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  % 
Greek  understand  the  nuture  of  a /aa9». 
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To-day,  the  Lively,  from  lymdon,  came  to  unclior  in  the  bay,  Iiaving  on  board 
ao^OOOi.  of  the  former,  and  40,000/.  of  the  now  loan  j  accompauied  Count  Pecchio 
and  Count  Otmiba,  agents  of  Mestra.  Rtcardo,  the  oontractora.   AmTalt  of  this  kind 

iDfiise  the  Hveliest  joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  Gre€k^^.  the  p;r('!it(  r  part  of  whom  do  not 
ris;htly  comprehend  the  tnf  aiiintj  of  a  "  loan,"  but  very  simply  conchide  that  it  is 
some  European  uu  thod  of  ma«.iiig  a  present.  Immediately  ou  ita  avrival,  the  usual 
diacharge  of  pistols  commenced ;  and  the  following  evening  it  wm  btought  into  tlie 
t3wn,  wliilst  the  band  of  the  reriilar  rei^iineiit  in  the  ?qnnre,  were  p1:iving  "  God 
save  the  kiug,"  and  the  crowd  accompauied  it  with  shouts  of  Zttro  rito^iyu — **  Long 
lire  King  George." — (Etnfnnu,  toI*  i.  p.  108.) 

In  May,  Sfr.  Emerson  left  NapoU  for  the  ncigbboaring  island  of 
Hydra.  The  Hydriots  are  of  Albanian  race,  had  grown  rich  hy  com- 
merce^  and  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  Turkish  yoke  had  been 
merely  nominal.  They  paid  a  considerable  tribute.  To  them  chiefly 
Greece  is  iudelitcd  for  a  navy,  a:ul  thry  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
respectable  of  tlie  (ireeks.  Savage  ferocity  '^9,  however,  a  feature  of 
their  character,  as  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymeu,  as  the  following 

anecdote  will  testify : 
(Hydrat)Jtnu95ik, — I  have  this  day  been  witness  to  a  scene  of  slanghtor  in  Hydra* 

wliul)  must  ever  remain  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitaatt  j  and  at  the 
recoUcctioQ  of  which,  I  yet  shudder  with  iuroluutary  horror. 
1  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  a  caique,  wMch  was  to  sail  fm  Kapoli 

di  Romania  in  the  evening:  and  accordingly,  at  four  o'clock,  I  walked  down  to  the 
Marino,  and  had  mv  portinanteHu  stowed  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  to  f2;pt  under 
weigh  almost  immediately,  in  the  mean  time,  I  sat  down  with  Mr.  iMassou,  Camaria, 
and  a  few  Hydriots,  on  the  balcony  of  a  coffe«*house,  to  await  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Kaiavikyrios.  Whilst  here,  a  hri|^  arrived  from  the  fleet,  and  entered  tlic  linrhonr 
with  a  fajr  wind.  It  brought  the  disastrous  iatelUg<ence»  that  the  ship  of  C'aptaia 
Aflumasius  Kreisi  (son  to  the  old  gentieman  mentioned  before)  had  been  blown  np, 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet  at  X'athico,  and  himself,  his  brother,  and 
sixty  seamen  destroyed.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  sailors  who 
escaped  with  lite,  that  the  captain  was  that  day  to  have  had  a  few  other  commanders 
of  the  fleet  at  diimer ;  and,  in  the  hnrry  of  preparation,  bad  stnick  a  refractory  Ttnl^ish 
slave,  who  had  been  for  some  lime  on  board.  The  wretch  iminediately  went  below, 
and,  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  set  hre  to  the  powder  magaainc,  and  blew  up  himself, 
his  captain,  and  shipmates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the  world,  where  the  ties  of  blood  and  clanship  have 
more  closely  united  the  inhabitants,  (ban  at  Hydra  :  and  the  sensation  produced  hy 
this  event  may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  individual  tlms 
destroyed  was  eoaitiected  with  almost  ibe  whole  ]>()pulation,  by  bicth,  marriage,  or  the 
bonds  of  friendship  ;  and  that,  as  the  officers  and  crew  of  evyry  ship  are  almost  inva- 
riably related  to  each  other,  in  a  nearer  or  more  remote  deg;vee,  a  whole  family,  and 
that  one  of  the  uiObt  disiiuguibhed,  was  thus,  at  a  blow,  eradicated  from  the  luidit  of 
the  eommnnity. 

The  new?  si>rf  Td  instantly  from  end  to  end  of  the  Marino  ;  and  seemed  to  produce 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  In  a  few  moments,  from  the  balcony  where  1  sat,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusnal  commotion  of  the  crowd  below,  which  now' 
consisted  of  four  or  five  thousand.  They  kept  rushing  backward  and  forward,  hut 
always  tending  tow  artls  the  door  of  a  monastery  close  by  me  ;  one  apartment  of  whic  h 
served  for  the  office  of  the  Marino,  and  another  for  the  prison,  lu  which  were  confined 
a  large  nnraber  of  T^ridsh  captives.  I  asked  a  Hydi-iot,  who  i»at  beside  me,  what  was 
the  ireanint;  of  the  commotion  in  the  crowds  lie  replied,  with  little  emotion, 
"perhaps  goiug  to  kill  a  lurk."  His  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  door  of 
the  monastery,  not  twenty  paces  from  me,  was  burst  open,  and  a  crowd  mshed  out, 
forcing  before  them  a  young  I'urk,  of  extremely  fine  appearance ;  tall,  athletic,  and 
well-formed.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  this  awful 
moment.  He  was  driven  out  almost  naked,  v.-itli  the  exception  of  a  yinir  of  trowsers ; 
his  hands  held  behind  his  back  ;  his  head  thrust  forward ;  and  a  hell  of  horror  seemed 
depicted  in  his  fare.  He  made  but  one  step  over  the  threshold,  when  a  hundred 
atnj:;hans  were  planted  in  his  body.  He  staggered  forward,  and  fell,  a  shajyeless  mass 
of  blood  and  bowels,  surrotmded  by  a  crowd  of  his  enraged  executioners,  each  eager 
to  smear  his  knife  with  the  blood  of  Mi  victim.  By  this  tinxe,  another  WTetch  was 
digged  forward*  and  shared  the  wme  fiite ;  another,  and  another  IbUowed,  whilst  X 
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was  obliged  to  retnain  a  horrified  spectator  of  the  massacre ;  aa  the  defeoicelefts  wretches 
were  butchered  abnoat  at  the  foot  of  the  stain  by  which  I  must  haive  deaoendfld,  in 

oidt  r  (0  mako  my  escape.  Kach  was,  in  turn,  driven  beyond  the  door,  and  got  a  short 
nm  through  the  crowd,  and  fell  ptecemeal,  till,  at  len<;th,  Iiis  can:ase  lost  all  form  of 
humanity,  beneath  the  juuves  of  his  enemies.  Some  iew  died  bravely,  never  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  bat  ftliing  on  the  spot,  where  they  received  the  first  thrust  of  the 
ataghans ;  other  ^-eakcr  \\TPtches  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  sea,  through  the  crowd, 
but  sunk  down  beneath  a  thousand  stabs,  screaming  for  mercy,  and  covering  their  faces 
with  their  gory  handb. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  got  within  the  caf^,  sad  doied  the  door  and  windows ; 
within  were  a  few  of  the  young  Primates,  who  were  sinking  with  shame  and  horror  for 
tlie  actions  of  their  couuirymeu,  and  the  noblo  (  an aria  was  lying  on  a  bench  dro\nTn^ 
in  tears.  Here  I  remained  for  some  time ;  til],  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  pause 
in  the  scene  below,  1  rushed  down  ptnirp,  and  escaped  by  a  bye  path  to  my  lodgings. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  evening,  the  work  of  slaughter  continued  ;  after 
butchering  every  inmate  of  the  prison,  they  brought  out  every  slave  from  the  houses, 
and  framon  board  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  v.nd  \mx  all  to  death  on  the  shore.  During 
the  course  of  the  evenin<^,  upwards  of  two  hundred  wrctclics  were  thus  «nrrificed  to 
the  fury  of  the  mob;  and  at  length,  wearied  with  blood,  they  dragged  them  down  to 
the  beach,  and  stowing  their  carcases  in  boats,  carried  them 'round  to  the  other  side  of 
tlie  island,  and  flung  them  into  tht^  sea,  where  numbers  were  floating  some  days  after, 
when  Captain  Spencer  passed  with  the  >^aiad.  During  the  continuance  of  all  this 
scene,  which  lasted  for  many  hours,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Primates  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  crowd,  i^erhaps  they  were  aware  of  their  inability ;  but  it  is  Kttle  to 
their  honour  that  they  did  not  at  least  make  an  effort.  Some  days  after,  on  speakinp;' 
of  this  transaction,  they  merely  said  it  was  a  disgraceful  occurrence,  and  they  were 
sorry  it  had  happened ;  but  that,  in  feet,  they  h^  no  means  of  keeping  prisoners  of 
war ;  thus  indirectly  admitting  the  justice  of  the  deed,  nor  even  attempting  to  excuse 
their  own  non-interference.  VV'it  h  tlie  lower  orders,  there  never  appeared  any  symptom 
of  I'emorse.  Thosjc  w)io  hud  been  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  were  never  ceai»ured; 
nor  wasanyinvestigutioii  made  of  the  affair;  on  the  contrary,  tliey  walked  about Uie 
streets  asmueli  applauded  and  as  highly  esteemt  d,  as  if  they  had  acliieved  some  meri- 
torious services ;  whilst  tliose  who  had  not  participated  in  the  murder,  spoke  of  it 
with  compkconey,  and  even  approval.  Some  few  of  Ae  sons  of  the  Primates  were  Ae 
only  ]>art  of  the  popuktion  who  seemed  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  deed ;  and, 
whilst  they  condemned  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  they  lamented  deeply  that 
such  uu  example  of  applauded  murder  should  be  set  to  their  children, — (^Lmeiton, 
vol.  i.  p.  S44.) 

Most  important  information  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  Journal 

with  respect  to  the  imvy,  aloog  with  wfaicU  !u>  iippcars  to  have  re- 
mained some  titno.  Tlie  naval  victories  of  the  Greeka  have^been  ex- 
cessively rxnci^prated  ;  any  thiTicr  like  a  jjCT^eral  enjrng^^Tnort  is  wholly 
out  of  tho  fjiiostion.  The  ox'eculioii  that  has  hccn  doiio,  has  ))C('a 
solely  cflVctc'd  by  the  fire-sliips,  which,  partly  from  Gn'ok  dexterity 
and  bravery,  and  chierty  from  Turkish  awkwaruuess,  have  done  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mischief.  In  the  navy,  it  will  be  seen,  there 
is  no  subordination  whatever ;  the  captain  is  the  relation  and  not  the 
commander  of  the  crew.  The  admiral  is  little  moire  than  a  nominal 
cliief  about  whom  the  captains  collect.  When  he  may  t)e  meditating 
some  important  expedition,  the  captains  perhaps  are  designing  a  visit 
to  their  homes,  and  the  admiral  rises  in  the  morning  and  finds  that  a 
third  of  liis  navy  has  jjone  off  in  the  nirrbt,  and  periiaps  the  remainder 
exi)rcss  no  inclination  to  change  their  station. 
There  the  affair  is  dropped. 

Of  these  brnloffi  and  their  captains,  at  the  very  name  of  which  tlie 
Turks  tremble  and  sheer  oil',  a  very  good  description  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passage 

It  was  bte  iu  the  evening  before  a  monk  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  monasteries 
ttlived  to  bless  the  ^Xny  ;  hut  this  ceremony  ottce  peribrmed,  aU  was  in  readinesit,  and 
at  snn-set  we  s^iiM  from  Hydra.    The  captain  «TIS  a  vmng  »"-n,  culled  The*>ri'>r«rl  i. 
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nephew  to  tke  ad&urul,  wlio  has  been  employ 'aa  a  bnilottier  almost  ever  aince  the 
commencemeilt  of  the  war;  and  on  ^(vtial  occrxsions,  especially  at  Mytelenc  and 
Caiulin,  has  rOTiiliictL'd  hiiii'<rlf  with  distingni-;lH-(l  hiavcrv.  The  slup  in  whitli  I 
sailed  was  an  old  Ipsariot,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  tons,  and  was 
purchased  by  ibm  QtuvenaoaA  for  forty  thouaond  poMtiet,  or  aboat  eoot»  wliilBt 
fitting  oiit  tad  stowing  her  with  coiubu»tibletf,  could  not  cost  less  than  800/.  more. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  lar^;p?L  and  most  rx]>ensivo  which  lias  yet  been  made ; 
the  generality  being  no  more  thau  two-UiirUii  tlie  size,  and  of  proportionate  cost.  The 
vessels  usually  employed  for  this  service,  are  old  sliips  purchased  by  the  Govemment. 
Tlieir  construct  ion,  as  fireships,  is  very  simple;  nothing  more  being  wanted  than  active 
combustion.  ¥ov  this  puipoie,  the  ribs,  hold,  and  udes  of  the  Tewel,  after  beiuK 
well  tarred,  are  lined  yni^  dried  furae,  dipped  in  pitch  and  leea  of  oO,  and  aprinkleo 
with  sulphur ;  a  number  of  hatchways  are  then  cut  along  tlie  deck,  and  under  each  is 
placed  n  sniall  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  so  that  iit  the  moment  of  ronflagrrainn  earh 
throws  oil  its  respective  hatch,  and  giving  ample  vent  to  the  tiames,  prevents  tlie 
deck  being  too  soon  destroyed  by  the  ezplcmon. 

A  train  which  ]m.ves  through  every  jiart  of  tho  ship,  ami  communicatf-s  with  cvtry 
band,  running  round  the  deck  and  passing  out  at  the  steerage  window,  corapletts  thr 
preparation  below ;  whilst  above,  every  rope  and  yard  is  well  covered  with  tar,  so  as 
speedily  to cootyey  the  flames  to  the  sails;  and  at  the  extremity  ofeacb  yard-aim  is 
att!Hchc'd  a  wickered  liook,  wliich  being  once  cntniis^hd  witli  the  enemy's  riijj^'ii'o;, 
renders  escape  after  comiog  in  contact,  aJmost  a  matter  of  impossibility.  7  he  train, 
ta  prevent  accidents,  is  never  laid  till  the  moment  of  wring  it ;  when  aU  being  placed 
in  order,  and  the  wind  favourable,  with  every  possible  sail  set,  so  as  to  increase  the 
flames,  she  hears  dovm  upon  the  enemy's  lino,  whilst  the  crt w.  usually  t^venty-live 
or  thirty  in  number,  have  no  olhur  defence  thau  croutiiiug  behind  the  after-bulwarks. 
When  close  uptm  the  destined  ship,  all  hands  descend  by  the  stem,  into  a  launch 
.*iltt'(l  out  for  the  purpose,  with  high  i^tiriWnh's  and  a  p:nr  of  smull  ivcls  ;  niul,  ;it  the 
moment  of  contact,  the  train  is  lired  ofi'  by  the  captain,  and  every  hatch  being  tlu-o>^7l 
off,  the  flames  burst  ibrtik,  at  ibe  same  instant,  lirom  stem  to  stem ;  and  ascending  by 
the  tarred  lopea  and  sails,  soon  eoamunicate  with  the  rigging  of  the  enemy's  vesbel, 
v:ho  hare  never  yet,  in  one  instance,  been  able  to  eytricatt'  themselves.  Tn  fart, 
fiutii  is  the  terror  with  which  they  have  inspirtnl  the  l  urks,  that  they  seldom  make 
the  stightest  resistance.  On  the  distant-approacb  of  the  firesbip,  Hhey  maintain,  far 
some  minutes,  an  incessant  random  cannonade  :  hut,  :it  leiiii:th,  Ion ;^  before  she  cornea 
in  contact,  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  other  vessels, 
Msitely  one  remaining  to  the  last  moment  to  attempt  to  save  the  devoted  ship.  Some- 
tiBMs,  bonnever,  armed  boats  are  sent  off  from  the  otiter  vessels  of  the  fleet,  but  they 
have  never  vet  been  aliie  either  to  prevent  the  arpronchof  the  firchhip,  or  spize  on 
tbe  crew  whilst  ni.iking  their  escape ;  and  though  flreships  are  in  other  countries  con- 
iideied  a  forlorn  ho]>e,  such  is  the  stupidity  and  terror  of  the  Tmits.  that  it  is  rarely 
that  one  of  the  brulotriers  is  wounded,  and  very  selilom,  iuderd,  t!i;it  auv  lose  their 
Uw.  The  service,  however,  from  tlie  imminent  risk  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  re- 
WMfded  with  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen ;  and  on  eveiy  occasion  of  their 
mccess,  each  brolottier  receives  an  additional  premiom  ut  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres. 

To  the  captains,  likewise,  rewards  have  been  frequently  offered,  but  been  as  often 
KAised;  as  they  replied,  that  tbey  ahoidd  think  it  a  msgrace  to  accept  a  xeeom- 

pense  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  country.  The  ntimber  of  those  brave  fellows  is 
from  twenty-five  to  tliirty,  and  thon^h  mnny  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves,  the 
■widely  spreading  laurels  of  one  have  unfortunately  overshadowed  the  honours  of  the 
net.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  this  individual  is  Constantine  Canans.  There  are, 
hon-pver,  many  others  whose  fame  has  not  extended  far,  though  their  actinris  have 
been  equally  daring  and  successful :  amongst  thos^  is  Captain  Pepino,  the  companion 
of  Canaris  ra  his  famous  exploit  of  burning  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  at  Scio, 
atid  the  man  who,  with  Georgio  Podli,  and  Alexander  Dimama,  achieved  the  late 
successful  enterprize  atT^Todnn.  Of  th;*  rrmnin  lcv,  ()eor;;'io  Capa  Antoine,  Anastasius 
Calloganni,  Demetrius  liaphaella,  ami  .lohu  :\londrosa,  have  shown  the  most  uu~ 
datinted  bravery  in  the  varioos  actions  at  Tenedos,  BIytelene,  Santos,  Sdo,  Cos,  and 
Candln,  and  are  rewarded  hy  tlie  most  lavi.-sh  praises  of  their  rountn-men,  who  have 
celebrated  their  names  in  the  ]>opular  songs  of  the  island. — {Kmtrmi,  vol.  ».  p.  167.) 

The  Tuimber  of  vcs.sels  at  present  employed  in  the  Greek  navy 

docs  not  exceed  sixty-five  ;  of  these  forty  are  Hydriots,  sixteen  belong 

to  Speizia,  and  ihs  remainder  are  the  remnants  of  tUe  Ipsariot 
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squadron.  Of  the  vessels  of  war,  about  six  or  seven  cam^  three  masts, 
and  are  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  burden :  the  remainder  are  all 
brigs  and  siogle-maated  8ehooners»  of  from  one  himdred  to  two  hun- 
dred tons;  the  greatest  nnmber  of  gave  carried  by  any  vessel  is 
-  eighteen,  and  the  weightiest  are  a  few  eighteen  poanders.  The  entire 
Greek  fleet  is  the  property  of  individuals :  the  sailors  are  paid,  and 
the  vessels  hired  by  the  government.  The  captains  are  generally 
the  owners  or  llieir  near  relatives. 

(  oiM'criiinir  th  '  interior  economy  of  the  Greek  navy,  Mr.  Kmerson 
supplies  us  with  .NOiiic  sensible  paragraphs. 

After  tlie  surprising  exploits  and  well-eanied  fame  of  the  Greek  fleet,  it  may  per* 
haps  appear  strange  to  aaaert,  that  those  actions  have  been  accomplished  solely  by 
the  brulottiers,  with  the  assistaace  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  s^hips  out  of 
all  the  fleet,  and  that  the  remaining  forty-five  or  fifty  liave  rendered  no  other  service 
to  the  cause  of  tlieir  country,  than  by  their  show  addmg  to  the  apparent  force  of  her 
navy,  and  tendui|f  to  attgment  the  terror  of  the  memy  by  a  display  of  numbers.  Yet 
sui  h  is  ai  t\i;dly  the  fact,  and  one  wliii  h  tlie  powerless  arm  of  Goveniment  has.  as 
yet,  been  unable  to  remedy.  This  circumstance  arises  from  the  sliips  being  all  private 
pro|>erty,  and  whilst  the  few  brave  fsUo^^'s.  who  hesitate  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
thmr  object,  Inridly  ftce  the  most  powerful  force  of  the  enemy,  others,  less  ambitions 
of  honour,  and  more  wary,  content  themselves  with  hun'^ini^  aloof,  and  discharging  a 
few  harmless  cannon  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy  's  bhui  j  urgiug,  as  an  ostensible 
reason,  the  feXLj  of  ri8km<r  more  lives  than  are  necessary  for  the  protectiott  of  dieit 
brulottiers  ;  or,  if  more  closely  pushed,  making  no  scruple  to  declare  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  own  small  ships  exposed  to  the  heavy  iire  of  the  Turkish  friixates, 
when  neither  their  own  means,  nor  the  allowance  of  t!»e  Guvernment,  are  adecpiaie  to 
repair  tlie  damages  they  nut(lit  sustain.  Thus  deprived  by  vanitv  or  selfishness  of  the 
greater  bulk  of  his  fleet,  Miaulis,  with  ahout  half  a  dozen  faithful  and  subordinate 
followers,  to  aid  the  noble  fellows  who  work  the  fireships,  and  who  have  never  yet 
shrunk  firom  their  duty,  has  achieved  every  action  which  has  tended  to  adTtnce  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  to  bring  its  struggle  towards  a  conclusion. 

T^ui  it  is  not  amongst  the  captains  alone  that  those  deplorable  feeUugs  have  been 
productive  of  unfortunate  results;  Iiuitatiug  the  example  of  their  commanders,  and 
well  aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  to  inflict  punishment  for  disobe* 
dience,  the  crews  invariably  manifest  the  same  spirit  of  turbulence  and  insubordina- 
tion* Proud  of  their  uewly  acquired  liberty,  aud  impatient  of  any  restraint,  they  will 
not  listen  to  name  of  subjection  or  obedience  to  orders ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
every  crew  beinf  composed  of  different  descendants  and  relatives  of  the  same  family 
and  name,  and  commanded  by  a  person  who  is  nearly  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  almost  every  seaman  ou  board,  gives  the  captain  an  uiiwiUiuguess  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  wliich  must  only  tend  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  his  family  ;  and,  unsup- 
ported by  tlie  measures  of  an  eflicient  government,  bi»  finally  productive  of  no  other 
consequences  than  fiirtber  disobedience  and  more  widely  spread  discontent.  In  con- 
sequence c^thisi  it  as  not  the  will  of  the  admiral,  or  the  wiafaei  of  the  captains,  bnt 
the  consent  of  each  crew,  that  must  be  obtained,  preriout  to  entering  upon  any  im- 
portant measure.  Tf  it  meetij  their  views  of  advanta«j;e  of  expediency,  thei*  is  little 
dirticuliy  in  its  completion ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  its  execution. 
However,  as  all  parties  are  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  respective  influence,  open 
(]narrpls  are  never  heard  of.  Tf  the  admlnd's  orders  are  agreeable  to  the  cajitain, 
and  his  measures  appear  advisable  to  the  crew,  all  goes  on  well}  if  not,  and  it 
should  happen  that  the  demand  is  negalived,  tho  adair  drops,  and  some  new  move- 
ment is  adopted,  witfaoot  dispute  or  recrimination. 

In  the  donies'ic  economy  of  each  sliin  there  is  consequently  a  fviVRt  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  irregularity.  No  roan  on  boanl  has  any  regular  quarters  or  pot»t  assigned 
him ;  on  the  issuing  of  an  order  from  the  captain  it  is  repeated  by  every  mouth  from 
end  to  end  of  the  sliip,  and  all  crowd  with  eagerness  to  be  the  first  to  perform  the 
most  trifling  service.  This  is  of  coursi*  productive  of  extreme  bustle  and  confusion, 
especially  in  the  eyes  aud  ears  of  a  stranger,  and  frequently  occasioned  me  no  little 
alarm;  as  from  the  shoots  and  trampling  over  head  I  have  often  deemed  the  ship  in 
daii»;er,  but  on  hnrryinf^  npon  doc  k  foMiid  it  wns  merely  some  trivial  duty,  about  which 
aU  were  contending,  such  as  setting  a  studdmg-sail,  or  hoisting  up  the  jolly-boat. 

Thaonly  regular  d\xty  onboard  aeems  to  be  the  discipline  M  diniier*hoiii.  The 
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proTisions  of  the  sailors  are  not  of  ih<>  host  description,  coniittiiig  priikapaHy  of  salt 
and  diied  fish,  sardiUas,  and  Newfouadliind  cod  j  hut  to  make  amepde  for  this,  they 
hm  vxetSkmt  Iriacnit,  (diced  hread,  leaven  baked,  being  the  real  biscuit,)  and  the 

best,  Grecian  wine.  Alid-ilay  and  sun-set  arc  the  hours  of  dinner  and  supper,  and 
before  that  time  every  mess,  consisting  of  six  persons,  bas  its  little  table  prepared 
between  two  of  the  g\ins.  As  soon  as  Uie  signal  is  given,  each  table  is  served  by  the 
steward  with  its  allowance  offish,  bread,  oil,  wine,  wad  vinegar,  the  eldest  man  of  the 
mess  acting  as  dispenser,  the  youngest  as  cupbearer.  Durincj  the  (rniner-liour  the 
steward  continues  walking  round  from  mess  to  mess,  to  see  that  eacii  table  has  its  rc- 
fcdar  allowance  of  wine  and  breed,  and  during  the  whole  ceremony  the  Qtmost  silence 
and  dccorujn  are  preserved.  The  fultles  of  the  captain^<,  and  paitieularly  that  of  the 
admiral,  are  however  much  better  served,  as  at  every  (irecian  jtort  which  they  put 
into,  the  inhabitants  vie  mth  each  other  who  ^hall  heud  to  the  fleet  the  most  ac- 
ceptsble  presents  of  fresh  proviMOns,  vegetables,  fruit,  wine,  cheese,  and  sweet- 
meats; and  thene,  together  with  the  stock  of  European  storea  Mid  Fkench  wines, 
render  their  hving  rather  luxurious. — {I'.iiierson,  vol.  i.  p.  182.) 

Thp  extracts  we  have  already  made  convey  a  g;(n>d  idea  of  the 
face  of  the  country,  of  the  manuers  of  the  people,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  navy.  We  will  proceed  to  select  some  passages  whicb  wiU  throw 
light  nnon  the  principal  men  of  influence.  The  people  are  diyided  into 
Ronmeliots  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  continental  part  of  Greece, 
and  who  are  chiefly  Albanians ;  a  distinguished  branch  of  tlus  portion 
are  the  Suliotes.  The  Morcotes  or  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with  ■ 
the  exception  of  some  Albanian  districts,  as  the  Mainotf^-^ .  .ire  more 
genuine  Greeks,  and  form  another  class.    The  islanders,  thoufjh  chiefly 
of  Albanian  race,  from  the  nature  of  their  abode  and  their  different 
habits  of  life,  are  entitled  to  rank  as  a  class  of  themselves.  Besides 
these  three  divisions  of  the  people,  there  are  Greek  interlopers  from 
Constantinople,  called,  from  a  quarter  of  that  capital,  Fanariots.  These 
are  but  few,  and  are  chiefly  men  of  diplomatic  talent,  ingenuity,  and 
European  education.    Stich  are  Mavrocoi  dato,  Demetrius  Ipsilanti, 
and  Negris,  vho  is  now  dead.    Of  the  Morcotes,  Colocotronl  is  the 
loader,  with  his  sons  and  friends  ;  as  Zaimi,  TAMido3,Sessini,  Coliopnlo, 
Notara,  De^rliani,  &c.    Mavromichalis,  the  Ex-President,  is  the  head 
of  the  Maiiiotes.    Ulysses  was  tlie  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
able  of  the  Roumeliot  leaders  ;  the  treachery  aiul  faithlessness  of  his 
lieutenant,  Goura,  have  now  transplanted  him.    The  islanders  possess 
many  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  such  as  Conduriotti,  now  President 
of  the  Senate.   The  admirals,  such  as  the  celebrated  Mianlis  and 
Tombazi,  likewise  belong  to  them.   The  three  men  of  decidedly  most 
influence  and  authority  at  the  present  moment  in  Greece  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Colctti,  formerly  a  physician  to  All  Pacha,  and  now  one  of  the 
Executive  ;  Colocotroni,  formerly  a  butcher  and  a  robber,  and  now  tlie 
cliief  Capitano  of  the  Morca,  and  Prince  Mavrocordato,  a  Faiiariote 
Grcelv.  The  principal  characteristics  of  these  men  may  be  learnt  from 
some  passages  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes 
before  us.   Of  some  of  these  leaders  the  following  extract  gives  au 
account.   It  refers  to  a  time  at  wluch  the  President  Conduriotti  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  bad  gone  to  bead  the  army  befofe  Navarino, 
a  command  which,  as  might  be  expected,  they  dreadfully  bungled. 
Conduriotti  had,  or  fancied  be  bad,  a  fever,  and  though  he  started 
from  the  capital  in  a  hurry,  consumed  three  days  ir>  travelling  twenty 
miles  of  the  plaino'^t  of  his  ground  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  army, 
prudently  fixed  his  head-quarters  four  hourH  from  it.  Mavrocordato, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  finding  ^in^self  by  some  accidei^t  on  the  island 
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in  the  Bbj  of  KaTftrinOyWlieti  the  Egyptians  made  the  succeBsfiil  descent 
upon  it,  in  which  the  brave  hut  unfortunate  Count  Santa  Bosa  was 
killed,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  running  away;  his  fears  woro, 
liowever,  so  j?reat,  that  his  lejifs  failed  him,  and  he  cried  out :  "  Help 
me,  I  am  falling/'  "  Instantly,"  says  his  eulo<?istic  private  Secretary, 
"  instantly  his  general,  tlto  faithful  Catz-iro,  undone  of  the  fioldiero, 
took  liiiu  in  their  aims  inid  can  iocl  liiiii  to  the  height." 

1  he  atlairs  of  the  Government  had  all  been  so  arranged  before  the  President  and 
Prince  MsTTOcordato,  his  Mcfetwy,  1h«t »  coutiot  coimnunication  was  to  he  kept  up 
with  the  forces  north  of  the  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  camp  at  Navarino.  The  Vice- 
Presideiit,  Bolazi,  a  gofnl-natnrpd,  honest  Spe^-ziot,  not  ovrrstocked  ■wntli  intelligence, 
but  bearing  a  high  ch«uacter  for  honour  aud  principles,  had  taken  Conduriotti's  chair 
in  the  executive  body.  Cristides,  an  intrigning,  acttre  man,  acted  tts  Secretary,  and 
the  other  members  remained  at  thf^ir  posts  as  usual.  Of  these,  John  Coletti,  a  physician 
by  profession,  and,  as  such,  lonneriy  in  the  pay  of  Ali  Fachu,  is  by  far  the  most  clever 
and  inteUigent :  of  hia  sterling  patriotism,  however,  there  are  few  in  the  Morea,  or 
even  among  his  own  country-men,  who  urt  not  rather  sceptical.  The  exactions  which 
h'.wp  been  carried  on  in  Kmimt  lia  hy  his  agents,  and  with  hh  npprobation,  have 
rendered  him  odious  to  tlie  people  whom  he  represents ;  and  his  intriguing  spirit, 
fbrlndding  conntenanoe,  and  tepidsive  manners  ha;re  gained  him,  both  with  the  Moreots 
and  foreig-ncrs,  a  character  for  cunning  and  dan>:erourt  amhifion.  Xevertlieless,  his 
acknowledged  abilities  have  given  him  such  an  ascendency  with  tlie  President  and  the 
executive  body,  that  he  may  be  considered  the  spring  of  its  movements.  Of  the  other 
two,  SpeUotaki  is  a  mefe  nobody,  Nvho  would  never  he  heard  of,  were  it  not  fbr  the 
attaching  his  name  to  the  proclamations  of  the  Government;  and  Petro  f^^v.  the 
Mainote,  is  a  good-humoured,  round>faced  ftlluw,  who  seems  remarkal^  for  uuihing 
more  than  his  appetite  and  epicurism.  Amongst  the  numbers  of  the  legislatiTe  body, 
none  seem  to  make  any  prominent  figure  except  Spiridion  Tricov.pi,  son  of  tlie  late 
Piimate  of  ^lessnlounghi,  reprPBentative  nf  that  town.  Having  been  Socrrtary  to 
Jx)rd  Guilford,  aud  a  few  yeai-s  resident  in  England,  he  adds  to  an  extensive  informa- 
tion, a  good  knowledge  of  English*  The  meetings  4tf  the  le^slative  body,  t)iou<^h 
containing  about  fifty  members,  are  usually  taciturn,  or  i  nliveued  only  by  colloquial 
discussion,  Tricoupi  being  the  only  member  who  ever  attempted  "  a  speech."  It 
WW  lately  I'loposed  to  publish  their  proceedings  in  the  Hydriot  Journal,  but  the 
motion  was  umnediately  negatived  by  the  overpowering  majority  of  the  silent  members. 
Of  the  other  ministers  connected  with  the  administration,  by  far  the  most  promising  is 
Adam  Ducas,  Minister  of  War,  a  youug  man  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  Greek  femilies.  I  say  promising,  because,  though  at  present  almost 
ignontnt  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  seems  well  aware  ofhis  deficiency,  and  is  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  remedy  it. 

But.  perhaps,  the  most  shigular  chaijMjtflr  amonnt  afl  the  Greek  I^sktiM  h  the 
Minister  of  the  Intuior.  His  name  is  Giiegonus  nessa,  by  profbssipn  a  priest;  and 
hftvintf,  m  the  rnrly  part  of  hi<  life  been  steward  of  a  monastery  {SiKatog)  he  is  generally 
knomi  by  the  two  names  of  Gregorins  Dikaios,  and  Faj)pa  Flessa.  A  naturally 
vicious  msposttion  had  early  given  him  a  diitnste  for  his  proftsskm,  and,  on  the 
comraeucement  of  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  standard  of  liis  country  as  a  military 
volunteer.  Having  manifested  his  bravery  on  many  occasions,  he  was  at  length 
promoted  to  a  command,  and  in  several  actions  conducted  himself  with  distinguished 
courage.  He  now  totally  abandoned  the  mitre  and  the  robe  for  the  nun  e  c  ngcnial 
employments  of  the  army  and  the  state;  and  at  leot^th ,  after  a  peries  of  active  and 
vuluablu  services,  he  was  appointed  by  tlie  Government  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Here,  yvith  ample  means,  he  gave  unbridled  license  to  his  natural  diaposition.  His 
only  \'irtue  is  aii  irii"  rn'.ptcd  ])atrintls;u,  which  has  all  alotig  marked  Ins  chiiracter, 
and  hr..->  fainrd  bim  rftufii'  i:  •<-»  of  tbr*  Govenimerit.  whilst  (b."V  d"-iptse  itr.  jnofesfo;, 
^■'iK  h  a  iijiiu,  Uiough  in  an  otiice  of  ti'ust,  in  hy  no  meaus  a  popular  iiiun.  '1  he  scavi 
V.  hi(  ii  the  open  commission  of  the  most  glaring  inraotalities  hus  hroiinht  upon  his 
ori-^irnl  p  ofossion,  hn>  ontailed  upon  him  the  contempt  of  all  parties,  though  his 
diplomatic  abilities,  if  iurtifice  and  cunning  may  deserve  that  name,  added  to  his 
patriotism  and  braverr,  huTe  sceured  to  him  the  good  will  of  the  Government.* 

Of  the  minister  of  justice,  Theotochi,  little  more  is  known  tlian  that  he  waEohlijied 
to  abscond  ittm  the  Ionian  islands  for  sane  fraodulent  practices.   The  name  of  the 

*  Hfl  has  ibee  been  killed  by  the  Egyptians*— £o« 
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nunister  of  the  polled  I  h«T«  neret  beill>  md.  from  the  abominable  fihh  of  the  dtjr, 
and  the  dilapidated  conditioa  of  ite  iAxeets*  I  fimcj  thft  ofica  must  be  a  lineeiin^ 

(i.'m^-r.soji,  vol.  i.p.  80.) 

Of  Colocotroni  we  have  a  good  account  in  Mr.  Humphreys'  work. 
The  time  of  t1\o  interview  <l*'s('ribod,  was  daring  the  pf^riod  when  the 
Capitani,  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  the  Primates  and  Islanders  ou  the 
other,  were  coutendini^  for  power  and  plunder. 

I  I  detennined  to  see  Colocotroui,  and  know  from  himself  what  were  his  viewa*  I 
found  the  tine  old  chiefbun  quartefed  in  a  small  village  near  XripoliKza ;  bia  hut  was 
but  partly  roofed  in,  had  no  boarded  floor,  and  one  ahp  of  carpet,  which  the  po(»est 

hut  ;n  Greece  is  seldom  wiiLout,  v/a??  it?  only  furniture.  I!e  welcomed  me  with  p^reaL 
wanuth ;  he  declared  iumseif  auxiou»  for  union,  but  that  the  existing  government, 
mider  die  inflnence  of  Mavrocordato,  and  the  ftclion  of  the  Primatea,  aougfat  his  total 
niiu.  He  tiaid,  "  T-et  mc-  ho  jud^'ed  by  ray  country,  and  if  found  ^^,ullly,  let  dear!)  be 
my  punishment;  but  not  by  a  taction,  who  seek,  my  destruction,  and  that  of  all  tlu» 
ancient  captains.  We,  who  alone  have  ever  been  free;  we,  who  alone  in  the  hour  of 
dinger,  were  not  found  wanting  :  after  clearing  our  country  of  her  invaders  by  our 
swordf,  wlieu  those  %\lio  ^vol;ld  lord  it  over  all  of  us  sought  safety  in  flij^Iit,  and  only 
return  to  enjoy  the  secmiiy  we  have  purchased  with  our  blood ;  we  they  to  be  our  sole 
rulers?  are  they  alone  to  have  a  voice  and  a  will  in  the  land  we  have  won  and  kept 
with  our  swords  1  are  Fanariota  from  the  Turkish  courts ;  are  adventurers,  without  a 
iiame,  to  root  out  of  it.^  soil  it'*  ancient  preservers?"  There  was  some  truth  in  his 
appeal.  Colocotroui  is  eloq^uent,  uud  to  ihut  he  owes  much  of  his  influence  over  the 
soldiery.  The  only  terms  on  which  the  Government  would  treat  with  him,  were  hia 
going  to  tliem  with  an  escort  of  not  more  tlmu  fiftv  followers ;  wiiicli  he  considered 
equal  to  a  surrender  of  his  hberty,  or  his  life.  The  leading  trait  in  Colocotroni's 
character  is  avarice  ;  a  vice  from  wMch  few  of  the  Greeks  are  exempt,  and  to  which 
he  justly  owed  his  loss  of  power.  As  an  able  general,  he  posse:;sed,  and  desen'cdly, 
the  confidence  of  tlu^  -oldiery  and  the  people.*  He  was  allied  by  mannage  to  the 
Dcgliiuiis,  a  powerful  l^uily  ;  to  Cahopuii  and  is*  ike tas,  both  distinguished  captains. 
His  nephews  and  sons  held  high  commissions  in  different  fwovinces,  and  thus  the 
Ciiloi  otroui.'  fs,  as  they  are  desij^nated,  fonn'  d  a  formi(uii'!(  and  jiowerful  dun,  and 
wth  them  the  Bey  o|*iMaiua  was  in  close  alliance.  He  comtdained  that  the  jiresent 
government  had  deposed  members  elected  at  the  General  Congress  of  the  nation,  and 
Kjdaced  them  with  those  of  their  own  {larty  :md  interests,  widiont  the  election  of  the 
people  ;  and  that  they  had  j^ven  the  rank  of  general  to  tlu-  most  undeservinj»  7'erpons, 
and  to  their  own  servants,  as  a  reward  for  having  deserted  them*  A  Bulgarian,  Hadj 
ChriMo,  the  chief  Govermnent  General,  had  been  a  cheige,  or  head  groom,  to  Coloco- 
trmi,  though  it  was  urknowlpdfjed  that  he  owed  his  rise  to  his  distin^jpiished  bravery 
and  pcod  ( ondtirt ;  but  a  former  pipe-bearer  of  Niketa  >,  then  a  f^enernl,  l^nd  little 
otlKT  merit  than  having  jleserted  his  master.  lie  sai«l,  tiiuL  the  luujuiity  cf  ihe  people 
of  tlir  Morea  were  in  their  fevonr  ;  but  t'.iat  the  go%*emmeut  ^vas  averse  to  aay  anii-> 
cable  adjustment,  and  wa?  s-it]iported  by  f'^r*  u^nerj;,  to  wh;>m  they  held  out  tlu*  pnispect 
of  large  pay  from  tiie  English  loan ;  as  li.ulgarians,  Albanians,  and  many  of  the 
BonmeUotii,  who,  lunring  no  knger  a  homr,  farmed  themarives  into  nnall  hodies  ax 
soldiers,  electing  a  captain,  and  were  ready  to  enter  anyb0(fy*9  service  who  would 
best  pay  them;  and  that  the  views  of  Ins  j'arty  "".vere  nu^'repreiiciitrd ;  their 
adversaries,  having  the  advauluge  of  educatiuit, »  uiploytd  the  i)ov>'cr  of  the  pen  again.-*t 
tbem,  wMIe  tfa^  only  knew  the  nse  of  anns.  The  term  of  anti-patriots,  given  to  his 
party  in  the  Gazettes,  he  bitterly  comphiined  of;  sayino-,  that  it  was^  a  srross  i^Ml^)*ce  ; 
that  he  and  Miketaa  too,  so  distingiusbed  alike  for  his  generosity  aud  great  personal 
Iwavery,  in  defence  of  his  counti-y,  should  be  now  t*a]]ea  anti^patriots.  He,  .^uid  he, 
wasaccu.'ied  of  an  intention  to  make  himself  King  of  Greece.  He  asked  le.e,  if  his 
hm  and  rr-tiniie  l)or<'  the  semhiance  of  rovalty'?  T  found  that,  nt  ii"'_'!:f.  attended  only 
by  one  or  trro  trusty  followers,  he  took  diflerent  positions  in  the  mountains,  where 
be  dept  to  avoid  treachery.  Tbey  demanded  hat  to  have  pne  lepvesentative  of  their 


*ColoootraBi  is  of  thatopinkm  hliuelf.  In  a  oonvenatlon  at  Prince-  I>enietrins 

Tpsilanti's,  he  remarked,  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton  is  decidedly  the  first  general  of  the 
a^e  ;  but  he  thought  that  if  hi^  Grace  had,  like  himself,  to  do  the  duty  at  once  of  corn- 
misery,  soldier,  and  general,  he  would  not  do  it  bo  well. 
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pvty  in  the  execntife  body,  and  the  Bey  of  Afainm  lo  have  the  command  (tf  the 

troops  in  the  IVIorea ;  and  they  wmiM  immediately  jsnrrcndrr  Napoli  di  Romania,  and 
submit  to  the  order  of  j^ovemmeiit.— (  H(//)i/;/iriM;.';,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.) 

A  favourable  view  of  l)oth  Mavrocordato  aud  Couduriotti  may  be 

gathered  from  the  extract  froia  J"]nierson. 

TluA  evening  the  President  and  Mavrocordato  anired  at  NapoU  di  Romania,  in  a 
brig,  from  Cuamata,  where  tbe  ftmer  had  retired  after  the  loaa  of  Old  Na-vxrimo  and 
the  dispeniwk  of  the  troops,  and  the  latter  had  landed  alter  his  escape  from  .the 

island. 

Whether  their  thus  totally  deserting  the  vicinity  of  such  an  important  struggle,  at 
the  present  crisis  of  the  fortress,  be  advisable,  may  be  doubted ;  though  their  object 
be  tlio  pmhodyintr  and  sending  off  fresh  forces,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  (at  least  in  appearance) 
thus  to  leave  the  blockaded  garrison  to  their  fhte. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  Mavrocordato;  bis  figure  is  small, 
and  any  thing  but  dignified  and  prepossessing.  The  little  of  his  countenance  which 
is  visible  through  his  bushy  haii*  and  eye-brows,  and  his  fiercely  curling  mustachios, 
indicates  more  of  cbildislmess  than  intellect,  though  the  deep  glance  of  a  penetrating 
eye  pives  it  an  orcasional  fiiiimation.  His  manners,  like  those  of  all  Fanariots,  though 
easy  and  obliging,  contain  too  much  of  an  overstrained  politeness,  which  seems  like 
intriguing  servility  ;  and  this,  together  with  a  studied  lightness  of  conversation,  and 
an  extremely  silly  laugh,  reuders  the  iirst  impression  of  him  by  no  means  favourable. 
George  Conduriotti,  tlie  President  of  the  Kxecutive  body,  is  a  plain,  inactive  man,  of 
no  talent,  but  unshaken  integrity.  His  family  came  originally  from  Condouri,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  btit  have  been  long  restdeat  at  Hydra,  where  an  un- 
precedented success  in  trade,  together  with  an  unblemished  reputation,  have  rendered 
him  and  his  brother  the  most  opulent,  and  amongst  the  most  honourable  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  A  desire  to  please  the  Hydriots,  whose  exertions  have  been  so  impor- 
tant in  advancing  the  sticeess  of  the  revo  iitiou,  has  no  (toubt  been  the  leading  cause 
of  his  election  to  an  offiee  u-v  \'.  Iiich  he  is  so  ill  ([nalified  hoth  by  nature  and  education  ; 
but  to  which,  however,  his  honourable  character  gives  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countr^  m^,  which  the  higher  talents  of  o^ien  might  be  less  efficient  in  con- 
ferring on  it.— (Cfn«r«m,  vol.  i.  ii.  157.) 

The  loss  of  Navarmo,  its  harbour,  fort,  and  island,  is  the  severest 

reverse  which  the  Greeks  have  experienced.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  it  Is  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  jo])liiT)t(  which  pei-vados  every  tliitifr.  First  of  fill  ('otidnriotti  pre- 
ferred himself  to  the  command,  because  he  and  his  rii^ht  hand  .Mavro- 
cordato were  alarmed  at  the  Riinorior  abilities  of  CoHetti  ;  then  C'on- 
dnriotti  being  at  a  distance,  and  in>t  Ueing  dispo<?ed  to  trust  the  military 
chiefs  with  military  commands,  appointed  one  of  his  countrymen, 
Scurti,  totally  ignorant  of  military  matters^  to  a  post  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  keep,  and  consequently  involved  the  other  generals  in 
defeat  and  loss.  One  hundred  and  ninety  men  fell  in  the  engagement 
before  Navarlno.  Let  not  the  reader  smile  at  the  smallness  of  the 
number:  tbey  were  chiefly  Suliotes;  and  of  the  Suliotes,  now  that 
they  are  driven  fiom  their  home,  but  a  thousand  roTimin.  On  this 
very  same  spot,  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  in  the  Pelopoiinesian  war, 
the  Spartans  sustained  a  Idss  of  four  hundred  men,  a  shock  from 
which  the  true  Spartan  blood  never  afterwards  recovered.  Except  at 
the  battle  of  Peta,  when  two  hundred  fell,  aud  these  cliiefly  Germans 
and  other  Philhellenes,  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  has  been  usually  con- 
fined to  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men.  In  a  Turkish  campaign, 
twenty  or  forty  thousand  Turks,  after  various  movettients»  would  lose 
tin-ee  or  four  hundred  men,  and  the  Greeks  four  or  five.  But  then, 
in  Gr^ece^  the  name  of  every  combatant  is  known,  the  exploits  are 
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individual,  and  tho  glory  particular.  With  us,  tlic  Guards, or  the  42d 
distinguish  themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry  ;  hut  iu  Greece,  it  is 
Kairascaki  or  Giavella^or  Mmie  sueh,  wfao»liirking  behind  a  great  stone, 
l0?elB  nine  Turin  with  his  musket,  and  then  throwing  down  his  capote, 
and  mshing  upon  the  frightened  mass  with  his  ataghan,  slays  eyery  man 
whom  he  can  stick  in  the  hack  as  he  runs  away.  It  was  so  in  andeut 
Greece,  (except  the  stono,)  oven  in  Homer,  and  Thucydides  is  scarcely 
to  be  understood,  until  t ho  reports  of  the  PhiUieUenefl,  and  other 
travellers  in  Greece  are  p(  i  n<?o(i. 

We  cannot  look  over  these  vohimes,  and  others  of  the  same  des- 
cription, without  remarking  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Philhellenes, 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  A  noble 
band  of  Germaas  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  brave 
Cteneral  Nonnann,  were  sacrificed  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  battle  of  Peta.  Many,  dispirited  by  privations,  wearied  with  a 
restless  but  useless  mode  of  war,  and  reduced  to  povcrt}'  and  misery* 
by  tbo  fniliirf^  of  thoir  resources,  have  put  an  end  to  themselves. 
Greater  numbers  have  falloii  victims  to  tlio  climate.  The  life  of  Lord 
Byron  was  utterly  lost  to  Greece  and  to  thi»  world.  Detained  by  the 
crafty  designs  of  Mavrocordato,  and  his  own  indecision,  in  an  unhealthy 
spot,  he  fell  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  and  died  without  directly  confer- 
nng  a  single  benefit  upon  the  land  he  came  to  assist.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  numbers,  who  have  been  reduced  to  starvation,  wretchedness, 
and  death,  in  the  cause,  has  distiIllMn^llr^l  himself  by  a  single 
ssefal  exertion.  Even  the  brave,  enlightened,  and  deeply  lamented 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  who  had  been  minister  at  war  in  Pi'Hlniont, 
died  as  n  roTimion  soldier  with  a  knapsack  at  his  back.  Ttie  cause  is 
i»  the  Greeks :  they  want  no  assistance  wliich  individuals  without 
wealth  can  give ;  and  with  wealth,  unless  the  possessor  is  resolute, 
and  capable  of  forming  designs  which  no  obstacle,  or  cumiing,  or  en- 
treaty can  drive  him  from,  he  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
teazed  into  his  grave.  Buropeans  (for  the  Greeks  may  be  considered 
Asiatics)  cannot  fight  as  they  do,  and  for  their  mode  of  warfare  they 
possess  abundance  of  men.  Regular  troops  they  have  never  until 
lately  conscntod  to  form,  and  regular  troops  would,  wlicn  formed,  be 
as  likoly  to  receive  as  much  resistance  from  the  irregular  Greeks  as 
from  the  enemy  himself.  It  is  by  sea  alone  that  assistance  can  be 
rendered  to  them,  and  then  only  by  tlie  vigorous  and  active  comnuinder 
ui  a  ii  igate  or  two,  with  a  few  minor  vessels.  If,  instead  of  two  loans 
of  nearly  three  millions,  a  couple  of  vessels  of  war  had  been  sent  to 
Chreece,  there  would  have  been  no  question  now  about  the  security  of 
its  nascent  liberty.  At  this  moment,  if  Lord  Cochrane,  with  any  naival 
force,  well  paid,  were  to  appear  for  them  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  fate 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  his  army  would  he  decided ;  after  which  wo 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  his  Lordship  enjoying  the  title  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Greeco,  and  squatting,  for  the  next  ten  years^  on  the 
cushion  of  the  President  of  the  Hellenic  Republic. 
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The  Rtroncf  and  marked  disiiin  tion  behvecu  Italian  and  Freiirli 
literature,  is  the  sincerity,  the  sinuloness  of  purpose,  which  charac- 
terises the  former,  Tliey  do  indeed  tell  the  lies  necessary  to  avert 
persecution  for  Carhonarism ;  but  patting  aside  the  nonsense  they  are 
isompelled  to  write  by  the  pinute  tyraimy  of  five  eourts,  each  under 
liie  ttonimoii  of  an  imbecile  Idng,  and  ibnr  or  fire  knavish  ministers 
or  favourites,  Italian  writers  say  nothing  wldch  they  do  not  con- 
flcientiously  believe.  In  this  country,  if  a  man  knows  any  thing,  hO 
knows  it  profoundly  and  thoroughly.  Woe  to  you,  therefore,  if  yon 
ask  him  a  qnostion.  You  probably  wish  for  an  answer  of  two  or  three 
minutes:  he  will  dissertate  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  never  ima- 
gines that  a  reply,  which  you  have  yourself  provoked,  can  appear  to 
you  too  long  or  too  minute.  The  general  character  of  his  writings  is 
sincere  and  earnest.  He  is  by  no  means  a  charlatan— he  has  not 
the  talents,  nor  perhaps  the' taste,  wbieb  qualify  a  man  for  that  sort 
of  business.  It  may  safely  he  affirmed,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
four  men  in  Paris,  if  so  many,  among  those  who  are  trying  to  get  a 
literary  or  scientific  reputation,  who  are  not,  in  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  er>mp1oto  rhnrlntrins.  Every  time  you  sec  the  name  of  a  French 
author  iu  a  journal,  you  may  safely  lay  any  wac^er  you  please — if  he  is 
extolled  to  the  skies — that  the  article  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Italy.  Saverio  Bettineli,  the  enemy 
of  Dante,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  and  Foscolo, 
the  poet,  author  of  the  Sepolcri,  are  the  only  writers  spoken  iof  as 
having  made  us6  of  any  quaeldsh  tricks.  * 

The  virtue  of  Italian  writers  has  one  very  strong  defence.  In 
London  or  Paris  people  write  to  make  money— -your  illustrious 
Johnson,  your  delightful  Goldsmith,  lived  on  the  money  they  received 
from  their  booksellers.  The  case  is  very  different  in  Italy.  I  have 
heard  the  great  Monti  declare  that  the  printing  of  his  works  had 
never  brought  him  any  thing  but  expense.  In  a  fortnight  after  his 
book  was  printed  at  Milan  it  was  reprinted  at  Lugano,  at  Bassano, 
tt  Florence)  9ec«  Very  frequently,  the  bookseller  who  pablish^  the 
original  edition,  w&s  jn'ooisely  the  one  who  sold  the  smallest  number 
of  cbptes.  One  of  the  Italian  deputies,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna', 
requested  the  sovereigns  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty,  prohihitiii|f 
these  piracies.  The  Emperor  Francis  refused  to  afford  any  such  6n- 
conra^mcnt  to  letters.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  in  the  monarch, 
who  afterwards  said  to  the  Professors  of  the  Colles^e  of  L-iyhach, 
^^Ichbrmie  kerne  Gelehrte.'^  The  Emperor  Francis,  like  all  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  is  remarkably  well  infornied  on 
statistical  subjects;  hut,  of  politics,  as  connected  with  morals,  he 
seems  perfectly  incapable  of  understanding  any  thing  whatever. 
By  thus  withholding  from  literary  merits  or  laliours  all  hope  of  pe-> 
euniary  rewudi  he  has^  howennr^  lendeied  one  signal  service  to 


Italian  literature.  He  has  exclude4  frojn  it  %\\  the  cmai^^ 
scribblers  who  polbite  and  dcbiise  the  literature  of  France  and 
England.  The  five  despotic  governments  of  Ita|y,  thosQ  of  Turin. 
MiUn^  ]VIodena,  ^me,  an4  Naples,  JbsVe  on  their  side  exactly  thpsft 
writeiB  whoip  ^)iey  earich  by  groutipg  t)ieia*(]^  {triyilegc  of  pubVislppf 
the  Gazette — and  no  others. 

As  curiosity  on  politifial  mattrrs  is  intense,  as^  |t9  ^^  newspaper* 
not  sold  to  the  Jesuits  are  prohibited,  the  povernmcut  Journal  is  in 
ipreat  request,  though  its  stn]ii(lity  surpasses  any  thinf^  you  can  form 
an  idea  of  in  iMiglaud.  At  Venice,  .such  in  tlie  terror  inspired  ])y  tlic 
ETovemment,  that  people  carefully  avoid  the  reputation  of  reading  the 
jiliian  Gazette  with  much  interest,  though  wpt^n  by  a  mail  w  ho  is  eveu 
more  entirely  ^nd  absolutely  fio)d  to  A^ispria,  than  ]the  writer  of  tdo 
Venetian  Paper.'  At  Paris,  on  the  contrary"— at  leaat,  such  was  tb^ 
case  ^o  years  ago— the  ministry  for  the  ti|ne  l^fiapg  eoul)  always^ 
in  four-an4-tventy  hours^  |ure  two  hnndre4  fmters,  who  U'7^  entirely 
by  their  pens.  Neittier  must  you  imagine  tliat  these  are  men  of  n^ 
talents  ;  they  ^rc  indeed  totally  without  principle,  hut  this  slight  de- 
fect, which  they  share  with  the  diplomatic  servants  of  the  public, 
only  makes  tUcm  the  more  dexterous  in  guarding  and  weighing  their 
expressions.  As  they  have  always  before  their  eyes  tlie  probability 
that  a  yea-r  hence  the  mifiister  will  order  tjiem  to  prove  the  exac| 
contrary  of  wbj^t  tbey  are  now  employed  \u  demonstrating,  they  ac- 
nnire  stngnlar  and  admirable  dexterity  in  the  arj;  of  kaving  |oop- 
noles.  Thus  we  find  that  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  ^r^ce, 
F16v^c,  Chatcauhriant,  ]^aT|;ianyille9  £cc.  hav^  aaid  an4  loifaid 
ten  times  in  their  Jives.  Two  years  ago  M.  Fi6v6e  received  a  pension 
of  80/.  per  annum  on  condition  that  he  would  liold  his  tono^ne.  When 
I  relute  these  facts  to  the  litterati  of  Italy,  they  laugh  au4  exclaim 

Semjjre  fafpto!'' — they  don't  believe  a  word  I  say.  Excepting  in 
the  Government  journals,  which,  among  a  people  so  eminently  con- 
sistent as  the  Italians,  are  consigned  to  the  lowest  contempt,  \^ 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  laudatory  article  in  a  journal 
M  PariBy  on  the  contrary,  you  fniist  |»e  |rhat  |re  eaU,  |h»  tffjp^e^  (wfk 
ifiantatoj)  utterly  without  friends  or  cwpti^epon^,  If  you  oanno^  gis^ 
jour  book  pi-aised  in  all  the  journals, 

T  should  not  think  it  M  orth  while  to  mention  the  political  papers 
of  Italy,  whjch  arc  generally  edited  by  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  polirc, 
were  it  not  that  1  wish  to  do  justice  to  that  published  at  Home  by 
Cracas  the  printer.  It  appears  under  two  titles,  the  Diario  and  the 
}^otizie  del  iiiorno,  three  times  a  week.  Tbe  (jourt  of  Borne 
iBi^jntains  its  political  superiority,  eveu  at  t)ds  moment,  under  a  prime 
minister  stupiiicd  by  age,  the  Cardinal  delja  ^omaglif. '  Thie  go- 
vernment abstains  from  all  absurdities  and  falsehoods  whiqk  do  not 
seife  soipe  imiiiediate  end.  All  the  neorologi^al  articles,  which 
agoFernmegt  conducted  by  old  men,  are  necessarily  of  frcquenf  ri- 
rnrrenre,  are  distinguished  by  a  general  air  of  truth,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  hajjit  of  using  the  most  ridicu|ouB  superlatives. 
The  Arch:«oio^ical  articles  in  t)>e  Cracas,  (for  the  name  of  the 
pFiintel'  is  tranafeiTed  to  the  journal,)  which  Are  nf  ronsiderable  ini- 
|)prtan$e  in  ^.J^i?  country,  £u:e  i^np^^iQr     auy  timig     thf  same  kind 

'   :.  "  . 
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The  first  journal  of  Italy,  without  any  comparison,  is  the- Anto- 
logia»  published  at  F)or(nice,hy  a  bookseller  named  VieusseuT,  who 
is  himself  a  very  clever  man.  Vou  must  not,  however,  conclude  that 
his  journal  is  really  a  garland  of  flowpts ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
verbose,  heavy,  and  often  tedious.  He  always  praises  stupid  books, 
for  he  is  completely  the  dupe  of  the  learned  pedants  who  abound  in 
Italy.  Notwitbstanding  all  thisy  the  Antologia  is  a  very  useful  work. 

An  Italian  does  not  understand  hints— i^M»l-mof«.  He  reads  But 
litUe— reading  is  a  business — a  toil  to  him^  and  you  can  nrvrr  be  too 
dear  or  too  explicit  for  his  taste.  The  piquancy  of  hints  and  inuendos, 
which  constitute  the  p^eat  cliann  of  the  writinjrs  of  Lm  Bniyere, 
Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu,  is  totally  unknown  to  the  poor  Italian,  and 
would  appear  to  him  obscure  or  unintelligible.  Ariosto  had  indeed 
something  of  this  peculiar  cast  of  genius,  but  be  was  a  poet,  and  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  resembling 
French  wit  in  the  Antologia,  hut  this  defect  is  compensated  hy 
great  good  faith.  I  helieye  that  any  author  who  were  to  ask 
M.  Vieusseux  to  insert  an  article  in  praise  of  a  bad  or  insignificant 
work,  out  of  mere  complaisance  or  personal  favour,  would  experience 
a  very  disagreeable  reception.  Many  of  the  contributors  to  \\\^ 
Antologia  are  men  of  first-rntc  merit.  What  it  wants  is  one  Editor 
invested  with  full  discretionary  powers,  who,  without  suppressing  a 
single  idea,  might  cut  down  the  articles  to  three-fourths  of  their 
present  length.  The  thoughts  are  distributed  over,  and  lost  among 
■n  ocean  of  words. 

The  Raeeogliteref  a-  literary  journal,  is  published  at  Milan  three 
times  a  month,  and  has  a  great  sale  at  Naples.  It  is  edited  by  Davidde 
Beitolotti.  If  he  had  been  more  earnest  and  decided,  his  modest  little 
journal  would  probably,  long  ere  this,  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Conciliatore.  Tins  journal — which  lived  but  a  year,  (about  1810,) 
during  which  short  period  it  nunibcjt  d  nmong  its  supporters  all  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  Milan,  whether  fur  lalents,  knowledge,  probity, 
or  generous  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  Italy,  and  of  mankind — was 
grave,  earnest,  awful  to  all  whose  subsistence  or  whose  elevation  de- 
pends on  the  ignorance  and  the  delusions  of  the  people.  The  Coneihatore 
was  too  serious  and  too  argumentative  to  be  useful  to  Lombardy,  or  to 
excite  interest  in  any  but  the  watchful  speculators  on  public  events,  to 
bo  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  contained  articles  by  the  two  most 
philosophical  men  in  Italy,  Melchiore  Gioja  and  the  Marquis  Ermes 
Visconti.  The  former  is  in  prison,  the  common  fate  of  almost  all 
the  writers  in  this  journal.  IL  w  as  too  patriotic  not  to  offend  against 
the  system  of  moral  Statu  quo  which  M.  Metternich  has,  for  eleven 
years,  been  labouring  to  establish  in  Italy.  Prince  Metternich  has 
too  much  sense  to  undertake  the  task  of  stupifying  the  people,  as  the 
Jesuits  are  trying  to  do  at  Turin  and  at  Modena ;  but  he  throws  into 
dungeons  all  who  attempt  to  enlighten  them.  Pellico,  one  of  the  first 
tragic  writers  of  Italy,  now  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  was  among  • 
the  writers  for  the  Giorrrale  hlptijlw  r'<ohriquet  given  to  the  Concilia^ 
tore,  from  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed. 

Zfa  Bihliofera  Jialinnfr^  a  journal  which  comes  out  once  a  month 
from  the  government  press,  in  thick  numbers,  is  principally  edited  by 
M.  Acerbic  who  passaa  §ftt  a  spy.  It  is  held  in  great  c<mtempt  through- 
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4Nit  Italy^  notwitlistandiiig  wldcb  it  »  nselol  to  tlie  Hikoeie-  and 
Veiietiaiit»  who  can  get  no  other.   It  occaaionally  eontaiiw  very  good 

articles  on  medirnio  and  natural  history. 

The  Italiano  *  contirMU's,  T  helicve,  to  bo  published  at  Turin.  The 
nhjcet  of  this  journal  is  to  clTect  a  change  in  tht^  fitatu  quo  of  the 
public  mind  of  Italy,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  wliich  the 
supporters  of  the  Conciliatore  had  in  view.  The  tendency  of  the 
Italiano  Is  to  stupify  and  mislead  the  people,  and  to  Iniag  them  back 
to  the  opiniom  which  pieyailod  in  Italy  ahout  the  year  1650,  and  were 
current  through  the  rest  of  Europe  three  centnrieB  ago.  There  is  one 
great  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  Italy; — from  the  taking  of  Florence  by  the 
Medicis  in  lASO,  down  to  this  hour,  despotism  has  left  no  means 
untried  to  delKisc  and  destroy  the  iiol)ic  mind  of  that  nation.  The 
Jesuits  are  even  more  absolute  at  Turin  than  at  Paris.  If  the  govern- 
ments of  Philip  ii.  and  Philip  III.  had  succeeded  in  their  endeavours, 
they  would  have  kept  the  Milanese  in  the  same  state  of  intellectual 
degradation  in  which  Napoleon  found  the  Spaniards  in  1808.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  nobody  has  a  more  sincere  and 
profound  respect  than  I  have  for  those  illustrious  Spaniards  who  are 
now  in  London.  But  they  themselves,  if  national  pride  and  partiality 
will  permit  them  to  he  siiicore,  will  confess  that  the  distance  between 
the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  in  Spain  is  immfnffe.  In  Spain 
this  distance  is  at  its  maximum — in  France  at  its  minimiim — in  Italy, 
thauks  to  all  that  has  been  done  to  deaden  and  pervert  the  minds  of 
the  people,  from  1530  down  to  1796,  when  Napoleon  awoke  them  from 
thdr  lethargy  by  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  it  is  very  considerahle. 
Not  only  did  Italy  make  no  progress  during  these  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  years ;  she  would  be  positively  a  gainer  if  she  could  revert 
to  the  state  in  which  she  was  in  1530,  before  the  restoration  of  the 
infamous  and  most  pernicious  Medici.  Thenshn  had  an  energy  which 
she  has  now  totally  lost ;  then  she  was  a  stranger  to  those  puerilities 
which  have  marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Carbonari.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  nation  duiing  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years 
has  heen  to  write  sonnets,  in  imitation  of  Petrarch — la  imitation  rather 
of  his  defects.  They  have  adopted  the  Platonic  philosophy  which 
obscnrea  his  divine  poems,  but  they  have  not  caught  the  strain  of  deep 
and  true  pathos  which  frequently  pervades  them.  Nothing  remains  of 
sixty  literary  academies,  celebrated  for  thi^  singularity  of  their  names, 
such  as  Gli  Infuocatiy  Gli  Ozio8i,&c.  but  a  wretched  literary  journal 
published  at  Rome,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  most  niais  in  all 
Europe:  it  is  called  the  ylrcadico.  There  are  three  or  four  very 
good  journals  of  Natural  History  and  Medicine.  The  Italians  are 
said  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  this  latter  science,  the  practice  of  which 
is,  however,  often  obscured  by  quackery.  I  heara  a  great  deal  at 
Naples  of  the  ingenious  systems  of  Dr.  Rasori  of  Piacenza.  This 
very  distinguished  physician  has  been  for  three  years  in  prison  at 
Mantua,  for  conspiring  against  the  Austrian  government.  I  have  also 
heard  very  favourable  mention  of  the  medical  annals  of  Dr.  Omodei| 
of  Venice;  of  Dr.  Configlinchi's  journal,  &c.  Sec. 


*  We  ara  told  Uiat  it  hA»  been  dropped  for  some  years^Eo* 
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L*jfpe,  (tie  Bee^}  n  Wtls  Jmtal  wUScti,  t  beBeve,  still  apfiemrs  nt 
HiUui,  19  jkoA  mere  Frenek  l^aA  Itriiaii  2ii  its  efaftracter.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  bookseller  of  Breecia,  named  llettOBi>  a  man  of  some 
talent  and  great  enterpriae,  wlio  pabHsM  erery  tMtig,  good,  bad,  and 

Indifferent. 

I  have  observed  that  three-fourths  of  the  books  bought  by  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  population  of  Naples,  are  published  at  I^filan. 
This  fact  astonished  me  frreatly.  The  Austrian  censorship  at  Milan 
is  terrible,  and  is  much  the  more  sharp-sighted  for  bein^  in  the  hands 
df  Italian  Renegados — priests,  for  the  most  part-— who  have  sold 
tbamsehes  to  the  Anstrian  poUce.  At  Florence,  on  the  other  hand, 
(he  liberty  of  the  press  is  perfect ;  nerertheless,  if  yon  except  new 
^itions  of  Dante,  Petrarea,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Alfieri, 
the  booksellers  of  Florence  pnhlish  nothing  hut  pnerile  trash.  Florence 
has  lost  all  her  oncrsy.  The  system  of  espionagf\  whirli  wns  carried 
to  its  maximum  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  effectually  (  rushed  all 
the  enere^' of  the  people.  They  are  very  frugal,  have  few  wants,  and 
think  themselves  supremely  happy  whenever  they  are.  not  assailed  l)y 
great  misfortunes.  Their  character,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  that  of  a 
pmdent  man  of  iifty-five.  Ifiilan,  on  the  contrary,  during  an  Inbeala- 
noA  of  fifteen  years,  has  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  mnch  ciiilization. 

After  two  hundred  and  sixty-SLX  years  of  government,  whose  whole 
dlject  seemed  to  be  to  obscure,  pervert,  and  deaden  the  intellect  of  the 
governed,  you  Cannot  expect  to  bear  that  the  moral  and  political 
sciences  are  in  a  very  advanced  or  brilliant  state.  Ginnibatti.sta 
Vico,  a  Neapolitan  philosopher,  would  have  been  knoA\Ti  to  all  Europe, 
if  his  stars  had  given  him  Rotterdam  for  a  birth-place,  or  even  Paris 
under  Louis  XIV.  Born  at  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  has  produced  L<i  Setenzft  Nitomffit  book  wldch  is  scarcely 
ilst^^ble.  (jiaikioae,  the  excellent  lustorian  of  ll^aples^  died  in  1758„ 
in  the  citadisf  6f  Tj^in,  &ifo  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  threw  1dm  to 
do  a  pleasure  to  his  royal  brother  of  Naples.  By  these  two  examples 
you  may  judge  of  f^e  rest ;  yet,  during  this  period,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Alfiori,  threw  a  glory  over  Ttaly.  Tn  painting, 
the  Bologncse  school  united  tbe  expression  of  Raphael  to  the  colouring 
of  Titian  and  the  grace  of  Correggio.  In  music,  that  art  which  has 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  minute  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  Italy 
j^duced  Leo»0urante,  Pergolesi,  Sacchini,  Cimarosa, 

I  suppose  ydn  have  read  the  history  of  ItaHan  literature  by  tW  most 
Jesuitical  Jesuit,  Tiraboschi,  abridged  in  French,  and  strewed  over 
with  liberal,  but  for  the  most  part  anti-poetical  ideas  by  Guingu^n^, 
a  philosopher  of  Voltaire's  School.  I  shall  therefore  pass  ever  all 
the  works  that  appeared  previous  to  the  year  1/70,  as  their  merits 
are  discussed  and  decided  upon  in  his  Histoire  dc  la  Litterature 
Italienne,  and  in  the  Ltitteraturc  du  3IhU  dc  rEurope,  by  the 
learned  Sismondi.  Guiuguen6,  from  a  kind  of  infatuation  in  favour  of 
Italian  literature,  which  he  thought,  but  vciy  erroneously,  be  under- 
stood, has  cried  up  as  excetfent  a  thousand  poets  and'  prose-writera 
^0  ar^  flCctnally  despised  by       own  countrymen. 

All  that  appeared  during  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  ycfars;' 
corrupted  and  darkened  by  tlie  Jesuits,  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  Very 
small  numbSr  of  celebrated  booK^,  worth  absolutely  nolMOg. 
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The  most  remarkable  liTing  poets  of  Italy  are— MonO,  wlw,  fik4 
MUtoiiy  Is  blind:  Foscolo,  autbor  af  tlie  iS'iepolcW,  whom  yon  havo  la 
liOndon :  Giambattista  NicoUni,  a  tragic  poet,  born  about  the  year 

1700,  lives  at  Florence,  and  somotinics  writes  in  the  Antolotjia*  • 
Silvio  Pell i CO,  author  of  Prancesca  da  Rimini,  and  Eufemio  di  Messina, 
now  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  is,  I  helievo,  ahont  four-and-tliirty : 
Alessaiidro  Manzoni,  born  nt  Milan  about  the  yoar  1/80,  has  written 
some  magnificent  hynuis,  and  two  tra«:^edies  in  which  the  imiti^  are 
disregarded :  II  Contc  di  Cannagnola  and  Adelclii. 

Tommaso  Grossi  writes  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  Buratti  in  the 
Venetian.  L'Abliate  Mell  wrote  in  Sicilian  twenty  yean  ago*  | 
imagine  tbat  your  countrymen  wbo  governed  Sicily  at  that  time  must 
have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  genius, 
the  only  modern,  who,  in  my  opinion,  comes  near  Anacreon. 

At  Naples  I  met  with  all  your  latest  tours  in  Italy ;  they  all  appeared 
to  me  completely  silly  and  mawkish,  and  several  of  them  canting  and 
false.  Aniori'^'  tliese  staiid'^  pre-eminent  that  of  the  priest  Eustace, 
whose  eanl  poisons  tlie  mi  ads  of  three-fourths  of  the  English  who  visit 
Naples,  and  prevcuts  their  opening  their  eyes  to  the  physicai  and 
moral  beauties  f  yes,  sir,  moral)  of  this  country.  These  beauties  are 
not,indeedy  precisely  the  same  as  those  to  be  ^outid  in  Portland-place, 
or  the  West  India  IhekL  But  what  do  people  travel  ibr  if  they  dp 
not  wish  to  see  any  thing  new  or  unaccustomed  ?  The  only  man  of 
sense  among  you  who  has  written  upon  Italy  is  the  late  Joseph  Forsyth. 
I  hare  often  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  bnt  the  more  I  know  of  the 
country  the  more  frequently  do  I  give  up  my  iirst-coiiceived  notions, 
and  come  round  to  those  or  Forsyth. 

Lady  iMoriran,  whose  hooks  you  praised,  though  I  cannot  conceive 
why,  is,  in  tlie  first  place,  about  as  good  a  judge  of  the  line  a-rts  as  a 
Scotch  presbyterian  parson ;  now,  ever  since  the  tyranny  of  Philip  11. 
Italy  has  had  neither  life,  nor  motion,  nor  voice,  but  in  the  fine  arts, 
l4idy  Morgan  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  perception  of  on^ 
capital  peculiarity  in  Italian  literature.  The  unfortunate  writers  of 
Italy  are  in  a  new  and  strange  predicament— their  language  is  failing 
under  them — dyni£r  hy  inches. 

The  Italian  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  the  Italian  of  iVriosto 
and  of  Alfieri,  is  spoken  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Siena.  These  are 
the  only  cities  in  all  Italy  which  stand  in  the  same  condition,  with 
respect  to  language,  us  London,  Paris,  Dresden,  or  Madrid.  Now 
comes  the  terrible  fact  for  literature :  jon  enter  Italy  by  Turin,  you  go 
into  society,  and  to  your  great  mortification  and  astonbhment,  yoa 
W  that  your  perfect  knowledge  of  Italian  avails  you  nothing;  you 
only  catch  a  word  here  and  there,  which  has  some  distant  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  Goldoni  and  Metastasio.  Every  body  at  Turiiji 
speaks  Piedmontese.  Italian  is  inde(^d  the  written  language,  but  a 
man  would  make  himself  supremely  ridiculous  at  the  parties  of  the 

beautiful  Countess  R  ,  if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 

speak  a  word  of  it.  If  the  Piedmontese  ever  use  that  language,  it  is 
Cftdy  from  politeness  to  some  stranger  who  is  recommended  to  them. 
It  constrains  every  body.  The  Piedmontese,  who  are  a  sarcastic 
people,  and  mtfch  given  to  bitter  sardonic  laughter,  cannot  joke  in 
Italian.    You  leave 'furin,  and  arrive  at  (Senoa;  you  hear  nothing 
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but  Qenoese.  Here  you  afe  wone  off  still,  it  is  far  more  unintelligible 
than  Piedmontese.  It  cost  me  three  months  pains  to  understand  it, 
and  yet,  as  yon  know,  in  the  absence  of  hotter  qnn1itip<,  Natnre  has 
cndov^ed  me  with  a  great  facility  of  acquiriug  languages.  I  will  give 
you  one  example  of  Genoese  (Zencsc) — Genoa  is  called  Zena. — The 
three  Italian  words,  ostra  Signoria  sd,  are  reduced  to  the  two 
Genoese  words,  Sha  sa,  the  word  Sha  alone  expressing  the  whole  of 
Vostra  Si^^noria.  Well^  yon  leave  Genoa,  wMch  is  only  thirty  leagues 
from  Turin,  and  go  to  Milan,  .which  is  sdso  thirty  leagues  from  these 
two  cities  respectively,  and  there  you  come  to  the  lingua  delta  minga^ 
that  is,  the  language  in  which  nothing  at  air*  is  translated  by  mtnga. 
This  is  completely  different  from  either  Picdmoi!t<'se  or  Genoose. 
Toiniiiuso  Grossi,  a  very  poor  youncr  advocate,  whom  I  look  upon  as 
perli  ijs.s  tlie  first  living  poet  of  Italy,  has  written  in  Milanese.  This 
admirable  poem.  El  di  d'incoeu*  is  restricted  to  a  population  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  persons.  At  Brescia  they  speak  Bressao,  which 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  Venetian ;  as  also  has  Veronese.  Venetian 
IS. delightful ;  in  spirit  and  vivacity  it  is  like  French.  The  Venetians 
are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  possession  of 
wit,  t^at  faculty  which  enables  a  man  to  amuse  his  hearers,  to  please 
them,  to  make  them  happy  for  five  minutes, — unless  they  are  bankrupt, 
—or  have  a  fit  of  the  spleen, — or  arc  puritans.  The  Venetians,  stronjj  in 
this  undisputed  advantage,  even  now  that  their  delightful  capital j  which 
in  1797  contained  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  fallen  off  to  forty 
thousand  beggars,  have  an  utter  contempt  for  the  language  spoken  by 
the  pedants  without  ideas  or  passions,  who  inhabit  Siena,  or  the 
country  of  Dante,  once  so  frmtful  in  great  men.  The  Bolognese,Nea^ 
politan,  and  Sicilian  languages,  differ  as  widely  from  the  language  of 
Florence  and  Rome,  as  the  Genoese  or  the  Venetian.  In  the  city  of 
Naplep  alone,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty  thoiisand  fro«;- 
ticulators,  even  1,  a  foreigner,  was  able  to  distinguish  and  to  acquire 
three  languages.  The  inhabitants  of  Pizzo-faicoue  do  not  speak  like 
those  of  Pontc  della  Madelena. 

My  opinion  is  that  Genoese,  Milanese,  and  Neapolitan,  are  anterior 
to  Latin.  Milanese,  according  to  my  theory,  goes  back,  at  least,  to 
the  year  600  B.  C.  at  which  time  the  Gauls  made  an  irruption  into 
ihe  country  lying  between  the  Tesino,  the  Po,  and  the  Alps ;  and 
Bellovesus  converted  the  town  or  burg  of  Milan  into  a  city,  which  was 
first  completely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  under  Scipio  Nasica,in  the 
year  191  B.C. 

In  the  year  452  IMilan  was  taken  by  Attila,  and  subsequently  occu- 
pied by  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  Uraja,  &c.  It  was  therefore  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Bomans  only  643  years. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Florence,  which  carried  on  an  Immense  com- 
merce, and  filled  nearly  the  station  in  Europe  which,  from  its  fortu- 
nate insular  position  and  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants,  England  now 
holds, — Florence  might  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  She  was 
iTio re  peculiarly  the  mctropi  ^lis  of  letters  and  of  intellect.  This  ad- 
vantage she  owed  to  the  liberty  she  then  enjoyed,  and  to  the  luclcy 

*  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  liistory  nf  the  assassination  of  Count  Prina«  a  minister 
of  NapoIe<»i,  which  was  peipetrated  ou  the  21st  of  April,  by  sonne  aaiasains  hired  by 
the  Becret  Coiuniiisxiei  of  Anstiia,  at  kait  tie  fama  narrat. 
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acetdent  wbieh  made  her  the  birth-place  of  ])aiite,  tlie  father  of  the 
ItftUan  tongue ;  of  Petcarea>  Boecaccio,  Politian,  Michael  Angelo^ 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  whom  your  Roecoe 
has  given  a  portrait,  ridiculously  decked  out  in  modern  colours.  But 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  though  a  very  differ«M!t  personage  from  the 
rompomtion  manufactnrod  hv  bi*^  English  biographer,  was,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  greatest  sovei  ( who  has  appeared  in  the  world^ftrom 
the  beginning  of  monarchy  dovs  ii  to  this  hour. 

In  1339  absolute  monarchy  was  established  at  Milan  by  Lucchlno 
Viseonti.  The  snecessors  of  tliis  man,  equally  conspicuous  for  liis  wit 
and  his  villainy,  were  several  times  on  the  point  of  becoming  sovereigns 
of  all  Italy.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  ^Tihinese  tongue  would,  in  all 
probability,  have,  spite  of  the  genius  of  Dante,  taken  the  place  which 
is  now  held  by  the  Florentine.  The  latter,  winch  it  is  impossible  to 
fiprak  quickly,  would  have  been  superseded  by  the  former^  which  is 
susceptible  of  rapid  utterance. 

As  we  tiud  it  iu  1825,  the  Tuscan  language  may  he  compared  to  a 
young  Turldsh  prince  who  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  all  his  bro- 
thers to  deaths  and  consequently  does  not  sit  quite  secure  upon  his 
throne.  Thence  arises  Its  want  of  clearness.  If  you  are  spealdng  of 
the  simplest,  the  most  material  object— of  a  sieve,  for  instance— its 
name  in  Milanese,  Venetian,  Genoese,  Neapolitan,  &c.  instantly  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Milanese,  the  Venetian,  &c.  8cc.,  with 
whom  you  are  speaking.  They  are  obliged  to  use  an  effort  of  memory 
to  recall  the  Florentine  name.  Judge  how  it  must  be  with  those  words 
which  express  the  shades  and  fluctuations  of  passion — for  instance, 
the  first  worlcings  of  jealous  uneasiness  in  the  heart  of  a  young  bus- 
bend^  when  he  sees  the  same  partner  dancing  all  the  evening  with  his 
wife  at  a  balL 

For  things  of  this  nature,  and,  observe,  upon  such  delicate  fare  does 
poetry  almost  entirely  subsist,  the  Venetian,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Ge- 
noese, three  times  out  of  four,  do  not  know  which  is  the  fippropriate 
Tuscan  word  ;  whilst  they  are  hunting  iu  the  dictlonury  their  poetical 
etithusiayni  evaporates.  We  are  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  and  a 
tenable  oue  it  is  iur  Italian  literature — the  Florentine  language — that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Dictionary  della  Crusca,  is,  in  fact,  a 
dead  language  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  these  cities  ttie 
newspapers  and  advertisements  of  ever^  kind  are  printed  in  what  pre- 
tends to  be  Italian.  But  the  pedants  of  Tuseany  are  perfectly  right 
when  tliey  ei*y  out  that  Ttnlian  is  not  Italian.  It  is  the  patois  of 
the  place  translated  into  Italian,  with  the  help  of  the  dictionary,  &e., 
as  school-hoys  say,  word  for  word.  The  words  are  translated  ;  but 
not  the  terms  of  expression,  which  retain  their  Piedmoutese,  Venetian, 
or  Neapolitan  character.  Will  you  believe  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you  I  When  I  was  at  Xjeghom,  a  very  well-educated  and  rich 
Lacchese  said,  in  my  liearing,  to  a  Florentine  of  the  same  class : 
"  Our  government  is  so  bigoted  that  it  ohlij^ed  us  to  shut  up  our 
boxes  (logge)  on  the  eve  of  such  a  Saint."'  The  Florentine  did  not  at 
first  underRtaiul  the  word  lofrf^f,  and  took  it  to  mean  shops^ — yet 
Lucca  and  Florence  are  only  iiity  miles  apart.  Such  is  the  state  of 
Italy  as  to  language. 
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Yon  will,  I  tlunlr,  acknowledge,  that  a  man  can  be  a  t>oet  !n  that 
language  alone  which  he  talks  to  his  mistress  and  to  his  iiTals.  The 
Tuscan  must  be  used  as  a  dead  language  by  every  nan  not  horn  at 

Florence,  Siena,  or  Rome.  Hence  arises  the  sustained,  the  unre- 
lenting emphasis,  the  lengthiness  of  the  poems,  written  in  Tuscan  in 
thoso  pnrt'j  of  ftnly  whore  it  is  not  spoken..* 

TJnfin  tuiiately,  the  lca«t  poetical  people  in  Italy  are,  at  this  moment, 
the  Flni  eiitines  and  Siencsc.  It  is  at  Bologna,  at  Reggio,  at  Venice, 
that  you  must  look  for  the  poetical  tone  of  feeling — the  incipient 
madness,  if  you  will — which  makes  poets. 

.  What  is  the  coneluflion  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  obsenratioiiBl 
Wlinf,  that  the  greatest  living  poets  are  Tominaso  Gr(^sl;  who  writes 
In  Milanese,  and  Pietro  Buratti,  whose  exquisite  satires  are  in  Ve- 
netian. Every  hody  admires  Niccolini's  Tuscan  verses,  (see  his  tra- 
gedy ofNabucco,  which  is  a  continual  allusion  to  Napoleon,)  but  no- 
hody  reads  them.  What,  indeed,  can  he  more  cold  and  uninteresting 
than  a  parallel,  run  through  five  mortal  arts,  between  Nahuchodo- 
,  nosor  and  Napoleon  ?  It  might  have  passed  for  very  clever  in  1650. 

Somebody  at  Genoa  has  just  published  a  comedy,  from  which  the 
letter  R  is  excluded.  When  one  sees  such  puerilities,  one  is  ready  to 
believe  that  the  fortunate  seventeenih  century  is  about  to  return^  for 
the  good  of  the  Jesuits. 

I  have  just  heard  that  Tommaso  Grossi,  T^  hom  I  thought  really 
a  man  of  genijis,  is  seriously  occupied  in  writing  a  poem  in  Flo- 
rentine Italian.   It  will  be  as  thoroughly  tedious  as  his  Ildegonda. 

Vale,  e  me  ama,  jL.  C.  D. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BIPRlSOX.^rEXT  AND  ADW-NTURES  OF 
JOSHUA  DONE,  L\  \  A1U0LS  rAllXS  OF  iilAi\CE.f 

t  ARRFVED  at  Paris  in  July,  1802,  in  order  to  pursue  my  studies  in 
music  and  French.  War  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  May  of  1803. 
I  resided,  however,  at  Paris,  till  the  December  of  that  year,  when  I 
was  ordered  lo  Verdun,  the  d^pot  of  British  prisoners  on  parole. 
A  dispute  with  some  Frenchmen  concerning  Mortier's  conquest  of 
Hanover^  and  the  results  they  pretended  to  foresee,  accelerated  iny 
departure.  When  I  arrived  at  Verdun,  the  inhahitants  had  hecome 

•  Nevertlieleaa,  the  facts,  «^  opposed  to  this  tlieory  of  our  ingenious  coxres^oudeat. 
Stand  thiut^iijnostowaa  Inmiat^erraTa;  Beinardo  Tasso,  at  Bergamo;  lorquato 
Tasso,  at  Torrento  ;  Sannagard,  at  Naples  ;  f 'ostanzo,  at  Nai)le8 ;  Tassoni,  at  Mo- 
dena  i  Maggio,  at  Mikui ;  Guidi,  at  Favia ;  Guarini,  at  Ferrara  j  Frugoni,  at  0«uoa ; 
KeCMtMio,  ht  Aatm'j  Chiatran,  at  SaTOQa.;  M&uA,  stAid,  in  FtodnMikt;  Parini, 
at  Milan;  Pii)demontc»  at  \'erona;  Fortiguerra,  at  Pistoja;  Monti,  at  Fiuignani 
Ugo  Foscolo,  at  Venice  ;  Silvio  Pt'llico,  at  Turin  ;  Manzoni,  at  Milan. 

A»m\  and  Fusignand  are  indeed  in  the  Roman  States,  but  neitlier  Metastasio  nor 
Monti  »mvad  tlMir  edncatioa  at  Rome ;  and  Fortigacna,  the  only  Tmcaii  in  the  list, 
was  educated  at  Pavia. 

Ail.  these,  therefore,  fall  under  the  description  of  men  who  cannot  be  poet$,  siucd  the 
4ialecta  of  their  respective  birth-places  were,  in  tlie  time  of  the  earlier  of  them,  pretty 
much  what  tliey  are  at  this  day. 

t  One  of  Mr.  Doae's  principal  motives  for  making  his  adventOTes  pu>)lic,  is  the 
\^fi9  th{^  the.GoTeiniaeat  of  the  coootiy  may  be  induced,  to  conrider,  that  the  cip« 
cumatances  of  bia  caae  entitle  Idm  to  some  indemnificatioa  Sir  tlie  adfeiing^  he  }m 


ieeonciled  to  the  English,  whom  they  at  first  disliked  and  despised  ; 
lot  iinmerems  penonfti  renconnfen  lia^  pfored  to  iht  erroneoiur 
dpinlon  they  had  imtnihed  from  the  ezaggttntted  acoountt  of  thcf 
tevelafionary  papers.  The  rap^erlty  of  our  countrrmen  at  boxinff 
and  wrestling  tended  greatly  to  suppress  the  pngnacious  disposition  or 
the  natiTes.  I  reniniTtrd  at  Verdun,  on  parole,  nutil  Jannafy  1805, 
when,  having  failed  to  attend  muster,  I  was  escorted  hy  genc-frnrmes 
from  prison  to  prison,  being  destined  for  the  fortress  of  Biit  he,  in 
Lon'ame,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  Rhine.  At  the  very  first 
s^age  (Mars  la  Tour)  I  was  robbed  of  a  doable  Louis  d'or,  by  a  gen- 
d'arne^  and  was  exceedingly  III  used  fbr  being  so  mixeasonable  as  to 
^ph^  of  it.  The  thief  was  discomed  shortly  after  iny  defiartnre^ 
and  disnilssed  from  lus  sitvatlon;  hut  they  never  returned  me  my 
noney. 

Oh  luiy  road  to  Saare  Louis  I  met  several  Englishmen  frozen  to 
death,  in  on  open  cart,  in  which  they  were  heincr  coTiveyed  to  Metz. 
At  that  period  the  British  sick  at  Saare  Louis  were  si  nt  to  Metz,  a 
thsiance  of  twelve  leagues,  there  bein^  no  retjular  hospital  at  the 
former  place.  However  incredible  it  may  appear,  this  practice  was 
continued  (or  several  years. 

Alter  a  palnfal  march,  ia  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  I  (it  length 
ufiTed^at  the  fort  of  BItche,  famous  for  its  assault  hy  the  Pjrussbnsy 
m  the  Berolntion,  The  f^eh  assert  that  their  opponents  lost  four 
fhonsand  men  in  tlieir  desperate  attempt  io  take  it  by  a  coup  dc  main. 
Its  gToomy,  but  majestic  appearance,  as  it  suddeiily  strikes  the  eye 
hi^m  the  opposite  eminence,  is  appalling  in  the  extreme,  tn  one  who  is 
flooined  to  be  its  inmate.  It  is  nearly  sntTonnded  l»y  a  thick  wood  ; 
OTi  the  ri^ht  is  a  lake  which  yields  a  plentif\d  supply  of  fish ;  in  front 
of  the  fortress  stands  the  town  of  Bitche,  containing  about  two  thou- 
sand inhahitants.  Tb^  fortress  is  divided  into  three  parts/  connected, 
with  each  other  by  means  of  dfaw-hridges ;  the  extreme  height  is 
i^ut  eighty  feet.  On  the  spectator's  right  is  the  "  petite  tete,"  on 
Ms  left  the  grosse  tete,"  and  in  the  centre  t&e  main  fort,  barracks, 
sobterraneous  vaults,  &c.  In  this  latter  place  were  confined  about 
two  hundred  British  prisoners,  who  were  sent  thither  for  punishment 
from  different  d^pdts :  the  greater  part  had  failed  in  attempting  to 
escape. 

In  the  summer  preceding  my  arrival  at  this  dismal  place,  two 
nnfortunate  Englishmen,  named  Cox  apd  Marshal,  were  har1>aronsIy 
murdered,  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  liberty.  A  plan  had  lieen 
matured,  hut,  through  the  information  of  some  Jerseymen  who  were 

confined  with  them,  the  French  Commandant,  Colonel  Clement,  formed 
the  resolution  of  making  a  dreadful  example,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
prisoners  from  any  future  attempts  to  escape.  At  midiiip:ht.  Cox  and 
Marshal  entered  the  fatal  aperture  which  would  have  conducted  tliem 
to  the  exterior  of  the  fort,  when  they  were  assailed  by  gens-d'armes, 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  who  literally  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Poor  Cox's  face  was  so  disfigured  that  his  comrades  could  not  recognise 
a  single  feature.  .  The  fate  of  tlie  manly,  good-natured  Cox  was 
ieart-reuding  in  the  extreme ;  lie  had  been  carpenter's  ^ate  on  hoard 
'fLa  Min^rve^"  Captain  Brenton;  having  a  short  t|me  previously 
ieuiiei  thtf  Bhiue,  he  wad  ^takea  on  on6  oif  t^e  island  in  that 
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rapid  river,  to  wbieh  be  had  swam  witii  lu»  little  son  on  I118  h&ck ; 

had  he  gained  the  opposite  shore  hb  lilMrty  would  have  been  secure  ; 
for,  at  til  at  period  Napoleon  had  no  apparent  influence  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  child,  who  was  but  five  years  old^  was  generously  pro* 
vided  for  bv  his  uoble  commander. 

Never  was  there  a  more  unfeeling  and  sanguinary  disposition 
concealed  under  such  a  prepossessing  aud  even  fascinating  couutentMice 
as  that  of  Colonel  Clement.  He  never  fofgave  my  criticism  on  one  of 
his  proclamations  as  be  called  them.  Being  informed  of  it  by  one  of 
the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  spies  that  infested  the  fortress,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  upbraid  me  with  it,  and,  ever  after,  <>ought  opportunities  to 
reader  my  condition  doubly  miserable.  In  May  follo^^ng  I  became 
dangerously  ill  of  a  putrid  fever,  which  lasted  two  months  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  I  returned  to  the  fort,  having  witnessed  the  death  of  many 
of  my  iellow-captives,  during  my  stay  at  the  hospital.  I'he  prisoners 
were  permitted  to  go  to  the  town-market  twice  a  week,  but  spirits  were 
not  allowed  to  be  brought  up  into  the  fort,  the  proprietor  of  the  Canteen 
having  a  monopoly  of  that  article,  which  was  of  a  quality  so  inferior 
that  the  prisoners  frequently  infringed  the  order  by  introducing  some 
of  a  better  quality  concealed  in  their  baskets,  bladders,  &c.  One 
morning,  on  our  return  from  market,  a  general  search  took  place  by 
the  guard,  who  did  considerable  damage  in  throwing  baskets  down, 
dain?iiring  eggs,  butter,  &c. ;  at  length  they  seized  a  large  bladder, 
couiamiug  (joguac  brandy;  this  was  thought  an  excellent  prize  by  ihe 
guard,  to  whom  it  became  forfeited.  A  furious  struggle  took  place 
betwixt  the  French  sappers  and  a  British  prisoner,  named  Fraser^  who, 
seeing  himself  nearly  overpowered,  drew  his  knife,  and,  with  a  trium- 
pliant  smile,  plunged  it  into  the  bladder,  which  discharged  its  contents 
over  the  disappointed  guard.  Fraser  was  sadly  beaten  for  his  hardi- 
hood: a  general  complaint  was  made :  I  was  requested  to  interpret  the 
wishes  of  my  fellow-captives  ;  the  cnnimaiidant  reluctantly  ordered 
the  losers  to  be  remunerated,  but  I  iiu  untvl  greater  molestation  in 
consequence  oL  my  interference  in  behalt  ot"  my  countrymen,  being  still 
confined  in  the  subterraneous  vaults,  while  others,  who  had  not  beea 
there  half  so  long  as  I,  were  permitted  to  lodge  in  the  barracks  above. 
Shortly  after,  a  midshipman  named  Nairn  was  run  through  the  heart 
wltli  ;t  bayonetjthrough  the  mere  caprice  of  a  centinel;  this  happened  in 
broad  daylight,  and  was  witnessea  by  numbers,  but  the  perpetrator 
passed  unpunished.  Bcllcbambers,  another  midsliipniDn,  was  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  through  a  sabre-cut  from  a  gen-d'arme. 
InnuHierable  were  the  indignities  and  cruelties  exercised  on  the 
defenceless  captives,  who  were  continually  subjected  to  the  most 
mortifying  humiliations.  Many  grievances  were  redressed,  in  cimse- 
qnence  of  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  I  sent  to  the  French 
government ;  but  my  fate  was  rendered  the  more  irksome  on  that 
account.  General  Maisonneuve,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  British ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
Colonel  Clement  in  any  act  of  harshness  towards  the  prisoners. 

After  twenty  months'  imprisonment  in  this  dreary  abode,  wbieb  bad 
considerably  impaired  my  health,  I  at  length  obtained  leave  tu  return 
to  Verdun.  On  my  road  thither,  in  September,  1806,  I  met  part  of 
the  French  army  going  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  confident  of  success ; 
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several  of  fhem,  with  their  characteristic  boasting,  affirined  that,  from 
Prussia  they  should  ffo  to  England.  Their  geographical  ignorance  is 
past  belief.  I  have  i Vequently  heard  Frenchmen  assert  that  there  was 
a  passage  to  Kngland  without  crossing  the  sea ;  others  say  that  no 
eom  grows  in  England.  They  who  liave  not  conversed  with  the  French 
peasantry  of  the  interior,  will  with  difficulty  credit  the  extent  of  their 
Ignorance.  Some  have  positively  enquired  whether  we  had  any  trees  or 
com  growing  in  England^  and  whether  we  did  not  all  live  in  ships,  with 
sundry  other  ridiculous  questions,  which  appeared  to  me  the  more 
ertraordinary  in  men  so  far  superior  to  the  peasantry  of  other  countries, 
both  ill  manners  and  in  conversation.  I  returned  to  Verdun  where  the 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  was  manifest,  nor  was  it  difficult  to  account 
for  it.  In  this  town,  consisting  oi  nine  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of 
'  British  prisoners;  there  were  fifteen  hanlcers^who  found  their  hill- 
negociations  very  lucrative.  It  was  no  un<&ommon  occurrence  for  an 
^glislunan  to  wait  six  and  even  twelve  months  for  an  answer  to  his 
hills  of  exchange  ;  the  wily  banker  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulty 
of  correspondence  with  England ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  deigned  to 
settle  with  you,  he  deducted  a  quarter,  and  sonietinies  a  third,  for  loss 
of  exchange,  &c.  On  a  ninfl(*rate  calculation,  many  British  prisoners 
did  not  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  remitted  to  them 
irom  their  friends.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  so 
small  a  population  should  become  generally  rich,  when  there  were 
residing  in  Verdun  Englishmen  whose  incomes  exceeded  10,000/.  per 
annum. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  f(  u  anecdotes,  which  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  intercoui^e  betwixt  the  British  and  Verdunians.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  when  the  English  first  arrived  here,  they  were 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  specio'^  of  contempt,  the  latter 
imagining  that  we  were  greatly  inferior  to  tliem,  except  when  on  board 
of  ship.  Innumerable  occurences  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  two  parties  had  been  tried.  The  Verdunians  had 
now  begun  tacitly  to  allow  the  superiority  of  their  guests,  and  turned 
their  attention  more  earnestly  to  plucking  the  birds  Q'  plumer  les 
oiseaux*'  was  their  phrase)  that  fell  to  their  lot.  Each  Englishman 
was  emphatically  called  by  his  landlord  or  landlady,  mon  Anglais,'* 
when  discoursing  of  him  to  an  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  extremely 
entertaining  to  observe  the  jonlonsy  each  Verdnnian  showed  towards 
his  townsman,  when  he  su-^|U'(  ted  him  of  har]i(Miring  any  design  to 
decoy  "  his  Englishman"  away  from  him.  No  circumstance  impressed 
more  strongly  on  the  natives  thje  conviction  of  the  physical  superiority 
of  the  British  than  the  following : — ^The  majority  of  the  young  men 
of  the  lower  town  (ville  basse)  and  about  forty  midshipmen,  had  a 
regular  battle  with  sticks.  The  latter  were  led  on  by  a  youth,  named 
Thorley,  who  had  been  recently  made  a  lieutenant.  Although  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  the  Verdunians  were  defeated  and  chased  by 
their  opponents  over  the  bridge  ;  being  there  reinforced  by  the  guard, 
t]iey  returned  to  the  attack  ;  the  mids  then  retreated  ;  but  Thorley, 
like  a  good  commander,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
received  m^any  severe  bruises  aud.  dis>aLled  several  of  his  assailants, 
tliat  he  siirrendered.  The  next  morning  he  was  taken  before  the 
coBuiiatidaDt^  who^  whun     had  exaniined  sevsral  of  the  iuUives  who 


appeared  against  him  wit|i  thoir  heads  bound  up,  he  ndmomshed 
tnem  to  be  silent,  for  the  honour  of  their  country  ;  Thorlcy  wdjs 
therefore  liberated^  aud^  doubtless,  that  circumstanep  nof;  c^ily  be 
forgotten  at  Veirdiui. 

The  fbUowiiig  case  in^ircd  ^  Verdmiiais  with  ao  small  dcigrce  of 
respeet  for  the  British  character: — ^4- captaia  of  a  mercfaaiit^vesflels 
named  M^rurlliy,  liad  a  scuffle  with  a  wood-ranger ;  the  latter  com- 
plnined  to  Goucral  Wirion,  who  commanded  the  d6ji6t,  that  ISPCarthy 
had  ill-trontcd  liim,  knockintj  hhii  down  every  time  he  attempted  to 
rise-  "  3Iou  uiiii,"  said  the  general  to  him,  "  lorsqn'iiri  Anglais  vous 
assomme,  nc  vous  rclevez  jamais  que  (juaud  il  .sera  parti."*  Poor 
Wirion !  his  avarice  wai>  the  cause  of  his  destiuction ;  it  is  computed 
that  he  extorted  nearly  a  million  of  francs  from  the  Pritish  at  Vmlun. 
Kapoleon»  having  seal  to  him  from  Pans,  tore  his  epaulettes  off,  and 
dismissed  him  with  this  disgraeefol  expression :  AUes,  f— -  !*'  He 
departed,  and  shot  himself  in  the  "  Bois  de  Boulogne."  Whea 
Napoleon  heard  of  bis  end,  be  exclaimed*  "  il  y  a  long  terns  qu'ilauroit 
dft  le  faire/'t  Wirion  was  just  and  even  indiilo^ent  to  the  poorer  class 
of  prisoners  :  the  wealthy  alone  haid  cause  to  complain  of  him.  His 
successor  J  (  lonel  Courselles,wa8  a  very  ditfereut  character;  avaricious, 
like  Wiiion,  hut  possessing  none  of  his  redeeming  qualities — a  bitter 
enemy  to  £ngUs|uueu  of  all  ranks:  be  was  detested  even  by  lu9 
eountrymen  for  his  excessive  tyranny.  He  was  commandant  de  plaoa 
in  Wirion's  time^  hut  his  means  of  doiog  mischief  were  much  more 
limited  than  they  became  after  bis  superior's  removal.  His  want  of 
common  humanity  was  only  equalled  by  his  extreme  peurility.  He  was 
more  cautious  in  money  matters  than  his  predecessor,  hut  his  hankering 
after  the  unrighteous  mammon  was  at  least  equal  to  Wirion';?.  Lieut. 
Massin,  of  the  gens-d'armerie,  was  sacriticcd  by  him;  the  poor  fellow 
had  not  stitheicnt  cniiiiiiig  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  the  cash  that 
Massin  had  embez/kd  from  the  prisoners  having  been  pocketed  by 
Courselles.  When  (he  trick  was  discovered,  l^assin  shot  hunself ;  but, 
with  his  last  words,  charged  CourseUet  with  havinf  made  a  dupe  of 
him.  When  this  rash  deed  was  known,  the  IBaglish  who  had  suffered 
by  him,  sincerely  pitied  him,  while  his  countrymen«  on  the  contiarjr* 
beliaved  with  the  most  indecent  levity  on  the  occasion  ;  uttering  such 

expressions  as  these:  "Ah!  il  est  f  "il  nechantera  plus ;  "    il  ne 

danscra  plus : "  with  others,  stiil  more  disi^usting.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  although  lio  nation  on  earth  pretends  to  more  sentiment  than  the 
French,  there  are  none  who  have  less  sympathy;  their  altectalion  of 
frankness,  delicacy,  and  affection  is  easily  seen  tbi'ough  by  an  acute 
observer ;  their  momentary  warmth  of  heart  is  a  mere  lin  de  paille 
they  may  call  it  philosophy,  if  they  please,  Intf  it  is  a  species  of 
pliilosophy  that  untits  them  for  permaneat,  fritfttdly  intercourse. 

Dearly  did  the  British  pay  for  their  parole,  for  every  class  of  the 
natives  vied  with  each  other  in  their  shameful  exactions.  If  we  took 
n  walk  into  any  of  the  surrounding  villages,  the  sani'^  sv^tein  of 
extortion  awaited  us.  On  our  entrance  into  the  smallest  iiamlct,  even 
the  children  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  rigbt  to  deece  us;  for  v.^ 

*  My  tamdt  if  an  fingliflliiiwii  knocks  yen.  down,  t|ev<er  |et  tip  a^in  tHi  he  ii  gone 
t  liiihoiiH  htm  ton  it  Isfig  ago* 


mm  fii$qii6iltly  greeted  witli  tbe  following  strain:  ^JkiammA  na 
wofl  B'il  Toos  p&it,  Bfonsiettr^"*  hni  the  nuMt  ludicrous  idea  wai 
their  etebatitution  of  Goad  dam^  for  Monsieur,  which  was  uttered 
with  a  peculiarly  imploring  accent;  the  little  urchins,  doubtleiSy 

imaginlug  that  no  sound  could  possibly  he  more  acceptahlo  to  an 
English  oar  than  tlip  snid  (load  dam.  It  was  often  used  hy  the 
Verdunians  in  a  contemptuous  mauner,  to  designate  an  Englisliman, 
as :  «  Voila  un  G— d  d— m «  C'eat  un  G— d  d— ni."  t  This  reminds 
me  of  a  severe  but  just  censure  on  oui*  unmeaning  use  of  that  absurd 
expression.  In  a  French  play,  Le  Ctnnie  de  Grammont,  a  valet^ 
ebservesy  that  he  is  veil  acquainted  tritfa  the  English  language,  for 
he  can  pronounce  6r — d  d — m,  with  all  its  various  intonatsons ;  and 
-  nothing  can  exceed  the  comic  effect  of  five  or  six  examples  he  gives,  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  subject ;  but  the  grand  finale,  wherewith  he 
Tn'nds  up  hi«  argument, is  bo  replete  withsoniKl  n-itiri'^ni,  and  the  most 
bitter  sarcasm,  that  every  Englishman  addicted  to  swearing,  should 
read  it.  He  says :  Les  Anglais  ont  bien  quelques  petite  mots,  par 
ci  par  1^,  pour  lier  la  conversation,  mais  il  est  bien  facile  de  s'apperce- 
Foir  que  6— d  d — m  est  le  fond  de  la  languc.";|;  By  the  by,  I 
think*  with  Stsme,  that  the  word  saer^  is  still  more  shocking,  when 
used  by  a  Frenchman,  in  giving  utterance  to  a  revengeful  fodihg. 

We  were  allowed  a  circuit  m  two  leagues  ;  but  if  any  prisoner  was 
found  beyond  that  space,  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  citadel,  and 
a  reward  of  fifty  frm^cs  was  paid  to  those  who  arrestrd  l  im. 

Several  fires  orniiK  d  at  Verdun  and  its  environs,  durjnn"  thn  resi- 
dence of  the  British  in  that  town,  in  all  of  which  they  rendered  the 
most  effectual  service;  but  Auxonnc,  another  d6pdt,  in  the  South  of 
France,  witnessed  one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  that  have  ever  beeu 
recdrded  of  oi^r  countrymen.  A  most  dreadful  fire  broke  out  there 
during  the  night,  and '  while  the  panic-struck  inhabitants  looked  on 
with  stupified  amazement,  the  English  prisoners  were  rushing  through 
the  fire  and  extricating  their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  fiames,  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives.  In  short,  the  town  was  saved 
from  entire  destrurtion.  by  their  sole  exertions. 

Having  been  frequently  conhned  in  the  citadel  of  Verdun,  in  con- 
2t4neuce  of  the  escape  of  several  d(>tenus,  I  at  length  resolved  to 
attempt  to  liberate  myself;  and,  in  the  mouth  of  July,  1810, 1  reached 
St.  Maloes,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  but,  on 
stepping  into  a  fi^dnng^boat,  I 'was  retaken  within  sigbt  of  a  British 
frigate.  FVom  thetoWn-jail  I  was  sent  to  SoUdor  tower,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  From  the  top  of  lliis  place  I  witnessed  the  chasing 
of  several  French  veisels  by  the  English.  In  a  month  I  was  remanded 
to  Verdun,  and  now  T  began  to  feel  real  misery :  one  of  my  hands 
h<'\n<f  fettered,  and  attached  to  any  deserter  or  criminal  who  was 
desfiupd  for  the  same  route  as  myself.  In  this  manner  I  passed 
through  Dol,  Rennes,  Laval,  Versailles,  St.  Denis,  Mcaux,  Chateau 
Thiery,  Chdlons  sur  Marne,  St.  Menehould,  and  Clermont ;  and 
returned  to  Verdun  on  the  6t|i  of  Oetober,'  aflUar  a  most  painful  march 

•ill    I   111  111   II  i'  I  ■■■■  i'i«p->ii1hit»riih  !■  # 

•Give  me  a  hnlf  ppnny,  if  you  please.  Sir. 
t  There    a  G — d  ti — mj  he  i»  ^  f^rr4  47r™» 

t  The  Eo^liBh  have,  sO^v*  sdnis  ittde'#OKd|  to  oonMCt  the  ccanen|tioa»  hut 
it%^Si^tk^p««iei^tkitje^«^ft  ItelM  -  • 
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of  five  hundred  miles,  led  in  chains  or  fetters  as  if  I  had  been  a  male- 
factor ;  whereaa  my  only  crime  waa  in  endeaTonring  to  regain  that 
liberty  I  bad  been  depriyed  of>  contrary  to  all  laws  of  civilized 
nations.  In  Britany  I  frequently  was  ioceed  to  march  ten  leagues  a 
day,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  an  unfeeling 
populace,  who  took  mc  for  a  spy.  During  this  journey,  I  observed 
that  the  gens-d'armcs  'vpre  despotic  over  tlie  native'^ :  the  poor  pea- 
santry trembling  at  their  iiofl.  If  any  one  had  the  temerity  to  pass  a 
gens-d'armes  without  paying  him  the  respect  he  required,  the  former 
was  sure  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  most  rancorous  enmity.  Even  the 
mayor  of  a  Tillage  was  snbservient  to  the  gens-d'armerie,  and  I  doabt 
whether  the  janissaries  ever  ezerdsed  so  absolute  a  power  as  tluit  of 
the  French  gens-d'annerie.  Some  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  most 
excessive  meanness ;  such  as  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of 
their  prisoners,  taking  their  money,  and  requesting  the  landlord  to  put 
the  hill  to  tlieir  aceonnt,  wliirh  wns  seldom  demanded  of  them.  Tho 
houses  re  we  stopped  on  the  road,  were  termed  "  Maisous  de 
CorrespoitJitnce,"  as  on  certain  days,  previously  agreed  on,  the  gens- 
d'armes  conducted  their  prisoners  from  opposite  directions,  the 
general  rendesrons  being  at  these  houses,  which  were  commonly 
situated  about  half-way  betwixt  the  respective  prisons.  Notwith- 
standing the  exorbitant  power  possessed  by  the  gens-d'armes,  and 
their  general  abuse  of  it,  there  were  many  humane  and  generous  men 
among  them ;  they  are  commonly  better  iniformed  than  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen. 

On  my  arrival  at  Verdun,  the  commandant,  Coursellep,  ordered  me 
to  be  confined,  on  bread  and  water,  in  the  tower  of  the  citadel.  After 
two  months'  solitary  coniiiiument,  I  had  several  companiuns  iu  my 
dangeon,  who  assisted  me  in  opening  a  passage  through  the  walls  of 
the  tower,  which  were  about  four  feet  thick ;  just  as  we  had  remored 
th6  last  stone,  we  were  discovered  by  the  jailer,  who  acddentally  laid 
liis  hand  on  one  of  the  paillasses  filled  with  the  fragments  of  the  wall. 
We  were  then  crammed  into  a  dark  dungeon,  in  Porte  Chaus8ee,"0ii 
Christmas  eve  ;  here  we  remained  till  the  towpr  was  rebuilt ;  we  were 
then  replaced  in  our  former  abode.  In  about  two  months  our  party 
consisted  of  seven,  namely,  Messrs.  Tborley,  M*Grab,Le  Worthy, and 
Hemer,  of  the  Uoyai  JNavy,  and  Messrs.  Melville,  JVIatlcy,  and  myself, 
non-combatants.  An  extortion  had  been  practised  upon  us  by  the 
jailer,  who  demanded  ten  sous  per  day  in  this  dismal  abode.  At  the 
request  of  my  companions,  I  iiew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  French 
govemment,  and  the  grievance  was  suppressed;  but  the  commandant, 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  me,  for  having  penned  the  statement  of 
this  exaction,  caused  mc  to  be  shut  up,  by  myself,  in  a  dungeon, 
impenetrable  to  tho  litrht.  In  about  a  fortnight  I  was  permitt  d  to 
rejoin  my  companions,  who  had  been  removed  to  an  upper  room  in 
Porte  Chaussee.  Hemer  and  I  shortly  etfected  our  escape;  the 
jailer  having  mislaid  his  keys,  of  which  we  took  possession,  and 
departed.  We  were  retaken  near  6tenay»  in  consequence  of  Hemer'a 
ignorance  of  the  French  language.  We  were  then  reconducted  to  our 
late  habitation  in  Porte  ChaussliB.  I  was  placed  in  the  receptacle  for 
deserters,  &c.  where  I  soon  caught  a  fever,  and  was  transferred  to  tho 
hospital  of  Verdun,  where  1  remained  sU  weeks.  When  oonvaleaoenty 
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I  Wiis  reronductcd  to  the  common  room  in  Porte  ChaussAe.  Rohk^ 
Spanish  prisoners,  who  had  arrived  there  during  my  abseace,  insisted 
jifaat  I  should  treat  them  with  wine.  I  paid  for  two  bottles,  which 
they  said  was  not  enough.  Enraged  at  a  condoct  which  I  had  never 
experienced  even  from  French  prisoners,  I  smashed  the  bottles  against 
each  other,  when  the  Spaniards  fell  upon  me  with  their  Icnives,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  French,  tlie  consequence 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  fatal  to  me.  Shortly  after,  I 
was  removed  to  the  upper  room  with  Messrs.  Jackson,  De  Woliiiar, 
and  M'Farlnnp  ;  we  soon  made  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  whieh  0]>ened  into 
a  garret.  3i  Faiiane  descended  ihst  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  escaped ; 
the  alarm  was  then  given.  Be  Wolmar,  however,  attempted  to  follow 
M'Farlane,  bat  the  rope  was  cut  by  some  persons  underneath;  be  fell 
and  broke  bis  thigh.  Jackson  regained  his  room;  but  I  could  not 
discover  the  apert  are  in  time  to  retreat.  I  heard  the  gingling  of  keys 
and  the  clashing  of  swords  at  the  garret  door;  the  remembrance  of 
Cox  and  Marsbairs  horrid  fate  foreibly  Rtnifk  my  mind.  In  short,  I 
expected  my  hour  was  come.  Giving  inyselt'  up  for  lost,  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  I  made  a  desperate  rush  tbrougli  my  assailants,  the  instant  the 
door  w^as  opened ;  and  fortunately  without  receiving  any  material 
injury.  When  the  searcb  was  over,  Jackson  and  I  were  locked  up 
in  a  room  without  even  straw  to  lie  on.  In  the  month  of  Septemb^ 
following,  I  was  ordered  to  Brian^on,  a  fortress  in  the  Upper  Alps, 
six  hundred  miles  distant.  On  the  dth  of  October,  lietwixt  Lyons 
and  Bourgouin,  I  again  effected  my  escape ;  but,  after  wandering  three 
days  in  the  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rh<ine,  Vwh'.a:  on  chesmits, 
I  was  retaken  near  Valence,  and  arrived  at  Grenoble  in  tinu'  to 
accompany  a  party  of  my  countrymen,  who  were  travelling  to  the  same 
destination  as  myself.  A  few  leagues  beyond  Grenoble  is  the  spot 
where  Napoleon,  after  his  landing  from  Elba,  first  met  the  troops  who 
were  sent  against  bim ;  but  whom  he  harangued  and  brought  over  to 
bim.  We  little  thought  that  retired  spot  would  ever  become  the 
scene  of  an  event  so  extraordinary. 

In  the  latter  end  of  November,  after  a  tedious  march  through  a  wild 
and  dreary  eoiiTifr\^  the  cold  bcinj^  excessive,  we  fit  length,  after 
passing  through  Oap  and  Montdaiiphin,  a  stron,;-  fortress,  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  magnifieeut  castle  of  Briajicou,  situated  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Turin.  The  Fori  des  Trois  Tetcs  was  fixed  upon 
for  our  habitation.  Our  entrance  into  this  majestic  place  was  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  rather  remarkable.  On  arriving  at  the  outer 
gate,  a  centinel  cried:  ** Qui  vive  ! the  reply  from  our  guards  was : 

Prisonniers  Anglais  coupables  de  desertion.*'  The  drawbridge  was 
then  let  down,  and  we  were  allowed  to  enter.  On  being  ranked  up  in 
the  court-yr^rd,  a  most  risible  stage-trick  was  played  off  by  our  moun- 
tebank commandant,  Montet.  The  troops  marched  round  us  three' 
times,  coming  in  atone  JTate,  and  goinff  out  at  anotlier,  so  as  to  make 
their  numbers  appear  more  considerable  by  leaving  no  chasm  betwixt 
the  gates  in  the  interior.  At  length  they  formed  a  line  in  our  rear, 
when  we  perceived  their  amount,  the  paucity  of  which  astonished  us. 
Tlie  commandant  (sumamed  the  goat,"  from  a  lock  of  hair  which 
he  Buffered  to  grow  from  a  wart  on  his  under  lip,  taking  great  pleasure 
in  puHing  it  when  in  conversation)  having  ordered  the  troops  to  prime 
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and  load,  in  our  presence,  exelaimed:    Voyez  vous  ce  monTementUtf 

Le  premier  (rontre  vous  qui  fera  la  mnindro  tontativo  pour  s'^chapper 
sera  fusillo/*  *  We  were  thon  loflrrd  up  in  rooms,  each  containing 
eight  or  ton  of  us.  Here  Geoii;''  Atkinson,  a  native  of  York,  a 
remarkably  fine  young  man,  and  most  ajsrrceable  companion,  died  of  a 
spotted  fever,  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  I  escaped  the  contagion, 
although  I  was  his  bed-fellow;  but,  two  months  afterwards,  being 
slightly  indisposed,  three  of  my  fellow-prisoners  accompanied  me  to 
the  hospital,  where,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape, 
we  were  sent  to  a  dungeon  in  the  fortress,  where  no  light  was  visible 
at  noon-day,  and  which,  heing:  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  \\i\9  rontiiuially 
wet,  from  the  drippin?  of  water  that  issued  from  different  parts  of  it. 
^Vfter  a  iiioiitli's  iinprisonmcut  in  this  wretched  ahode,  tlie  door  was 
forced  open  by  one  of  my  companions,  but  none  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Opposite  the  dungeon  was  a  centinel  pacing  to  and 
ito*\  within  six  yards  to  the  right  was  a  guard-house,  eontaininc 
twenty-four  soldiers ;  on  the  left  was  the  gate  leading  to  Italy ;  beyond 
which  was  a  small  outer  fort.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1812,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  circumstance  took  place.  The  time 
was  fast  n]^proaching when  the  regular  morning  visit  took  place;  we 
had  but  a  fi'w  minutes  to  spare,  when  T  entreated  my  comrades  to 
depart ;  not  one  would  stir.  I'binkin*^  sueh  an  opportunity,  though 
fraught  with  extreme  danger,  was  not  to  be  neglected,  I  watched  the 
moment  when  the  centinel's  back  was  turned,  and  turning  the  corner,  I 
passed  through  the  Italian  gate.  Observing  some  peasants  coming 
towards  me,  I  slackened  my  pace ;  but,  hearing  footsteps  behind  me, 
I  again  accelerated  my  march,  when,  on  looking  back  for  the  first 
time,  I  di>f  ovf'rod  Mr.  Hare  in  full  speed  to  join  me.  He,  with  five 
others  who  took  a  different  road,  -uid  were  retaken  the  same  day,  had 
at  length  resolved  to  leave  the  dungeon.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
the  alarm  was  given  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  and  was  answered  by 
all  the  village  bells  within  sound  of  the  cannon.  The  garrison  then 
sallied  out  in  quest  of  us ;  but  ascending  the  steepest  rocks,  we  lay 
down  amongst  the  bushes,  and  from  thence  had  a  full  view  of  our 
pursuers.  Many  a  shot  did  we  hear  resound  from  beneath  us,  and 
many  a  shuddering  thrill  came  over  us  whenever  the  tremendous  shouts 
of  the  enemy  seemed  to  approach  us.  At  length,  after  a  day  of  agony, 
night  put  an  end  to  miv  fears,  as  the  troops,  ret irinfj  to  the  fort,  left  n«? 
at  libeir\'to  continue  our  journey.  Our  bodies  faint  with  want  of 
food,  but  our  minds  elated  with  the  prospect  of  liberty,  we  scaled  the 
snowy  mountains  tliaL  separated  us  from  Italy.  Frequently  forced 
to  rest  our  weary  limbs  on  the  bare  ground,  the  terrific  quadrupeds  of 
these  savage  regions  would  howl  around  us ;  but  the  season  undoubt- 
edly rendered  them  less  ferocious.  Forty  hours  did  we  pass  without 
food ;  an  occasional  mouthful  of  snow,  or  a  sip  at  a  clear  spring,  was 
all  the  refrcslmient  we  could  procure;  being  afraid  to  enter  any 
human  habitation,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  our  late  prison. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  wc  reached  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cenis,  and  mistaking  our  road,  we  ascended  almost  its  suinmit  he- 
fore  we  perceived  our  error.    This  mounlain,  iVom  which  iiannibal  is 
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idd  to  bm  barangned  hi*  army,  pointing  out  to  them  the  beautiful 
{labs.  iti^  ii^F  "^i*  goiag  to  ooaqaer^  is  now  a  grand  speci* 
■en  of  the  modern  improvement  in  roads.  There  is  a  wide  carriage-' 
road  over  it,  where  formerly  there  was  no  travelling  hut  through  a 

nnrro^v  and  extremely  dangoroim  pnth.  Part  of  tho  old  road  still 
remains,  and  Tn;iny  of  the  uativos  prcff  i  it;  altlionirh  by  so  rloing, 
thpy  are  in  roust  iiit  danger  of  breaking  their  necks.  A  few  hours' 
marcii  presciiti*  you  with  the  attributes  of  spring  and  winter; 
for,  in  descending  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  we  were  agreeably 
sarprised  to  see  the  hedges  and  trees  in  fall  Terdvre,  while  on 
Mount  Cenis  the  least  sign  of  vegetation  was  not  to  be  perceived. 
On  the  fourth  night  of  our  departure  from  Brian^on  a  dreadful 
thunder-storm  overtook  us ;  having  lost  our  way,  we  wandered  ahoufc  * 
in  the  ploughed  fields,  being  in  momentary  hazard  of  slipping  into 
the  swollen  streams  that  surrounded  us.  After  several  hours  of  dis- 
heartening terrors,  we  reijained  the  high  road,  and  on  the  next  day 
arrived  at  Turin,  My  companion  was  taken  there  hy  gens-d  armes,but 
I  eluded  tiieir  grasp ;  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  I  beheld  the  enchanting  prospect  of  the  extensive  plains  of 
Alexandria.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  delightful  scene  that  burst  on 
my  astonished  sight,  when,  after  a  tedious  journey  in  the  mountains; 
I  first  discovered  that  beautiful  country.  The  clearest  sky  I  ever 
saw  brig-htoried  the  alinoet  houndlesf  pr(>«|>oct  before  me.  The  pea- 
santry I  invariably  found  to  be  ho«])iia])Ie  in  the  extreme.  I  passed 
through  Alexandria,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Piedmont,  when,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Novi,  I  was  arrested  by  a  marechul  des  logis  of 
geas-d'armes,  who  was  walking  in  the  shade  of  the  moon,  while  1  was 
paeing  the  high  road ;  this  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
was  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  being  almost  barefooted ; 
my  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters,  and  my  pockets  were  quite  empty. 
Notwithstanding  my  helpless  state^  I  should  doubtless  have  been  in- 
duced to  seize  an  opportunity  of  disarming  my  captor,  but  a  revenue- 
officer  made  bis  appearance  before  I  could  put  my  design  into  execu- 
tion, and  prevented  me  from  a  desperate  ctTort  that  would  probably 
have  caused  my  destruction.  On  arriving  at  Novi,  I  was  liumanely 
treated  by  the  sub-prefect,  Mr.  Bebonlt>  who  clothed  me  and  furnished 
me  with  money>  wmch  enabled  me  to  encounter,  in  some  measure,  the 
evils  that  still  awaited  me.  After  a  few  days  remdence  at  Novi,  I  was 
ordered  to  revisit  the  Fort  of  Bitche,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles.  Being  much  refreshed,  I  began  my  march  with  renewed  hopes 
of  being  yet  able  to  escape  to  Genoa,  from  whence  Novi  is  only  ten 
leai^ucs  distant.  Travelling  hy  day  through  the  plains  of  Maren«^o,  I 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  rcmarkini;  that  celebrated  spot.  In  the 
village  of  Marengo  is  a  tower,  from  which  the  inhabitanta  say, 
Napoleon  made  several  observations  during  the  battle  of  that  name ; 
in  Uie  evening,  I  anrivedt  at  Alexandria,  and  was  lodged  in  the  citadel; 
The  situation  of  this  fortress  is  admirable^  being  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  plain^  guarded,  moreover,  by  two  rapid  rivers,  the  Bormida 
and  the  Tanaro  ;  it  is  accounted  the  strongest  in  Piedmont.  In  three 
days  I  reached  the  noble  city  of  Turin,  where  I  rested  a  few  days, 
from  thence  I  marched  to  Susa,  and  re-ascended  Mount  Cemr.  The 
beat  in  the  plains  was  excessive,  while,  on  the  top  of  tills  mount,  tho 
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^Id  was  intense.  Here  I  was  confined  in  a  miserable  dnngeon,  by  the 
road-side,  which,  added  to  the  great  change  in  the  atmosphere,  laid 
the  fonfitlfition  of  the  illness  I  soon  after  experienced. 

I  now  entered  Savoy,  ami,  from  prison  to  prison,  arrived  at  Cham- 
bei*y,  the  capital  of  that  country.  This  romantic  spot  is  c^reatly  im- 
proved by  the  new  roads  lately  cut  through  the  whole  of  this  duchy, 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  the  great  astonisbment  and  utili^  of  the 
inhabitants,  bnmediately  on  my  arriTal  at  Chambcry,  I  fell  seriously 
ill  of  a  fev^r,  and  was  removed  to  the  hospital  of  that  city.  To  de- 
scribe the  affectionate  regard  and  attention  I  obtained  from  the  kind- 
hearted  nuns,  who  officiated  as  nurses  in  that  hospital,  is  totally 
hoyond  ray  power ;  a  religions  zoal  ar.imated  them  to  the  performance 
of  the  most  disijiTsting  duties  Avbich  they  had  voluntary  assumed.  In 
about  six  weeks  1  was  convalescent,  and  returned  to  prison,  from 
whence  1  was  escorted  to  Lyons,  liesan^on,  Nancy,  Metz,  Sec.  and  on 
the  15th  of  September  I  was  oi^  more  deposited  in  the  Fort  of 
fiitche,  which  I  had  qnitted,  seven  years  before,  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire never  to  see  it  again.  The  French  say,  "  il  ne  faut  pas  dire— • 
fontaine!  Je  ne  boirai  plus  de  ton  eau;'""  this  proverb  has  been 
verified  in  my  case  more  than  once.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I 
was  transferred  to  Sedan,  a  month  afterwards;  and  resided  with 
a  few  others,  in  the  chamber  wherein  Marshal  Tmcnne  was  born. 
In  the  month  of  Blarcb  following,  having  entirely  recruited  myself, 
I  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  obtain  freedom,  and  having  ob- 
served that  the  commandanf  s  secretary  res^bled  me  in  features  and 
In  statnre,  one  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  took  two  large  account^ 
books  und(  r  my  arm,  and  passing  three  eentinels  and  two  gaard*house9, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Sedan,  unmolested.  A  Polish  regiment  did 
duty  at  Sedan  castle  alternately  with  the  French.  I  chose  a  day  when 
the  Poles  were  on  guard,  they  not  being  so  likely  as  the  French  to  • 
di  eover  me,  although,  if  they  had  snspectcd  me  in  the  lenst,  they 
Wi»ul(l  have  treated  me  with  much  greater  ferocity.  I  was  iu  extreme 
danger  from  the  curiosity  of  my  fellow-captives,  who,  being  unac- 
quainted with  my  design,  crowded  the  windows  to  see  me  pass  along, 
and  by  their  inquisitive  words  and  looks  would  have  coodlrmed  any 
suspicion  tlie  eentinels  might  previously  have  entertained  concerning 
me.  Fron  Sedan  I  went  to  Verdun,  and  from  thence  I  took  the  road 
to  PMris,  which  1  entered,  notwithstanding  the  decree  that  a  prisoner 
of  w^ar  or  enemy  found  witl.in  ten  leafjues  of  Paris  should  suffer  death 
as  a  spy.  From  Paris  I  took  the  road  to  Dieppe ;  hut,  after  wan- 
dering about  on  the  sea-shore,  during  four  days,  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  some  tishermeu  to  convey  me  to  the  English 
ships,  which  came  daily  within  gun-shot  of  the  ferts,  I  proceeded 
along  the  coast  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  I  was  again  arrested  by  the 
police,  through  the  information  of  an  American  to  whom  I  bad  ap- 
plied for  aid.  I  was  remanded  to  Sedan  by  the  route  of  Roaii,  Bean* 
vais,  I\Iezieres,  &c.,  and  arrived  there  in  the  middle  of  June.  I  was 
sent  to  a  dungeon  where  many  an  unfortunate  victim  had  breathed 
bis  last,  during  the  rci^u  of  despotism  and  that  of  terror.  The  mm-  . 
maudant,  De  Wasronville,  did  not  possess  that  fiend-like  disposition 
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which  was  the  characteristic  of  those  I  hnd  previously  known.  In  a 
few  days  his  feelings  for  my  situation  overcame  his  sense  of  duty,  and 
he  allowed  me  to  associate  with  my  former  compaDions.  la  about  a 
month  after,  forty  of  as  were  ordered  to  march  to  Montdaaphin,  ten 

leagues  from  the  dire  fortress  of  Brian^on.  This  decision  nlled  me 
with  horror ;  but,  fortunately,  I  succeeded  in  making  my  escape  from 
St.  Mihel,  seven  leagues  from  Verdun, to  which  I  returned;  and  having 
remained  there  till  the  hue  and  cry  concerning  me  had  subsided,  I  de- 
parted for  the  Rhine,  which  I  reached  in  nine  days.  Endeavouring  to 
pass  Strasburg  bridge,  I  was  informed  by  an  officer  on  guard,  that  a 
puss  from  the  commissary  of  police  of  Strasburg  was  indispensable :  I 
was  gratefal  for  the  hint,  and,  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  eoncoune  of  people  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  miting 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  that  day,  and  through  the  agency 
of  a  Napoleon  d'or,  I  obtained  a  pass  from  a  mechanic,  and  thus 
quitted  France,  where  I  had  nnderccfine  f?o  many  indignities. 

This  happened,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1813.  Although  I  had  es- 
caped from  Franec,  the  alliance  wliich  existed  betwixt  Napoleon  and 
the  German  princes  convinced  nic  that  I  was  not  entirely  free  from 
danger;  for,  after  two  days'  travelling  through  Baden  and  Wir- 
temburg,  I  was  again  surprised  by  gens^'annes,  a  few  leagues  from 
Stutgaid,  and  conducted  to  Fort  Asperg,  where  I  was  confined  two 
months.  When  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Leipaic  was  known,  T 
claimed  my  liberty  from  the  King  of  Wirtemburg,  who  granted  i( 
immediately.  T  then  departed  for  Prap^ne,  through  Ulm,  Ratisbon, 
8cc. ;  on  the  23d  of  November  1  passed  over  the  held  of  battle  near 
Leipsic,  which  eitv  I  traversed  on  my  road  to  Ikunswick,  Hanover, 
Bremen,  and  C  tix  haven,  where  I  embarked,  and  after  touching  at 
Heligoland,  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  29th  of  December,  1813. 

References  when  at  Verdun. 
The  Rot.  Mt.  Lee  ;  Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  ;  Capt.  Jcrroise.  RN. ;  Cm]A.  Smith,  RN. ; 
WajorSankey ;  Lieut.  Jackaon,  RN. ;  Lieut.  Le  W  orthy,  KN. ;  Lieut.  Bingham,  RN. , 
Ueiit.BadliH  RN.;  Mewm.  IfelTille,  Mstley,  MTiUiaBii,  ke. 

^  At  Bitche. 

General  Stack ;  Dr.  Fox ;  Lieut.  Morris,  RN.  ;  Mr.  Scott ;  ISh,  Billi&gft ;  Mf 
Fhestley ;  Mr.  Gibson  ;  Capt.  Baunatyne  j  Capt.  liucquart,  6cc. 

Al  Brianfon* 

.dpt. Bote;  Df.  Fonyth;  Mr.Htre ;  Mr.  GoUmitli;  Bfr. TnattaU,  &c. 

At  Sedan. 

Mesen.  Giles,  Edwards,  Buckley,  Houghton,  Hare,  Davis,  6cc 


COUllTSHU*  AND  MARRIAGE. 

If  the  ten  thousand  moralists,  who  have  written  from  Solomon  down 
.to  MissForiiar^  have  left  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  a 
Writer  will  have  good  lack  that  finds  it  ont.  It  would  be  no  small  merit 
eren  to  shuffle  the  cards  into  a  new  position.  The  experiment  shall, 
however,  be  tried.  It  is  a  subject  that  never  wearies,  that  is  one  comfort ; 
it  comes  home  to  all  our  feelings,  to  some  for  bopc,  to  others  for  regret — 
to  whom  for  enjoyment  I  to  whom  not  for  vexation  ?  It  is  the  bottom  of 
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pvci  y  tr:iE;of1y,  pv<*ry  comrdy,  every  f?nr»\  every  iiielo-drama  ;  it  is  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  of  some:  it  is  proised  by  all  that  know  it  not,  and 
abused  b}  IiuU  of  them  tltat  do.  It  is  a  sacrament  of  the  Catholie 
ehurch;  the  Quakers  have  it  l^eir  own  way;  the  Unitarian  wonld 
gladly  have  it  so ;  the  soldier  tries  it  over  a  bayonet,  and  slips  the 
noose  with  a  bullet ;  and  Jack  the  tar  manages  half  a  dozen  at  once.  A 
man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother ;  and  when  he  makes  a  servUe 
mesallianre  he  ^rencrally  marrios  his  cook.  Some  indeed  marry  plavf  rs, 
niid  others  dain-ers ;  ISophonisba  becomes  a  eoimtoss,  and  a  drunken 
butcher  puts  a  halter  round  his  Monimia's  neck,  and  sells  her  for  a 
glass  of  trin.  In  short,  it  is  a  serio-comic,  philosophical,  farcical, 
theological,  moral,  and  immoral  subject,  and  might  furnish  matter  for 
as  many  folios  as  Duns  Scotns.  One  or  two  will  satisfy  as. 

The  first  process  is  termed  conrtship.  Bat  it  is  not  the  inyariable 
preliminary.  We  must  distinguish :  distinction  is  the  soal  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  And  how  does  a  man  contrive  to  court,  or  pay  his  court 
to  the  object  which  he  supposes  himself  to  adore  ?  Marry !  we 
cannot  tell."  It  is  a  difficult  adventure  at  least;  since  no  young 
gentleman,  nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  old  one,  is  ever  allowed 
an  unwitnessed  conversation  with  a  young  'ady — nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that  also,  with  the  lady  who  is  of  no  particular  age. 

There  is  a  purpose  in  every  thing  in  this  lower  sphere,  if  we  could 
find  it  out.  In  England,  (we  suppose  It  Is  pretty  much  the  same 
elsewhere,)  the  two  sexes  are  as  cautiously  separated  as  if  there  was 
a  waged  and  innate  wax  between  them  ;  they  are  as  carefully  watched 
and  spied  ub  if  the  one  was  an  article  to  be  stolen,  or  broken,  or  eaten 
np,  and  the  other  the  thief  and  spoilor.  If  the  mother  cannot  condiict 
the  espionage,  ii  the  maiden  aunt  is  not  the  check,  there  is  a  mo  ucharde 
in  some  cousin,  or  there  is  an  envious  sister,  or  perhaps  my  ladj^'a 
maid  is  bribed,  or  some  meddling  old  dame,  who  is  generidly  very 
knowing,  (probably  from  experience  of  her  own  juvenile  propensities,) 
volunteers  the  kind  service.  Or>  lastly  and  generally,  there  is  a 
conspiracy  of  all  the  whole  sex  against  the  one  unfortunate,  and  she 
cannot  move  a  finger  or  twinkle  an  eye-lid,  but  a  thousand  eyes  are  on 
her,  and  the  otiier  thousand  on  the  imagined  correlative  object^ — all 
«^^an!li^)£^,  guessing,  discovering,  or,  when  they  cannot  discover, 
inventing. 

If  opposed  sexes  chance  to  dance  together,  if  a  glove  falls  and  is 
picked  up,  there  is  a  /tV^a/t'Mi*-^hat  is  the  term— at  least  in  the 
minds  of  the  surveUlanee ;  and  all  the  world  is  the  surveillance.  If 
there  should  be  a  shoestring  to  be  replaced— heavens  and  earth ! 
crimen  criminis !— virtue  is  in  danger — she  totters — she  falls.  The 
lady*s  horse  runs  away — ^humanity  at  least  makes  the  gentleman's 
horse  follow  ;  instantly,  all  the  moitchardcs  gallop  up,  lest — ^lest 
what?  lest  the  parties  should  elope  to  Gretna  Green.  If  there  is  an 
intricate  shrubbery,  perhaps  the  fair  wishes  a  rose:  the  gentleman 
cannot  fail  to  prick  his  hugcrs — this  occupies  time ;  they  are  missed, 
and  a  moueharde  cousin  or  aunt  is  dispatched  in  breathless  haste,  to 
save— to  save  what  I  the  lady's  virtue.  If  perchance  the  lady  is 
sitting  in  the  public  drawing-room,  and  the  gentleman  walks  in,  the 
lady  must  walk  out ;  or  the  whole  house  would  be  in  commotion, 
/should  a  qasual  footman,  coming  in  to  seek  for  the  newspaper,  make  the 
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horrid  discovery.  If  it  should  happen  that  dinner  is  served,  and  that 
the  huly  and  gentleman  are  both  absent,  all  the  servants  are  dispatched 
into  i\V\  thf^  M  nlk's  r^iul  roads  to  ^oek  them — the  untasted  morpcl  falls — 
the  mouchardes  become  red  in  the  face — their  f;iro^  lengthen  ;  and 
it  is  at  last  discovered  that  the  lady's  maid  had  been  tedious,  and 
that  the  gentleman  had  taken  a  ride  and  left  his  watch  behind. 
Should  they  be  in  the  same  chnreh,  half  the  eyes  are  direeted  to  one, 
and  half  to  the  other,  thongh  one  should  he  in  the  pit  and  the  other 
in  the  gallery.  The  clergyman  preaches  in  vain.  Should  they 
casually  sit  near  each  other  at  the  same  table,  neither  of  them  can 
look  up  without  seeing  that  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  them.  If  the  gen- 
tleman enters  the  drawing-room,  any  drawing-room;  if  he  should  speak 
first  to  her  whom  he  knows  best,  whom  perhaps  he  knows  only — it  is 
ft  settled  jxuiit  ;  if  he  is  aukward  or  shy,  because  he  sees  eyes  in 
motion — it  is  a  lost  case ;  if  he  is  open  and  free— he  is  dangerously 
Intimate;  If  reserredr-he  is  cunning,  and  there  is  a  private  understand- 
lag  more  dangerous  still. 

Such  is  society—the  intercourse  of  the  single  sexes  in  England. 
How  far  it  is  a  happy  state  of  intercourse,  is  not  a  difficult  problem : 
how  far  if  is  an  useful  rccfiilation,  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  decide: 
what  the  cause  and  motive  may  be, is  a  question partaldng  of  a  difficult 
ontology  ;  yet  perhaps  not  x^iy  difficult. 

Putting  out  of  enquiry  the  matter  of  courtship  and  all  that  belongs 
to  it,  here  is  an  insuperable  bar  placed  to  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
hetween  the  unmarried ;  and,  what  is  a  natural  consequence,  a  general 
restraint  thrown  all  over  society.  It  were  as  well  to  he  locked  up  lilce 
Turks,  as  to  be  displayed  under  these  absurd  restraints.  Half  the 
woiid  is  employed  in  watching  the  other,  which  is  a  had  enough 
occupation;  and  the  other  half  is  watched,  which  is  not  a  very  amiable 
position.  The  first  half  becomes  spies,  busy,  prying,  malevolent — the 
second  learns  fraud  and  cunninsr.  Universal  enmity,  universal  fear, 
universal  trickery  and  maiiauvring,  are  the  natural  results.  The 
character  loses  its  openness,  it  is  taught  to  suspect  itself,  and  it  soon 
becomes  deserving  of  suspicion.  Perhaps  marriage  ensues ;  and  she 
who  has  learnt  lessons  so  admirable,  escapes  surveillance  and  takes 
her  rank  as  a  mouchardc  Thus  are  made,  daughters^thus  are 
made,  mothers.  Female  cousins  and  aunta  inherit  or  acquire  it  all 
by  instinct. 

If  it  be  all  instinct  togetlu  r,  there  is  no  help.  If  it  be  not,  there 
is  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  a  ditficult  one,  since  it  must  be  that  of 
giving  virtue  to  Uiein  who  never  possessed  it,  or  have  voluntarily 
perrerted  the  gifts  of  nature.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  cause.  No 
one  suspects  another  hut  because  he  draws  the  portrait  of  another'a 
mind  from  his  own.  The  moueharde  who  watches  the  innocent* 
minded  and  open-hearted  girl,  yet  new  to  the  world,  suspects  her 
because  she  suspects  herself.  She  remembers  that  she  has  done 
wroni^  in  the  fiame  situation,  or  she  knows  that  phe  would  do  it  if  she 
had  an  opportunity.  It  is  not  a  very  great  complimeiit  to  lu  r  own 
sex,  if  she  thinks  tliat  a  female  mind  is  to  be  corrupted  by  conversation 
with  a  man  :  it  is  rather  a  bad  one  to  ours,  to  suppose  us  all  seducers  ^ 
or  ravishers.  ^e  must  use  plain  terms,  because,  disguise  the  matter 
as  they  may,  this  is  the  solution,  and  nothing  else.  The  virtue  of  an 
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unmarried  jjiri  is  in  dunger  from  hein^  left  a  minuto  in  the  company  of 
an  uuniarried  man— -or  of  a  married  one.  To  be  understood,  language 
must  be  definite,  else  we  revolve  amidst  inextricable  fallacies.  At  least, 
if  rape  is  not  to  follow,  as  in  the  case  of  Clarissa,  there  may  he  elope- 
aient,  or  corruption  of  mind.  It  must  be  one  or  other  of  these,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  which  it  can  be.  Unless  It  be  a  deep  artifice  to 
brii^  on  matrimony.  That  it  does  answer  this  purpose  occasionally, 
wc  00  not  deny ;  but,  manceuvering  as  the  sex  is,  this  solution  would 
not  apply  to  all  the  cases.  It  docs  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Vinmarried  woman  and  married  man  ;  and  it  is  not  the  solution. 

We  may  ask  the  married  women  also,  who  form  a  large  part 
of  the  st^rvetUance  in  this  case,  how  it  happens  that  their  own 
virtue  is  not  in  as  much  daoffer  as  those  of  their  single  neighbours  I 
Or  is  it,  tliat  they  would  eSian^  exemption,  because  the  one  case  is 
hazardous,  and  the  other  without  danger?  As  to  the  cousins  and  the 
rest,  hopeless  virginity  in  all  shapes  and  modes,  envy,  and  nothing 
more,  is  tho  fonndation  motive — envy,  malevolence,  and  jealousy.  If 
wc  have  not  succeded  in  strippin*]:  naked  the  real  reasons,  let  any  one 
tind  better.  It  is  the  conspiracy,  not  of  prwdence  or  virtue,  hut  of 
suspicion  and  consciousness.  A  virtuous  mind  has  no  suspicions,  nor 
is  it  often  deeeiTed.  If  tluey  derive  the  characters  of  their  own  sex 
from  their  own  hearts,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  readUig  the 
novels  of  their  production,  whence  do  they  derive  those  of  ours  I  Not 
from  experience,  that  is  most  certain:  otherwise  than  as  their  own 
suspicious  espionap^e  may  make  the  fault  it  fears.  He  who  cannot  ob- 
tain what  is  honest  and  innocent,  honestly  and  innocPTitly,  must  learn 
to  be  stealthy  and  fraudful;  being;  suspected  of  evil, be  knows  of  an  evil 
which  he  had  not  suspected,  and  it  is  often  enough  to  know  it.  The 
system  corrupts  both  sexes. 

Though  it  corrupted  neither,  in  fact,  in  practice  it  does  sufficient 
evil  in  exciting  ideas  of  corruption  or  wrong.  It  encroaches  on  that 
purity  and  plainness  of  mind  which  is  the  charm  of  charms,  on  that 
candour,  and  openness,  and  simplicity  of  straight  conduct,  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  social  happiness.  Tliere  is  no  liappiness  under  sucli 
a  system  of  suspicion. 

It  may  be  from  Grandison  and  Fielding  that  the  sex  has  derived  its 
theory  of  ours :  it  is  certainly  not  from  experience,  as  we  have  just 
said.  We  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  man  is  the  most  virtuous 
and  upright  half  of  the  world-— it  is  certsanly  the  most  dhrect  and  open. 
The  sentiments  are  displayed— wrong  or  right— those  of  the  other 
sex  never.  The  whole  is  a  system  of  fiction  and  concealment ;  and  if 
not  made  by  what  we  liave  been  here  censuring,  it  is  aggravated  and 
supported. 

The  evil  consequences  are  various  and  numerous  ;  there  are  others, 
besides  those  at  which  we  have  just  pointed.  Englishmen  have  been 
accused  of  shur.ning  the  sex  in  society,  that  they  may  a.ssociate  with 
^ach  other;  hence  their  after-dinner  compotations,  theu*  clubs — ^all 
the  separation  which  is  found  in  English  society.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise: we  only  wonder  that  th^  are  so  fast  surrendering  their  freedom 
to  gain  nothing  in  exchange.  Stale  virginity,  and  peevish  matrimony, 
complain  of  the  want  of  that  attention  wliich  they  desire.  But  they 
desire  to  engross  it ;  they  will  not  allow  youth  and  singleness  to  par* 
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take,  and  thus  they  defeat  their  own  ends.  They  wonM  phidly  se- 
cure all  tho  male  attentions;  but,  like  srhnnbiKisters,  tlioy  would  be 
the  tyrants  aud  the  spies  of  those  of  whose  superior  ^ittraetioos  they 
are  jealous. 

We  do  not  deny  that  female  society  has  a  charm  which  nothiuip 
else  can  equal.  But>  to  l»e  charmliigy  it  most  be  free.  It  endiures  no 
festraint ;  and  least  of  all  will  man  tie  directed  whom  he  shall  culti- 
vate; less  stiU  will  lie  l>e  monopolised  by  age  and  ugliness,  to  be  cat 
oS  from  the  intercourse  of  youth  and  beauty*  When  the  female  so* 
ciety  of  England  shall  throw  itself  open,  without  cspion;?[ro  nnd  sus- 
jiif  ion — when  it  shall  cease  to  dread  its  own  virtuo,  and  watch  the 
virtue  of  others,  man  will  not  long  tarry  in  the  dinaer-rooni,  ^d 
frequent  the  clul>s. 

It  is  something  too  that  it  should  cultivate  its  own  mind,  and 
lender  Itself  fit  society  for  men.  It  is  attempting  to  doth  Is  b^  read- 
ing novels  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  by  learning  ologtes.  It 
becomes  less  conversible  than  Leforc — it  becomes  etMUffante—4i^j^^ 
secution  and  a  bore.  It  will  not  learn  bow  to  converse  with  men  by 
studying  poetry  or  philosophy,  or  ])y  keeping  albums:  it  will  learn  tliis 
art  only  by  conversinn-  with  men,  and  for  this  end  it  must  attack  them 
by  frankness  and  simplicity,  instead  of  terrifying  them  by  suspicion 
and  espionage.  Let  the  married  allow  the  single  to  partake  in  all  the 
rights  of  general  society — let  age  and  ugliness  allow  youth  and  beauty 
that  freedom  which  it  would  monopolize,  and  we  shall  soon  see  woman 
what  she  has  never  yet  been  in  England — the  companion  of  man^ 
flingle  or  married :  bis  companion  married,  because  she  has  acquired 
the  art  of  being  so  when  single. 

The  <^e!)eral  intercourse  mi cht  be  as  frof  as  the  lip^ht:  arifl  wliile 
men  gained  by  it  in  happiness  and  ease,  they  would  also  gain  in  polish 
and  manners.  Young  men,  in  particular,  are  now  sin^^led  out  as 
patterns  of  rudeness  and  neglect,  it  cannot  he  otherwise.  They  feel 
that  they  are  restrained  in  that  which  would  be  as  inofiensive  and  in- 
nocent as  it  would  be  agreeable,  that  they  are  directed  and  governed 
as  wen  as  watcbed»  and  tbey  rebel  of  course.  They  seek,  perhape, 
among  vice,  what  they  woula  equally  dislike  and  despise,  had  they 
the  freedom  for  which  we  argue ;  or,  the  novel  writers  say,  with  what 
truth  we  do  not  know,  that  they  fly  for  relief  to  married  women,  Tliis 
is  a  prevalent  opinion  at  least,  whether  true  or  not,  even  amo^ 
themselves. 

If  they  do  not  seek  this  society  with  improper  views,  as  it  is  as- 
serted by  the  novellist  that  they  do,  they  feel,  at  ^ny  rate,  that  there 
is  here  no  restraint:  the  married  woman  assumes  a  liberty  which  she 
denies  to  the  ringle,  and  perhaps  finds  the  monopoly  conveiueat.  Sl^ 
condemns  the  single  to  he  stupid  and  disagreeable"— euch  is  the 
phrase,  and  men  shun  them. 

Or  she  makps  them  crafty  aiif!  designing,  and  men  are  alarmed. 
One  ot  two  things  a  man  must  tind ;  either  that  the  single  is  stupid, 
awkward,  and  a  hypocrite,  or  else  that  she  is  laying  a  trap  for  him. 
Thus  evils  multiply  and  combine,  and  so  do  their  consequences. 
The  apparently  timid  or  reserved  girl,  wlio  seems  so  cautiously  to 
guard  her  virtue  at  aU  points,  because  her  mother  or  aunt  has 
cautioned  and  taught  her,  becomes  married,  turns  out  a  fool  or  a 
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▼irago,  or  of  loose  opinions.  Being  unexpectedly  freedi  she  runs  riot; 
and  he  who  has  fallen  into  the  trap — finds,  when  he  expected  all  gen* 
tlcDPsK  t\nd  order,  that  ho.  has  caught  a  Tartar. 

One  tleccptioii  ^^imk  r.itos  another,  the  whole  character  bccoTnes  arti- 
ficial, and  we  diuw  our  wives  in  a  lottery  as  effectually  as  if  we  had 
been  Persians^  and  married  them  by  bargain  and  sale,  under  a  veiL 
It  ifl  a  contest  of  fraud  against  confidence. 

It  is  said  that  the  sexes  mutually  conspire  to  deceive  each  other. 
That  is  not  true.  Man  deceiveSi  no  otherwise  than  as  he  is  deceiv^ 
himself.  If  he^  hy  unusual  care  and  gentleness  to  the  object  of  1^ 
admiration,  appears  to  assume  a  f^h(>  character,  this  is  hut  the  na- 
tural hienseance  to  the  sex,  though  it  is  partly  also  produced  by  the 
system.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  character  and  conduct  are 
natural  and  open ;  and  the  object  herself  needs  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  it.  But  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  deep  pit ;  who  can  find  it 
out  or  fathom  it!  She  is  all  artifice  and  deception ;  and  not  till  she 
is  married  does  she  cast  off  the  mask  :~for  good,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens; more  commonly^  for  eril. 

We  have  assigned  some  motives  for  the  system,  but  the  spirit  of 
tyranny  is  one  of  them.  That  spirit  is  natural  to  mankind — it  is  one 
of  our  main  inheritances  from  the  devil.  A  woman  has  few  opportu- 
nities of  exerting  it  ?  She  is  not  a  naval  or  a  military  officer,  she  has 
no  ofl&ce  clerks  beneath  her :  she  cannot  always  succeed  in  tyrannizing 
over  her  husband ;  nor  her  children,  because  she  sends  them  to  school ; 
nor  her  footmen,  because  they  will  not  hear  It.  She  can  heat  her 
maid,  scold  the  housemaids  if  she  is  loir  enough  in  sodety^  and  abuse 
her  milliner  and  shoemaker.  That  is  her  natural  limit.  Therefore, 
she  assumes  to  persecute  the  single  sex. 

We  see  no  remedy,  unless  the  single  sex  chooses  to  mutiny  andrebeL 
Or  perhaps  the  men  might  conspire  to  starve  the  tyranny  into  com-' 
pliaucc.  In  either  way,  whoever  shall  succeed  in  breaking  up  the 
system  will  deserve  the  order  of  kuightiiood  at  least.  The  surveillance 
will  cry  out  that  the  virtue  of  the  risbg  generation  is  in  danger.  Let 
them  clap  the  padlocl^  on  the  nund ;  that  is  the  right  place.  It  ia  not 
true:  establish  universal  freedom,  and  that  which  is  no  longer  difficult 
would  cease  to  he  a  subject  of  anxiety.  No  one  would  form  designs, 
when  designs  were  not  necessary.  Woman,  finding  her  virtue  not  sus- 
pected, would  not  suspect  it  herself.  Man,  finding  no  difficulties  in 
intercourse,  would  not  seek  it  hy  frnud.  He  would  not  conspire,  when 
conspiracy  was  useless ;  and  the  ^inj^le-heartcdncss  and  simplicity  of 
the  sex  would  at  once  disarm  him.  Single  woman  would  become  a 
cultivated  and  a  reasonable  animal  instead  of  being  what  she  is — ^ig^ 
norant  and  unconversable:  she  would  be  what  nature  designed  her, 
instead  of  being  a  comblaalion  of  inrincerity,  deceit,  coquetry,  and 
affectation.  Is  this  a  consummation  that  we  shall  ever  see  ?  We  fear 
not. 

But  enough  of  this.  How  does  it  bear  on  coTirtship  and  on  Tnnrriacrf^, 
the  titles  of  our  paper,  from  which  we  have  diverged?  Man  courts 
be  knows  not  what :  he  gains  one  thing  and  finds  that  he  has  ob- 
tained another,  and  the  consequences  naturally  liuw,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. ■  He  has  married  a  veiled  wife. 

It  is  diflteult  to  fathom  decdt,  hut  he  Is  not  albwed  even  the  means^ 
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In  one  day  or  week  of  unrestrained  converse  he  might  know  the  cha^ 
racter  he  pursues ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  an  hour.   At  least>  to  use 

the  phrase,  he  must  declare  himself  first;  when  the  very  contract 
h  inrhoatod,  and,  make  what  discoveries  he  may,  he  cannot 
nti  H  t.  He  does  rotract,  indeed, in  very  had  cases;  but  the  conse- 
quences are  not  desiiahle. 

If  this  Hows  from  the  system  of  sui  veillance,  it  is  also  a  part  of  the 
ttanfleavring  of  the  sex.  Couscious  that  they  camiot  bear  the  light> 
they  shut  it  out;  and,  proceedii^  on  the  theory  of  difficulties,  they 
attempt  to  gain  their  ends  as  we  entice  hogs,  by  opposition.  And  what 
they  do  thus  gain  is  tolerably  known  by  its  results. 

The  policy  is  as  defective  as  it  is  overstrained.  There  is  no  danger 
but  that  people  will  always  love  and  marry.  Throw  open  the  system 
they  would  not  marry  less  :  there  would  bn  a  difference  Iti  t!ie  assort- 
ment, that  is  all.  The  Platonic  souls  might  lind  each  other  out,  which 
they  have  never  done  yet.  We  accuse  the  French  of  arranging  for 
their  daughters.  It  succeeds  just  as  well  on  the  calculation  of  chances : 
better ;  inasmuch  as  the  French  young  lady  need  not  become  artificial 
and  iiuudful :  she  can  gain  nothing  by  it. 

But  let  those  write  more  on  courtship  who  understand  it  better 
than  we  do.  It  has  been  pretty  much  bewritten^  and  by  Dr.  Gregory 
among  the  rest.  Now,  here  is  a  book  to  be  praised  and  put  into  every 
Miss's  hands,  which  ought  to  have  been  written  by  a  maiden  aunt.  It 
is  a  system  of  fraud  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ^ife  is  even  to 
deceive  her  husband — to  conceal  carefully  her  regard  for  him,  should 
she  possess  any.  The  book  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  all  the  books  are 
alike.  Fordycc,  and  Hannah  More^  and  the  rest  All  inculcate 
fSraud. 

Marriage  is  the  termination  of  this  strange  eventful  history. 

On  this  point  we  differ  from  all  the  moralists  that  have  written.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  prodiirod  by  love  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  :  it  is  supposed 
this  is  a  needful  preliminary ;  that  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  contract, 
simply;  whether  civil  or  religious,  people  dispute  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Tweed :  either  mode  is  equally  efficacious. 

It  is  best  that  the  courtship  should  be  performed  by  lawyers,  be- 
cause the  points  implicated  are  then  intelligible.  The  lady  has  been 
taught  to  expect  an  establishment,  and  no  one  can  understand  that 
hut  her  lawyer.  The  gentleman  knows  that  he  is  going  to  buy  a  toy, 
as  he  might  a  carriage  or  a  horse,  and  his  lawyer  settles  what  he  is  to 
pay.  Nothing  can  be  better  ordered ;  for  here  there  is  no  longer  any 
deception. 

He  who  man-ies  from  what  he  fancies  love,  is  a  fool;  becan^'e,  till 
it  is  irrecoverable,  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done.  She  who  uiai  i  ics 
firom  the  same  motive,  is  more  foolish  still ;  because,  deceiving  him 
originally,  she  has  deceived  herself  now.  It  should  be  either  a  con- 
tract of  estates,  in  which  there  can  be  no  firaud,  or  else  it  is  a  pur- 
chase on  one  hand,  or  a  sale  on  the  other — "  tot  pro  quot." 

This  can  be  the  only  secure  ground  of  happiness  in  matrimony.  The 
lady's  whole  education  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  es- 
tablishment :  1hat  is,  of  being  maintained  in  idleness  by  some  rich  or 
hard-working  fool,  who  fancies  that  he  is  unhappy  alone,  or  who  will 
be  bullied  out  of  the  name  of  a  bachelor,  or  who  wishes  to  have  a 
suit  of  silk  and  muslin  at  the  head  of  his  table,  or  possibly  an  heir  to 
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his  estate.  She  has  not  been  taught  that  Iotc  is  a  fit  ground  of  this 
association,  and  consequently  never  feels  it  or  never  desires  it:  he 
possibly  may  have  thouglit  so ;  and  if  this  unluckily  be  his  motive, 
he  18  disappointed,  with  the  usual  eopsequeuees.  It  is  hetter  that 
neither  shoiud  feel  it,  because  there  is  then  equality  and  peace. 

Nothing  can  he  more  simple  than  our  view  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing happiness  in  the  married  state>  and  not^iing  so  certain  as  the 
success.  The  original  acquaintance  having  been  founded  on  decep- 
tion on  the  woman's  part,  on  doeeption  and  design,  it  is  plain,  that 
no  permanent  contract  on  the  principle  of  love  can  exist:  the  woman 
was  cheating,  and  the  man  was  cheated.  Since  the  principle,  there- 
fore, is  false  and  fallacious,  let  the  practice  be  abandoned ;  biuce  there 
can  be  no  structure  without  a  foundation,  let  the  whole  be  an  affair 
o;f  contract,  and  of  quid  pro  quo;  and  then,  and  then  only,  will 
matrimony  become  a  happy  condition. 

If  the  system  of  surveillance,  indeed,  should  ever  he  changed,  or 
rather  abolished,  we  too  shall  abandon  our  theory  of  matrimony.  We 
have  merely  accommodated  it  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  proceeding 
on  the  fitness  of  things.  To  carry  on  a  mixed  system  is  folly,  because 
hence  arises  only  confusion  and  uncertainty:  hence  all  the  vexations 
of  matrimony: — we  have  expected  an  ccl  and  wc  find  a  serpent. 

Expect  nothing ;  adopt  our  theory  and  practice,  and  mark  only  hour 
smoothly  business  proceeds.  The  husband  cares  not  for  the  wife,  nor 
the  wife  for  the  husband;  and  consequently  care  can  never  enter  their 
house*  The  mother  eares  not  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  for  the 
parents;  otlier  sources  of  care  elicited.  The  wife  cares  not  about  her 
Imsbaud's  fortune,  or  his  toil,  if  he  must  work  for  one;  and  he  cares 
not  iiow  she  disposes  of  time  that  is  of  no  use  to  him,  nor  of  a  person 
for  whom  he  cares  not. 

If  peace  is  to  be  found  here  below,  where  else  will  it  be  found  ? 
The  busband  is  from  home  all  day,  because  his  home  is  nothing  to- 
him — ^peace.  If  he  is  at  home  In  the  evening,  the  wife  is  at  a  rout  or 
an  opera^peace.  The  nursery  is  out  of  hearing,  and  under  the  care 
of  two  or  three  maids-— peace.  When  the  children  grow  bigger,  and 
begin  to  fight,  they  are  sent  to  school — peace  again.  The  -wife  trusts 
her  m^najje  to  her  housekeeper,  and  her  accounts  to  any  one  that 
chooses  to  keep  them — more  peace.  She  goes  to  Briarhton  or  Margate, 
while  he  remains  at  the  Treasury,  or  in  his  counting-house — all  peace  ; 
C(r  he  goes  with  his  regiment  to  India  for  ten  years,  leaving  her  to 
spend  his  pay  at  home— 4;en  years  profound  peace.  AX  breakrast  they 
never  meet;  at  dinner,  if  they  meet,  it  is  in  a  crowd;  she  departs  to 
a  ball  till  ix  in  the  morning:  he  sleeps  in  peace,  or  wakes  the  dice  at 
Brooks's,  while  she  sleeps.   All  is  peace,  all  is  tranquillity. 

Solomon  indeed  had  another  system,  but  he  is  antiquated.  We  will 
hack  our  system  against  his  for  a  tliousand  pounds.  His  were  the 
days  of  spinning:  it  was  the  wife  too  that  spun  then — it  is  the 
unmarried  damsel  who  is  the  spinstress  now.  Solomon's  wife  spun 
i^e  flax  to  cloth  her  husband :  our  single  maid  spins  toils  to  entrap 
one.  To  follow  his  fanciful  notions  of  virtue— virtue,  which  is  more 
precious  than  mbies-^wouldbe  to  mix  systems  and  producel'confbsion : 
let  h^  follow  our's  and  be  happy.  We  have  taught  her  how  to 
avoid  care,  and  care  is  the  great  source  of  human  misery.  Wc  have 
taught  him ;  we  have  tauglit  both— ^^^vos  valete  et  plaudite." 
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We  have  been  exceedingly  delighted  with  an  etching,  bearing  the 
above  title,  which  has  just  been  published,  and  which  will,  or  we  are 
greatly  mi&taken,  attract  very  considerable  notice,  from  its  singular 
and  hnppy  humour  erf  design,  and  felirity  of  execution.   We  can 

fearlessly  say,  that  we  know  of  no  production  so  nonrly  approaching 
to  the  admirable  works  of  Ho<^arth,  in  their  forci]t!c  delineations  of 
nature,  and  their  comic  and  puni^i'iit  satin',  ns  this  (^tchiiii,'  of  "  The 
Progress  of  Cant,"  and  we  can  salVly  reiuniuiend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  work  well  deserving  their  perusal.  Some  one  has  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  Hogarth*s  pictures  we  read*"  We  may  say  the  same  of 
the  picture  before  us.  A  mere  look  at  it  will  be  utterly  insufficient ; 
for  there  Is  enougb  to  delight  and  amuse  the  reader  for  hours.  We 
will  attempt,  as  well  as  our  limits  will  permit,  to  give  some  idea  of 
this  very  clever  produrtinn. 

The  fore-j^round  f»f  the  jiicture  is  filled  with  the  procession  of  innu- 
merable and  various  characters,  illustrative  of  the  several  speculations 
and  topics  upon  which  at  this  time  it  pleases  mankind  most  zealously 
to  twaddle  and  cant.  The  print  seems  by  no  means  to  be  friendly 
to  any  particular  party  or  sect,  for  all  canters  and  twaddlers  are 
pressed  into  the  author's  service,  and  have  a  lettered  banner  thrust 
into  their  hands,  wickedly  expounding  their  follies. 

The  group  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  is  truly  entertaining, 
A  heavy  bullock  of  a  l)ntclicr,  bearing  a  banner  inscribed,  "  London 
University,"  is  lugginir  almig  his  calf  of  a  child  to  take  a  sort  of  offal- 
degree.  [^We  cannot,  htiwever,  say  that  we  approve  of  ridicule  hc'm^ 
thrown  on  this  Institution,  although  some  of  its  abettors  are  worthy  of 
taking  a  place  in  "  The  Progress  of  Cant."]  Immediately  l^elund  is  a 
chubby  female,  under  the  inscription  of  Goodwill  to  Men"  kissing 
a  supporter  of  the  '^School  for  the  Adults*'  with  great  vigour;  while 
a  "  Converted  Jew'*  is  taking,  or  "  abstracting"  the  Adult's  pocket- 
handkerchief.  A  jewel  of  beadles,  druuk  with  importance,  Hanhury 
arid  irold  lace,  with  his  mace  of  office  reversed,  occupies  a  prominent 
place;  and  beliind  him  is  a  resolute  face  nnd  Inwn  sleeves,  carrying 
a  placard  entitled,    The  Church  in  anger,"  (^hiunc  other  gentleman's 


charity-boy,  with  "  No  Popery." 

The  right-hand  group  is  headed  by  a  litUe,  unshorn,  crawling  crip- 
ple, his  cap  inscribed,  **  The  March  of  Mind and  then  follows 

immediately  a  burly,  Quakerish  woman,  with  an  apron  IMade  by  the 
Females  in  Newgate" — half  a  harlot  and  half  a  housewife.  A  banner- 
bearer  is  writhing  about  in  a  h'dpless  manner,  prostrate  on  bis  own 
"  Peace  to  all  the  World,"  with  tlie  lla?-]>ole  of  "  United  Schools" 
well  punched  into  his  stomach,  the  bearer  oi  which,  however,  is  receiv- 
ing a  very  sufficing  blow  from  the  staff  of  a  shirtless  Hibernian,  who 
is  carrying  the  flag  of  "  Irish  Conciliation."  A  brim  of  a  Lady  Bar- 
rymorc,  with  Fry  for  ever!''  is  treading  on  the  tail  of  the  devil,  who 
\a  in  favour  of  Freedom  for  the  Blacks."  She  seems  an  ample 
match  for  him.    The  black  spot  on  her  Bridewell  visage  is  quite 

*  The  Frogrew  of  Cant,  aa  Etching,  deaigned  and  execated  by  on«  of  the  Autlion 
of  the  ()  !  H  and  Addieeaea  to  GrstiPeo^.  PubliaM by  HiaclMa,  Haymuleet; 

price  6(1. 
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Hogfarthian.  An  object  of  Scotch  charity,  Naked  and  ye  clotlied 
me/'  is  booing  along,  intent  on  advance,  with  no  garments  to  spare ; 
and  a  little,  misshapen,  old  boy,  in  the  service  of  the  promoters  of 

"  Mi?^'^ir»Tmry  Penny  Suhscrlptions,"  is  eyeing  a  travelliucr  fruiterer's 
ware  w  itli  sad  anxiety,  the  rrook  of  the  finger  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
pocket  bespeaking  its  genuine  einj>f  iness.  Quite  in  the  right-hand 
corner  is  a  drunken  elector,  with  "  Purity  of  Election"  in  his  hat,  and 
a  bludgeon  under  his  arm:  he  is  leaning  in  a  helpless  state  against  a 
post,  ''Under  GoYemment,"  while  a  sleek,  good  man  is  presenting  him 
a  tract,  very  much  resembling  a  pistol,  on  which  is  printed  "  Eternity." 

In  the  back-ground  there  are  several  happily  stretched  characters. 
The  Great  Unknown  is  there,  with  Ins  Imt  down  over  the  head  to  its 
root,  and  with  thp  C onstahle's  staflf  (whnt  will  that  mighty  publisher 
say  to  such  a  distinguishing  insinnntirui  ?j  out  of  hin  pocket.  An 
advocate  for  "  No  State  Lotteries  '  is  tojiint,'  at  the  door  of  "  The 
Angel  and  Punch  Bowl,  kept  by  Thomas  Moore,"  with  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Caledonian  Chapel ;  while  a  man  in  mourning,  in  favoiir 
of  **  No  Life  in  London,"  is  looking  ont  Two  brethren  helonging  to 
the  Sons  of  Harmony  are  fighting  in  hnff  ni^der  their  own  banner,  and 
encouraged  by  a  fellow  employed  to  carry  a  flag,  inscribed  **  No  Pu- 
gilism and  a  poor  skeleton  of  a  horse  is  carrying  a  vehement  friend 
of  humanity,  \v\\\\  "  Martin  for  ever!"  who  is  whipping  down  an  urchin 
that  is  clambering  up  behind,  with  a  banner  against  "  climbing  boys.** 
One  of  the  "  New  Churches,"  unfinished,  is  in  the  distance. 

There  are  two  schools  for  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  facin|p 
each  other,  which  appear  to  be  preparatorff  in  all  conscience.  The 
window  at  the  gable  end  of  the  ladies'  seminary  is  well  and  whimsi** 
cally  barred,  and  seems,  as  it  is,  very  safe,  and  looks  ont  npon  no 
building;  but  the  windows  facing  the  gentlemen's  academy  are  left  in 
a  very  unprotected  state.  A  boy  and  girl  are  pursuing  their  mutual 
studies  at  opposite  sides  of  the  way.  On  the  school-house  wall  various 
bills  and  placards  arc  posted;  aii<l  here,  by  one  bill  partly  covering 
anotiier,  or  hy  being  itself  partly  Lieiaced,  the  author  has  made  seve- 
ral of  those  happy  satirical  hints,  jn  which  the  great  master  of  his 
branch  of  the  art  was  so  eminently  successful.  Stop  and  Read'*  are 
the  only  words  left  on  one ;  and  we  read  of  A  Grand  Display  of 
Sparring  for  the  Benefit  of  Ben  Burn, — and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruage  's  a 
Collection  will  be  made  at  the  Doors."  Wright<— the  Champagne 
Charley — Mazurier — Elliston — The  Complete  Cook — all  figure  away 
in  posting  bills  ;  and  we  are  requested  to  "  Try  Hunt,"  and  a  little 
further  on  to  "  Ask  for  War" — the  remainder  being  obscured  by  the 
termination  of  the  picture. 

The  back-ground  of  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  plate  is  taken  up  by 
two  chaming  old  houses,  of  the  age,  it  would  seem,  of  Elizabeth  at  the 
latest.  One  of  the  garrets  is  stated  to  be  the  office  of  **  The  Peruvian 
Mining  Company." — These  buildings  are  really  cleverly  etched. 

We  have  thus  briefly  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  this  plate,  bnt 
it  is  impossible  by  mere  description  to  convey  the  fine  points  of  hu- 
mour and  satire  with  which  every  group  abounds.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  it  must  be  popular.  A  few  parts  of  it  are  carelessly  touched  off, 
but  they  arc  of  no  importance  ;  and  considering  that  it  has  been 
planned,  drawn,  and  etiihed  by  the  same  person,  we  confess  we  do  not 
a  little  admire  the  patience,  genius,  and  slnll  of  the  author. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  the  newspapers  agroo,  hat  when  they  do 
agree,  as  Sheridan  says,  "  their  unanimity  is  wonderful/'    With  the 
single  exception  of  the  time  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge,  we  know 
onk  of  one  subject  on  whicli  the  journals^  morning  and  evening,  daily 
and  weekly,  whig,  tory,  and  radical,  never  differ  in  opinion,  on  which 
their  sentiments  tally  to  a  tittle,  to  a  letter,  to  a  comma^this  suhject 
is  Mr.  Colburn*8  publications.    It  is  curious  to  see  the  Chronide  and 
the  Courier,  the  Times  and  the  Globe,  tho  New  Times  and  the  British 
Traveller,  all  te/ki?!?  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  merits  of  Colbum's 
books,  and  expressing  their  unmixed  admiration  of  these  works  of  real 
importance  in  precisely  the  same  words,  of  one  accord  not  only  in 
sabstance  but  in  form,  and  agreeing  among  tliemsclves  to  the  minutest 
Mint  of  punetuation.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  that 
nas  ever  been  afforded  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  a  particnlar 
pnl)lislier*8  books,  an  excellence  which  compels  the  praise  of  individuals 
of  the  most  opposite  tastes,  and  forces  those  to  coincide  in  a  miraculous 
manner  who  never  coincided  before.    This  is  a  rare  triumph  of  truth 
and  merit  over  the  natural  infirmities  of  men  aTu!  authors.    Take  up 
the  six  papers  we  have  named,  and  observe  tlie  accounts  which  they 
commonly  give  of  any  matter.  They  will  all  vary  in  facts,  judgment,  and 
expression;  it  is  for  the  honour  of  truth  that  they  should  do  so.  Look 
after  this  at  their  little  critiques  on  Golbum's  publications :  here  we 
lee  them  all  of  the  same  mind,  and,  as  if  from  uie  inspiration  of  truth, 
speaking  the  same  impartial  sentiments  in  the  identically  same  language. 
How  rare  is  this  exact  agreement !  Meet  any  six  men  on  a  day  of  sun- 
shine, and  no  two  will  communicRte  to  each  other  the  same  view  of 
the  weather.    One  will  say,  "  it  is  a  fine  day another  will  call  it 
**a  glorious  day a  third,  being  Irish,  "  an  elejjant  day     a  fourth, 
being  Scotch,  "  a  brave  day a  fifth,  "  a  pleasant  day and  a  sixth, 
"  a  delightful  day."    There  is  no  disputing  two  or  three  times  a  year 
that  the  sun  shines,  and  that  sunshine,  when  It  happens,  is  agreeable ; 
Imt  the  phrases  of  commendation  will  vary  as  to  the  degree  of  joy 
irhich  it  sheds.   But  the  merits  of  Colbum's  books,  which  are  as  rare 
and  obvious  to  the  most  careless  sight  as  sunshine,  compel  an  uniformity 
of  praise,  which  even  the  performances  of  the  sun  oannot  eommfind. 
Six  edHors,  aye,  and  sixty  more,  will  land  his  works  in  the  same  words, 
anranged  with  the  same  commas,  semicolons,  colon?,  dashes,  and 
periods!    By  Day  and  Martin  this  is  wonderoiis  strange!  and  would 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  there  is  more  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
stamp-i^ee  than  we  read  of  in  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  journals. 

Fogr  the  last  two  months  or  more  we  have  xwL  unceasingly  in  the 
newspapers  of  LordNormanby's  atilda;  to  be  sure,  we  have  read  the 
same  critiques  over  and  over  again ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  editors  of 
the  daily  press  have  got  a  sad  habit  of  iteration,  and  they  repeat 
their  praise  till  one  has  it  by  heart.  But,  touching  Lord  Normauby's 
Matilda,  we  have  seen  in  all  the  prints  so  uniformly  excellent  a  report 
of  this  book,  that  we  found  ourselves  necessitated  to  peruse  it.  The 
daily  critics  iu  fact  Btimulated  our  curiosity  in  a  most  irresistible 
manlier.    They  remarked  that  the  views  of  high  life  which  had 
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hitherto  been  presented  iu  novels,  were  sketched  rather  from  imagina- 
tioa  thftn  from  obsemtion,  as  the  writers  had  not  acceas  to  the  cirelea 
which  they  attempted  to  describe ;  dow^  Lord  Normanbyy  they  observed, 
18  a  man  of  birth  and  lashion,  who  moves  in  the  best  society^  and  he 
will  give  r  r(\ider  <t  glimpse  at  the  manners  of  the  great,  and  a 
peep  into  ihc  (bTJAnncr-rooms  of  Grnsvrnor-sqimrc. 

Wo  111  in<^  very  plain  pcrsonj?,  wlio  Ikivc  only  lo:irnt,  by  the  throat 
lEjoodin'KH  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  that  tho  qnalily  do  not  rat  with  stt'el 
forks  cither  of  two  or  three  prongs,  that  they  cschc^^  malt  li(][uor,  and 
drink  wiiies  of  the  colour  of  their  meats,  felt  an  anxiety  to  possess 
ourselves  of  a  standard  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  lords  and 
ladies,  by  which  we  might  measure  the  justness  of  such  descriptions 
of  these  things  as  ap])oar  from  day  to  day  in  marble-covered  bindings. 
Lord  Nonnanby*8  ^^lalikla  was,  according  to  the  representations  of  the 
daily  critics,  oxartly  the  thintr;  nii(\  wo  thoroforo  ^ot  it,  read  it,  and 
carefully  observed  his  picture  of  polite  life.    The  result  is,  that  we 
find,  that  all  the  views  which  have  hitherto  been  presented  of  the  beau 
monde  in  the  pa^os  of  the  circulating  libraries,  are  strictly  correct;  for 
Lord  Normanby's  description  of  these  things  dififcrs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  the  descriptions  that  have  emanated  from  the  Minerva 
Fress;  whence  we  discover,  that  the  innumerable  authors  of  summers 
and  winters  have  been  extremely  lucky  in  their  guesses.   The  Story  of 
Matilda  is  sufficiently  simple.  A  girl,  whose  affections  are  engaged  to 
one  man,  is  piqued  into  a  marriage  with  another,  by  the  trite  expedient 
of  giving  her  to  believe  that  her  lover  has  proved  faithless.  She 
afterwards  meets  her  first  admirer  in  the  world ;  and  in  good  time,  after 
the  usual  events,  such  as  attending  him  in  sickness,  and  ilirling  with 
him  in  a  garden,  she  elopes  with  him.   The  guilty  pair  live  together 
asimcomfortably  as  all  pairs  must  live  together  similarly  circumstanced: 
and  just  as  the  lady  is  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to  bed,  she  is  killed 
by  a  fright,  having  seen  a  boat  sink  in  a  squall,  and  fancied  inconti- 
nently that  her  paramour  must  of  necessity  be  in  it,  because  she 
expeeted  him  to  come  home  by  wnter.    The  tale  is  meagre  enoui.'^h, 
but  the  author  shows  that  he  does  rot  want  cleverness,  and  there  are 
shrewd  remarks,  good  observations,  and  strokes  oi  wit  in  the  book, 
which  would,  if  collected,  fill  two  of  our  closely  printed  pages. 
Against  the  noble  author's  attempts  at  broad  humour,  we  must 
however  enter  our  most  serious  protest ;  it  b  forced  and  viilgar  to 
the  last  degree.   His  family  of  Hobsons,  who  furnish  the  buffoonery 
of  the  piece,  is  a  stupid  caricature  of  stale  caricatures.   We  will  say 
no  more,  for  it  is  not  our  wish  to  discournge  Lord  Normanby,  who  is 
a  very  clever  and  promisinci:  young  noblcmnn,  though  Mr.  Colburn  doo;^ 
write  such  cruelly  unctuous  critiques  on  his  book ;  and  we  shall  be 
sincerely  glad  to  see  his  Lordship  again  on  the  field  of  literature, 
where  a  little  exercise  will  develop  his  powers  and  improve  his  execu- 
tion.  If  he  persevere  we  shall  have  better  things  from  him  than 
Matildas ;  and  he  will  not  stand  in  need  of  Colburn's  extreme  unction 
on  his  passage  to  a  glorious  immortality. 
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LooKiKG  merely  at  its  literary  merits  this  is  •  a  delightful  book ; 
considered  .with  a  view  to  its  object  it  is  a  very  important  one.  What 
books  of  amu^ment  for  young  people  have  hitherto  been,  n-ith  a  very 

few  exceptions,  we  need  not  cxpluiu  ;  every  )»ody  lias  read  thcia  and 
nobody  has  acquired  any  thing  fron»  theia  but  the  riorli:iiii(.al  art  of 
reading',  and  pjM'haps  an  early  and  depraved  appotit*  lor  lirtitv'i,  which 
having  corunioaced  with  the  tales  of  Mr.  Tul)bart,  has  cndud  with  the 
novels  and  roniauces  of  Mr.  Colburn.  Miss  J-^rltjo wort  h,  in  lu  r  Harry 
and  Lmcy,  makes  use  of  fiction  as  the  meie  vehicle  of  instruction  : 
this  is  no  new  undertaking,  bnt  it  is  the  most  successful  one  we  have 
ever  met  with.  Nothing  is  so  common  as  attempts  of  this  kind,  except 
the  failnjfe  of  them;  Ihe  young  reader  generally  greedily  devouring 
the  inveation»  and  leaving  the  instruction,  if  not  luitouched^  at  least 
untasted.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  managed  the  book  before  us  with  such 
skill  ns  to  render  this  separation  impossible,  the  bn«"ine'^s  of  the  cha- 
racters is-  liie  communication  or  the  acquirement  of  kiiowled^^a',  und  ono 
cannot  iViilow  them  without  becoming  entan^rlod  in  their  pursuits.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  information  thus  conveyed,  it  will  be  asked  ? 
Something  of  the  rudiments  of  mechauics,  something  of  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry,  something  of  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
thaosand  things  that  children  may  understand,  and  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  grown  people  out  of  a  thousand  are  utterly  ignorant 
of.  It  is  notorious  that  writers  of  Magazin(\s  and  Ileviow\^  know  every 
thint: ;  but,  to  set  a  {^ood  exam])hi,  we  will  frankly  cnnfe?;?  that  we, 
even  MJt'  liavc  profited  hy  tlu'  iuiormation  of  tliesc  volumes,  and  we 
would  bint  to  parents,  ^Mia: (iiinis,  toach' rs,  ^cc.  who  do  not  care  to 
be  behind  their  little  boys  and  girls  in  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  most  useful  inventions,  tliat  they  will  do  wcU 
to  get  up  Harry  and  Lucy  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  is  astonishing  ' 
liow  small  is  the  number  of  persons  who  know  those  common  things 
which,  in  parlance,  every  body  knows.  Every  body  talks  of  steam- 
eoginesy  every  body  cracks  jokes  on  steam,  and  wonders  whore  its 
P'^wers  will  end,  and  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  out  of  any  dozen  w<d'- 
cducatcd  and  well-bred  people,  congreffoted  together  for  the  pi:riM)-;e 
of  dining,  there  will  not  be  found  two  v/ho  have  the  sli'ihti's!  idea  wfiere 
this  same  power  begins, and  not  more  tlian  mw,  who  can  givest)  good  an 
account  of  the  matter  as  Miss  Edgeworth^s  Lucy.  The  name  and  the  . 
use  are  familiar  to  every  one,  but  the  principle  and  the  means  are  hid 
from  the  many  in  the  books  of  mechanics  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  . 
bnriedinthecentreof  the  earth.  Who  docs  not  talk  of  hidi-pressureand 
low-pressure  t  but,  ask  what  is  high-pressure  ar»d  what  is  low-pressure, 
and  the  answer  in  mof^t  in*itanec?  will  pmhably  be,  that  high-pressuro 
hiowsnp  tlie  passeiitjersof  .stfani-boritr:,  and  tfmt  low-pressure  is  thought 
lois  dangerons,  sovif*  how  or  atiK  r.  A  -k  our  weli-ednrated  and  well- 
bred  people  assembled  at  Jiuner,  Low  iiic  glasses  out  of  which  tln-y 
drink,  are  made,  how  the  plates  from  which  they  eat  are  shaped,  and 

•Hanv  (iml  7.!i(  <'  concluded;  btin;^  the  la«t  part  < :f  Fnrly  T,rssons.    By  Mfthft 
KdgPY  .trth,    In  lour  Volttaies.    Loodun  :  liv.utcr ;  lialdwin  aud  Co.  18ij. 
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coloured,  how  the  napkins  across  their  laps  arc  fabricated,  and  they 
will  be  fonntl  to  have  about  as  mncli  knowlodgo  of  those  matters  as  of 
the  princi[»u'  of  the  steam-engine.  And  yet  this  sort  of  information 
may  he  iiuire  profitable,  and  more  easy  of  attainment  to  a  man,  than 
ail  iinj)crfect  acquaintance  with  Greek  metres.  If  any  one  of  our 
supposed  well-educated  and  well-bred  company  were  by  any  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  one  of^  the  now  common  Wedgwood  plates,'* 
and  to  consider  its  fine  bright  blue  pattern,  and  all  the  glories  of  its 
landscape,  in  which  is  seen  a  man  fishing  in  a  river  which  rans  up  a 
hill,  with  a  dog  bigger  than  himself  by  his  side,  whoso  nose  towers 
over  a  church  steeple,  "were  he,  we  say,  to  eoii'-idcr  these  elnhorate 
work'^  in  romparison  willi  the  price  of  the  article,  and  to  take  ixito 
account  tlic  convenient  channel  sunk  in  t)ie  hrini  for  tiie  reception  of 
the  salt,  and  the  depositary  for  the  gravy,  he  would  be  filled  with 
admiration,  and  the  prodnction  of  snch  a  master-piece  at  snch  a  cost 
would  seem  to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Lot  it  not  be  imagined 
that  we  are  exaggerating  the  ignorance  of  people  about  common 
things,  as  they  arc  called,  (the  knowledge  of  which  is,  in  fact,  very 
vncommon,)  let  the  experiment  be  tried,  whether  persons  taken  in  the 
mass  are  Tx'tf*^-  informed  about  snch  matters  than  we  have  assumed 
them  to  be,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  result  will  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  our  representation.  The  instances  of  i^uurancc  that 
frequently  appear  in  society  are  astounding.  VVc  have  heard,  on 
excellent  authority,  that  a  worthy  country  gentleman,  for  some  time  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  a  representatiTc  of  a  county,  an  integral  part 
of  the  collective  wisdom,  suggested  to  Sir  Humphrey  Payy  that  as  a 
balloon  of  silk  filled  with  hydro^^cn  will  go  up  to  the  clouds,  if  he  would 
but  make  one  of  copper  and  fill  it  with  water,  it  would  go,  heaven 
knows  where.  The  good  gentleman  argued,  a  forftori,  that  if  silk  find 
air  could  do  so  much,  the  more  solid  bodies  of  (  (ijipt  i  and  water  would 
do  so  much  more.  This  sounds  incredible,  and  it  mu^.t  he  allowed  it  is  of 
a  rare  ignorance,  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  parlmmcntary  pliilo- 
sopher,  and  also  of  the  exactness  of  our  informant,  we  believe  it  to  be 
true.  Better  things,  it  may  be  objected,  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
Members  of  Parliament.  What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  case  of  a 
celebrated  engineer,  who,  when  examined  respecting  the  projected 
New  London  Bridge,  gravely  stated  in  evidence  that  the  flood-tide  ran 
up  to  Loudon  at  the  rate  of  twerfty-five  miles  an  hour?  Tlie  ronrnHtec 
w^cre  astonished  at  this  news ;  not  that  they  knew  more  about  the  nature 
of  tides  than  the  engineer,  but  as  they  could  not  reeoncile  the  alleged 
fact  uitli  their  experience  of  the  rate  of  tide  whicli  had  helped  them 

•  All  honour  to  Wedgwood,  for  much  do  we  owe  to  him  !  Well  will  his  claims  on 
the  regards  of  a  grateful  posterity  of  carvers  be  appreciated  on  leadiug  the  follo>fV'ing 
ftccount  fitun  the  pages  under  renew  of  what  he  lias  done  for  us  : — 

*'  Mr.  Wedgwood  made  a  number  of  little  every-day  useful  contrivances  ;  that  dish, 
in  which  tliere  is  a  well  for  the  gravy.  In  the  olden  times,  unhappy  carven  were 
ob%ed  to  poke  under  the  heavy  dnoia  for  gravy ;  or  to  raiae  and  slope  the  dish,  at  the 
irnmiueut  hazard  of  overturuhig  the  e^irloin,  and  splashing  the  spectators.  Knife,  fork, 
spoon,  slipping  all  the  while,  one  after  another,  into  tlie  dish  !  And,  ten  to  one,  no 
gravy  to  be  had  after  all !  Nothing  but  cakes  of  cold  giea.se.  But  now,  without  poking, 
slapping,  splashiog,  the  happy  carver,  free  from  these  miseries  of  life,  has  only  to  dip 
his  ^JKH)n  into  a  well  of  pure  gT?.r\'.  Tliaiil-s  to  ihv  iiiveutioii  of  one  man,  all  men, 
women,  and  children,  may  now  have  gravy  without  stooping  the  dish.  So  1  give  yea, 
geutlemea  and  ladies,  fw  a  toaa^  *  The  late  Mr*  Wedgwood,  and  th^  cemfoiti  of  " 
—(Vol.  S.  p. 
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80  slowly  to  their  dinners  of  white-bait,  at  Blaekwall  or  Greenwich* 
or,  peraidventure,  to  the  joys  of  Margate ;  when  the  witness  was  there- 
fore called  upon  to  explain  the  curious  phenomenon  he  had  doscribed, 

he  argued  thus : — It  is  flood  at  the  Norc  at  twelve  oVlock  to-day ;  it  is 
flood  at  London  Bridge  at  two  o'clock  to-day:  the  Noreis  ahout  fifty 
miles  from  London  l)ridj?e,  nnd  as  the  t  'nlo  makes  up  this  distance  in 
two  hours,  it  must  run,  by  tlie  rules  of  m  itlimotif,  twenty-tiv(^  mih^-^ 
an  hour!  Now  this  was  an  iutelli'/eut  m;iu,  hcluugincr  to  an  cniiueutly 
intelligent  class;  he  had  built  bridges  over  rivers,  and  seen  the  yellow 
tide  of  the  golden*  Thames  draining  up  and  down  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  yet  he  never  fonnd  out  that  the  tide  of  our  river  does  not  run 
faster  than  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  even  though  it  is  flood 
in  London  two  hours  after  it-  has  been  flood  at  the  Norc  !  A  few 
momcntsHhought  must  havo  oxnIniTicd  t!  is  proTdom  :  hut  poople  don't 
care  to  tliijik  nbout  crmmou  things  which  every  fool  knows."  We 
shall  refrain  from  present ir.g  other  particular  instances  in  support  of 
our  argnment.  For  examples  of  the  ignorance  of  people  in  general 
(and  people  too  that  arc  call»*d  well-informed)  concerning  the  nature 
of  things  which  are  the  daily  objects  of  their  sight,  and  their  touch, 
and  the  subjects  of  their  conversation,  we  would  say,  cnicvMBPiCB<— * 
there  is  no  circle  that  will  not  furnish  ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Such  worlcs  as Missfidgeworth's  Hairy  and  Lucy,  pnt  into  the  hands 
of  young  people,  arc  cnlcnlated  to  remedy  this  dcphiriildo  deficiency. 
Slie  proposes  not  to  teach  any  one  science,  but  to  insinuate  flrst  prin- 
ciples, and  to  excite  the  powers  of  attention,  obsen^ation,  reasoning, 
and  invention  $  and  wc  think  bhe  has  discovered  the  act  of  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.  Her  motto  from  Locke  is  the  principle  on 
wliich  she  works-^*  The  business  of  education,  in  respect  of  Icnowledge, 
is  not,  as  I  thinic,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  anyone  of  the  sciences ; 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  disposition,  and  those  habits, that  may  enable 
him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  in  the 
fntuze  course  of  his  lifc."t   Acting  on  this  principle.  Miss  Edgeworth 

*  A  nmt  ii  never  nentioned  without  an  epithet ;  and  we  will  not  nj  »lver,  which 

i«  the  received  one,  becMise  the  ITiamcs,  though  a  highly  respectable  river,  is,  in  truth, 
not  in  the  l^r^st  !ikf>  silver,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  much  more  like  a  Naix>b,  both  in 
respect  of  lu  wt  iiiLii  aiid  its  yellowness. 

t  There  is  not  a  more  vulgar  error  than  that  of  supposing  that  education  is  know- 
ledge. pAlucation  is  uo  rnorc  knowlcdife  th-au  the  f;)v;r.dation  fora  huilding  is  a  liouso. 
TluA  fallacy  meets  us  at  OTtiy  turn.  Question  the  knowledge  of  a  man,  aud  the  r*tid^ 
ie,  that  it  u  not  to  he  doubted,  for  Uiat  he  reeAved  an  excellent  education.  The  best 
education  is  but  a  mean  to  an  end,  and  the  wont  b  a  very  bud  m*  an,  a  viTong  road 
which  has  j^ven  the  tyro  some  wholesome  exercise,  perhaps,  but  has  rather  led  him 
from  the  goal,  for  which  better  tr^uneil  men  are  making.  What  is  the  conditiou  of  a 
young  man  who  has  finished  his  education,  as  the  phrase  goes,  according  to  the  old 
fashion  of  our  schools  and  imiTeisiti"; .  He  is  commonly,  if  of  alMliucH,  a  passably 
good  Latin  achobr,  aud  an  indifterent  Greek  one ;  if  a  genius,  or  a  man  of  llrst-rate 
parts,  he  has  a  repiitation  Ibr  nuddng  Greek  and  I^Um  rinses :  with  these  acquirements 
he  comes  into  the  wotld,  where  he  (luda  that  he  most  suppress  his  Greek  nnd  Latin, 
under  pain  of  ridirule  for  nedantrj',  and  that  the  re  is  no  sort  of  (lemund  for  his  verses  ; 
knowledge  new  to  him,  connected  with  the  business  of  raeu,  is  in  rt  qucst,  and  of  this 
he  knows  nothing.  In  three  or  four  years  the  Greek  is  as  much  gone  from  his 
pos-session  a.s  if  it  had  never  brpn  there,  ond  he  only  rrtJxips  enough  of  the  Latin  r 
the  transiatiou  of  mottoes  and  stray  quotations.  If  he  wish  to  be  aujf  thing,  he  must 
begin  another  coarse  of  edocation  fcvlhe  anperstnictore  of  another  and  a  more  airailable 
kind  of  knowledge,  llie  labours  of  his  youth  have  been  of  4ie  least  possible  profit  to 
Jus  manhood. 
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lias  endearovred  to  create  an  appetite  for  Imowledge,  and  to  direct  the 
first  steps  in  the  pursuit  of  it*  If  we  may  be  allowed  eo  rade  an 
illuBtratiou,  as  a  hunter  bloods  a  young  hound  she  bloods  the  '  pupil, 
grivos  him  a  relish  for  the  game,  and  then  leaves  him  to  himself,  relying 

on  fii*?  pxcitpcl  taste  for  the  furOior  prosecution  of  the  chace.  She 
disfhi  Itiis  any  intention  to  go  much  below  the  surface  of  any  one  thing; 
her  husiiiess  is  ^vilh  tlie  A.  B.  C.  of  the  useful  '<\rtn  and  sciences,  and 
she  accordingly  comniuiiicatea  some  first  principles  with  extraordinary 
eieamess,  and  illustrates  them  in  a  way.  which  will  be  comprehendea 
by  the  meanest  capacity,  and  admired  by  the  highest. 

The  Harry  and  Zducy  before  ns  is  a  continuation  and  conclnsion  of 
a  Harry  and  Lucy  written  by  Edgeworth's  father,  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  a  series  of  Early  Lessons.  With  unaffected 
modesty  Miss  Ed s^e worth  remarks,  that  this  uTulertnking,  now  com- 
pleted by  lierself,  is  an  humble  work  from  which  do  literary  fame  can 
be  acquired,  but  wliich  she  has  been  most  desirous  to  complete  from 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  move  useful  than  any  other  in  her  power. 
If  literary  fame  is  not  to  be  acquired  from  theboolc,  it  is  only  because 
its  literary  merit  is  merged  in  the  higher  merit  of  its  utility.  It  is 
essentially  dramatic,  and  abounds  in  fine  strokes  of  nature,  and  the 
results  of  a  nice  observation  of  charscter ;  the  composition  is  easy  and 
full  of  the  graces  of  idiom  which  appear  to  fall  as  uncousciously  from  the 
accompliKhed  author,  as  the  diamonds  and  pearls  did  from  the  lips  of 
the  gifted  lady  iu  the  fairy  tale.  Nothing  can  be  siDipler  than  the 
machinery  of  the  book:  we  find  ourselves  in  tlie  company  of  Harry 
and  Lucy  (^the  childreii  of  sensible,  well-informed  paveuts )  and  are  iu 
a  very  short  time  as  well  acquainted  with  tiiem  as  if  they  were  our  own 
dear  grand-children,  and  we  follow  them  through  all  their  little  cares, 
and  ipterest  ourselves  warmly  in  their  pursuits.  Lucy  is  dclightfnlly 
drawn : — an  honest  sailor  swore  that  he  knew  Captain  Lemuel  Chilliver 
perfectly  well,  and  that  he  lived  at  Rotberhithe — we  arc  equally  ready 
to  make  oath  that  we  know  no  less  than  six  Lucys,  and  our  sole 
perplexity  is  which  of  these  six  Lucys  is  the  individual  Lucy  whose 
likeness  the  author  has  so  truly  painted.  Luey  is  naturally  what  ten 
thousand  girls  are,  all  giddiness,  vivacity,  aud  spirits;  always  alive  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  of  a  restless  atten^n  which  horers  about  every 
ot>ject  and  fixes  upon  none.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  pourtray  her, 
fi  t  !li  nigh  there  are  ten  thousand  of  these  Lucys  in  the  Icingdom  of 
Bngiand,  and  in  every  other  kingdom,  W8  cannot  with  any  exactness 
describe  one  of  them — the  reader  will  know  more  of  Lucy  from  seeing 
her  in  the  pnijes  liefore  us,  djing  of  laughing  at  the  bare  mention  of 
the  great  jtanjandrum,  than  from  a  hundred  paj^es  of  our  clumsy 
portraiture,  ile-writcrs  cannot  hit  off  these  thini^s,  and  there  is  but 
one  of  the  other  sex  who  can  achieve  them  in  perfection.  Harry  is 
not  80  great  a  favourite  with  us  as  Lucy ;  he  is  somewhat  priggish,  and 
rather  too  good.  The  author  has  not  made  him  a  clever  boy,  (that 
would  not  have  answered  her  purpose,)  but  of  fair  capacity  and  a 
patient  industry — slow  but  sure,  he  does  not  apprehend  a  thing,  but 
be  It'll dcy.^f 'III lis  it.  There  is  not  a  more  mischievous  mistake  in 
parents  than  Ih  it  of  delighting  in,  and  cncouniiyirig"  the  precocious 
quickness  of  chilrlren.  There  is  indeed  more  truth  tiuin  will  be  allowed 
in  the  saying  of  liousseau,  corroborated  by  the  observation  of  other 
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great  men,  that  there  has  Bcluom  been  a  fonv.ird  boy  who  has  not 
made  an  oruinary  man.  The  slowness  of  a  hoy,  which  is  imputed  to 
dnlness,  often  arises  froin  his  taking  things  into  consideration  when 
viewing  a  particular  object,  wliich  one  of  less  real  intelligence  would 
overlook :  he  looks  at  the  thing  in  more  ways  than  one^or  suspects  that 
there  may  be  more  ways  than  one  of  looking  at  it,  and  is  perplexed  for  a 
right  conclusion,  and  withholds  his  judgment,  while  the^en^iM  seesonly 
a  likene'^s  or  a  diflcrence,  and  without  hesitation  prononnccf?  on  it  at 
once.  Soiiietiinoi?  tlip  young  [reriius,  by  hi-- ffuip-d'ooil,  hits  the  mark 
as  often  lie  misses,  but  his  hits  are  reeoiiiod  and  his  mioses  are  left 
out  of  the  aci  ouut.  Miss  Edgcworth  has  made  her  Lucy  quick,  and 
what  would  he  called,  by  fond  parents,  a  wit ;  she  has  made  her  Harry 
circumspect^  cautions  of  assent,  and  therefore,  as  a  child,  slow,  ana 
iHiat  would  be  set  down  by  guests  at  a  dinner-table  when  the  fruit  and 
the  young  folks  come  in,  as  a  dull  boy.  He  does  not  see  the  point  of 
a  joke,  or  comprehend  an  allusion.  The  sensible  parents  of  the  story, 
instead  of  priding  themselves  on  Lucy's  wit,  hold  nut  no  enconrairement 
whatever  to  it ;  and  allow  Harry  to  grow  to  understanding  at  his  own 
rate  without  any  attempt  at  forcing.  The  consequence  of  this  judi- 
cious treatment  is,  that  Lucy,  hading  that  accuracy  is  held  in  more 
honour  than  fancy,  subdues  the  one  quality  and  endeavours  to  acquire 
the  other,  which  she  accomplishes  by  a  triumph,  not  of,  but  wer  her 
quickness.  This  effected,  she  ceases  to  overrun  the  game,  and  learns 
t   >  'Hire  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  which  will  serve  to  show 
the  viannrr  of  this  excellent  book.  In  the  subjoined  chapter  we 
becr'ni  by  finding  Lucy's  hair  out  of  curl,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 
weather ;  and  by  means  of  this  natural  phenomenon,  so  extremely 
disagreeable  to  young  ladies  in  our  watery  climate,  we  arrive  at  the 
principle  of  the  hygrometer.  Lucy's  astonishment  how  her  hair's  going 
out  of  curl  in  damp  weather  can  be  useful  to  men  in  general,  and  to 
men  of  science  in  particular,  is  nature  to  the  life. 

"  Lucy,  your  hair  is  hauging  ioto  your  eyes  this  morning,"  suxd  licr  mother. 

**  Yes  mother,"  said  Lucy,  *<  because  it  is  quite  out  of  curl." 
Did  you  curl  it  laat  iiiglit,  Lucy  V'  said  l!t>r  mother. 

"  YeSi  mammft,  I  did  indeed ;  and  it  curled  very  nicely  this  moming  early ;  bat  I 
milt  dvt  in  hopes  of  nMetiDg  my  uncle,  who  was  to  hftve  come  to  Imtl&it :  and  bj 
the  time  that  1  L-amc  in  again,  mv  hair  WBB  »lla»  yoa  we.  Tho  bveak&at  bell  zaa^* 
and  I  bad  not  time  to  curl  it  again. 

Her  mother  wad  tiutiiified,  since  Lucy  bad  not  neglected  to  curl  it  at  night,  which 
had  b'.  en  sometimes  been  the  case.   Her  falher  aiked,  if  ahe  knew  what  had  tmotnled 

hwlmir  will  ri  ^]  p  wrrt  out? 

*'  The  damp  of  ibe  moroiog,  papa,"  said  she :  "my  hail  alwajs  goes  out  of  cuxi  in 
tep  weather/' 

"  So  does  mine,  Lucy."  said  her  mother.  ** It  is  not  pecnUar  to  your  brar,  to  go 

eat  of  curl  in  damp  weathor." 
**  But,  Lucy,  what  do  you  mean  by  your  hair  ^oing  out  of  curl  ? "  ^aid  her  father. 
"Jest  what  you  see,  papa ;  that  ithaaga  atra^ht."' 

"  Yon  told  mr  thn  TnaiRtuie  of  ths  1110000%  tmcuried  it}  do  you  know  how  or  wl^ 
it  does  so  1 "  said  her  hither. 
"  No,  papa,  not  in  the  least ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.'* 

"  When  your  hair  ia  curled,  the  parts  of  one  side  of  each  hair  are  pressed  close 
t(^ther,  and  the  parts  on  the  other  side  areatretched  out.  Give  me  that  piece  of 

packthread. 

It  was  loosely  twisted.  He  coiled  op  abit  of  it,  aadshowed  her,  that  hi  the  inner 
ciide  the  pwto  arepreeiedtegelher,  Win  the  ogter  they  are  stretched. 
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"  Now  I  spp,"  sa'ul  Lucy ;  and  you  mean,  tli.  t  it  is  just  tho  unmf  mth  my  hftir,  wbea 
I  carl  it.    But  still  1  do  not  understand  how  iho  diuup  Htmigbteus  it»" 

"  J  hat  yon  diall  see  directly/'  said  her  father  ;  and  be  dipped  the  Curied  jMck- 
thrcaJ  into  a  cup  of  water;  wlu-n  it  was  all  wet,  it  became  straight. 

"  Ves,  it  has  uncurled,  like  my  hair,"  said  Lucy.   "  But  how  1 " 

**  Look,  and  yon  will  «ee,  that  the  wster  has  uled  all  the  wtendee«,  or  vacaneiefl, 
ynu  observed  between  the  different  parts  of  the  cord.  Now  there  are  in  your 
hair,  and  iii  all  hair,  pores,  or  small  vacancies,  wliicli  can  be  filled  with  moisturt',  like 
the  interstices  iu  thii>  packthread,  and  wliich  imbibe  moisture  from  the  air,  as  this 
packthnftd  imbibed  the  wmtar,  and  you  aee  it  filled  the  poiee  on  the  inudet  as  well  as 
on  the  oulside." 

"  Thank  you.  papa,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  is  rery  nice.  To  know  why  my  hair  uncurls 
if  at  least  a  ceinlbrt.  Now  I  ondentand  it  aU/'^ 

"  Not  all,"  said  her  Either.  "There  is  a  property  of  hair  which  you  do  not  yet 
know  ;  that  wlien  it  is  wet ,  that  is,  when  its  pnws  arf  filled  with  moisture  " 

"I  see,  papa ;  you  mtaii  it  swells  out,  and  becomes  thicker,  like  this  cord." 

"  Not  exactly  hke  that  cord,  Lucy  ;  that  cord  shortens  as  it  swells  out  in  breadth  ; 
but  Iia  r  lengthens  when  it  is  moist.    All  human  liiiir  is  easily  !i/!"f'<  t?'d  by  moisture." 

"  \  eiy  easily,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  dividing  her  uncturled  locks  ou  her  forehead,  and 
trpng  to  pat  them  out  of  her  way.  "  I  was  not  in  the  damp  ubove  ten  minutes,  and 
yet  you  see  how  straight  my  hair  has  become,  bideed,  P*!**^*  as  yoaaay,  human  hair  i« 
very  easily  alfet  ted  by  moisture." 

**  Yes,  fortunately,^'  said  Harry. 

'<  Fortunately  I"  repeated  Lacy »  **  mifortunately  you  mean.  Why  do  yon  any 

fortiniatcly  1" 

"  1  have  a  reason,  and  a  good  one,' '  said  Hany.  *'  It  is  fortunate  that  hair  has  that 
property.   For  one  reason,  lor  one  purpose,  usefiil  to  all  men  and  women,  hut  espe* 

cially  to  men  of  science." 

"  fortunate  and  uscfid  !  "  said  Lucy.  Brother,  bow  can  it  ])OS<ibly  be  fortunate 
or  useful  to  you,  or  to  men  of  science  in  particular,  or  to  any  body,  that  my  hair  should 
BO  easily  go  out  of  curl  in  damji  weather?  " 

"  Not  your  hair  in  particular,  Lucy,  but  bair  in  prrnfml,"  saidTTarry. 

•*  What  use,"  said  Lucy,  "  if  every  body's  Imir  in  the  whole  world  was  to  go  out 
of  coil  lijce  tUs  every  damp  rky— <what  use  codd  it  be  but  to  make  ^em  aU  look  ▼eiy 
deplorable,  as  mammasays  I  do  when  my  hairisin  tlus  oonditioiil  Whatgood  would 
this  do  to  mr  n  of  science,  or  to  anv  in'^n  " 

*'  You  do  not  imderstand  me,"  Siud  Harry,  smiling.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of  an 
hygrometer  1" 

"Hygrometer!"  said  Lucy,  "Yes,  I  have  often  heard  of  an  hygrometer.  I  heard 
papa  taiiung  to  ^u  about  hygrometers  veiy  lately,  and  reading  a  great  deal,  last  Wed- 
ne8da^<*4io,  latfrVhursday/' 

"  ^o  matter,  my  dear,  intermpted  her  father,  "  what  day  you  heard  meveailui|^ 
about  it :  do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  what  an  hygrometer  is  V 

Lucy  confessed  she  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was ;  but  she  thought  it  had 
amnething  to  do  with  a  barometer  and  a  thermometer,  becauwitends  in  ewtw  ;  and  aha 
remembered  long  ago  her  fatlier  had  told  her,  that  wieter  mem t  Turr-  ^mv,  and  comes 
from  some  Greek  word  that  means  to  measure ;  therjefore,  she  supj>oaed  an  hygrometer 
must  be  a  machine,  or  an  instrument  for  measuring  somethtog,  but  what  she  did  not 
know  ;  she  guessed  it  \\  as  something  about  the  air. 

Her  father  said,  that  she  was  so  far  right  in  thinking  tliat  it  is  an  instrument  used 
to  measure  something.  He  told  her,  that  it  measures  muiiiture  in  the  air ;  and  that 
the  name  hygrometer  is  composed  of  two  Greek  w<»ds,  hugros,  mout,  or  moisture,  and 
'Zaetron,  Tnmsrfrc. 

Lacy  liked  this  name,  which  contains,  as  she  observed,  the  history  of  the  thing  j 
and  now  she  knew  this,  she  tho^ht  she  conld  never  forget  it. 

Their  uncle  had  not  yet  come  in  to  bri  al.fust,  and  tlieir  father  beginning  to  read  the 
newspaper  to  tlieir  mother,  Uany  aud  Lucy  went  on  at  the  frrther  end  of  the  room, 
talking  to  each  other. 

Now  you  can  guess,"  said  Harry,  "  why  I  said  thnt  it  was  very  laeky  that  your 

hair  uncurls  so  easily  in  the  damp.    You  obser^-cd  yourself,  that  you  could  always 


not." 


know  by  your  hair  whether  it  is  a  damp  day  or  not,  whether  air  is  nooist  or 
**  So  hair  is  an  hygrometer,"  said  Lucy,  **  for  it  measures  moisture.  I  am  sure  m 


hair  might  say,  if  it  could  speak  Greek,  H§gnmeUri  or,  in  plain  English, 

wttasure. 

*'  Veiy  true,"  said  Harry;  but  still  you  do  not  know  the  measure  exactly  of  }iow 
inoist,  how  damp  the  day  may  be ;  do  youl** 
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'  Ym»  onrary^  voy  damp  days  my  hair  comes  quite  out  of  carl»  Myoa  tee  it  bow, 
said  Lticy,     and  hangs  ouite  straight ;  but  it  only  COBM  a  littU  <Rlt  of  cul  Oil  dftys 
that  are  only  a  little  &mp  or  damp-ish." 

"A  little  damp  I   <  Damp-itli  P  "  repeated  Harry ;    tliat  ie  ^  well  At  conmCMi 
talking,  but  it  does  not  describe  exactly  how  damp*  I  do  not  know  wbnt  degree  of 
moisture  you  mean  to  express  by  damp-j.iA." 
"  Fish !  "  echoed  Lucy.    Hurry  would  not  smile* 

*^Yini  have  not  yet  told  me,  Lucy/'  said  he,  gnnrely,  "iMw  the  liygnnieter  it 

*  I  to  show  tV.c  Tneasure  of  moisture  c:^artly." 
Idonot  knowesoct^y,  brother.   i3ut  suppose,  for  instance,  you  knew  how  long 
■y  bairis  when'it  is  quite  dry ;  tlMn  ta  dioiap  weaUiei  wfaeait  ie  oioifltt  and  hangs 
straight,  you  could  measuie  how  kog  ithaa  gfowa  i  I  nma  how  oiiich  ithaa  leagdio 

ened  by  the  flnmp." 
"I could  measure,"  fe.ad  iliirry,  "but  howl" 

"  You  could  see  whethet  my  hair  comes  down  as  far  as  to  my  eyebronpTs,  or  only 
ihh  far,  or  this  far,"  saidLucy,  toucViin  ;  (Hf^erentpoistaOll  her  loieWMd*  "If  I  had 
a  looking-glass  I  would  measure  iiaa  tor  mvtteif." 

"Thig  might  do,*' said  Hany;  "butatbeititwonUdooiily  Ibryooraelf ;  and  but 
badly  for  yourself,  because  yoo  sBna^  to  maifc  yoD  pointi^  have  dJaagneoMe  epola  oa 
your  forcupad  always." 

"1  should  uut  like  that,"  »aidLucy,  "  uor  would  luamma,  1  am  sure." 

** Besides,"  continued  Harry,  "it would  be  father  iaconveaioat  to  me  to  nm  in 
search  of  you,  with  a  pair  of  comjiasses  and  my  ruler,  to  measure  your  hair  aadyooT 
scale  on  your  forehead.   This  would  be  rather  an  incouvement  hygrometer." 

"  Rather,  I  adnowlec^e,"  said  Lucy,  "  yon  wonld  twitch  all  the  hair  off  my  head 
too,  in  measuring  each  hair,  I  suppose ;  and  1  should  be  afraid  that  you  would  ])ut  out 
my  eyes  with  the  points  of  your  com]msseH,  when  you  came  tO  meaamo  the  scale  oa 
fliy  forehead.    1  should  not  like  to  be  your  hygrometer." 

"  I  would  much  lather  have  one  that  wodd  always  stand  or  hang  in  my  room,'' 
said  Harry  ;  "or  one  that  I  could  cany  about  in  my  pocket,  brttpp  still.  Could  yoa 
manage  that  for  me  t  Could  you  find  out  how  to  do  that  1   I  found  out  how  to  do  it." 

"  Vid  yon  indbed,  hrotheri  aaddo  yoo  tliiok  Icaal" 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  well,  and  if  you  go  on  thinking,"  said  Harry. 

"  T  will  then.  Bat  tell  me  eiDKtly  what  i  am  to  think  abcnH,  and  what  ia  to  be 
done,"  said.  Lucy. 

Harry  pulled  a  hair  oat  of  his  own  head,  and  laid  it  on  apiece  of  white  paper  bei^re 

hpT.  "  Th  ore,"  said  he,  strptrhini:;^  it  out,  "  you  sne  its  leng;th.  We  ■will  suppose  this 
hm  ia  as  dry  as  it  can  be.  JS'ow  I  will  dip  it  into  this  bason  of  water.  Now  that  it  haa 
been  wet,  it  ia  kmger  than  it  was  when  it  was  dry ." 

"  Yea;  bat  we  want  to  know  how  much  longer,"  said  Lucy.  "  Well,  it  b  easy  to 
lay  it  on  this  sheet  of  paper,  and  measure,  as  exactly  atyoa  please,  how  arach  lOBgef 
it  IS  when  it  is  wet  than  it  was  when  it  was  quite  dry." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Harry,  '*  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  would  find  it  to  he  one 
fortieth  of  its  length  inn-pr.  Then  yon  have  the  nUMOt  kogth  between  iuUicaae 
atoisture,  and  extreme  dryness." 

"  And,"  cottturaed  Lucy,  '*I  contd  dinde  diia  line  on  the  paper  between  Uie  two 
black  dots,  by  which  you  marked  the  points  to  which  it  stretched  when  it  was  dry, 
and  when  it  was  damp;  and,  if  divided  exactly,  it  would  ?>e  what  yon  call  a  scale; 
you  could  measure  how  much,  m  duicreut  degree*  yi  dump  or  dry,  it  stretches  or 
iboiteaa.'' 

"  Very  well,  indeed/'  said  Harr^' ;  "  and  the  scale  on  paper  WOOld  be  bottO'  than  OH 
yourfovehead,  you  see.   That's  one  point  tixed." 
"Tha^a  one  point  gained,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  now  what  iato  be  donenextt" 

"  Xext,  you  are  to  find  out  how,  without  the  trouble  of  continaally  plucking  hairs 

oat  of  my  head  or  ynnr«,  nnd  wetting  or  drvim^,  and  mea^urina^  them,  vou  might  know 
eveiy  day  or  hour,  or  at  any  Lime  you  please,  how  duuip  the  air  is,  or  how  much  moibture 
it  contasna." 

"  If  I  couhl  but  make  the  hairmcaf^ure  itself,"  said  hacy,  *' and  mark  or  ahow  hoir 
ht  it  ;;hrink5  or  lengthens  on  this  paper  in  any  time," 
"  Ay e ,  if  you  could,"  said  Hany,  *'  that  ia  the  queation.'* 

"Suppose  I  had  a  "very,  very,  very  little  weight,"  said  Lucy ;  "so  little,  that  this 
bair  could  supp'^rt  it  without  breakin<;,  then  1  could  tie  it  to  one  end  of  the  hair, 
*nd  hang  the  haxr  by  the  other  end  to  sonietliing,  suppose  a  piece  of  wiie  stuck  iiitu 
the  wall !  and  I  would  pu^  this  paper,  with  uur  Bcale  upon  it,  against  the  wall,  just 
belund  the  weight,  ?.nd  when  ynu  look  at  it,  yon  wonU  aoe  iKiw  unch  the  hair  had 
thnak  or  lengthened,  at  any  time,  in  damp  or  oxy."  ' 


» 
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'riure,  papa!'*  criel  Harry;  "  Lucy  b»a  madti  out  M  liw  as  I  did  the  £<*t  time 

1  thought  of  making  an  hygroaneter  1 " 

Liu  V  looked  much  pleased  with  herself,  and  tnth  her  brother  for  being  pleised 
with  bcr. 

'*  And  have  I  really  invmtpd  an  liviimmetPT,  Harry  ? "  r-i'^'l  sh<^. 
"  Yt'8,  but  act  a  perfect  one,  my  dear,"  said  Hany  ;  "  thtre  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
bo  doue/' 

"  What  morel "  said  Lucy. 

"  I'o  como  to  breakfast,  in  the  first  piace,"  said  her  father. 

This  Lucy  was  ready  to  do,  for  «be  was  a  Kttla  tired ;  bnt  bj  the  time  she  bad 
ftfresbed  hergelf  by  eating  half  her  breakfast,  ^he  retmned  to  the  queetion^"  Wbftt 
•more  is  to  be  done,  brotlMT,  ubout  tlie  hyfrromelerl " 

' •  To  make  it  moie  convenient,"  said  liarry.  ' '  In  your  way,  it  niUBt  always  be  stuck 
up  against  a  wall  ;.and  besides,  yotsr  divisioiis  are  so  very,  very  small,  that  you  can 
hardJy  seo  hc)\v  m-ich  tlic  hair  lengthens  or  phortciis." 

"  Vou  might  take  a  magnifying  glass,"  said  Lucy* 
Well,  that  would  help ;  but  cannot  vou  think  of  another  way  1" 

Lucy  thought  for  a  little  while,  and  went  on  eating  her  broaUut,  and  presently 
answered,  <'  JS o,  brother ;  I  can  think  only  of  taking  a  larger  niif;nifying  glass,  at  ghns 
'  that  magnifies  more.    Will  that  dol " 

"  Still  there  Is  an  easier  method ;  put  the  magni^ng  glass  out  of  yoor  head." 

"  It  uiust  be  a  more  difficult,  instead  of  an  easier  way,  far  I  cannot  find  it  out," 
&aid  Lucy. 

2  But  it  is  easier,  I  asenre  you.  when  you  haTS  foimd  it  ont,"  said  Httij.  *'Cc«ie, 

I  will  help  you  a  little,"  continued  he,  after  she  had  considered  for  some  time.  "  Look 
at  theliiuiJ  of  that  clotl:,"  arul  l.e  jumitcd  to  tho  dinl-platn  of  a  pendule,  wiiich  was 
on  the  eliimney -piece  opposite  to  tiie  breakfast-table.  *'  J^ook,  the  hand  now  points  at 
ten.  Do  yon  see  bow  far  it  is  from  ten  to  eleven'?   Suppose  that  band  was  to  move 

from  ten  to  eleven?" 

"  Well,  suppose,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  can  easily  suppose  this." 

*'Th«n  which  would  have  moved  the  farthest  1  which  would  have  gone  over  the 
most  >ynri'  ?  the  point  of  the  hand,  which  is  at  the  outside  of  the  dial-plate,  ear  that 
part  of  the  hand,  which  is  closest  to  the  centre  1" 

**  The  point  of  the  band,  which  is  at  the  out^rntost  part  of  the  circle,  wotild  have 
gtme  the  fiurthest ;  I  mean,  would  have  moved  over  the  most  ^)ace.  The  part  neaieit 
to  the  centre  would  have  moved  so  little,  that  I  suppose  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  see 
or  measure  by  my  eye  how  much.'* 

**True,"  said  Harry,  "you  could  not;  but  you  could  see,  and  you  could  measure 
the  space  from  ten  to  eleven  easily ;  could  not  yonV 
Certainly,"  said  Lucy. 

**  You  could  guess  the  measure  even  by  your  eye,  mthout  taking  compasses  or  mag* 
uifjing  glass,"  said  Hany* 

"  Now  I  ^ee  what  yon  are  ahont,"  said  I.ncy  ;  "  T  nni.-t  linve  a  little,  fi  cflv  Iiand,  ;irirl 
diaUplato  for  my  hygrometer,  to  show  and  to  measure  the  least  motion  of  the  liair  in 
shortening  or  lengthening,'* 

"Right,"  saidllany ;  " so  far  right." 

*'  J)o  not  tell  me  any  more,''  said  Ln^ ;  "  I  can  do  it  all  for  mysmf  now,  and  in  t 

minute.** 

"  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear,"  said  Harry ;  "  or  you  will  never  do  it." 

•'Hurry'  T  nm  not  in  the  Ica^t  hurry,"  t^aicl  Lnry,  "only  I  like  to  be  quiet. 
Weil,  I  would  fasten  the  end  of  the  hair  to  the  axle,  so  as  to  make  every,  the  soudlest 
motion  of  the  hair,  move  the  band." 

She  paused.    She  ^'as  not  quite  clear  of  the  manner  in  which  tiiia  was  to  be  dffiie* 

"  I  will  hel]»  yon,"  .s  iid  Harrj'.    "  Suppose  " 

Suppose,'"  said  his  mother,  "  that  you  were  to  let  Lucy  finish  hor  breakfast." 

*'  I  will,  and  welcome,"  said  Iforry  ;  *'  for  now  she  has  the  phaciple  of  an  bygro- 
xnoftr,  wlrich  papa  was  explaining  to  me  the  Other  day,  and  of  which  I  wUl  ^ow  her 
a  plate  after  breakfast——" 

**  A  plate !  '*  said  Lacy ;  "  I  ma^  as  well  have  the  plate  at  breakfast,  may  not  1 1  '* 

*•  By  a  plate,  I  mean  an  engraving,"  said  Harry ;  "  Jid  not  you  know  thatl" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure,"  snid  Lucy  ;  "  I  was  only  in  play," — (Vol.  i.  p.  38.) 

Thfi  snbjoinof]  is  a  tlclightful  dramatic  Fceno.  The  cliildien  are  on 
a  visit  to  a  Indv  who  has  a  fine  llowei-^anlt'n,  anil  who  *?ivcs  them 
permission  to  take  such  iiowcra  as  please  them.    The  gardener's  jca- 


man  sbqewoiith'b  harry  and  loct. 


lous  love  of  iiiti  choice  flowers  is  paiutcd  with  amusing  truth — first,  he 
Ss  full  of  iears  lest  tliey  sliould  bd  selected  by  the  young  folks,  and 
when  they  are  looked  upon  with  indifference,  he  is  piqued,  and  angry 
that  the  objects  of  his  admiration  arc  not  t  o\  eted  I)y  the  whole  world* 
The  anecdote  of  the  selfish  lady,  (who  boiled  the  tulip  roots  which 
?hc  v,'n.s  compelled  to  send  as  a  present  to  a  friend,)  with  which  the 
extr;ict  coDclttdeSj  is  excellent: — 

She  told  Lucy,  that  film  would  give  hot  the  root  of  an  agapantha,  and  of  some 
daUias,  and  that  she  anrf  Han^  were  welconie  to  seeds,  roots,  cuttinps,  or  slippings, 
flf  any  thing  ili<\v  li'.'.  ii  in  thift  gaxden,    "  Write  down  what  you  wi^b,  h-.A  I  will  . 
Imve  iLeiu  ready  by  the  time  your  mother  hnaga  you  here  •g«a,  a»  i  hope  she  tvill 
oil  your  return  lK)aieward6." 

Joj  sfNvkled  in  tbeir  eyes,  and  Chey  tbftaked  Mrs.  Fnnkland,  with  wum  grathiKle ; 
but,  an  iustaiit  afterwards,  ihey  ]ookcA  iinusually  grave;  for  the  embarrahsment  <rf 
riches  came  upon  tlicm.  Tiiey  were  left  to  make  out  their  list ;  and  how  to  choose 
was  the  difficulty,  where  all  were  beautiful,  and  when  their  little  gardeu  could  not 
hold  all.  Harry  went  to  work  pr[id  >ntly.  He  measured  out  v.  space  ofgitmndy  that 
was  tlie  size  of  (Iieir  own  partu  ii.  i.ncv  could  hardly  belicvi'  tluit  it  was  po  small  as 
what  he  now  showed  her ;  but  he  had  often  stepped  the  boimdaries,  and  was  sure  of 
the  me  of  fheir  tenritorieg.  Rule  and  meaauie  soon  settled  the  affidr,  and  bron^t 
,  their  wishes  into  proper  compass.  Hiey  calcv;late<I  what  their  garden  wotild  hold, 
and  mnile  ont  their  list  accfMdingly.  Theur  chief  wish  was  to  have  a  great  bed  of  pinks 
and  caruatiua^. 

Bat  the  moment  they  went  near  these,  an  old  gardeTier,  who  v.  :is  atwnfc  intfie 
ganlen,  and  who  had  long  been  eyein^:;  them,  approached.  He  began  to  pmiso  his 
carnations,  which  he  said  were  the  huest  in  the  county,  and  he  pointed  out  iiis  fa- 
▼oorites.  There  was  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  in  full  glory, 
these  every  body  knew;  but  beyond  these,  he  had  two  superlative  new  favourites* 
One  he  called,  77je  p77"(/i' r/'  7fr7/;//'(/,  1 1'  f/;,' f  Vim  Tr;<tnp.  Tlip  otlicr.  'The  rnnj  of 
tht  voorld,  or  tlie  great  panjinidnin!.  Harry  and  Lucy  did  uot  much  admire  either  of 
these.  Van  Tromp  they  thought  was  of  a  dull  colour,  and  the  great  panjandrum  had 
bnrst,  and  was  ftlkng  to  pieces  in  spita  of  his  card  sof^KHrt.  Hany  preferred  some 
others. 

"  That  which  yon  are  now  tA,  naster,"  «a£d  the  gardener,  "  is  Daffy's  Dochesa  of 
D<  \'unsltire :  that  little  duchess  was  thonght  a  great  deal  of  some  yeaxa  ago,  bat  aim  is 

qo'.tp  o'iT  of  fashirm  now." 

Harry  did  not  care  for  that,  he  liked  her. 

"  What  does  he  say     asked  Hie  deaf  gardener*  toniiig  to  Loey,  and  leaning  down 

that  he  might  hear  the  answer. 

"  I  say,"  cried  Harry,  speaking  loud  lu  hid  ear,  "  that  I  like  my  Utile  duchess  better 
than  your  great  panjandrtmi."  ^ 

Indeed!"  said  the  gardener,  smiling  in  scorn.   **  Why,  mastOT,  what  yoa  hafo 

taken  such  a  fancy  to  is  not  a  caniation  even,  it  is  only  a  pink." 

"  I  do  not  care,"  said  liurry,  "  what  you  call  it.  1  iiiie  it,  whether  it  be  called 
caraation  or  pink.'*  ^ 

The  gardener  lookrs!  nt  him  with  contempt. 

*'  Prav  what  is  the  diderence  between  UiemV  said  Lucy  j  "my  mother  has  told 
me,  but  J  forget  it*" 

The  ganh^ner  told  her,  that  one  chief  difference  is  in  the  roundness  of  the  petals  of 

carnations,  and  the  jagged  or  pinked  edges  of  the  petals  of  j>iiiks. 

Lucj  liked  these  edges,  and  she  really  thought  some  of  the  pinks  prettier  than  the 
caraalmns.  She  told  Harry  so,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  I  am  amdd,"  said  she,  "  that 
the  gardener  v/o':I  I  1  -n'-e  me  if  he  heard  me  say  so." 

"  What  signiiics  whether  he  despises  yon  or  noti "  said  Harry.  **  There  is  nothing 
wrong  in  liking  a  pink  better  than  a  carnation." 

The  gardener,  who  did  not  hear  what  was  said,  fttocied  that  they  were  debating 
whether  they  should  ask  for  one  of  his  pt\Ti)andrums,  and  he  began  to  say,  that  be  was 
Sony  that  he  could  not  oflfer  this,  he  could  not  give  this  to  any  body. 

Many  asinred  him,  that  he  need  not  make  any  a]>ology,  becanae  th^  did  not  wish 
for  them.  Piqued  by  Harry's  iudifference,  the  gardener  named  several  lords  and 
ladies,  who  had  admired  his  panjandrum  above  all  things,  and  who  had  tried  in  vain 
to  obtain  it.  It  was  a  very  great  raiity,  he  said.  Only  two  other  people  in  England 
had  a  real  panjandrum. 
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Harry  liked  flowers  for  beiog  pretty,  and  did  not  care  whether tkey  mienn or  not. 

T!i'  ^  iniener  did  not  believe  him.  Soon  afteiwaids  he  offiaied  Haxty  aome  ptaka* 
uf  a  kind  which  be  Uked  particularly. 

**  Bat,  master,  I  can  let  you  have  themi  only  upon  eonditlaii,  tluit  yoa  pranusia  sot 
to  give  any  catlings  or  layers  of  them  to  any  one." 

Harry  dbew  back  with  disdain,  and  said  he  would  make  no  such  promise. 

The  gardener  said,  that  unless  be  would  he  shoold  not  have  the  pinks. 

"  Then,"  said  Harry,  "  I  will  do  t^ithout  them." 

He  turned  off  abnjptJy,  and  walked  away,  but  Lucy  stood  still,  and  said, 

**  I  believe  wu  may  have  them.  Mrs.  Frankland  told  us  we  might  have  any  thing 
in  this  garden  that  yre  choose ;  and  here  she  is  coming  backfttHn  tlw  oiclUBd." 

*'  Oh  '  tlint  alters  the  case,"  said  the  gardener,  with  a  look  of  aOBiB  mottifiontiaii. 
*'  Then,  ma&ter,  vou  must  choose  what  you  will,  to  be  sure." 

Harry  turned  back,  and  walked  composedly  along  the  sides  of  the  famatifln  he^ 
^Titing  down  the  amBes  of  those  he  chose,  on  a  bit  of  paper.  The  gardsner  hresnUiod 
freely,  when  Buoj  ptflsad  1^  the  Fanjandnun,  and  turned  bis  back  upon  the  fiary  of 
the  world. 

Lucy  wbispend  to  har  hfodier,  "  Did  you  see  how  much  he  was  afinid  that  yoa 

should  have  chosen  any  of  those,  that  are  really  valuable  ;  and  why  did  not  youV 

"  Because  I  did  not  like  them,  and  I  despise  his  meau  reasons  for  liking  them,' ' 
said  Harry,  putting  the  paper  and  peocU  into  her  hands.  **  Now,  go,  Lucy,  and 
dkoose." 

Lucy,  a-^min'TiG:  her  brother's  independence,  followed  his  example,  and  chose  what 
she  liked,  without  being  iniiuenced  by  the  foolish  wish  of  possessing  what  other 
people  cannot  procure*   Sho  did  not  choose  either  the  Pride  of  HoUaad,  os  the  Envy 

of  the  world. 

Harry  was  quite  right  to  adhere  to  his  own  taste ;  here  was  no  trial  of  complaisanco 
or  generosity. 

Abs,  Frankland  and  their  mother  now  returned  from  the  orchard,  and  Harry  and 
Lucy  gave  ^Irs.  Frankhmd  their  hst.  She  looked  it  over,  said  she  thought  tJiey  had 
chosi^u  well,  and  had  been  moderate  in  their  requests.  She  called  to  licr  gardener, 
guiye  him  the  paper,  nnd  derirad  him  to  have  (he  plaata  in  leadiness  stlhe  time  aho 
mentioned. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  he  auswered,  coolly  looking  over  the  list,  which  he  saw  was 
only  of  common  llowen ;  hot  when  she  added,  tiiat  he  most  also  give  some  Dutch 

hyacintha,  and  tulip  roots,  the  gardener  s  whole  countenance  changed,  he  exclaimed, 
"My  Dutch  tulips  and  hyacinths!"  and  throwing  down  a  hoe  that  he  had  in  his 
hand,  ho  walked  off,  muttering  to  himself,  "  that  it  was  well  his  musUeho  s  head  whb 
not  loose,  or  she  would  give  it  away." 

^Tr?,  Fmn'\Iaud  laughed  good-humouredly  at  his  anger.  She  bore  with  him,  she  saitl, 
because  he  was  an  old  and  faithfiil  servant,  who  had  been  long  in  the  lamily  before 
she  was  married.  "  Though  you  might  not  think  it,"  said  she,  he  is  generous  to 
his  relations,  of  all  that  belongs  to  himself,  and  covetotis  only  of  what  belongs  to  the 
garden,  of  which  he  considers  himself  as  guardian  against  his  mistress's  extravagaace. 
iiut  1  cannot  bear  this  sort  of  petty  avarice  and  rivaiilnp  about  iiowers,  in  peraona 
whose  education  ought  to  have  raised  them  above  such  iUibraality.  I  have  heard  of  a 
lady,  who,  when  she  was  asked  by  a  friend  for  the  roots  of  some  particularly  fine 
flower,  ashamed  to  refuse,  yet  unwilung  to  give,  boiled  the  roots  before  she  sent  thenit 
to  prevent  tiie  possilnlily  of  thdr  growing." — (VoL  ii.  p.  11.) 

We  now  give  a  dialogue  which  is  as  pleasant  as  playing  with  cliil- 
dren  ;  those  who  are  not  fond  of  playing  with  children,  (if  any  such 
there  1)  )  will  perceive  that  there  is  eoine  metaphysical  tmthatthe 
bottom  of  the  frolic. 

Harry  observed  how  much  more  easy  he  found  it  to  learn  lines  which  he  understood, 
than  to  get  l^y  heart  lists  of  names*  He  said,  that  he  recollected  having  read  hi  Baron 
Trenck's  Life,  that  when  the  King  of  Pr(u>sia  wanted  to  try  Trenck's  memory,  he  gave 
him  to  learn  hy  rote  a  list  of  fifty  strange  names  of  soldiers  in  a  regiment.  Txenck 
learned  thtnn  quickly. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Kttfy,  "  that  I  was  not  in  his  place,  for  his  BUgesty  would  have 
thoTi  Tiit  me  quite  a  dunce,  nn(\  woiUdhave  decided  that  I  had  no  memory.  It  is  much 
wore  difficult  to  learn  nouoense  than  sense,"  continued  Uarry :  there  is  something 
in  sense  to  hel[)  one  out." 

"  Unless  it  be  droll  noose&se/*  Bud  Iiucy;  '*  hot  when  it  is  dioll«  die  divenion 
helps  me  to  remember." 
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Harry  donbted  eren  this. 

Their  father  said  lie  would,  if  they  Hied  it,  tij  tliB  «xperiinent,  by  repeating  tut 

them  some  ptmteucea  of  droll  nonsense,  which  were  put  together  hy  Vr,  Foote,  a 
humorous  wTiter,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  memory  of  a  man^  who  boasted  that  he 
could  learn  any  thing  by  rote,  on  once  hearing  it. 

*'  Oh  !  do  let  lis  lie;ir  it,"  cried  Lucy  ;  *'  and  try  us." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,"  said  Uany ;  "  but  i  am  sure  1  shall  not  be  able  to  learn  it." 
'*  It  will  be  no  great  loss  if  you  do  not"  said  his  lather. 

Now,  Lucy,  pray  sit  still  and  listen,"  said  Harry. 

But  HaiTy's  power  of  attention,  which  he  had  prepared  himself  to  exett  to  the 
utmost,  was  st-X  completely  at  defiance,  when  his  father,  as  fast  na  he  could  utter  the 
words,  repeated  the  follo-vving  nonsenie,  abruptly  beginning  with — 

"  So  slie  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf,  to  make  an  apple  pie  ;  and  atthe 
same  time  a  great  siie-bear  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its  head  into  the  shop,  '  What ! 
no  soap  V  So  he  died,  and  she  veiy  impcudeatly  named  tiie  harber ;  and  there  were 
present  the  Picninnies,  aad  the  JobUUie8>  and  die  Garyulies,  and  tlie  grand  Panjan- 
drum himself,  with  the  little  rmmd  button  at  top  ;  and  they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game 
of  catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their  hoots." 

"Gunpowder  at  the  heels  of  their  boots!  horrible  nonsense!"  cried  Harry; 
whil  Lury,  rolling  with  laughter,  and  the  mofeat  Hany's  ind^^natioik,  only  wished  it 
waii  not  dark,  that  she  might  see  his  face. 

"  WeD,  can  either  of  yoa  remember  m  repeat  any  of  thisl"  said  their  raodier. 

Lucy  said,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  grand  Panjandrum,  she  was  almost  sure  she 
shotild  hare  been  able  to  «riy  it ;  hut  hhe  \vzs  so  mnrh  sur]vrised  by  meeting  the  grand 
Panjandi-um  himself  again,  and  so  diverted  by  lus  little  round  button  at  top,  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else;  bosidee,  laughing  hindered  her  from  hearing  the  names 
of  all  the  company  who  were  pr*'s^Tit  at  the  harher's  marriage  :  but  she  perfprtlv  ^v^■!l 
remembered  the  l^icninniesj  and  she  knew  why  she  did,  because  their  name  was 
something  like  jrieemini ;  and  this  word  had  been  fixed  in  her  head  hy  a  droll  anec- 
dote she  had  heard  of  a  negro  boy,  who,  when  he  was  to  tell  his  master  that  Mr* 
Gosling  had  called  unon  him  one  morning,  and  could  not  recollect  his  name,  SSid  he 
knew  the  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Giime-piccanini." 

"  So  you  see,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  that  even  T^dth  you,  who  seem  to  be  your- 
Sflf  one  of  the  numerntis  family  of  the  Piccaninies,  or  of  the  Goose-piccaniuies,  there 
is  always  some  coimezion  of  ideas,  or  sounds,  which  helps  to  fix  even  nonsense  in  the 
aiemovy." 

"  Pa{)a,  will  von  he  so  very  good  as  to  repeat  it  once  more.  Now,  Hany,  onoe 

awre  let  us  try.* 

*'  I  would  ratjier  learn  a  Greek  verb,"  said  Harry.  "  There  is  some  hcmm  m  that. 
Fi^Mi,  conld  yon  repeat  one?" 

"  I  ctnitd,  son,  but  I  will  not  now,"  said  hia  father;  "  let  your  sister  divert  fierself 
with  the  grand  Panjandrum,  and  do  not  be  too  grand  yourself,  Harry.  It  is  sweet  to 
tilk  nonflense  in  seasoai.  Always  sense  wonid  make  Ja«&  a  dull  boy.'' 

Hie  grand  Panjandzan  was  repeated  once  more  ;  pad  this  time  Harry  did  his  best^ 
and  remembered  what  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut,  for  an  apple  pic  ;  and  he  mas- 
tered the  great  she-bear,  and  the  no  soap,  but  for  want  of  knowing  ivlw  died,  he  never 
got  cleverly  to  tibte  marriage  with  the  baobor.  But  Lncy,  less  troubled  concerning  the 
nominative  case,  went  on  merrily,  "and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  barber." 
Bat  just  as  Lucy  was  triumphantly  naming  the  company  present,  and  had  got  to  the 
JoUiIlieB,  Hairy,  whose  attention  was  not  so  wholly  absorbed,  aa  to  have  no  eyes  finr 

outward  nature,  exclaimed  (Vol.  ii.  p.  151.) 

— — liat  be  exclaimed  will  be  found  in  the  book. 

The  following  adventure  contains  some  useful  hints  for  the  better 
government  of  sentimentalists;  and  also  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  valirar  in  respect  of  di?>belief  and  belief.  A  wag- 
goner is  told  a  very  |»robable  story,  but  he  scarcely  credits  it,  till  he 
is  informed  tliat  the  eyent  happened  on  a  particular  spot  naiaed»  when 
lie  believes  it  all  implicitly. 

Harry  wanted  to  look  at  a  broad- wheeled  waggon,  which  was  coming  down  the 
hill.    And  while  he  watched  the  shape  and  motiun  of  the  wheels,  and  asked  his 
father  some  quejstions  concerning  them,  Lucy  was  pitying  the  poor  dog,  who  was 
cba^ed  nndemeatli  the  wag^;on,  and  whOj  as  ike  waddled  along,  apparently  half 
dagfsdhj  the  neck*  looked  vary  inotiinfaL  She  was  ta]d»  that  hw  use  was  to  gaud 
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tiie  waggon,  and  that  his  being  chabed  to  it  eeomd  his  always  behig  near  It.  1^ 

wished  very  much  that  the  man  could  be  persuaded  to  loose  hun ;  a  faithful  dog,  she 
thought,  would  giir.-d  his  master's  s^orxls  without  bcit  ;;  tlirdned.  iJer  motlirT  oh- 
fien'cd,  ihdi  it  woiiltl  be  useless  to  tuik  stniimcut  to  au  iugiiab  wagf^or;.er.  Lucy 
widied  tliat  ehe  had  sonic  luouey,  that  .^he  lui^ht  give  it  to  buy  this  dog  from  his  mas* 
ter,  and  ti  -  liim  free.  jIit  moiucr  tolil  lu-r,  that  even  eiipposinf;;  she  could  b'"7  tli'9 
dosr,  the  man  would  get  another,  and  this  dog  would  not  perhaps  bo  better  o&,  iis  he 
tui^Iit  not  find  any  body  to  feed  him,  "  You  know,  my  dear  uicy,  we  could  not  take 
liim  with  us.    What  should  we  do  for  the  next  dog  we  meet  under  the  next  waggon  1 " 

Lucy  snr:  the  impossihihty  of  freeing  them  all,  and  sighed.  Her  motlier  -x?.?,  glad 
to  see  that  ^li^  had  such  humune  feelings  for  animals,  but  said,  "  there  is  much  we 
must  hear  to  see  in  thii  life,  that  we  cannot  remedy ;  all  we  can  do  is,  to  take  as  good 
care  as  ])o?sihle  of  those  creatiitps  of  which  we  lia\e  the  cliarge." 

Lucy  blushed :  "  I  will  take  care  not  to  forget  to  gire  poor  Dash  water  when  I  have 
him  again,  mamma.   I  recolteet  one  day—-" 

!!( re  she  was  interrupted  by  Harry,  exclaiming,  "  Father!  pray  look  out  of  the 
window  this  instant!  Do  yan  sen  that  streiik  of  h!ark  powder  in  the  track  of  the 
wagi;on,  papa  1  1  baw  it  ilribbling  irom  a  barrel.  Is  it  uoL  gunpowder  1  May  I  get  out 
»     and  look  1"' 

He  spoke  as  fist  as  he  could  utter  the  words,  and  Iiis  father  instantly  callc'd  to  the 

Euner,  stopped  the  carriage,  and  jumped  out,  tiarrv  following  him. '  It  was  gun- 
er.  Tliey  ran  after  the  waggoner,  who  either  did  not  hear,  or  would  not  ttop* 
I  tbey  overtook  him,  and  showed  him  the  gunpowder  running  out  of  the  barrel, 
he,  being  a  sulky  fellow,  was  verv  an^i-y  with  the  barrel,  and  with  tlie  man  who 
packed,  it,  and  with  the  uiau  to  whom  it  was  going,  and  with  every  body  but  himself. 
He  had  no  elear  idea  of  the  danger  he  had  run,  till  Harry's  father  told  him,  that  he 
bat!  som»  years  before  known  a  waggon  to  have  been  blown  to  pieces,  and  men  and 
hoises  killed,  by  just  such  an  accident.  Some  gunpowder  had  been  shaken  out  of  n 
haml  in  the  waggon,  and  had  taken  &e,  as  it  ia  stippoBed,  from  a  spark  stnick  from  n 
flint  in  the  road.  This  communicating  with  the  gunpowder  bad  blown  up  the  whole. 
1'he  waggoner  scarcely  credited  the  stor\',  till  he  hciird  tlie  n-nne  of  the  hill  down 
which  the  ^v'aggon  had  been  going,  and  then,  as  Jlarry  observed,  witliout  any  further 
<|uestion,  he  bdieved  it  to  be  true.  So  it  is,  that  ignorant  people  believe  or  disbe- 
lieve, without  any  reasonable  groundb.  Tl^cy  staid  to  see  the  barrel  well  packed,  and 
safely  stowed.  iSome  of  the  passengers^  who  were  sitting  within  the  canvas  roof  of 
the  waggon,  and  who  had  looked  out  and  listened,  now  expressed  mnch  gratitade, 
and  said  they  might  have  lost  their  lives  but  for  this  timely  discovery  of  danger.  The 
waggoner  then  grew  warmer  in  his  thaaks^  and«  as  he  was  repacking  the  barsel,  said  ia 
his  Somersetshire  tone  to  Harry, 

'*  Master,  you've  done  ns  a  mortal  good  turn,  I  finds,  and  if  zo  be  it  was  in  iii|r 
power  to  rive  you  a  lift  any  ways,  I'd  not  be  behiodf  you'd  MO ;  biit  the  likes  I  can 
do  httle  fur  the  likes  of  you  gem'men." 

Hany'  thanked  him ;  he  wanted  nothing  he  said,  hot  he  was  glad  that  he  and  his 
waggon  were  safe. 

"  How  well  it  was,  father,"  said  Harry,  as  they  walked  back  together  to  the  car- 
riage, "  diat  I  saw  the  gunpowder  running  out,  and  recollected  what  you  had  told  me 
about  the  blowing  up  of  the  waggon." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "you  see  bow  useful  it  is  to  obsMvewhst  ptsses balbie 
your  eyes,  and  to  recollect  what  you  know  at  the  right  time." 

When  Lticy  heard  what  had  paned,  after  rejoicmg  that  wi^;gm  and  waggoner 
were  safe,  she  regretted,  that.wliMi  the  man  offeied  to  do  Uaixy  a  good  tiixn»  he  bad 
not  said  a  word  for  the  dop;. 

"  I  forgot  the  dog,"  cried  Harry.  "  Father,  will  you  stay  for  me  three. minutes  1  I 
t^-ill  run  and  speak  for  the  dog." 

His  fatlier  siuilMd,  and  hack  he  ran.  What  lie  said,  or  in  what  words  the  wa!?. 
goner  replied,  we  caimot  tell,  for  Harxy  never  could  remember,  either  the  words  he 
used,  m  tiiose  said  to  him ;  hot  tiie  resdt  was,  as  he  infomed  Lney,  tihat  the  dog 
Lion  was  unchained,  that  the  waggoner  promised  that  Lion  should  have  liberty  to  rqn 
after  him  by  day*  and  that  he  should  be  chained  only  fay  nights — (VoL  ii.  p.  13d.) 

We  shall  conclnde  our  extracts  with  a  description  which  i8>  to  our 

minds,  perfect  in  its  way.  To  our  tastes  it  surpasses  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Sterne  in  the  same  style,  for  it  is  brief,  bold,  and  unstudied, 
and  wlioUy  free  from  the  conceit  which  pervades  all  the  compositions 
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of  the  ^eat  sentimentalbt.  The  subject  of  the  pictore  is  a  water- 
drawing  canary  bird. 

He  disliked,  it  8eem.«,  the  Inhour  of  drawing  water,  and  never  prrfornifd  tliis 
operation,  except  when  compelled  by  thirst.  Unluckily  for  Lucy,  jui^t  hcUno  she 
•nived  he  had  drawn  up  a  bucket  full,  and  having  sationed  hit  uiint,  he  was  now 
ringing^  away,  loud  and  slirill,  as  if  rejoicing  in  havin^:;  cast  dull  care  bebinJ  him. 
Lucy  waited  and  waited  i  she  and  the  housekeeper  exhausted  all  their  exhortadon^,  all 
tiie  endearing  epithets  in  the  language,  and  all  iheirhemp  seed,  in  vain.  The  canary 
took  all  tlnehnbes  as  fast  as  they  irare  offend,  and  received  all  the  compliments 
seemingly  in  good  j)art — hut  no  return  made  he :  not  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
return  was  expected.  The  rugue  eyed  the  bucket  askance,  as  the  hou£,t'keeper  held 
it  op  to  hian ;  ^en  stiaight  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  or  upon  it,  and  aang  away, 
pertinaciou-lv,  v.  i'h  a  louder  and  a  fihrillrr  note  tlian  hcforc.  A  full  quarter  Of  an  ' 
hour  was  spent  upon  him,  then  Lucy  gave  it  up. — (\'o].  iii.  p.  268.) 

We  have  quoted  the  ^bove  passages  merely  as  specimens  of  the 
literary  merit  of  Harry  and  Lucy :  examples  of  its  information,  the 
main  excellence  of  the  book,  would  necessarily  have  occupied  a  space 
inconsistent  with  our  limits^  the  chain  of  instmctton  being  long,  and 
BO  Unked  together  that  a  bit  cannot  be  severed  for  exhibition  without 
doing  violeace  to  the  design  of  the  author.  For  evidence  of  its  higher 
merits  we  therefore  exhort  every  body,  young  and  old,  to  read  the  book, 
rnnrinced  as  we  p.^e  that  there  are  few  w!io  will  not  profit  in  some 
particular  by  it,  and  that  every  one  who  peruses  it  will  do  justice  to 
the  utility  of  its  design,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  executed. 


THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 

or  AN 

ITALIAN  GENTLEMAN ; 

CONTAINING  lUS  TKAVELS  Ul  ITALV,  GREECE,  FRANCE,  ficc. 

No.m. 

We  reached  Brest  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  We  took  up 
our  abode  at  the  sign  of  the  Falcon.  Nesrt  morning  we  enquired 
the  address  of  a  certain  merchant  (whose  name^  for  delicate  rea- 
sons, must  be  here  suppressed,)  and  to  whom  my  friend  in  Calais 
had  famished  us  with  a  strong  letter  of  reconmiendation ;  we  had 
another  to  General  Bont6,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  Aninrit  n.  We  immediately  went  to  call  up«u!  the  mer- 
chant,and  were  show:i  into  a  superb  untichamber,  fitted  up  in  the  highest 
style;  and  after  we  had  waited  ahout  five  minutes,  Monsieur  N.  appeared, 
My  companion  having  presented  the  letter,  he  desired  us  to  be  seated, 
and  proceeded  to  read  it,  thus  afibrding  us  kisnre  to  survey  hinu  He  wa» 
a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  handsome  countenance,  not  very 
tall  in  stature^  but  rather  thin,  and  very  iashionably  drest.  Having 
read  the  letter,  he  said :  gentleTnen,!  am  muchobliged  to  my  correspond- 
ent for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance ;  he  informs 
me  tlint  your  intention  is  to  proceed  to  ATMorirn  ;  I  shall  not  fail  to 
render  you  all  the  service  in  my  power,  i  hope  you  will  conic  and 
dine  with  me  to-day;  we  shall  tlien  tilk  further  on  the  subject; 
meantime,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and  my  sister-in-law, 
that  you  may  have  some  conversation  with  them,  during  which  you 
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will  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  my  company,  as  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  hii<^iness  to  nttcrid  to."  We  assnrrd  him  that  we  were  very  grate- 
ful for  his  kiuduess,  but  bciug  unwilling  to  occasion  the  smallest  in- 
ooDveDience,  ve  desired  liim  to  convey  our  complimenta.  Monnear 
N.  said :  Quite  the  contrary)  my  wife  and  her  sister  are  very  fond  of 
tho  society  of  foreigners ;  do  me  the  favour  to  come  along  with  me." 
He  led  the  way,  and  conducted  us  to  k  very  elegant  apartment,  where 
two  charming  women  were  seated  at  breakfa^^t  with  wlioni  he  Jeft  us. 
One  of  them,  whom  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  N.,  the  other  beiiif?  her  young  unmarried  sister,  said  to 
us:  "If  you  wait  for  the  expedition  you  will  have  to  remain  some 
months  in  Brest,  and  of  this  we  shall  be  very  glad ;  we  hope  you  will 
not  Ml  to  come  to  our  house  eveiy  day.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
speaking  Italian,  having  studied  it  eight  months  in  Paris;  I  read 
Italian  books  continually  that  I  may  not  forget  it/*  I  enquired  if  the 
other  lady  spoke  Italian  and  was  answered  in  the  nepfative.  I  tlien 
berran  to  converse  in  Italian,  and  found  that  the  lady  luul  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  language ;  she  pronounced  it  very  ill,  (which, 
however,  is  no  great  wonder,  as  it  is  almost  impossiuie  for  the  French  to 
pronounce  tolerably  any  language  but  their  own.)  After  we  had 
talked  a  little,  I  complimented  her  by  saying  she  spoke  the  language 
very  well.  [The  reader  will  excuse  this  momentary  piece  of  adulation, 
for  who  could  have  forborne  it,  placed  as  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
beautiful  lady  ?  ]  Finding  my  native  language  to  he  so  excellent  a 
passport,  I  did  nothing  but  commend  the  few  phrases  that  she  uttered. 
My  companion  conversed  with  the  other  lady,  and  the  conference 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Unwilling  to  he  tedious  on  our  first  inter- 
view, we  took  our  leave,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them 
again  at  dinner,  Monsieur  N.  having  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  us.  I 
perceived  that  the  ladies  were  pleased  with  what  I  now  told  them. 

As  we  had  still  sufficient  leisure  on  our  hands,  we  called  upon  General 
Bont^.  We  entered  the  palace  in  which  his  apartments  were,  and 
were  shown  into  an  antichaml}er,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  people 
waiting  for  audience^  some  of  whom  were  well  and  others  ill  dressed ; 
there  being  an  officer  in  waiting,  we  informed  liim  that  wc  were  foreigners 
wlio  had  a  letter  for  the  pei!er:il :  and  this  message  he  went  to  commu- 
nicate. Meanwhile  I  ct  qiiln  d  of  one  of  the  company,  who  seemed  a 
gentleman,  if  the  getieial  liad  so  crowded  an  audience  every  morning. 
Ho  said :  No,  there  was  an  audience  thrice  a  week  on  affairs  relating 
to  the  expedition  to  America,  and  all  those  now  in  the  antichamber 
were  persons  desirous  of  being  engaged  to  go,  whom  the  general  wished 
to  see  before  he  engaged  them,  that  he  might  aiscertain  who  and  what 
they  were,  as  they  came  from  all  parts  of  France,  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  various  cliararters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Perceiving  that 
my  informant  was  very  courteous  and  well  dressed,  I  asked  him  if  he 
also  had  determined  to  en^'^age  :  s  a  soldier.  He  replied:  "  Sir,  1  was  a 
merchant;  I  failed  ;  I  am  left  without  a  sixpence.  I  hope  to  change  my 
fortune  by  going  to  America.  As  soon  as  1  get  there  I  shall  desert  and  do 
as  I  please*  I  have  no  money  to  pay  the  expence  of  such  a  voyage.''  I 
said  to  him,  if  eyery  body  be  in  your  mind  Louis  XVIIL  will  not  have 
many  troops  in  America.  The  general  was  a  corpulent  man  of  a  cheerful 
mien;  and  wore  a  queue  with  aprofusion  of  hair-powder.  We  presented  to 
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him  tlie  letter,  wlncli  ho  pcnisod,  and  tlion  biddiiifj  us  l)c  seated,  asked 
us  in  what  uiauucr  we  wished  fo  |>r(»ro('d  to  Arnerirn.  Wo  nnsVrrrd 
lhatifit  were  possible  to  go  witlu»ul  <  xj>eiice  weshntild  prefer  a  pnss  i::a 
in  a  king's  ship  ;  otherwise  we  shuuld  cugage  a  passage  on  board  some 
merchantman.  The  general  replied  :  "  You  will  find  no  merchantmen 
in  Brest ;  but  as  you  have  been  recommended  by  a  colonel  of  mine,  for 
whom  I  bave  a  gieat  regard^  I  can  do  no  less  tban  serro  yon :  now,  in 
the  course  of  two  montis  I  bope  tbe  expedition  \v\\\  be  ready,  as  I  am 
dsily  engagii^  man  to  form  a  ref^meat  of  the  fifth  diyision.  For  yott 
to  pay  your  pns^ns^e  will  he  useless,  as  T  can  contrive  to  get  yon  one  as 
comuiissarits  of  jnovisioiis ;  when  yon  l:ind  iu  America  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  While  you  remain  in  Hi  tvsi  I  Avill  assign  to  you  officers' 
quarters  in  the  city;  as  it  will  be  advisable  that  you  should  econouii7e 

iour  money  that  you  may  traffick  with  it  in  America.  In  regard  to  victuals 
eannot  place  you  on  the  roll,  except  as  soldiers,  and  in  that  case  it 
vonld  be  necessary  for  yon  to  go  into  barrack."  We  thanked  him, 
and  said  that  having  fnnds  for  all  expences  of  that  kind,  we  only 
wished  to  obtain  a  free  passage,  which  we  knew  wonld  save  ns  two 
thousand  francs.  The  general  would  insist  on  our  accepting  a  billet 
for  quarters,  assuring  us,  thnt  we  should  bo  verv  \vc\\  lodfrcd.  That 
we  might  not  appear  to  be  ]n  (muI,  we  accepted  tliis  oiler,  and  thanked 
him  for  all  he  had  done  Un  us.  He  wrote  a  note,  with  whicli  we 
went  to  the  quartermaster's  office,  and  having  received  our  billet, 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  lodgings  assigned  to  ns.  They  were  in  the 
house  of  a  lawyer,  who  gave  ns  very  liandsome  apartments. 

On  repairing  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  N.  we  fonnd  that  be  was  not 
yet  returned  from  business ;  but  we  were  shown  to  an  apartment  in 
which  were  the  ladies  very  sphnididly  attired ;  indeed,  they  seemed  to 
have  passed  much  time  at  the  toilette.  I  began  to  speak  Italinn,  knowing 
that  it  would  ploase  tiie  3Tadanie  N.  She  was  extremely  liainlstttDe,  her 
figure  beautiful,  her  countenance  of  the  mirthfulcast, which  I  liked  huk  h 
better  than  the  Grecian  style  of  couutcuance  ;  aud  to  all  appearance 
she  could  not  be  more  than  slz^and-twenty ;  her  tone  of  voice  and  her 
manner  of  speaking  were  clear,  gentle,  and  engaging.  Her  sister,  who' 
resembled  her,  1  judged  to  he  younger ;  her  features  weie  more  regular, 
and  many  would  have  pronounced  1^  to  be  more  beautiful,  but  the 
other's  style  of  hen uty  was  more  to  my  taste.  I  said  we  were  just 
come  from  General  iJonte,  to  whom  we  had  been  recomuiended.  The 
lady  who  was  conversing  with  me  said,  with  some  little  niritation, 
how  then  ;  you  know  General  liunte !"  I  told  her  we  weif  not 
previously  acquainted  with  him  \  hut  he  had  received  us  very  kindly, 
and  had  been  good  enough  to  promise  us  a  passage  to  America. 

Eveiy  evening,''  replied  tlie  lady, "  he  comes  to  our  conversasione.'' 
My  companion  conversed  with  the  young  lady,  and  while  we  were 
talking  on  Yarious  topics  connected  with  America  we  were  joined 
by  Monsieur  N.  who  regretted  that  business  had  detained  him 
from  home  longer  tban  usual.  We  begged  him  to  make  no  excuses ; 
and  at  this  monient  dinner  was  annonnred.  I  olfored  my  ?irm  to 
the  lady,  and  we  passed  into  a  handsomely  furnished  dining-room, 
where,  on  looking  around,  1  beheld  a  profusion  of  plate.  We  sat 
down  to  table,  and  during  dinner  I  told  Monsieur  N.  tliat  his  lady 
spoke  Italian  very  well      I  am  very  glad/'  said  he,     that  she 
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has  this  opportunity  for  practice,  for  I  am  ccrtuin  (l"at  Doxt  year  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  Italy  on  commercial  busiiit\ss,  and  it  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me  that  she  should  be  able  to  speak  luliau. '    I  enquired 
if  there  were  any  masters  of  that  Uiuguage  in  Brest ;  he  told  um  that 
there  was  not  one  Italian ;  the  person  who  tanght  the  laoguage  was  n 
Frenchnun  who  pronounced  it  very  hadly.  The  lady  told  Monntenr 
N.  that  we  had  heen  to  see  General  Botito ;  but  I  pefceiyed  that  she 
was  by  no  means  pleased  that  wc  happened  to  be  acqnainted  with  him, 
nrid  T  very  clearly  foresaw  that  he  was  likoly  to  prove  an  obstacle  in 
my  way.    Monsieur  N.  said,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  b  en  recom- 
mended to  the  (ieaeral ;  when  he  comes  hither  this  evening  he  will 
rejoice  to  hud  you  here;  I  also  shall  speak  to  him  in  your  favour; 
aud  am  most  happy  to  Icaru  Lhal  you  have  obtained  the  passage  gratis. 
And  as  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  yourselves  during  the 
two  months  you  will  have  to  remain  in  Brest^  I  hope  we  shall  pasa 
many  ploasant  hours  together."  We  thanked  him  for  this  manifestation 
of  good  will.    I  failed  not  to  pay  my  court  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
lady,  while  my  companion  directed  his  attentions  to  her  young  com- 
panion :  mid  those  of  iAtoiificur  N.  were  engrossed  by  llu?  disbc s  before 
him,  lor  lie  was  evidently  one  of  Uioso  Insliionablc  liushaiuls  w  iu)  tliink 
not  of  tl»eir  spouses,  but  rather  ciioose  that  others  should  ]);iy  court  to 
them.  The  lady,  I  could  see,  received  my  attcniiou  with  much  pleasure, 
though  still  she  was  somewhat  thongbtAil ;  she  glanced  at  me  occa-' 
,  nonally  with  a  laughing  eye,  and  uttering  some  Italian  phrase  or 
other,  would  ask  if  she  pronoanced  aright;  sometimes  I  corrected  her, 
and  sometimes  to  humour  her  I  said  her  pronunciation  was  excellent. 
After  a  very  sumptuous  and  splendid  dinner  we  passed  into  another 
room  to  take  coffee.    Monsieur  N.  asked  leave  to  withdraw,  bp-vincj^ 
to  go  and  sign  his  letters  for  the  post.    Tlie  lady  enquired  if  1  liked 
theatrical  entertainments:  T  an^^werod,  yes;  «* tlien,"  said  she,  "  we 
will  go  to  Die  play  to-monow  if  you  please."    I  told  hcH"  1  was  at  a 
loss  ibr  words  to  express  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  go  in  such 
amiable  company.   She  smiled  and  said,  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  be  some  more  gentlemen  in  company ;    they  all  come  to  play 
the  gallant ;  but  I  assure  you  on  my  own  and  my  sister's  behalf,  that 
we  cannot  endure  one  of  them.**    Perceiving  a  clue  for  the  discovery  I 
wished  to  make,  I  enquired  if  the  general  nl^o  took  pleasure  in  acting" 
that  part.    "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  more  than  thn  others ;  nay,  as  we  are 
upon  tills  su])jen( ,  I  will  tell  you  that  every  body  thinks  the  general 
pays  his  court  to  me,  but  I  can  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honour, 
that  this  is  not  true ;  he  is  a  great  friend  of  my  husband's,  and  through 
civility  I  bestow  some  notice  upon  him,  whicb  makes  him  believe  he  is 
in  possession  of  my  heart.   Sometimes,  when  I  speak  to  any  one, 
especially  a  foreigner,  he  takes  it  into  hi.s  lead  to  be  as  jealous  as  a 
fiend,  though  he  does  not  sny  any  thing,  for  if  he  did  I  should  answer 
him  in  round  terms  ;  he  only  s!io\\s  it  by  his  manner.    To-night,  I  am 
quite  certain,  ^  e  "  i^l  be  jealous  of  you  ;  hiil  that  troubles  me  not  at  all, 
as  you  are  a  nieiHi  of  my  husband's."    I  s;iid  to  her:  "  Madam,  I 
would  not  on  any  account  be  the  occasion  ol'  any  word ss  or  any  occur- 
rence that  might  displease  you."    "  Whom  do  you  take  me  fori"  she 
replied :     I  am  married ;  I  depend  on  no  one  but  my  husband ;  no 
other  person  has  any  command  over  me,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not 
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crcn  Monsieur  N.  would  dnre  command  me  like  a  master ;  judge  th<>r), 
if  I  should  give  any  heed  to  other  persons."  Reverting  to  the  geuei  al, 
she  said :  **  He  fancies  he  has  been  paying  his  court  to  me  this  year 
past,  bat  however  favourably  I  may  behave  towards  him  he  vnW  never 
advanee  a  step  in  my  good  graces/'  I  heard  all  this  with  pleasure,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  court  to  her  during  our  stay  at 
Brest. 

[I  know  fu>t  wlietlier  tlio  rcudor  will  prfii^^c  or  lilunie  my  conduct, 
but  he  must  excuse  some  little  error  ou  the  eccre  of  youth.] 

It  was  not  long  ere  General  Bont6  was  announced.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  the  room  when  he  stopped,  on  observing  us ;  hut  dis- 
sembling his  emotion,  he  advanced  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lady,  who 
said  to  him :  Geneial,  I  do  not  present  to  you  these  two  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  introduced  to  my  husband,  because  I  understand  from 
them  that  they  have  been  with  you  this  morning,"  "  Ye's,  I  have  had 
the  ploni=!iiro  of  Rooing' them  this  morning/^  replied  t'lr  (loTiornl,  with 
rather  a  constrained  air,  for  he  had  already  taken  umbrage.  Tiie 
conversation  turned  on  various  topics,  relating  occasionally  to  Italy 
and  to  France ;  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  other  gentlemen  arrived. 
My  companion  greatly  preferred  the  conversation  of  the  young  lady 
to  that  of  all  the  visitants,  but  politeness  obliged  bim  to  leave  her ; 
and  our  fair  hostess  rose  and  said :  Gome,  gentlemen^  let  all  of  us  to 
cards."  She  led  us  to  a  room  where  the  card-tables  were  set.  The 
lady  enquired  if  I  knew  icarteZt  I  said  I  did  not ;  I  only  linew  piquet 
"  Thnf answered  she,  "is  my  favourite  game;  therefore  all  these 
gentlemen  will  sit  down  to  ecartrz,  and  I  will  \)\ay  piquet  \fith.  you** 
The  General's  eyes  ilaslicd  fire;  but  he  concealed  his  feelings,  and 
joined  the  others  at  play. 

In  thb  agreeable  society  we  passed  several  weeks.  It  in  the 
however,  cost  us  dear.  One  day  at  dinner,  Monrieur  N.  in^ 
formed  me,  Uiat  very  shortly  all  the  conscripts  who  were  enrolled 
for  America  would  be  sent  to  Belle  isle  to  be  clothed  and  equipped. 
"  Then,"  I  observed,  "  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
also."  Monsieur  N.  replied:  "We  mit^t  licar  what  the  General  has 
to  say  upon  that."  He  went  away  after  dinner,  leaving  us  with  the 
ladies,  who  seemed  very  melancholy  tit  the  thought  that  fli>'  time 
of  our  departure  was  approaehing.  They  exhorted  us  to  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  it,  and  remain  in  Brest,  where  they  would  procure 
us  appointments ;  reminding  us  at  the  same  thne  thiat  we  were  not 
Sure  of  employment  in  America,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  a 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  The  lady  then  said  to  me,  with  a  sigh : 
"  The  employment  which  I  purpose  to  obtain  for  yon  mij^lit  l»e  no 
inducement  to  remain  here  ;  hut  if  you  told  me  true  when  you  declared 
that  you  loved  me,  the  idea  of  going  to  America  should  he  banished 
from  your  mind."  "Madam,"  I  replied,  "your  arguments  are  very 
forcible ;  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  lathei  than  give  you  the  slightest 
displeasure,  and  would  do  anything  to  contribute  to  your  happiness ; 
hot  I  know  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  relinquished  our 
voyage  to  America)  they  would  probably  be  fatal  to  yourselves  as  well 
as  to  us.  What  would  your  husband  say  on  finding  that  we  had 
changed  our  minds  ?  What  would  the  (icneral  say  ?  I  am  sjire  he. 
would  employ  all  means  to  be  revenged  on  us  ^  for  I  am  well  a\yarc 
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that  h\9  passion  still  urges  him  to  pay  his  court  to  you,  and  he  has 
dissembled  hitherto,  because  he  knew  that  our  departure  was  fixed." 
<«  Do  yon  thkkk  then/'  replied  the  UAj^  ^  that  I  m  eold  to  niyli«idMuid» 
or  to  the  General  either  f  I  am  eatiiely  my  ova  lalttrttiB,  and  sm 

fttbject  to  no  inan*t  control*  I  brought  with  me  a  handsome  fiortoae  to 
my  husband|Wbo>  being  a  merchaut,  had  sustained  such  lotses  at  sea^ 

that  he  was  on  the  verore  of  bankruptcy;  b^it  my  innrrmijp  portion 
gave  a  favourable  tuvn  io  bis  affair*;,  wliich  are  now  going  on  most 
prosperously.  All  this  is  owing  to  mc  ;  tiiercfore  he  would  n«wer  dare 
to  cast  the  slightest  reproach  on  my  conduct,  and  I  ain  sure  1  care 
nothing  about  his  own.  As  for  the  General,  I  have  already  shown  you 
tbat  I  haTjB  always  deeiiised  him  during  your  stay  in  Brest ;  I  ehonld 
(dways  continwo  to  tieat  him  In  the  same  manner ;  for  he  is  tbe  objeet 
of  my  aversion,  and  I  am  not  of  the  humour  of  many  of  ray  country*! 
womesy  vlio  sacrifice  thems^ves  through  the  mere  vanity  of  having 
6on>p  person  of  distinction  tbeir  earalifirp  serpmiie.  My  sifter 
sincerely  loves  your  friend;  why  then  cut  asundei:  two  comiexioas 
which  arc  so  firmly  kniti** 

I  do  assure  the  reader,  that  I  was  hardly  master  of  myself,  and  was 
OB  the  point  of  saying  that  I  had  determined  to  remain  in  Brest,  being 
quite  sure  that  my  oompaoion  would  do  as  I  did,  and  vould  choose  ta 
reside  liere  rather  tlian  in  America;  Bnt  refleetmg  that  such  a  change 
In  our  Intentions  would  be  criticised  by  our  friends,  who  would  b9 
^ware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ladies,  and  that  slanderous  tongues 
would  be  busy  in  propagating  daily  scandal,  perliaps  even  going  so  fnr 
as  to  say  that  we  were  kept  by  the  ladies,  I  intulo  an  effort  to  subdue 
my  inclinations,  and  said:  "Madam,  I  waul  words  to  express  what  I 
feel  towards  you,  and  what  I  suifer  in  being  obliged  to  leave  you.  1  do  uot^ 
pretend  to  influence  my  companion ;  he  may  remain  if  he  be  so  disposed." 
While  each  of  us  was  thus  conversing  with  his  fair  firiendythe  General 
was  announced^  and  on  entering,  he  advanced  with  a  very  cheerful  air  t» 
pay  his  respects  to  the  ladies,  and  afterwards  to  us,  in  a  manner  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  he  behaved  on  fonncr  evndngs*  Having' 
enquired  after  thoir  health,  he  said  to  us:  "  Gentlemen,  in  three  days 
the  battalion  will  march  for  Belleisle  to  be  eqni]iped  and  embodied. 
As  I  have  inscribed  you  on  the  roll  of  the  expedition,  it  will  be 
requisite  for  you  also  to  set  out."  My  companion,  who  did  not  at  all 
relish  Uds  mteUigence,  said  to  the  General :  I  think  it  will  take  some 
time  to  embody  the  expedition,  and  as  we  are  not  enlisted,  we  mighi 
remain  In  Brest  vtil  tiie  moment  of  embarkation,  and  then  repair  to 
the  place  impoiated."  The  General,  who  was  anxious  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  our  departure,  or  rather  for  mine,  replied:  "  That  is 
impossible  ;  General  ^^rillar,  the  governor  of  the  island,  is  now  there 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  men,  nnd  they  must  all  prese  nt  tliem- 
sclves."  I  then  said:  "Excuse  me,  (ioncral,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  m  conbcripts,  or  held  under  an  obligation  to  remain 
in  the  service.  If  we  were  aware  that  this  was  intended,  we  would 
jforego  tlie  advantage  hdd  out  to  us^  and  take  our  passage  on  board' 
some  merchant-vessel,  for  which  our  means  are  quite  adequate^ 
and  wc  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  liberty.'^  The  Grenert^ 
replied :  "  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension ;  I  will  write  to  apprise 
the  governor  of  the  island,  that^  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  you  aM 
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{fMcribcd  on  the  roU,  but  that  vou  are  not  enlisted  \  and  you  will  be 
at  liberty  to  do  as  yon  like/'  The  lady,  perceiring  that  I  was  resolved 
to  depart,  quitted  berMat  by  my  alde^  Other  g«]itlemefiarfited>and 
tkft  contenatloil  tottetnAni  America  wu  dropped. 

The  eoiiipany  being  gone,  we  Irtaid  sapper  as  vauAl.  Monaienr  N. 
being  gone  to  bed,  we  all  foulr  sat  down  to  table,  aiid  began  to  partake 
of  the  repast  wSChout  saying  a  word,  Wlion  it  waf=(  ended,  the  lady 
eeid:  "I  told  you,  my  doar  si^trr,  tlint  (mictIu  never  to  have  fixed 
our  affections  on  foreigners;  they  iwnkc  prolcssions  of  attachment, 
and  then  lesiveyon  to  sigh  over  your  diHajjpointmcnt."  My  companioh 
replied :  "  I  am  sorry  tliat  you  judge  thus  of  our  conduct.  We  have 
fcevef*  deceived  yen ;  from  the  very  ilrst,  you  hvn  been  apprised  of  oulr 
Infteiitleiie;  yet,  if  my  friend  ehoeee  to  remain,  I  certainly  would  not 
go  without  him;  Irot  ae  I  feel  that  his  reasons  for  our  departure  are 
tery  forcible,  and  that  self-respeet  and  delicacy  forbid  us  to  remain,  I 
concur  in  liis  decision  ;  assnrin»  you,  however,  that  I  never  did  and 
never  shall  do  so  much  violence  to  my  feelings  as  I  endure  at  this 
moment."  The  young  lady  perceiving  that  my  friend  also  was 
deteniiim  d  to  depart,  rose  from  table  in  tears.  Her  sister  said  :  "  I 
shall  no  longer  urge  you  to  stay ;  but  this  will  ever  be  a  warning  for 
tift  not  to  plac^  onr  affectione  on  foreigners."  Slid  rose  from  table ;  m 
followed  the  example,  and  in  a  short  time  took  our  leafo. 

C^.^oingto  dine  with  the  ladles  next  day,  we  found  them  very  reserved, 
and  we  altered  our  behavionr  accordingly.  Monsieur  N.  thoiigh  I  think 
he  perceived  thh  chancfe  among  us,  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  said  to 
him:  "Monsieur  N.  as  you  have  already  had  the  kindness  to  do  so 
much  for  us,  be  pleased  to  procure  us  letters  of  recommendation  for 
America."  With  many  protestations  of  friendship,  he  assured  us  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  procure  us  letters  that  would  be  of 
^at  serrioe.  Dinn^  heing  over,  he  went  away  as  asnal ;  and  th^ 
ladies^  after  taldn^  coise  is  total  silence,  bowed  and  withdiew,  leaving 
as  in  the  room  by  ourselves.  My  fnend  and  I  laughed  at  finding 
ourselves  alone,  and  after  some  discussion  we  quitted  tiie  house  wltb- 
Out  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  went  to  the  play. 

We  waited  on  the  general  next  morning ;  he  received  us  very  prditely, 
and  told  us  that  the  hnftnlion  would  march  next  day.  I  sn?d  we 
preferred  travelling  at  our  own  expense,  and  should  be  in  Bellcisle  ni 
soon  as  the  battalion.  He  said  be  was  c^uite  willing  that  we  should 
travel  as  we  pleased,  but  added,  Ibat  H  wodd  be  necessary  on  onr 
arrivi^  at  BlMleisle,  to  present  onrselres  to  the  Governor  and  be  at» 
tsclHMi  to  tbe  regiment  wbfch  was  forming.  My  companion  instantly 
told  bim  we  were  content  to  do  as  he  desired  as.  (I  however  bad 
some  misi^ivings  on  hearing  him  speak  of  a  regiment,  and  was  ap- 
prehensive that  we  should  be  regarded  not  as  coniniissaries  but  as 
cotiscnpts.)  Thn  General  was  profnsp  in  his  civilities,  wishing  us  a 
{»ood  journey  and  all  manner  of  profsperity-  Leaving  him  we  went  to 
the  house  of  Monsieur  N.  and  ou  our  way  I  told  my  companion  that 
%e  ran  some  riik  of  being  imposed  upon,  since  on* onr  arrival  aC 
MlclBle  we  ao^t  possibly  be  considtfired  as  enlisted.  My  eompaafon 
mndd  not  belieive  the  general  capable  of  such  baseness.  On  entering 
tte  hense  of  Bfennenr  N.  the  ladies  did  not  as  usual  make  their 
mearance ;  on  enuring  after  them,  we  were  told  that  they  .Mr^gon^ 
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to  visit  a  lady  of  their  acquaiuta&ce,  and  did  not  diue  at  home  ;  wo  then 
asked  for  Mooeieiu  N.  and  were  iafonned  fhat  he  was  expected  to 
dinner  every  moment  After  we  had  waited  half  an  hour  he  made  his 
ttppearanee;  hut  his  manner  waa  totaUv  changed,  and  he  loolced  very 

serious.  We  wondered  what  this  could  mean ;  we  could  account  for 
the  cliangc  of  behaviour  in  the  ladies,  but  in  Monsieur  N.  it  was  both 
etrangc  and  murtifying :  he  saluted  us  very  coldly.  B(^forc  w«  sat 
down  to  dinner  he  gave  us  three  letters  of  iccorameiiu.itir  n  fur  America. 
We  thanked  him,  and  proceeded  to  partake  of  the  .^oap  and  the  first 
course,  duriug  which  not  a  word  passed  *,  at  length  I  broke  silence  and 
jaid:  ^  Ezonse  me,  Monsieitr  N.  if  I  presume  too  far ;  hat  as  we  have 
•oxperieoeed  so  many  good  offices  at  your  hands  «e  have  learned  to  love 
you  as  a  father,  and  seeing  that  you  are  not  in  yonr  wonted  spirita 
<to*day,  we  can  do  no  less  than  enquire  the  reascm.  Should  we  have 
given  you  any  offence  by  inadvertently  committing  some  fault,  be 
pleased  to  let  us  know  it,  for  be  assured  if  we  have  done  any  thing  of 
the  kind  it  has  been  wholly  against  our  will."  Monsieur  N.  maintaining 
his  reserve,  replied :  "  You  ought  to  know  that  better  than  1,  since 
you  have  not  behaved  well  to  the  ladies ;  you  must  be  aware  that 
4hey  avoid  your  presence.''  I  answered  very  seriously :  "Itissuiprisiqf 
io  me  that  a  man  of  your  eocperienee  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
should  he  disposed  to  find  fanlt  with  out  conduct  in  tliat  partieoUir;  - 
you  ought  rather  to  oommend  it,  for  we  are  men  of  honour ;  I  make  no 
further  observation,  as  I  think  I  have  said  enough."  lilonsieur  N. 
addressing  hinoiself  to  me  said:  "  1  do  not  spoak  so  much  in  reference 
to  you,  as  to  your  companion,  who  has  gainod  the  affections  of  the 
young  lady,  and  has  promised  her  marriage,  having  even  pretended  to 
write  home  on  Lhc  subject  j  and  now,"  turning  to  my  companiony 
^  when  the  young  lady  has  condescended  to  hestow  her  affectikms 
upon  you :  and  en  your  promisee  has  reposed  her  hopes  of  happiness^ 

rou  leave  her,  when  you  might  obtain  an  appoinlinent  in  Brest ;  nay^ 
would  have  procured  that  for  you,  (as  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
respectability  of  your  family,)  if  it  had  not  been  your  wish  to  return 
home.  If,  however,  you  have  taken  your  re-n-olution  in  order  that  you 
might  not  be  separated  from  your  friend,  I  promise  you  that  ere  a  month 
be  elapsed  he  also  shall  be  advantageously  pro\  idt  d  for."   My  com- 

£ anion  replied ;  "  Do  you  think  that  I  have  made  such  promises  I 
\o  me  the  favour  to  teU  me/*  he  added^  whether  it  was  your  lady  or 
her  sister  who  c<miplained  of  me  to  you  Monsieur  N*  reipUed:  ^  My 
wife  complained  to  me  on  behalf  of  her  sister  of  your  iinhaadsowe 
nrocedore  toward  her/'  My  companion  rejoined:  It  grieves  me  to 
leave  you  in  hostility  against  me,  after  having  received  so  maTiy 
favours  fi'om  you  and  from  your  lady,  but  1  can  assure  you  on  my 
vrord  of  honour  that  I  never  promised  marriage  to  your  sister-in-law. 
BToasicur  N.  was  disposed  to  credit  his  wife  rather  than  my  friend, 
and  was  not  aware  that,  in  trying  to  accommodate  matters  for  the 
sister-in-law  he  was  acting  as  a  mdUator  for  his  good  lady,  to  induoo 
me  to  remain  in  Brest,  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  would  havo 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  them  both.  I  laughed  within  myself  on 
p^ceiving  the  shrewdness  of  the  lady  in  making  use  of  her  husband 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  lover,  while  Monsieur  N.  having 
%h».  psineipal  actress  of  the  theatre  for  his  cMfs  ame,  believed  all 
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that|lii9  wilb  told  Urn,  without  caring  for  Ids  family.  Seeing  that  our 
host  was  weddod  to  his  oplmonj  we  rose  when  dinner  was  over>  thanked 

him  for  all  his  good  offices  towards  us,  heggcd  him  to  excuse  these 
few  Uttle  bickerings,  and  ngain  assured  him  of  our  good  faith.  Mon- 
•ienr  N.  coldly  snw  ns  to  the  door,  and  we  took  leave  of  him. 

We  went  home  to  prepare  every  i\nv^  for  our  departure,  and  then 
procured  a  conveyance  for  Qiiiln  ron,  wisinn^'  to  travel  by  short  stages. 
Next  morning  we  witnessed  tiie  march  of  the  battalion,  whieli  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred  meu,  many  of  them  wearing  tiie  military  dress 
betonging  to  the  regiments  they  had  quitted,  and  many  dressed  in  plain 
elotheSf  some  of  whom  seemed  decently  elad^  while  others  were  in  the 
greatest  wretchedness,  but  all  of  them  thought  that  by  gdng  to 
America  they  would  make  their  fortune.  Before  they  began  their 
march  the  roll  was  called,  and  as  we  stood  near  enough,  we  heard  the 
eerjeant-major  pronounce  the  names,  and  nmcMig  the  rest  our  own,  to 
which  we  did  not  answer ;  he  reported  to  the  rommandant  that  we 
were  missing ;  and  tliat  officer  replied  that  we  should  join  at  Belleisle. 
**  I  do  not  understand,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  **  why  the  general  has 
inserted  our  names  among  those  of  the  soldiers."  My  companion 
replied  that  it  was  because  we  were  not  organized,  hut  that  at  Belleisle 
we  should  be  properly  distinguished.  Heam  grant  it  may  he  so  1" 
I  answered. 

An  hour  after  the  march  of  the  battalion,  we  set  out  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  single  liorse,  and  soon  passed  the  men  on  the  road ;  they 
looked  like  a  body  of  prisoners,  being  all  of  them  unarmed.  As  we 
had  not  chosen  to  accept  billets  for  the  route,  wc  were  obliged  to  take 
up  our  quarters  at  the  imis,  which  we  found  as  bad  as  possible. 

On  reaching  Quiberon  our  hearts  failed  us  at  the  sight  of  it,  the 
etieete  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition.  Our  conductor  took  us  to 
an  inn  where  the  very  appearance  of  the  landlady  inspired  us  with 
disgust.  We  enquired  of  a  tolerably  well-dressed  person  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  meet  with  a  passage  that  very  day  for  Belleisle,  and  he 
told  us  that  the  mail  would  arrive  in  half  an  hour,  and  we  mif!;ht  cross 
over  in  the  boat  that  waited  to  convey  it.  The  conductor  took  us 
down  to  the  harbour,  put  our  luggas^e  on  board,  and  advised  us  to 
embark,  as  we  must  have  seen  enough  of  this  pleasant  town  of 
Qnibefon.  fire  the  half  hour  had  expirad  we  weighed  anchor  with  a 
&vourable  wind.  In  two  hours  we  reached  the  harbour  of  Belleisle^ 
which,  though  small,  was  in  very  good  order.  We  saw  numbers  of 
inhabitants,  whose  curiosity  brought  them  to  look  at  the  passengers 
that  daily  arrived  by  the  mail-boat.  The  harbour  is  fined  with 
houses,  some  whitewashed  and  others  coloured,  and  we  had  soon 
occasion  to  admire  the  cleanliness  of  the  islanders,  who  were  all  of 
them  very  well  dressed. 

Next  day  the  battalion  aiTived  and  was  quartered  in  barracks.  I 
and  SIT  eompanion  went  to  pay  a  risit  to  General  Vrillar,  governor  of 
the  ttumd,  who  received  us  Tcry  kindly ;  we  exhibited  to  him  all  our 
papers,  in  order  that  we  might  be  known,  being  fearful  that  he  nught' 
otherwise  have  taken  us  for  two  adventureia.  We  told  Hm  that 
General  Bont<^  had  promised  us  a  passasre  as  commissaries  of  provisions 
without  requirinir  us  to  enlist,  and  hr.d  told  us  that  in  Airiericn  wc 
should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  regijuent.   The  governor  began  to 
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laugh,  and  looking  at  the  muster-roll  which  he  had  reoeived  pnrTionsly 
to  the  arrival  of  the  battalion,  said :  "  My  children,  yon  are  enrolled 
as  soldiers,  and  I  am  surprised  that  yon  did  not  ronie  niong  with  the 
battalion.  I  cannot  coiiFider  you  otherwise  than  as  coii.script  soldiers; 
and  as  you  arc  enlisted  I  sliall  have  to  oblige  you  lo  go  and  live  in  the 
barracks."  We  stood  motionless  wiiU  astonishment  and  unable  to 
speak ;  at  length,  when  he  had  done^  I  exdaimed:  Sarely,  Qownor, 
yon  most  he'  mistaken!  We  are  free ;  we  never  did  enUst ;  and  to 
case  you  are  not  wUUng  to  grant  ns  this  passage,  ife  will  g<i  to  the 
next  sea^port^  and  embark  at  onr  own  ejcpense.  We  can  well  aiiM«l 
to  pay  our  passage.  General  Bont6  has  deceived  us ;  I  hope  your 
Excellency  wil!  tnke  mw  cvi'^o  into  consideration.  We  have  anthcntic 
documents  regarding  our  condition  in  life,  which  will  show  that  we 
are  not  persons  whom  despair  has  driven  to  embark  for  America.*" 
The  Governor  did  not  resent  tlie  warmth  vvilii  wiiicii  I  spoke,  and 
which  made  me  forget  that  I  was  in  his  presence;  on  the  contrary,  he 
stud,  in  a  mild  tone:  ^  Calm  yourself  ^  I  am  aware  that  if  what  yo« 
say  he  true,  yon  are  in  a  terrible  predicament:  hut  what  can  I  |>osaihly 
4o  ?  the  roll  has  been  sent  to  me  witii  your  names  inscribed,  as  having 
enlisted."  The  Governor,  in  the  same  quiet  tone,  assured  us  he  was 
extremely  sorry  that  his  colleacriio  had  deceived  us ;  but  we  must  hnvf» 
patience,  and  take  up  our  nhodo.  at  the  barracks,  assuming  the  garb 
of  soldiers.  I  then  said  very  finnly  :  "  You  arc  well  aware,  Governor, 
that  there  is  a  decree  of  Louis  XVIII.  orderiug  all  foreigners  to  their 
respective  homes ;  I,  therefiurey  being  an  Italian,  demand  that  tlus 
decree  he  enforced ;  and^  as  for  my  companiou,  who  is  a  Frenchman, 
I  beg  that  your  excellency  will  he  pleased  to  write  t^  General  Bont6 
for  an  explanation.  The  Governor  replied :  "  At  this  moment  I  cannot 
decide  upon  the  affair ;  I  have  many  things  to  attend  to ;  come  tQ  OM 

at  this  time  to-morrow." 

In  the  morning  we  again  called  on  the  Governor,  who  addressed  us 
very  kindly  ;  he  said ;  "  iMy  friends,  it  will  be  imj>os6ible  for  both  of  you 
to  depart;  )uu,  as  an  Ilaliaii,  havc^  my  pciiuission^  coaforinably  to  his 
Majesty's  decree^  to  i|mt  the  island ;  but  as  for  Janet^  (my  compa- 
nion,) he,  as  a  Fkvuchman,  must  remain  and  go  to  the  barracks. 
Meantime,  I  shall  write  to  General  Bont^,  at  Brest,  for  an  eiqikna*- 
tion  on  this  affiur."  My  companion  hastily  exclaimed :  "  How!  am  I 
then  to  be  a  soldier?  My  father  paid  eight  thousand  francs  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  to  procure  me  a  substitute;  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused an  officer's  commission,  and  now  I  must  be  a  conscript  amidst  a 
herd  of  rabble,  who  have  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  es- 
cape from  France ! "  The  Governor  replied :  "  It  is  needless  f<?r  you  lu 
say  more ;  I  comprehend  all  that  you  would  express,  hut  if  yon  were 
ihe  son  or  a  French  prince,  it  would  he  all  the  same ;  I  find  you  on 
the  loUy  and  I  cannot  let  you  go."  Seeing  that  the  Gknrernor  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  was  unwilling  to  take  upon  hinufelf  an  affair  which 
would  probably  end  in  nothing,  I  turned  to  my  companion  and  said; 
"AVell,  I  will  not  leave  IVlIcislc;  you  will  go  to  the  baiTark  :  we 
shall  see  each  other  daily,  and  in  the  mean  time,  T  again  request  tiiat 
your  Excellency  will  do  us  the  favour  to  wiitn  speedily  to  Brest,  that 
the  truth  may  be  cetabiishcd^  and  my  friend  sot  at  liberty."  The 
Governor  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  possible ;  we  thankei  him  for 
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the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  affair,  and  oanie  away.  My  friend 
took  me  under  his  ami,  and  "withnTit  e?cchnTic;^i?iEf  a  word,  wo  proceodod 
to  the  inn.  He  called  for  his  trunks,  Ljcked  them,  and  delivering:  the 
keys  to  me,  said:  "  I  ieo  for  a  auidicr,  do  not  forget  your  fri<md,  or 
ever  think  of  abaudonuig  him."  I  assat  ed  him  that  I  would  uever 
ham  tlie  Iskad  vritboiit  Mm.  He  proposed  that  I  should  write  to 
IfoBilBur  N.  but  I  represenited  that  this  wotild  he  only  giving  hin  aa 
Djn^rtnnity  to  laugh  al  ub,  since  wbai  had  ha^^pened  was  throogh 
99r  awB-  fault,  and  we  had  left  him  in  disgust.  We  decided  on 
writinf^  an  indignant  letter  to  General  Bont6,  which,  when  finished, 
we  instantly  di8patr!ied  by  the  post,  and  then  went  to  the  barrjir  ks. 
My  companion  proceeded  to  present  him?eU'  to  the  sergeaut-majur, 
who  inscribed  his  name  in  his  book^  and  then  consigned  him  to  a 
seigeant  of  the  first  company. 

I  oaOed  frequently  on  the  Governor  to  enquire  if  he  bad  any  news 
lome;  b«t  Ids  answer  was  always  in  the  negative.  One  dajr  when  I 
fialtad  him,  lie  desiied  me  to  alt  down,  and  asked  me  whether,  wMle  I 
vae  at  firaaty  J  h^  ever  any  words  with  the  General.  I  said,  no  ;  my 
only  surmise  was  respecting  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  of  Monsieur  N. 
"  Well  then,"  faid  the  Gcnernl,  "  thnt  is  ]ir(d>ably  the  point,  and  it  was 
to  revenge  himself  on  you  for  having  supplanted  him,  and  for  having 
paid  your  court  to  the  lady,  that  he  sends  no  answer  to  my  letters ; 
i  assure  you  that  I  cannot  procure  your  friend's  rcleaisc,  though  it 
leiUy  gave  me  great  pain,  on  inspecting  the  battalion  the  other  day,  - 
to  see  hiaa  under  anna.  But  as  I  ha've  your  aituation  at  heart,  and> 
am  much  attached  to  youv  natkm,  I  wiU  eenide  to  yoU'  a  secret. 
There  will  probably  be  a  change  of  the  goveniment  very  aoon;  in 
which  case,  if  no  explanation  be  sent,  and  you  still  remain  on  this 
island,  1  shall  be  unable  to  let  you  ^o,  and  be  obliged  to  place  you 
on  the  footing  of  your  ronipaiuon  ;  therefore  I  warn  you,  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  be  goini,'  now.  jiud  wait  for  him  elsewhere.  If 
you  Btill  wish  to  rcjuaiii  here  you  may ;  but  mind,  you  are  not  to  com- 
plain of  me  for  what  may  possibly  happen."  I  thanked  the  GoFomor 
kf  hia  eonfideaee,  but  said  that  I  should  be  better  satisfied  in  being 
compelled  to  become  a  soldier,  than  in  being  chaigeable  idth  ingra-- 
titude  towarda  my  friend. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  toMm, 
who  are  very  fond  of  foreii^iers,  they  invited  ma  to  several  of 
their  parties,  in  one  of  whieh  I  was  introduced  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  battalion,  M.  Henault.  He  was  a  man  about  five- 
afld-tliirty  years  of  age,  and  as  he  spoke  a  little  Italian,  he  in- 
vited me  to  hie  house.  After  three  or  four  viaitB  I  told  him  our  atOry 
sod  desired  him  to  have  some  congelation  for  my  companion,  by- 
eiampting*  him  faeam  attending  drill  more  than  once  a  day.  TJie 
commandant,  after  venting  many  imprecations  on  the  General,  pro-* 
mised  me  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  and  would  im- 
mediately jjive  ordf'rs  for  ray  friend  to  attend  drill  only  once  a  day- 
One  morniug,  iiaving  risen  earlier  than  usual,  on  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  street,  I  dressed  myself  iu  haste,  and  going  to  the  public  square, 
saw  u  uumber  of  people  looking  towards  the  citadel,  and  on  raising 
say  eyes  I  beheld  the  tri-coloured  fiag  waving  in  the  wind.  Some  gen* 
tiemen, already  apprised  of  the  news,  joyfully  informed  me  that  Kapo- 
Isen  was  returned,  and  had  delivered  them  nom  the  yoke  of  the  Boar- 
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bons ;  "  Now,"  adilod  they, our  isle  will  once  morn  flouriBh  and  be  pay." 
They  Inirricd  mo  ulmost  by  force  into  the  coll'ec-hoiisc  ;  but  I  saw,  to  my 
sorrow,  that  this  was  the  change  predicted  by  the  General.  An  houi^ 
after  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  who,  looking  btedfustly  on  me, 
said:  Did  I  uot  tell  you  there  would  be  a  change  of  the  goveiiiment? 
Bead  that"  He  put  into  ray  hands  a  letter  from  General  Bont6,  in  which 
tliat  officer  declared  that  we  were  enlisted,  and  that  we  were  merely  pri-' 
vate  soldiers ;  that  through  compassion  he  had  allowed  us  to  toarel 
apart  from  the  battalion,  but  that  we  were  to  be  treated  as  other 
conscripts,  no  regard  beint^  had  to  what  we  might  allege.  Much  sur- 
prise was  expressed  that  the  governor  should  have  thought  the  ge- 
neral disposed  to  give  appointments  to  strangers.  The  reader  may 
linugine  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  this  letter  \  I  looked  at  tiie  (io- 
Ternor  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word.  He  said  to  me :  ^  If  yod 
had  gone  away  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  now  I  must  oblige  you 
to  serve :  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  have  told  me ; 
hat  these  are  critical  times,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  do  as  I  am 
ordered."  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  |)lacing 
in  security  nil  my  own  luggage  and  that  of  my  friend.  This  the  Go- 
vernor granted  me, and  added:  I  :i])prised  you  of  all  this."  1  bowed 
and  came  away  without  uttering  .mutlier  word.  I  went  to  call  upon 
the  commandant,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  retj^isite  for  ma  to 
put  on  regimentals. 

Next  day,  having  placed  in  the  care  of  a  merchant  all  our  luggage 
and  moneys  I  put  on  my  worst  suit  of  clothes,  knowing,  that  nocoidiii^ 
to  usage  it  must  become  the  perquisite  of  the  storekeeper,  whom  I 
had  seen  appropriate  a  new  suit  belonging  to  my  friend,  when  be  as- 
sumed the  irnlitary  garb.  I  laughed  at  this  oflicer's  disappointment, 
and  going  to  the  barracks,  hired  a  man  to  polish  my  arms,  and  de- 
sired the  sergeant-major  to  enter  me  iu  the  same  company  with  my 
friend. 

As  I  had  bem  sub-Uentenant  in  the  National  Guard  at  Rome,  I 
had  some  notion  of  military  duties^  aind  was  pretty  well  sldUed  in  the 
manual  exercise,  having  made  it  my  particular  study  at  a  time  of  life 
when  what  we  learn  makes  a  lasting  impreadou  on  the  memory. 

When  the  drum  beat  at  two  o'clock,  I  put  on  my  belts,  slionldered 
my  musket,  and  took  my  station  in  the  ranks  like  an  old  soldier.  The 
sergeant-major  asked  me  if  I  had  sen-ed,  and  I  told  him  I  had.  On 
going  to  drill,  they  made  me  lay  aside  the  musket,  that  I  might  prac- 
tice the  marching  step ;  1  performed  it  like  a  soldier  who  had  seen 
ten  years  of  service.  The  sergennt  then  ordered  me  to  talce  up  the 
muftket,  and  put  me  through  £e  manual  exercise,  in  which  I  proved 
myself  perfect.  I  was  ordered  to  prime  and  load  in  twelve  times — in 
four  times^and  at  discretion  ;  all  this  I  performed  with  promptitude, 
exactncFf,  and  activity.  While  the  sergeant  was  thus  examining  mo 
the  comnijindant  bnppcned  to  pass  by;  he  stopt  on  seeing  me  man- 
oeuvre, and  when  I  had  done,  enfjuired  whether  I  had  served.  I  re- 
plied in  the  ailinnative;  and  taking  from  my  pocket-hook  a  brevet  of 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,  I  presented  it,  buying  16  him  in  Italian:  **I 
never  told  you  that  I  had  been  a  soldier,  because  I  thought  it  need- 
less ;  but  as  I  am  now  in  a  state  to  require  your  protection  for  the 
purpose  of  exempting  me  from  drill,  I  request  that  favour  if  you 
think  me  tolerably  well  trained."   The  commandant^  having  read  the 
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brevet,  said :  "  at  the  vory  time  when  you  were  a  8iib-Heatenant  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Rome,  I  was  in  that  city,  a  corporal  of  the 
67th  regiment  of  the  lino.    You  see  what  chancres  timn  brings  about : 
I  am  now  a  commandant,  and  you  a  soldier.    As  I  sr^  that  you  know 
the  exercise  I  exempt  you  from  drill,  and  as  I  shall  make  some  cor- 
porals in  a  few  days,  I  will  promote  you  to  that  rank,  and  am  sure* 
that  you  will  do  credit  to  the  appointment**'  The  commandant  went 
to  Inspect  the  other  conscripts  who  were  going  through  the' 
nanoBUYres.   The  sergeant  seeing  that  I  knew  the  exercise  as  well  as 
himself,  allowed  me  to  stand  at  ease  for  some  time,  and  talked  to  me 
of  the  kindaess  of  the  commandant.   Wlien  drill  was  over,  we  re- 
tanied  to  barracks,  and  the  whole  corps  sat  down  to  a  mess  of  po*^ 
tatoo.s  stewed  with  bcof,  which  is  much  liked  by  the  soldiery.  To 
avoid  any  imputation  of  pride  I  partook  with  thorn  of  this  fare  from 
the  common  dish.    My  companion  observing  this  with  more  surprise 
than  satisfaction,  though  he  had  never  tasted  such  food,  fiell  to^  and  ate 
beartOy,   Hftdsg  finished  onr  meal»  I  made  my  bed,  and*  stretching 
i^lfupon  it,  h^aa*to  muse  on  our  distiessing  condition.  In  the 
evening  the  roll  was  called ;  and  we  went  early  to  rest.   There  was  a' 
great  cry  of  silence,  and  some  old  soldiers  began  to  tell  stories,  while' 
otlipr?  recounted  their  adventures,  which,  thoug"h  mixed  np  with  some- 
shocking  circumstances,  diverted  us  by  their  numerous  absurdities, 
until,  through  utter  weariness,  we  fell  asleep.    At  daybreak  next' 
morning  we  were  called  up,  which  to  me  was  a  hardship,  as  I  was  not 
scenstomed  to  early  rising.   The  moment  we  were  dressed  and  had 
made  the  bed,  the  sergeant  of  the  week  ordered  oat  me  and  my  com-' 
paoion  to  take  onr  tarn  as  swabbers,  and  hade  us  sweep  out  the  bar- 
nek.  Several  comrades  immediately  came  and  offered  to  do  the  work 
for  us,  in  consideration  of  a  little  money ;  and  this  oSSw  we  accepted^ 
distributing  among  them  ten  sous. 

In  three  days*  time  it  was  declared,  in  the  order  of  the  day,  that 
I  was  made  corporal.  I  was  recognised  as  such  by  my  company ; 
of  which  the  veterans  were  displeased  at  seeing  a  conscript  promoted, 
while  they  xemained  in  the  condition  of  privates.  I  at  first  thought 
that  the  rank  of  corporal  wonld  be  prefsrable  to  that  of  soldier^  but ' 
I  toon  found  that  the  duties  of  it  consisted  in  being  the  seriraat  of  the 
squad.  The  garrison  in  the  isle  amounted  to  two  thousand  meui  of 
whom  at  least  eight  hundred  had  been  sent  hither  for  punishment; 
that  is  to  say,  when  there  were  any  bad  subjects  in  the  various  regl* 
ments  of  France,  who  were  irreclaimahlo  by  other  means,  they  ivere 
sent  to  Belleisle.  The  Governor  had  foiiaed  them  into  a  separate  re- 
giment, with  grey  uniforms  and  red  facings.  There  was  also  the  67th 
regiment,  consisting  of  rix  hundred  men ;  onr  baittaUon  of  five  bun- ' 
dred;  and  a  company  of  artillery.  As  the  goreroor  found  that  this 
fince  was  insufficient  to  man  the  forty  forts  that  surrounded  the  isle» 
he  organized  a  National  Guard,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand 
racn.  Our  battalion  was  ordered  to  the  southern  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  garrisoning  the  forts  in  that  quarter.  I  was  much  grieved  at 
leaving  the  little  town  of  Pali>s,  (for  so  it  is  called,)  to  go  and  dwell 
among  the  rocks.  IVIelancholy  took  possession  of  our  minds;  we  had 
no  longer  the  solace  we  enjoyed  while  living  in  the  town,  where  every 
^ing,  after  the  roU-call,  I  and  my  companiini  had  the  commandants 
praiBsloa  to  go  out  and  amuse  ourselves  at  billiards  in  9om»  coflee- 
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house  r»i  other.  Wc  were  stationed  in  divisions  of  thirty  in  a  fort ; 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  the  town  twice  or  thrire  a  week  to  pur- 
clui&e  necessaries  for  the  s^^uadron,  taking  two  or  three  men  with  me 
to  cam  tlie  piovisim  to  ,i)vavterB»  The  fort  we  oeespied  wm  oovod 
umIm  &taiit  fcem  tb»  city ;  and  oa  retaraiBg  at  night,  xte  had  to  put 
one  lioUs^  take  oar  muskets,  and  go  cv^ry  tnro  hoa»  from  fort  to 
fort,  firom  cfHitiaual  apprehension  lest  the  English  cmtzers,  which  were 
daily  seen  hovering  near  the  coast,  should  effect  a  landing.  They  fro- 
qucntly  came  within  cannon  shot,  when  we  opened  a  Rre  uiM>a  them, 
which  they  promptly  returned,  I  now  began  to  feel  the  real  hard- 
ship of  a  soldier's  life ;  and  particularly  in  this  kiiid  of  service,  where 
tjicre  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  promotion  by  distinguishing  ourselves 
in  open  combat.  I  eivaed  tibe  eoBnaaadaQt,  idto  in  making  ma  a 
corporal,  had  obUged  to  toil  day  and  night.  la  my  sqaad  tbcfe 
were  two  Parisians,  who  were  discontented  also  at  findiag  tliemselvea 
apldioa  withoat  any  hope^  either  of  going  to  Amoricay  or  of  gaining 
advancement. 

One  day  v^  honlhad  to  go  and  j^urchase  provisions  in  the  town,  I 
ordered  out  ^vitll  mc  my  companion  and  tlie  two  Parisians.  Meditating 
on  our  condition  as  we  went  along,  we  began  to  think  of  some  remedy 
for  itp  We  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  to  deliberate,  and  were 
not  long  in  Qonduding  that  theift,wa8  no  expedient  bat  deeertioft. 

But  how  is  that  poseihle/*  said  my.  companion^  ^  as  we  an  on  ab- 
island  distant  one-and-twenty  miles  from  the  Continent I  replied : 
^*  We  may  seize  a. fishing-boat  in  the  night-time  and  getaway;  we  wiU 
t;akc  can*  to  malve  our  escape  in  calm  weather,  and  then  we  may  easily 
r.ow  to  the  main  land,  or  get  on  board  the  English  ships  whicii  arc  not 
far  distant.  If  they  make  us  prisoners,  we  will  enter  into  their  service, 
and  go  to  India.  Anything  will  be  better  than  leading  this  diisniul 
life.  We  shall  probably  meet  with,  some  kind  English  commander^ 
orho,  on  reading  uur  papers,  will  interest  himself  in  oar  sitoationy  and 
mit  OS'  on  shME^  on  the  Coolinflat.  Aumated  with  these^  thoaglitsy  w& 
determined  to  risW  our  Uvaain' the  attempt,  and  lendeaefa  other  every 
possible  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Having  lost  much  time  in  this 
discussion,  wc  rose  up  and  resumed  our  march  with  redoubled  speed. 
On  arriving  at  the  city,  the  first  thing  I  and  my  companion  did  was  to 
gp  to  the  house  wiiere  we  had  deposited  our  truidvs,  and  having  taken 
out  of  them  what  money  we  possessed,  wc  locked  and  sealed  them  ; 
t0ok  a  receipt  for  them  from  the  person  in  whoso  custody  they  were 
le^  and  told  him  to  deliver  them  bo  one  withoat  a-  written  order' 
ftom.  OS.  We  tlum  want  to  make  ouv<  paachases  for  the,  sqoad.;  and 
ratorned  to  our  fort.  In  our  way  thitheCy  we  smvcyed  the  isle  to 
ascertain  the  most  favourable  point  for  our  flight.  We  determined 
that,  next  day,  on  pretenre  of  goinrf  to  pee  a  friend  on  the  other  side 
of  the  isle,  1  and  niy  Irieud  sl  onld  go  and  fix  on  the  precise  spot. 
Having  consequently  asked  pcunission  of  the  serjeant,  wc  set  out  early 
in  the  morning.  It  gave  nie  much  pleasure  to  make  this  tour  of  the 
Island.  We  were  delighted  with  the  view  of  its  beautiful  and  wellf- 
Cjulti^ated  pUuni,;  which*  had  it  aot  been  0»c  the  scarcity  of  troea, 
would  have  presented  a:  variety,  of  rich.lamdsoapes;  bat  the  abaenoe 
of  wood  was  compensated  by  the  freqaency  of  neat  hoaaesy  with  their 
alleys  kept  in  the  most  elegant  order,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
^teasautpy,  aU  respectably  droMed  in  the  same  costume)  oonsistiog  of 
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a  blud  jacket  and  pantaloons.  They  spoke  Breton,  but  tliey  wer« 
all  acquainted  with  thi?  French  laiig^uage.  Several  of  them  in  tke 
coarse  of  our  tour,  otfered  ns  milk,  foj  ^:ldch  they  would  receive  a# 
payment.  W  c  had  nearly  fii  ished  our  perambulation  without  having 
louud  a  spot  favourahlc  U>i  (>ur  purpose;  all  the  Uttlo  creeks  where 
there  were  fis^^g-boats  ^eiug  guarded  by  forts,  of  which  the  sentinels 
Imd  ordan  from  tl«  QoTemor  to  okaUenge  ereiy  iftlienoan  tikey  mw, 
andif  ^ey  cnine  aot  oa  lieug  otiM,  to  fire  upon  them.  At  leo^ 
we  rcachei  n  retreat,  in  which  were  fowr  fisliinf-l^oats  wholly  unguarded ; 
the  fort  wai  situated  a  little  in  the  rear,  so  that  ii  the  ccntiuel  walked 
to  the  distance  of  five-aiul-twenty  paces  he  was  out  of  si^'ht.  When 
we  passed  by  this  spot,  he  was  not  visible,  and  wc  thought  that  by 
favour  of  the  darkness,  we  uiight  hence  make  our  escape,  withmit 
beins"  seen.  Having  fixed  UiK>u  the  bark  which  we  would  take,  we 
vcxit  to  c^aniino  if  it  was  provided  with  oai's,  thinking,  totally  unused 
ai  w?  vefe  to  a  sea&i^.  Ufo,  that  thk  wai'  all  tet  was'seeeatary. 
Betandiiir  ^  ^7  ^  oon^uy  way,  that  «e  might  eonjikte  omr 

eixcttit  of  tbe  idand,  we  passed  tjhfoagh several  elaaii^looktiig  vilkges, 
and  occasionally  refreshed  ourselves  at  the  inns  oa  the  road.  We 
inquired  the  circumference  of  the  island,  and  were  informed  that  it 
was  one-and-twenty  miles.  The  two  Parisians  having  seen  us  afar  off, 
were  impatient  to  hear  the  report  of  our  journey.  After  informing 
them  of  all  that  we  had  seen,  it  was  determined  that  as  this  very 
eveujlug  would  be  favourable,  the  sea  being  calm,  and  the  weather 
i(aU)ci:  cJondy,  this  attempt  should  be  made*  Oa  thepietext  ol  taking 
a  ivaUs  amoi^  the  to  tiew  the  searfarte^  aceordlag  to  eudtoBi* 
we  went  forth,  aod  haying  proeeeded  to  some  distanee^om  the  fort^ 
we  qai^ued  OUT  pace,  and  hastened  to  the  spotwhere  the  baric  kji 
At  nightfall,  by  good  fortune,  the  ccntincl  was  not  to  bo  seen.  We 
descended  the  rocks,  took  up  a  small  anchor  that  lay  there,  and  bei^^an 
to  push  olf  the  boat.  An  she  lay  high  and  dry,  we  had  much  trouble 
in  getting  her  afloat,  but  in  about  an  hour,  wilh  a  groat  deal  of  effort, 
we  got  her  clear  out  of  the  mud,  and  wet  as  we  weie,  we  jumped  in 
and  began  to.  putt  away^tihough  we  ivere  noae  ol  an  sli^Ufdia  rowing; 
At  this  tnooeat,  the  oeniHnel  valking  forth^  saw  the  hoat  leave  the 
ehore ;  and,  it  iMNt  heing  BO  dmrk  as  we  had  eypeeted  be  pereelvad  that 
we  were  soldiers  by  our  caps.  He  cnlled  to  as ;  we  gave  no  answer, 
but  kept  rowing  desperately,  though,  as  we  could  not  pull  together, 
we  maoo  but  little  way.  The  ccntincl  having  called  a  second  time,  we 
answered  we  were  fishermen,  and  had  an  order  from  the  Governoc 
Then,  perceiving  that  we  were  getting  away,  he  concluded  that  we 
Were  soldiers  going  to  desert,  (as  fishermen  would  have  brought  to, 
on  being  called,)  he  descended  to  the  beach  and  fired  a  shot  at  us, 
which  wounded  one  of  thj$  Psiisians  in  the  ann»  tboagji  but  slightly, 
ss  it  was  a  spent  ball*  Not  dismayed  at  this,  we  kept  on  rowing,  and 
as  we  could  now  timiQ  oar  oars  a  little  better,  w;e  passed  under  other 
forts,  whence  wc  were  hailed  with  the  question,  "  Qui  r?/v??"  Wc 
angered:  "  fishermen,"  apd  fortunately  passed  the  forts,  and  got 
out  to  sea,  though  without  knowing  in  what  direction  to  steer,  either 
for  the  English  cruizers  or  for  the  main  land,  as  it  was  now  dark. 
We  uiideayoured  to  keep  out  to  sea,  and  from  the  island,  as  much  as 
jWMible.  l^e  centinel  meantime  made  bis  report  to  the  sergeant.  Tiie 
leqpBaat  sent »  aMssage  to  the  gqiveraor  in  the  town,  who  ordered  seven 
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or  eight  boats  to  go  in  chase  of  the  fugitives.   The  weather,  ioetead 

of  becoming  cloudy,  cleared  up,  and  the  moon  hcinj^  at  full,  now  ^hone 
forth  fVarlv  tr*  frustrate  our  enliTprise.  A  fresh  contrary  wind  also 
eprung  up,  and  it  was  with  much  trouble  that  we  could  make  any  way. 
Our  companion,  though  not  severely  hurt,  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
and  began  to  feel  much  pain  from  his  exertions  ;  yet,  though  we  saw 
every  thing  eonapire  against  iis>  we  ^ed  not  at  heart,  hat  redoahled 
oar  efforts,  and  Imving  bronght  with  as  two  bottles  of  hrandy»  hegaa 
to  drink,  and  pull  away  with  renewed  vigour.  We  heard  a  nmse  o£ 
voices  behind  a8>buton  tniaing  could  see  nothing;  tlieBi»se>  however, 
grew  louder,  and  wc  were  not  long  irt  discovoriTi?  tli!itwe  were  closely 
pursued.  In  fact,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  we  beheld  eight  boats  in 
chace  of  us,  and  hoard  the  cry  of  "  Bring  to,  or  you  are  dead  men.** 
Seeing  that  we  could  make  no  resistance,  unarmed  as  we  were»  (and 
indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  were  too  few  in  number,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  much  fatigued  to  fight  at  snch  disadvantage,)  we 
rested  on  oar  oars ;  two  sailon  eame  on  board,  and  made  as  eaoh  get 
into  a  separate  boat,  where  we  were  all  bound,  and  taken  back  to  the 
town  of  Belleisle.  As  soon  as  the  boats  were  put  about,  I  enquired 
what  distance  we  h^d  o;ot  from  the  island.  They  told  me  eight  miles^ 
and  added,  that  we  were  ^oing  directly  toward  the  English  ships. 
.  Ab  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  we  carried  sail,  we  reached  the 
fort  in  a  few  minutes,  and  were  taken  to  the  citadel,  where  we  were  all 
four  placed  in  a  strong  room,  which  was  a  wretched  damp  apartment, 
extremely  distresdng  to  men  drenched  to  the  skin,  as  we  were.  W» 
were  considered  as  spies  and  deserters,  who  wished  to  join  the  enemy^ 
and  looked  upon  as  doomed  to  certain  death.  We  threw  ounelvea 
upon  eome  boards,  and  consulted  on  the  means  of  going  through  onr 
*»TnTni nation.  At  daylight  in  the  morning,  we  perceived  that  we  were 
in  a  kind  of  vault,  which  admitted  only  a  few  rays  tlironL^h  a  hole 
fenced  with  grating,  that  opened  into  an  outer  subterraneous  apart- 
ment, better  lighted  than  this.  An  hour  afterwards,  we  heard  them 
open  the  door  by  removing  seven  or  eight  large  chains ;  and  imme- 
diately the  provost-martial  presented  himself,  and  sadd  to  ua»  ia  « 
rough  voice:  ^  At  one  o'clock  you  are  to  be  examined ;  and  after  that, 
I  think  General  Roland  will  wish  to  speak  with  you,  (this  was  our 
general  of  brigade,  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,)  therefore  you  must 
put  on  your  best  clothes."  I  hofTEred  he  would  do  ns  the  favour  to 
send  some  soldiers  to  the  fort  to  bring  our  knaps&c]KS>  and  promised 
to  be  dressed  very  speedily. 

(2V  if  CmtiiMiii.) 

DIARY  OF  « A  CONSTANT  READER," 
?0B  THE  MONTH  OP  PECEBCBER. 

December  let. — ^We  are  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  moral  people 
in  the  known  world,  but  our  pepper  is  very  bad.  It  appears  from  a 
trial  (the  King  v.  Sadler  and  Firth)  in  the  Morning  Chrdnicle  of  this 
day,  that  it  isaregulartrade  to  supply  grocers  witii  a  .composition  of 
chilis,  ground  ginger,  linseed-cake,  mnstard'-Gake,  and  lamp*blaek, 
Fbioh  mess  ii  nuEed  with  the  $tam»  wp^t  necordiiig  to  the  endADoe 
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of  an  houeet  tradesman,  in  such  proporHon  as  "  conscience  dictates"* 
The  conscience  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  had  dietnted  ninety-six 
pounds  of  the  rubbish  to  four  pounds  of  pepper.  No  wonder  that  our 
aefils  aM  not  as  hot  aa  they  used  to  be>  when  Gonscleiiee  makes  fho 
pepper* 

—  Some  one  writes  in  America  that  Kean  has  Been  driven. from 
England  ^  because  he  is  an  ardent  and  intemperate  apposer  of  the 

government' — he  doe?  not  love  monarchy,  he  docs  not  admire  a  church 
establi^^hmont."  Poor  Koan  !  We  knew  here  that  he  \s'a.s  int»^mpcrate 
in  his  drink,  not  in  his  ojqiosition  ;  and  that  his  spirits  were  ardent, 
not  his  })olitics ;  his  love  of  IVli  s.  Cox  was  also  supposed  to  have  more 
to  do  with  his  disgrace  than  his  no  love  of  monarchy. 

^  Bad  news  of  the  conflagration  at  MiramicM.  The  new  world  will 
be  burnt  down,  and  liberty  is  not  insured. 

^  The  Gwennappo  Mining  Company  haVe  had  a  meeting.  A  Mr. 
Cook  who  has  acquired  a  sort  of  fame  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Nugent^said 
many  remarkable  things.  He  set  out  by  doelaring  tlnit  if  ho  possessed 
thn  olor|neiire  of  Cicero,  the  force  of  a  Curran,  or  the  poetical  and 
beautiful  style  of  a  Phillips  (!)  they  would  not  avail  him  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  which  was,  I  think,  a  modest  and  appropriate  exordium.  He 
lead  extracts  from  several  letters  which  had,  he  said,  been  sent  to  him 
eanfidentially » from  which  it  appeared  that  the  mines  for  which  he  was 
la  treaty  were  an  excellent  baigain--4hat  great  adTantages  were  to  he 
dsfifed  from  them—- And  that,  above  all»the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 
important  letters  described  himself  ol^  a  man  of  the  "  strictest  honon?/' 
and  could  therefore  he  implicitly  relied  upon.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
considerable  squabble  arose,  one  of  the  directors  of  this  mining  asso- 
ciation being  roundly  accused  of  a  bad  debt  of  II/.;  much  was  said 
about  these  eleven  pounds,aud  Mr.  Cook  observed,  with  infinite  dignity. 

When  once  I  find  any  man  with  whom  I  have  acted,  guilty  of  a 
dishononrable  acty  from  that  moment  I  qnit  his  society,  be  he  who  he 
wtU!*  apeakbg  of  the  mining  affairs,  he  said,  with  eommendahle 
caution :  I  can't  say  how  soon  a  lode  or  a  vein  may  be  discovered, 
but  I  tiiink  we  shall  have  a  dividend  within  the  time  stated  in  the 
prospectus."  1  think  so  too.  Ixides  and  veins  are  not  neeeasary  to  a 
dividend. 

2rf. — ^There  is  abroad  a  Royal  bon-mot,  which,  strange  to  my,  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  K^ing,  ou  h^'arin^^  ftome 
one  declare  that  Moore  had  murdered  Sheridan^  observed:  I  won  t 
say  that  Mr.  Moore  has  mwrdmd  Sheridan,*  but  he  has  certainly 
4Hmpted  hU  life.'' 

Sd^The  statement  of  Augustus  Stanhope,  against  whom  the 
IbxqiiiB  of  Hertford  lately  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace,  is  in  the 
GbomeU  of  this  day.  This  is  rather  a  eurions  affair,  as  it  shows  the 


•  Thomas  Wilkinson  called  in  and  oxrtTnincd  Ly  Mr.  Tlarkr  ;  "  I  am  n  grocer  living 
ia  Tottenham  Court  Hoad  j  I  know  the  defendants,  they  are  mustard  manofactuiers 
ifi  Gtuldfbid-wreet,  in  ^  Bonmgh ;  Finh  tnd  hia  brother  cam*  about  for  orders, 
ind  to  them  I  have  given  order*;  I  waa  called  on  to  give  an  ordfr  f  r  i  <  '  < 
pepper  about  fourteen  months  ago,  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  partners  ;  it  was  called 
'  third* I  gave  him  an  order,  which  was  executed  j  and  he  gave  me  instruction* 
bow  touse  it ;  a  quanti^  w«a  to  be  {iQiind  witb  the  gmiiie  peppw ;  itmsta  be.M 
coDKieace  dictfkcd«" 
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rcfcomrnendiilions,  under  the  best  of  Rystems,  for  places  of  lionotir  arid 
emolument.  Augustus  Stanhope  won  money  of  Lord  Beauchamp  some 
ten  years  ago  at  Paris.  Lord  Beauehamp's  papa,  then  Lord  Yanoevth, 
contended  that  the  money  wad  not  fairly  won*  Aagdstna  Staaho^,  who 

was  in  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  was  consequently  brought  to  a  Court* 
martial  and  broke.  Being  thus  thrown  out  of  his  profession,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  An^-nstns  Stfinhopc  pf)ko'^  '^tick^  at  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  thereupon  8ir  Richard  Biniic  interiVres,  and  becomes  a 
mediator  between  the  parties.  Mr.  Stanhope  proposes  as  the  terms  of 
peace,  that  the  Marquis  shall  effect  his  restoration  to  his  rank  in  the 
army ;  the  Marquis,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  declares  that 
this  is  impossible,  but  mentions  a  consnlship  as  an  eligible  appointnient^ 
and  the  consulship  not  being  relished  li^  Mr«  Btanhope,  Sir  Bidwrd 
Birnie  (whether  authorised  or  not  to  do  so  does  not  appeat)  aftsr* 
wards  suggests  a  place  in  tiie  Stamp-office  of  800/.  a  year.  Assuming 
fhnf  Mr.  Stanhope  was  justly  dismissed  his  Majesty's  scrricc  for  the 
oiicnce  imputed  to  him,  it  is  somewhnt  cnriouR  that  it  should  have  heen 
proposed  to  e^ive  Inm  a  consulship  or  to  put  him  into  a  place  in  the 
Stanip-ciffice.  He  got  nothing  eventually,  it  is  true,  but  the  negocia* 
tion  shows  how  hght  is  made  of  the  public  service  by  those  who^  by 
virtue  of  influence,  have  the  command  of  i^ppototments.  Amrniug 
the  statement  to  be,  ae  I  think  it  is>  correct,  the  Msrqids  tetUMf 
appears  i  s  a  dilemma!  His  charge  agxunst  Mr.  Stanhope  in  1815  was^ 
in  his  belief,  at  the  period  of  this  treaty  through  Sir  B.  B.,  either 
founded  or  11  Ti founded  ;  if  foundof^,  Mr.  I^tnnhopc  could  not,  in  hig 
opinion,  he  a  tit  person  for  any  public  otlicc  ;  if  unfoundpfl,  he  ought 
to  have  felt  that  he  o^ved  Mr.  Stanhope  not  only  compensation  for 
what  he  had  lost,  but  a  public  exculimtion.  If  he  was  right  in  proposing 
to  use  his  influence  to  procure  for  Mr.  Stanhope  an  appointment,  he 
must  have  beeii'  wnwg  b  not  atmring  Ms  persuasion  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  dhaorge  which  he  formerly  urged  against  him; 

6fh, — ^Miss  Kelly  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  play  Lady  Teazle  :  a 
part  for  which,  clever  as  she  is,  she  is  not  particularly  well  qualified 
either  hy  nnfnrc  or  art.  The  ne\fspapcr-critics,  who,  for  some  rcasoti 
best  known  to  themselves,  have  all  conspired  to  pufF  Mrs.  Davison, 
were  outrageous  at  her  being  supplanted  in  this  character  by  Miss 
Kelly,  and  talk,  God  help  them !  of  her  superior  elegaiwe  and  fmhion  ! 
It  appears,  however,  from  two  letters  from  Miss  Kelly  to  the  stage* 
manager  of  Dmry-laiiey  pruhfislMtd  to-day,  Hwt  Mrs.  HAfiSbn  had  given 
up  the  party  -as  well  she  might,  seeing  dhet  she  was  even  Mss  it  for  it 
than  Miss  Kelly,  and  it  also  appears  that  Miss  K^lly  undeMik>h  it  with 
reluctance.  The  way  in  which  Mrs.  Davison's  pretensions  are^ptohen 
of  in  the  tasty  newspapers  is  perfectly  ridiculous — Moll  Flagonis  iBWCll 
more  in  her  style  of  elegance  and  fashion  than  Lady  Teazle.  * 

—  There  is  to-day  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Birnie  to  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle,  stating  that  his  overtures  to  Mr.  Stanliope  were  not 
authorised  by  Lord  Hertford !  It  would  seem,  iiom  Sir  Richard's 
representation,  that  he  voluntarily,  and  *f  his  own  motion,  entered  ^hk 
the  negociation  With  Mr.  Stftnhope  solely  £roin  an  amtahle  desire  to' 
restore  to  society  a  young  man  of  rank  who  has  been  suffering  for  nine^ 
years.  How  very  obliging  1  If  Sir  Richard  Birnie  is  addicted  to  this 
sort  of  benevolence  I  can  point  out  to  him  plenty  of  subjects  for  H. 
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The  tnith  is,  thnt  this  worthy  Mapistrat^  is  by  far  too  fond  of  recoto^ 

mending  himseU  to  persons  of  quality.    He  is  a  very  good  magistratei 

chargeable  only  witli  too  luisy  <i  zeal  for  rank. 

It  is  true,  tliat  when  applied  to  as  a  mogistxate  to  aHoid  Lord  Hertford  pn>te<ltion 
i|n«kiiiialti]ilDelj  tolnd  to  alireldkol' tlwpeaeer  I  wu  denroitt,  forttM  mIw  of 

Mr.  Stanhope  liim&elf,  aii  l  nut  nf  respect  to  bis  venerable  father,  to  find  some  tnode  of 
•nanging  the  diil'erenccs,  without  having  recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  JUut  I  bes 
to  state,  that  t!iis  was  my  own  idea,  not  m  any  wajr  avtJioilied  by  Lora  H.  When  * 
Ciok  upon  myself  to  sabnut  ?y1r.  Stanhope's  piropositioas  to  the  Marquis,  his  Lordship 
positively  declined  acceding  to  them.  At  length,  on  my  repeated  cmleavouTi  to  do 
iJr.  Stanhope  some  service.  Lord  liertfuxd  said,  that  if  ho  whs  satiafttciorily  secured 
inm  fotnie  outrage,  he  would  interpose  no  difficulty  to  any  efibrts  wbkh  Mr.  Bbui'* 
hope'f  own  faauly  might  make  in  hib  behalf. 

■  m  $t  *  *  *  ^  4i 

That  I  voluntarily  undertook  to  lAdiate  between  the  two  p^sons  of  rank  is  true  i 
that  the  mediation  did  not  succeed,  I  lament.  I  could  have  no  motive,  beyond  the 
ficiMnatioB  nifka  peace,  aad  a  tofcre  to  teetofe  to  eodeQr  a  young  aitn  of  lank,  wli(^ 

bad  been  suffering  for  nine  years. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  that  as  my  public  duty  oocufies  the  xohoU  of  my  time,  I 
have  no  leisure  to  derote  to  newspaper  discussion  }  I  shall  not,  therefore,  notice  any 
thing  that  may  hereafter  appear  on  this  unpleftiaat  selgect,  bttt  thall  leave  Ae  public 
to  decide  on  the  facts  already  before  tht^m. 

When  Sir  Richard  says,  that  his  public  duties  occupy  the  whole  of 
his  time,  I  suppose  he  means  the  whole  of  his  time  excepting  that 
portion  of  it  occupied  in  mediating  between  persood  of  rank,  and 
mstoring  young  men  of  good  faauUes  to  tooioty. 

Mr.  LeyM  \m  tailed  upon  CVCoand  for  iatisfii^fioii, 
vUeh  being  refused, Mr.  Leyne  has  called  O'Connel  sodio  didagr«eftble' 
names.  The  Irish  papers  havlag detailed  the  afrair,8ay:  "  It  is  stated' 
that  Mr.  IVIaurice  and  Mr.  ^Tor^nn  O'Connel  were  waiting  at  the  corner 
of  Nassau-street,  to  meet  ]\Ir.  Leyne,  in  order  to  inflict  rbastisement^ 
on  him."  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  men  who  pique  themselTes 
immeasurably  on  their  gallaiitry,  as  Irishmen  do,  should  resort  to  ttay- 
lajfing  and  attacking  their  enemy  with  superior  numbers.  An  Irish* 
man,  H  It  venarirad  by*  oao  of  thenMAm,  aoTer  mMto  bfo  foo  aiagle- 
banded)  and  on  equal  tavmsy  if  bo  can  poniblf  nTold  It ;  ba  nlaea  h 
moh  to  assault  bira,  or  if  he  cannot  do  that  he  reaorto  to  senio  weapon* 
and  amboabj  wkicb  give  him  n  decided  and  secnre  advantage.  T 
thought,  however,  thnt  fhh  sort  of  practice  had  been  confined  to  the' 
low  Irish.  The  story  of  xho  young  O'Connels  may  be  true  or  false/ 
but,  tnic  or  false,  it  is  obviously  given  by  the  Irish  papers  without  any' 
percepliuii  of  aiiy  thing  excepiiouable  in  the  imputed  proceeding. 
•  7fA. — i^U,  from  "  The  lialliua  Impartial — Saturday  night  week,  a 
party  of  Bocldtes  attacked  tbe  bonae  of  a  man  namea  Cterk,  in  tbo 
pariib  of  Screan,  and  after  gaining  admittance^  laid  bold  of  tbe  nnfop--  ' 
tunate  man,  and  did  noi  Immo  «  Hi^gU  Mr  OJl  A#>  head  that  ^kejf' 
did  not  pluck  out,** 

fifk. — Went  to  the  Adel])hi,  the  only  theatre  to  which  any  body  now 
goes.  Saw  the  Pilot,  which  is  extremely  well  played.  Reeves  mRl<e9 
an  amusing  caricature  of  an  Amerirnn  Brave  ;  Terry  is  a  picture  of" 
a  Pilot;  Took,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  horTipipe-dancing,  pig-tailed  tar, 
(Tom,  not  Sir  Isaac,  CoiHn);  and  Vates  looks  quite  at  home  in  the 
nmlorm  of  a  post-captam.  Tbe  piece  is  taken  from  tbe  American' 
nofielof  tbe  namOy  witb  tbia  sligbt  alteration^  tliat  tbe  dramatiaer  bflHi' 
bine4  tbe  tables  on  tbe  American  antbor»  by.laying  tbe  soene  on  tbe 


coBst  of  Anierica  iustead  of  on  the  coast  of  £lngland,  by  chiuiging  the 
gallant  American  frigate  into  an  infinitely  more  gallaat  English  one, 
and  hj  reversing  all  the  characters,  so  that  the  Brttishm  are  the 
heroes,  and  the  Yankees  the  Phkin9*    la  the  oovel,  the  EngUsh 
efficer.  Captain  Borroughcliff,  is  ahsurd  hat  hold ;  his  coimterpaTt  III 
the  drama  is  an  American  officer,  who  is  not  only  as  ridicolous  as  Reeves 
and  Yankoo  Lingo  can  mnko  him,  l)ut  al^o  a  consummate  coward. 
This  is  rather  too  bad.    We  lau;rh  nt  thf^  fanfaronado  of  tlie  French, 
but  never  in  my  life  did  I  sue  fanfaronade  approaching  extravagance 
to  the  fanfaronade  of  this  piece,  and  every  burst  of  vapuur  was  rnceivcd 
by  tlie  audience  with  shouts  of  applause,    lu  one  scene,  the  English 
captain,  ^ho  has  lyeen  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  shot  on  hoard  an  American  frigate,  when  the  pig- 
tailed  British  tar,  Tom  Coffin,  jumps  suddenly  On  deck  and  swaggera 
f^hout,  alternately  bullying  and  begging  for  the  captain's  life ;  just  as 
the  Americans  are  plucking  up  resolution  to  put  Coffin  out  of  the  way^ 
and  so  to  liavc  a  clear  shot  at  the  British  captain^  the  alarm  is  g^iven 
that  the  iMitrlisli  are  alonc^side,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
British  boarders  are  swaraiing  over  the  bulwarks  ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire  and  smoke,  the  two  heroines,  in  elegant  morning  dress^es,  appear 
among  the  boarders,  (they  were  parlour-boarders>  I  gueas,^  are  gal- 
lantly handed  up  the  side,  and  arrive  on  deck  just  In  time  to  see  the 
Tictory  of  the  English..  All  this  shows  what  a  miserahle  look-out  is 
kept  on  board  of  American  frigates,  and  how  easily  a  man  may  take 
them  if  he  does  but  come  alongside  them,  like  a  thief  ia  the  night,  or 
a  friendly  hnni-boat  in  the  day,  without  making  a  row.    In  the  novel 
there  is  a  very  fine  nnntienl  description  of  a  frigate  rnnght  in  a  gale 
on  a  lec-shore.    In  tin  drama  they  have  attempted  this  scene,  and 
have  made  a  better  sea,  a  better  vessel,  and  a  better  storm,  than  I  ever 
before  saw  at  a  theatre,  but  still  it  is  a  bungling  business.    The  stage 
is  very  judiciously  darkened,  and  when  the  curtain  draws  you  see  a. 
schooner  (not  a  frigate)  lying,  rocking  like  a  roeking-horss,  in  the 
trough  of  a  poppling  sea,  such  as  you  would  oonaforti^ly  ride  oat  in  a 
cocide-ehelL    However,  th€k  schooner's  people  are  in  a  desperate 
taking,  never  before  having  seen  a  sea  running  mole-iiills  high»  an^ 
being  on  a  lee-shore,  and  they  bawl  and  halloo  like  new  ones.  You 
are  to  understand  that  thh  ?^r}innner      e]awing  off  the  shore,  and 
consequently  slie  should  he  close  hauled  under  as  much  canvass  as  she 
can  carry  witli  safety  to  her  masts,  but  will  you  believe  that  she  has 
not  a  bit  of  sail  of  any  sort  ou  her  mainmast  1  nothing  but  head- 
sail  set  1   And  then  they  wonder  that  she  pitches  her  head  away,  and  - 
does  not  carry  a  weather-helm  I  At  last  tlie  brilliant  thought  strikeer 
them,  that  it  would  be  »  devilish  clever  thing  to  set  tlie  main-ewl,  and. 
after  a  deal  of  hallooing,  up  it  goes,  the  whole  8ail»  and  out  it  blows 
loose, like  a  flag;  for,  observe,  that  though  the  word  is  pas^^ed  to  haul 
aft  the  main-sheet,  they  never  do  Imul  aft  the  main-sheet,  hut  on  the 
contrary,  tlmy  claw  oif  the  shore  with  a  main-sail  set  for  going  right 
before  the  wind.    But  no  matter,  all's  well  that  ends  well.  Suddenly 
they  fall  a  cheering  and  bawling  like  mad  because  the  danger 's  all 
over,  and  the  point  weathered.    Xhey  must  have  had  a  deuced  good 
weather-tide  setting  under  their  lee-how,  or  they  never  would  have 
got  to  windward  the  way  they  set  about  it.    But  Terry  is  a  young. 
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pilot,  and  Yates  has  only  been  a  few  weeks  timde  ;  after  a  few  Toyages 
they  will  learn  to  sheet  home  and  get  their  Tessel  into  tidier  trim  for 
veathering  a  lee  shore. 

The  theatre  was  crammed,  and  in  the  private  boxes  I  ohserved  more 
people  of  fashion  than  I  liave  seen  at  Covent-garden  in  a  whole 
season.  The  Adelphi.  is  now  the  National  Theatre,  CioYeat- 
garden  the  Shfrw. 

9th. — Newspaper  notion  of  wit. — ^'^  At  the  rnntc^t  for  West- 
minster, hetwcen  Lord  Trentbam  and  Sir  George  Vaiulr put,  in  1749, 
a  gentlenian  being  beset  on  both  sides  his  coach,  by  the  nji^iosite  mobs, 
crying  out  for  the  opposite  candidate,  called  out  '  U — d  d — u  theia. 
loth."'  Where  the  dence  is  the  joke  % 

IQth, — ^It  18  perfectly  astonishinf  how  much  I  hare  read  during  the 
Isflt  month  about  the  forthcoming  novel  called  Granby*  Certainly 
Colburn  spares  no  eaqiense  to  let  the  pnblic  luiow  when  he  is  about  to 
be  delivered  of  ^  a  work  of  real  importance"  at  his  house.  No.  8»  Old 
Burlington  Street.  As  the  period  of  publication  draws  near,  the 
paiap^raphs  grow  tender,  and  simply  describe  the  public  runosity  as 
wound  up  to  an  agonizing  pitch.  To  day  I  read,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
that  "Public  curiosity  is  much  <'X<  itcd  in  regard  to  tlie  author  of  tlie 
forthcoming  novel  called  '  Granby^  which  is  to  make  its  appearance 
on  Tuesday  next."   Colburn,  in  the  daily  and  weekly  prints,  passm. 

—  There  '  is  this  day  an  account  of  Kean's  reception  in  New 
York.  The  event  has  been  just  what  was  expected  by  every  body 
that  knew  any  thing  about  the  Americans ;  they  have  proved  them- 
selves even  more  moral  and  polite  than  we  are.  As  became  natives 
of  a  land  of  liberty,  they  refused  to  hear  any  thing  the  offender  had 
to  say,  and  like  a  gallant  people  they  pelted  him  bravely  with  oranges 
and  apples.  Mobs  are  eveiy  where  pretty  much  alike ;  whether  at 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  the  monster  is  much  tlie  same.  At 
Paris,  the  self-declared  most  gallant  men  in  the  world,  shycd  sous- 
pieces  at  actresses,  only  because  they  were  English.  In  Kean's  case, 
the  mob  at  New  York  have  gone  beyond  the  canters  of  liondon; 
they  would  not  be  behind  the  Britishers  in  virtue  and  civilisation.. 
The  poor  man  published,  it  seems,  a  pitiably  subudssive  letter  in  » 
newspaper,  but  It  would  not  avail  hioL 

IIM.-— The  papers  are  now  teeming  with  anecdotes  (most  of  then^ 
very  stale)  of  the  great  men  of  Sheridan's  day.  I  have  heard  one  of 
Burke,  which  T  have  never  seen  in  ]>riut.  The  irritability  of  Barke  is 
well  known,  and  was  strongly  exemplified  on  many  occasions  in  the 
course  of  Hastings's  impeachment,  in  his  conduct,  not  only  towards 
his  opponents,  but  also  towards  his  colleagues.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
ICchael  Angelo  Taylor  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  this  infirmity. 
Burke  had  put  a  question,  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  which  ha  had 
ever  put  that  was  unexceptionable,  both  in  substance  and  in  form  ; 
Mr.  Law,  (the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,)  one  of  Hastings's  Counsel,, 
objected  to  it,  and  was  stating  the  grounds  of  hie  objection,  when» 
perceiving  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  entering  the  manager's  box,  he  congra- 
tulated the  House  that  the  candour  and  legal  experience  of  the  learned 
Manager,  (meaning  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,)  would  at  once  induce  him  to 
admit  that  such  a  question  could  not  be  put  consistently  with  those 
rules  of  evidence  wHb  wluch  liis  learned  friend  was  so  eminently  con"* 
Jan.  1826.  G 
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versant.  Upon  which,  M.  A.  Taylor,  (who  had  never  before  been  so 
rcsi>ectfully  referred  to  as  an  authority,  and  who  was  worked  upon 
like  the  crow  in  the  fable  complimented  on  her  singing,)  coming 
forward)  requested  the  leamd  Ooansel  to  restate  the  queatton,  vMch 
Mr.  Lawrliaving  dcmey  Mr.  T.  instantly  obserfed,  that  it  wbb  impMsi* 
ble  to  contend  that  it  was  admissible.  On  this,  Mr.  Burke,  forgetting 
every  thing  but  his  question,  seized  M.  A.  Taylor  by  the  collar, 
exclaiming :  "  Vo»  little  villain !  Put  him  in  irons,  put  him  in  irotip." 
dragfjed  him  down,  and  had  almost  ?iirreed('d  in  throttling  him,  when 
Mr.  Fox  came  in  to  his  rescue.  The  einr  is  by  no  one  more  plea* 
santly  described  than  by  Mr.  Michnel  Augelo  Taylor  himself. 

—  There  is  a  fine  imajje  of  Sheridan's,  whieh  I  have  heard  but 
never  seen  in  print:  it  should  not  be  lost.  Describing  the  eflect 
prodtteed  hy  tte  mafdi  of  Hastings  from  Code  to  Bonazes,  be  said : 
**  Terror  ia  his  fronts  rebellion  in  his  rear ;  for  wherever  the  heel  of 
opfvressidn  was  raised^  trodden  misery  sprang  up  and  looked  about  for 
Vengeance."   This  has  escaped  the  reporter  of  the  speech. 

— ^It  must  cost  Bftis.  Gontts  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  give 
the  world  an  idea  of  her  motions.  One  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper 
without  seeing  where  Mrs.  Coutts  is  ;  it  is  the  only  point  on  wliich  all 
the  journals  are  always  perfectly  well  infrirnuMl.  I  wish  the  Dnkfe  of 
St.  Albans,  or  the  Duke  of  Somebody,  would  marry  her,  if  only  to 
give  us  newspaper  readers  the  relief  of  a  change  of  name ;  it  will  he 
iomething  gained  to  he  no  longer  wearied  irith.  the  eternal  word 
Coutts,  whieh  haunts  the  columns  of  all  the  prints.  To->day  I  have 
the  happiness  to  see  that— Mrs.  Coutts  is  eipected  to  arrive  at 
Byam  House  this  day,  Saturday/*— JtWflr^^ow  Herald..  To-morrow 
I  shall  see  that  **  Mrs.  Coutts  has  arrived  at  Byam  House,  Brighton." 
Next  day,  I  shall  be  blessed  with  the  news  that  "  Mrs.  Coutts  is 
enlivening  the  social  circles  of  Brighton  with  her  prc^^cnce."  And 
the  (Ip.y  nfter,  my  happiness  will  be  carried  a  step  further,  by  the 
glad  tldiiiu^s  t]\at,  "  Yesterday  Mrs.  Coutts  took  an  airing  on  the 
Patcham  lioud.'  Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  rich  widow,  as 
of  Dame  Quickly,  that  "  No  one  knows  where  to  have  her.** 

ISM.— >It  is  a  melancholy  thing  for  the  readers  of  newspapers,  tint 
the  writers  of  theni  will  insist  on  showing  their  acquirements  on  all 
oeeasions.'  In  an  account  of  a  little  piece  at  the  Adelphi,  called 
SueeesM,  (a  quiz  on  the  press,)  the  New  Times  represents  "The 
Observer  and  Thespian  Sentinel,  as  trying  a  close  bout  of  manual 
espiojiaire."  "A  close  bout  of  mamml  c^pimirr^f !"  What  in  the 
name  of  refinement  does  the  nrromplished  critic  ^\u'nvt  ?  Lady  Mors^an, 
in  her  happiest  moments  of  French,  never  surpassed  this  malapropisni. 

I4th. — It  was  expected  that  Mrs.  Coutts  would  have  been  at  Byam 
Bouse  on  Saturday,  but  a,  notificativn  j_iio\v  Royal  .Q  was  received 
that  she  had  postponed  her  journey  till  Monday." — NewThnes. 

There  is  no  subject  so  melancholy  that  the  newspapers  cannot 
tsiiev6  it  with  a  touch  of  the  ri^culous  i  that  is  to  8ay>  if  they  s^ 
serUmsly  about  the  matter.  I  observe  Uhis/f,  m  a  nuvning  paper,  ihi* 
paragraph : 

The  late  iHustiimu  DacbeM  of  Ratbndt  whose  prematuie  decease  eo  UMiy  are  yet 

clejdoring,  took,  as  is  well  known,  great  delight  in  the  superintendence  of  a  considt  r- 
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t]f^r»^oTi  of  domestic  animals  of  the  mc^t  improved  kind,  some  of  which  she  had 
^iLuoiiy  sent  up  for  exhibition  in  the  Smithfield  Club'8  AimuaJ  Shows,  iu  Goswell' 
tteeC,  and  tlMTe  obtained  several  Prices  of  Plates  (of  which  Insdtiithm  die  waa  the 
PrttrnriP??.)  A  coW  and  tliree  sliet-p  wore  in  i)rogreas  of  frittcning'  at  Bolvoir,  for  the 
Show,  which  conuueuces  on  Friday  next ;  and  it  waii  a  particular  request  of  her  Grace, 
hih«r  ahort  and  fatal  illness,  that  these  aoiaiala  should  he  sent  up  to  the  Cluh'sShow, 
as  a  last  tettunony  cS  her  regard  for  tfaia  vexy  aaefiil  Institution ;  and*  as  nidk,  tiim 
fne  untmab  comnot  fail,  toe  think,  cf  uUraeting  a  sympathizing  attention. 

The  mere  anecdote  is  very  creditahle  to  the  late  Dachett»  but  tho 

sentimental  thought  that  the  fine  animals,  the  prize  cow,  and  three  fat 
sheep,  would  attract  a  sympathizing  attpntiony  is  of  irresistible 
absurdity.  Had  the  fat  sheep  been  made  mutton  of,  this  same  scribe 
would  doubtless  have  talked  of  their  exciting  ^i»|)a^A}>29f^  appetites^ 
and  attracting  sympathizing  carviug-kuives. 

-  —  Came  home  very  melancholy  from  Drury  Lane^  where  I  iiad  the 
HAisfantane  to  see  Mr.  Harley  play  Little  Ama  in  the  Bivalt.  Ilia 
nnllion  like  tbis  performer^  and  aay  that  he  is  drolL  I  cannot  dis- 
cover a  single  merit  in  liim ;  there  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but 
ffippancy  and  a  sort  of  grimace>  which  ought  properly  to  appear 
through  a  horse-collar.  The  after-piece  was  the  Wager,  a  sad  dull 
thing,  with  one  practical  joke,  a  man  in  a  box.  It  has  made  me  very< 
sleepy,  the  pleasantest  consequence  of  play-going. 

15^A.— Tlie  Morning  Chronicle  is  never  weary  of  writinj^  about 
Matilda.  There  is  a  paragraph  about  Matilda  rcguliiily  tv(  ry  day. 
To-day  it  says,  "  The  '  Tale  of  Matilda,'  lately  published  by  a  Noble 
Lord,  excites  redoubled  Interest,  smce  it  is  suspected  to  derive  its 
origin  from  a  real  occurrence  in  fashionable  life.'* 

— •  A  Doctor  Camagie  has  written  a  letter  about  Wimbome  school. 
In  which  this  passage  appears:  *^  The  publication  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's letter  to  Mr.  Mayo,  and  that  g^tleman's  reply,  I  can  confi-^ 
dently  assert,  was  made  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Mayo,  from  a  copy  sent  to  ids  relations  at  Bath,  with  a  viow  to 
their  private  gratification,  but  without  the  most  diatani  idea  of 
hein<r  made  public."  The  Doctor  must  himself  have  been  broujjht 
up  at  a  free  grammar-school  I  should  iiaagiue,  for  very  free  he  uiakos 
with  grammar.  The  copy  was  sent  without  the  most  distsmt  idea  of 
being  made  public  \   Bravo  Doctor ! 

l6M.W<The  object  of  Mr.  Campbell's  late  basty  visit  to  the 
Continent,  we  understand,  was  to  make  some  researches  connected 
with  his  poetical  studies,  which,  having  accomplished,  it  is  his  intention 
immediately  to  resume  his  Essays  on  Poetry  in  the  New  Montldy 
Magazine."    Colbnrn  in  The  New  Times. 

I  always  thought  Cami)beirs  idt^as  on  poetry  very  far-fetched. 

\']th. — Tlicre  is  a  story  abroad  about  a  wealthy  Jew,  which,  if  true, 
Ir  of  a  rare  rogueiy,  and  far  surpasses  any  stroke  of  "  Greatness"  in 
the  History  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  said  that  when  the  em- 
barrassments in  the  dty  first  commenced,  this  Jew  paid  into  a  great 
banking-house  SOOjOOO/. ;  this  was  a  large  sum,  but  the  circumstance 
vas  not  considered  as  any  thing  very  extraordinary.  Two  or  three 
^ys  afterwards,  however,  another  sum  of  700,000/.  was  pmd  in; 
this  excited  surprise  and  suspicioh,  and  one  of  the  firm  went  to  a 
friend  a  Bank  Director,  and  consulted  him  about  tlso  nffair ;  the 
l>uector  told  him,  that  he  thought  it  had  a  strange  look,  aiu^  advised 
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him  to  keep  the  money'hy  him  \ititouclied  for  a  few  days,  nnd  to  see' 
1m)W  it  would  be  drawn  out.  This  the  house  did ;  and  two  days  after, 
at  half-past  four,  the  Jew's  cheque  eame  in  for  a  million,  and  was  paid, 
partly  the  very  notes  that  had  heen  deposited.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Jew  calculated  on  the  bankers'  not  having  that  sum  by  them, 
and  that  at  that  late  hour  there  would  not  be  time  for  them  to  procure 
it,  in  which  case  he  might  have  gone  all  over  the  city,  giving  out  that 
the  house  had  returned  his  cheque.  This  news  would  have  gone  forth 
with  the  post,  and  would  have  spread  confusion  all  over  the  country. 
I  write  down  the  anecdote  as  I  heard  it ;  what  degree  of  truth  there  may 
he  in  it,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

\9th*^A  morning  paper  states,  that  the  story  of  tlie  Jew  is  utterly 
false. 

—  "The  Tale  of  'Matilda,'  lately  puhlisl^ed,  and  attributed  to  a 
Koble  Lord,  excites  redoubled  interest,  siure  ii  is  sii«?pectcd  to  derive 
its  origin  from  a  real  oeeurrenee  in  fashiouable  Uie."  Colbum  in 
The  New  Times.  I  aia  sure  1  have  seen  this  before,  or  something  very 
much  like  it. 

—  Under  the  head  of  ''The  Mirror  of  Fashion,"  The  Morning 
Chronicle  informs  us,  that  a  delicacy  for  the  hreakfast-table,  denomi- 
nated (how  fine!)  potted  shrimps,  is  prepared  at  Calais,  by  the  father 
of  the  player,  Mr.  Penlcy,  of  Drury  Lane ! 

—  Waded  throu^jh  the  first  volume  of  "  Grnnby ; "  it  is  tedious, 
drowsy  nonsense,  full  of  pretension  to  fashion,  hut  in  fact  extremely 
vulgar,  ('olhurn  insists  in  his  criti»iuos  on  tliis  tnimpery  book,  that 
the  Author  has  had  access  to  the  drawiner-rooms  of  the  {^reat ;  if  so,' 
it  must  have  been  in  the  capacity  of  a  livery-servant.  He  may  cer- 
tainly have  moved  in  the  first  circles^  but  it  must  have  heen  with  a  ^ 
aaWer  in  his  hand. 

^0^^. — Heard  an  anecdote  of  a  singular  piece  of  roguery,  which 
far  surpasses  in  ingenuity,  any  stroke  of  knavery  of  tlie  present 
prolific  day:  Some  years  ago,  a  city  banker  (a  Quaker!)  died, 
leaving  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  very  large  sums  to  his  rela- 
tions and  friends;  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  one,  ten  thousand  to 
another,  thirty  thousand  to  a  connexion,  and  so  fortli,  the  whole 
legacies  amounting  to  a  vast  sum,  (half  a  luilliou  it  is  said) ;  but 
.they  were  left  under  this  condition,  that  they  were  not  to  be  paid 
to  the  parties  till  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  death  of  the 
testator;  and  during  this  time  the  money  was  to  remain  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  firm.  This  seemed  a  commercial  whim,  no  more.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  the  legacies  were  applied  for,  and  It 
was  discovered  that  not  one  sixpence  of  them  was  forthcoming,  or 
ever  had  had  any  existence  except  in  the  imaginative  will  of  the  de- 
censed  hnnker.  His  sole  object  was  to  ^'ivc  credit  to  the  firm,  and 
this  he  coii  plLtely  accomplished,  for  every  body  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  immense  property  willed  away  was,  during  the  ten  years, 
making  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  firm,  and  a  high  idea  was  formed 
of  the  stability  of  a  house  so  strengthened.  The  fraud  answered 
completely.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  posthunioua' 
piece  of  knariSry  seems  to  me  unparalleled.  ,  Posthumous  rogueries 
•for  the  advantage  of  children,  or  near  relatives,  are  not  rare,  but  a 
poithumow  foguery  for  the  benefit  of  a  firm  has  an  air  of  diBin* 
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terested  knavery  about  It.  Bat,  however,  it  is  very  potstble  thut  a 
trader  may  take  to  heart  the  prosperity  of  a  Brm,  as  much  as  a  father 
does  that  of  a  beloved  child. 

—  They  say  that  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company,  the  shareholders  were"  perfectly  over-awed  by  the  for- 
midable Tiiustarliiocs  of  one  of  the  orators,  Sir  William  Concreve. 
This  should  be  addffl  to  iho  examples  of  the  virtues  of  mustaciiioes 
mentioned  by  I\lontes(iuieu  in  his  Persian  Letters.  **  As  for  the 
mustachio,"  say  be,  "  it  is  rospt'ctahle  of  itself;  and  independently  of 
consequences,  the  wearers  fail  not  sometimes  to  derive  from  it  great 
advantages  for  the  service,  for  the  prince,  and  the  honour  of  the  na* 
tiott,  as  was  made  to  appear  by  a  famous  Portngnese  general  in  the 
Indies,  Jean  de  Castro;  for,  finding  himself  in  want  of  money,  he 
ent  off  one  of  his  Tnustacbioes,  and  sent  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa, 
demanding  of  them  twenty  thousand  pistoles  on  this  pledge;  they 
lent  it  to  him  insta^itly,  aiul  in  tlie  end  he  redeemed  his  mustacluo 
with  honour."  Sir  William  Congreve's  must  irhioos  rertninly  over- 
awed the  shareholders,  and  so  the  Arig-na  IMinint^  (  onipany  may  be 
said  to  have  derived  irreat  advantages  and  honour  from  tliem  ;  indeed, 
by  virtue]  of  them,  the  transaction  of  buying  mines  at  10,000/.  aud 
charging  them  to  the  Company  at  25,000/.  was  voted  honoorablc; 
hat  I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  mnstachioes,  which  have  done 
so  much,  would  do  all  that  was  done  by  Jean  de  Castro's.  For  the 
hononr  of  Old  England,  I  trust  that  a  British  mustachio  will  not  be 
outdone  by  a  Portugnese.  Suppose  then,  Sir  William  Congreve  were 
to  cut  off  one  of  his  mnstachioes,  and  to  send  it,  not  to  (loa,  but,  I 
will  say,  to  his  own  Equitable  Loan  C  ompany,  what  would  his  would* 
be  pawnbrokers  lend  on  snch  a  pledge 

—  Received  a  canvassuig  letter  from  Mr.  Gouli>urn,  who  wishes  to 
be  elected  member  for  Cambridge.  He  recommends  himself  by 
saying  that  he  has,  for  seventeen  years,  in  Parliament,  maintained  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country.  Goulbum  has  maintained  the 
established  institutions  of  the  country  just  as  a  jackdaw,  perched  on 
the  weatherHSock,  maintains  a  steeple.  He  has  been  chattering  at  the 
top  of  them  for  the  time  he  mentions. 

—  Last  night  I  put  down  in  my  journal  what  I  thought  of  Granhy : 
to-day  I   see   in  a  INIorning  Paper  this   paragraph — "  The  ad- 
mirahlo  novel  of  Granhi/y  just  published,  Wf>  nnderstaud,  is  the  first 
prodiie.lioii  of  a  yonng  man  of  high  fashion,  and  of  a  noble  family. 
It  belongs  to  tlie  same  class  as  Tremainc  aud  lAlatilda,  [this  is  killing 
three  birds  with  one  stone,]   the  scenes  of  it  being  laid  in  the 
highest  circles  of  fashionable  society  in  tiie  present  day."  Joking 
apart,  in  sober  earnestness,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  paper  of 
character  can  condescend  to  lend  itself  to  this  sort  of  imposition 
on  unsuspecting  readers.    If  quack  publishers  send  quack  adver- 
tisements let  them  be  published  with  the  other  quackeries  in  the 
adverfisPTTicnt  paijes  of  the  journnl  :  and  for  the  love  of  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  with  "Constant  Headers,"  do  not  adopt  thorn,  and 
lend  them  the  credit  of  editorial  paragraphs — a  credit  which  a  per- 
severance in  this  system  will  utterly  destroy ;  for  newspapers  which 
deal  in  this  traffic  are,  in  fact,  selling  their  characters  inch  by  incbT^ 
readers,  who  have  found  themselves  deceived  repeatedly,  will  learn  to 
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Buspect  every  tiling,  without  distiiiGtion,  that  appears ;  an4  whea  their 
confidence,  the  thing  practised  on,*  is  gone,  the  quack  advertiser  will 
carry  his  l.nlf-guincas  elsewhere. 

—  A  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  the  London  University. — A 
^ontleman  observpfl,  fhut  when  the  Comniittoe  undertook  to  ro- 
comnnMid  a  certain  number  of  individuals  as  tit  persons  to  form 
the  couneil,  they  should  have  noiiiinated  forty-eight  instead  of 
twenty-four  \  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  remarked,  that  he  had 
strained  a  point  in  undertaking  to  recommend  twenty-foiir.  He  re« 
commended  twenty-fonr,  and  among  those  twenty-four  stands  his  own 
Bame ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  he  recommended  himself,  and  he  was 
right  in  doing  so,  for  nobody  else  would  have  recommended  him.  For 
the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  project,  however,  I  regret  this  cm»im« 
stance.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  has  certainly  done  his  best,  in  every 
way,  to  make  the  ihm^  ridiculous. 

22d.  The  Morninfr  Post  prives  a  true  and  particular  account  of  the 
strangling  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  According  to  this  polite  Jour- 
nalist, the  Autocrat  was  cut  off  by  means  of  a"  fashionable  uiovement," 
as  it  were.  The  Post,  which  is  omnipresent  at  parties,  galas,  balls, 
and  fStes,  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  reports  the  barhnrons  mwtn 
der  with  equal  eloquence  kod  circumstantiality.  The  account  of  tbe 
emharkatiott  for  the  fatal  water-pai-ty  (what  a  title  for  a  Romance !)  is 
given  with  as  much  particularity  as  the  history  of  any  entertainment 
in  Grosvenor-square ;  and  I  fully  expected  to  see  that  the  confectionary 
was  supplied  by  Gunter,  and  that  Goav*3  band  enlivened  the  company 
with  some  appropriate  and  animated  strains.  The  New  Times  wag-^ 
ishly  observes,  that  the  mention  of  the  succession  of  fetes  in  the 
annexed  story,  smells  strongly  of  the  shop,  but  I  think  tliis  remark 
invidious.  It  is  the  especial  province  of  the  Post  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  the  routs  in  the  known  world ;  and  when  an  Emperor  falls  on  a 
water-party,  the  Post  must  necessarily  he  best  informed  concerning 
the  arrangememtt  of  the  fashionable  traitoroi 

On  his  (the  Emperor's)  return  from  the  steppes  of  the  Crimeay 
and  before  he  qtiitted  Taganrog,  a  succession  of  f%tes  was  given. 
In  one  of  thp?;e  a  water  party  was  formed  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  which 
bathes  the  wails  of  the  town.  The  conspirators  contrived  that  the 
Imperial  boat  should  be  manned  entirely  by  themselves  and  their 
friends.  The  cunhdent  Monarch  embarked  before  a  gating  popula- 
Ijon,  and  the  boat  rode  gaily,  with  the  shouts  of  thousands  from 
the  ehore  to  ewell  iie  eaiUi  and  to  cheer  its  return*  But  when  they 
sailed,  and  she  was  solitary  on  the  waters  when  no  eye  [<ave  tha 
Post's]  could  see,  and  no  ear  [save  the  Post^sl  oould  hear— ^tk 
'  a  struggle,  or  in  calm  despair,  'midst  the  curses  of  unmasking  foes,  or 
in  deep  silence,  a  mental  Voice  alone  thundering  'Retribution!'  the 
Autocrat  of  half  a  world  was  strangled  !"  Gemini  I !  For  a  historian 
commend  me  to  the  Morning  Post.  No  iioyal  excursion  on  the  Virginia 
Waters  was  ever  described  more  circumstantially  than  the  above  fatal 
aquatic ;  and  no  scene  in  Tacitus  is  more  boldly  and  vividly  painted. 
There  is  a  noble  breadth  in  the  latitude  which  the  historian  allows 
himself,  in  Jthe  fine  passage,  with  a  struggle,  or  in  caUn  dc^air--f 
^idst  the  curses  of  unmasfcbg  foes,  or  in  dec})  silenee  V 
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This  19  an  age  of  universal  illumiiuitiou,  as  all  the  world  knows ; 
and  if  It  were  not,  to  what  purjK»se  have  we  the  Quarterly  Review, 
aud  the  Edinburgh  Review,  aud  the  Westmiaster  Review,  and  the 
Critical  Review,  besides  the  New  Edinburgh,  which  is  dead  and  goue, 
and  the  Uniyena!,  which  ia  gone  to  keep  H  eompauy,  and  all  th* 
oCber  leviews,  and  all  the  magaaaneg,  anmiol,  quarterly,  inonthly,  and 
weekly  oli,  all  tha  weekly  gazettes,  and  all  the  daily  papers,  besides 
that  most  elegant,  ezquisltey  and  luminously  critical  journaly  the 
JUterary  Gazette  ? 

Wfiy,  we  are  absolutely  suffocated  with  knowledge ;  and  therefore 
the  age  knows  every  thing,  and  every  body  is  learned,  and  antiquity 
was  a  jest  to  us,  and  we  are  dying  of  literary,  sricntific,  and  philo- 
sophical repletion  and  stuffing.  As  to  what  will  happen  wlien  the 
Mechanics'  Society  shall  comprjse  every  turner  of  a  pin  s  head ;  when 
the  TaUors'  Society  is  organised ;  when  every  body  shall  be  able  to 
dance  upon  a  rope ;  when  the  New  London  Utttfefsity  shall  have 
swaUouned  up  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  when  Chrestomathia  shall|be  as 
common  and  cheap  as  cucumbers  in  August^  it  passes  our  prognostl- 
cability.   Nothing  else  but  the  Millenium  can  possibly  relieve  us. 

The  advantages  ftrf;  vast,  endless,  overwhclmifjg,  injippreciahle, 
inexplicable:  thoy  nrvi  r  will  nor  can  be  romu  ived  or  foretold.  The 
gods  will  be  notiiHig  to  us:  we  shall  command  the  seasons,  like  the 
pliilosoplicr  in  Uasselas ;  fly  to  the  moon,  like  Bishop  Wilkins ; 
wander  about  upon  tlic  tails  of  comets,  like  the  Satiuiiiciu  dwaii'  and 
his  Siriau  friend ;  pluck  Jupiter  by  the  beard ;  roast  eggs  in  Mer- 
cury ;  clamber  the  mountains  of  Venus ;  shave  ourselves  in  Saturn's 
•ri^;  and  turn  our  cows  to  grase  in  the  Milky  way. 

Suchy  and  far  more»  will  be  the  ultimate  results.  The  intermediate 
ones  are  approximative^  but  they  are  vast  and  Important.  Every 
one  knows  every  thing,  as  we  said  before.  All  our  ladies  can  de- 
cide on  Lord  BjTon's  poetry  as  easily  as  on  the  colour  of  a  gown ;  ^ 
r11  tlic  world,  from  a  bishop  to  a  tinker,  can  judge  of  predestination 
and  free  grace ;  every  jonrnpyniiin  tnilor  is  an  adept  in  the  politics  of 
Greece  ;  coblers,  tinkers,  aiid  tailors  can  write  sermons,  aye,  and  preach 
them  too.  Mr.  Hogg  rivals  Alcaeus  aud  Theocritua ;  ancient  virgins 
discuss  population  and  pronounce  on  Malthus ;  boarding-school  misses 
learn  political  econossy  tnm  Madame  Mafcet,  and  gases  at  the  Royal 
Institution ;  and  next,  but  for  foom  finally,  every  man  waaf  be  his  nmn 
lawyer,  if  he  is  not  already,  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Every  lady  too  is  her  own  physician,  and  not  only  her  own  p1rf> 
sician,  but  that  of  other  people.  Thanks  for  this  to  the  Universal 
Lijrht,  and  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Buchan,  Dr.  Rc(  (  c,  Dr.  Underwood 
on  Children;  Dr.  Sir  Arthur  Faulkner  on  tlio  same  animals;  the 
Mother's  Guide,  Mis.  (ilassc's  Cookery  Book,  (appendix,)  the  New 
London  Practice  of  Physic,  and  more,  wluch  it  would  pass  our  pa- 
tience to  enumerate. 

Dilettante  law  has  been  conridered,  somewhat  pmivefbially,  ha^ 
sardous,  because  a  man  may  lose  his  property.  Nothing  can  be  «o 
proper  as,  on  the  other  hand,  diietttnte  phytic ;  because  the  ptactiser 
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only  lose  his  life,  or  his  healthy  (her's  we  should  rather  have 

said,)  or  the  lives  of  her  cliildren,  or  those  of  her  poor  nei^jhhours,  or 
her  rich  ones,  if  they  nrc  f(U)ls  enough  :  and  of  these  arcidonts  the 
law,  vei*y  wisely,  takee  ih>  (  OLmizaiice ;  judj^ing  properly,  Lliat  every 
person  has  the  right  over  his  or  her  own  life,  and  I  hut,  provided  it 
be  done  by  physic,  and  not  by  steel  or  gunpowder,  they  have  an  et^ual 
right  over  those  of  their  neighbours.  Here  we  most  begin  to  moot, 
kiaTlng  all  the  otber  matters,  wbich  we  have  insmnated,  to  the  illva* 
tration  of  wiser  and  better  read  persons  than  oniselvee.  *^  Ne  me- 
dic us  ultra  jalapam." 

We  understand  that  there  is  a  university  called  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  ragged  Scotch  louts  spend  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
and  six  montlis,  in  acquirinj^  whfit  is  rnllcrl  medical  knowledge. 
Others,  richer  and  less  ragged,  spcud  three  years,  and  twice  as 
many  liundred  pounds;  a  few  may  occupy  four  or  five.  In  Glasgow, 
<  they  do  pretty  much  the  same.  In  both,  they  talk  what  is  called 
Latin,  and  pay  thirty  pounds  at  the  end  of  these  probations,  have  a 
twebn^  cap  pat  on  their  heads,  hear  a  apeeeh  from  a  man  eaBed  a 
priacipaly  and  become  M«l>.— Doctors  of  Phydc,  or  Medieuie>  for  it 
IS  not  absolutely  agreed  which^  (vide  Tern  Reports^  anno  1778* 
'Bos well  9.  Johnson.) 

At  Aberdeen  again,  physic  is  studied,  learnt,  acquired,  for  thirteen 
pounds  t^vclve  shillings,  in  about  half  an  hour;  attendance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inconvenience,  being  excused.  At  St.  Andre ^r^;,  the  fa- 
cility is  about  as  cjreat:  and  thu«,  for  thirteen  pounds  twelve 
shillings,  a  man  acquires  the  right  of''  purgaudi,  seiguandi,  occidendi, 
et  trucidendi,  impuue  per  totam  terram." 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  physic  Is  acqnired  with  the  utmost 
certainty  and  fiEusillty,  just  as  are  other  things  in  the  same  places; 
at  Paris,  Leyden,  Qdttingen,  and  elsewhere,  in  other  modes  too  te- 
dious to  detail.  In  England,  generally,  a  student  labours  for  seven 
-years  in  spreading  plasters,  tying  labels  on  bottles,  and  applying 
paclvthread  ;  but,  in  London,  they  dior  up  dead  bodies  and  carve 
them,  walk  about  an  hospital,  and  pay  hfty  guineas  a  Vf  nr  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  guessing  what  a  man  called  an  apothecary  nieans,  and  what 
becomes  of  the  money.  Added  to  all  this,  in  times  of  war,  they  go 
to  the  Peninsula,  hew  down  legs  and  arms,  and  bore  holes  in  sculls 
twith  center  bit,  or  do  the  same  thing,  on  board  of  a.  frigate.  .  Then 
fft  few  privileged  ones,  wear  scarlet  cloaks,  make  a  Latin  speech,  or 
luten  to  one,  once  in  two  hundred  yeara,  and  vote  all  the  rest  to  be 
dgnoramuses. 

In  these  several  ways, and  others,  is  physic,  medicine,  acquired; 

being  the  art  of  healing,  as  it  is  called,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
being  one  of  the  numerous  arts  of  waking  money.  But  it  is  only  by 
the  male  sex  that  it  is  thus  acquired.  The  female  division  ol  man- 
kind possesses  a  shorter  road,  rivalling  at  least  that  of  Aberdeen. 
Tills  is  the  method  called,  by  philosophers,  instinct  or  intuition,  which 
never  can  err,  as  reason  does;  as  these  philosophers  have  demon- 
strated respecting  instinct  universally. 

•  Let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  we  doubt  of  female  and 
dilettante  physic.  Quite  the  reverse,  as  we  have  here  proved. 
:B68i4M  which)  it  possesses  many  other  advantages.  It  costo  nothing ; 
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thanks  io  thk  generosity  of  the  deli^htfiil  eex ;  and,  maraovBr, 
wbo  would  not  drink  jolap  from  a  fair  hand,  rather  than  from  thai 
of  an  apotheeafy,  who  washes  his  hands  onec  a  day,  or  from  his  hoy, 
who  never  washes  thoni  at  all  ?  The  draught  is  swectoned ;  and  its 
operation  cannot  fail  to  he  more  efficacious.  Wo  litivc  ot  Iv  to  wish 
that  the  sex  would  take  to  this  Irado  P'ltin'ly;  it  being  providetl, 
that,  after  twenty-five,  they  shall  retire,  and  that  degrees  shall  not  he 
conferreci  unless  under  satisfactory  testimonials  or  demonstration  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Whenever  that  happens,  we  mean  to  have  a 
plearisy  or  a  hay-fever  once  a  week. 

To  he  aare,  the  lovely  sex  might  imagine,  that  to  be  profonadty 
intimate' with  the  effects  of  calomel  and  salts,  was  not  very  consistent 
with  female  delicacy;  that  a  lover  m\f^ht  be  alarmed,  fi^ example ; 
that  husbands  might  even  he  jealous.  This  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  mark 
of  jjnod  sense  to  have  cast  otl'  all  false  refinement nnd  false  delicacy. 
Nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  the  male  sex  argues  dihenvise.  Let  them 
have  unlimited  freedom ;  that  the  Spartan  mothers  may  produce 
children  worthy  of  Spartans.  Cheltenham  has  cured  us  of  most  of 
these  false  feelings.  A  spade  is  a  spade :  let  it  be  called  so ;  that 
openness  and  truth  may  he  the  characteristics  of  owt  enl^htened  age. 

Nor  can  we  see  any  reason  why  calomel,  salts,  and  hile,  shoald 
not  form  the  conversation  of  our  dinner^ahles.  There  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  connexion  hetween  these  two  seyeral  divisions  of  the 
Boa<4iaturals.  Thanks  to  the  sex;  which  has  here  also  relieved  na 
from  silly  restraints,  and  has  introduced  divine  philosophy  into  oar 
meals  arid  onr  drawing-rooms. 

To  proceed  to  practire. 

This  is  negative  and  positive.  The  nesfativc  practice  consists  in  the 
matters  which  we  have  just  named,  and  in  many  tliat  we  have  not. 
Besides  which,  the  sicknesses,  fevers,  small -poxes,  vaccinations,  gonts^ 
apoplesdes,  and  lyings-in,  of  all  neighhonrs  and  not  neighhonrs,  of 
•Duchesses,  Counti^ses,  or  carpenters  and  carpenters'  wives,  form  a  ftind 
of  conversation  which  might  otherwise  languish.  It  is  interesting  to 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  the  fair,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  so-and-so, 
and  Mrs.  Such-another  is  in  another  manner;  that  vaccination  is 
exploded,  or  is  not:  that  a  drop  of  oil  of  Croton  on  thetontjue  is  as 
good  ns  a  (  upfull  of  rastor-oil  and  coffee  ;  that  some  Nabob  has  the 
tic  douloureux ;  and  that  Mr.  Cartwright  has  drawn  the  childrens* 
teeth,  or  refuses  to  draw  them.  Not  less  instructive  is  it  to  he 
infonned,  that  Mr.  Alderman  eat  so  much  turtle,  that  his  life  is  de- 
spaired of  hy  the  apothecary;  that  Lady  Betty  swallowed  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  hy  mistake,  and  was  relieved  hy  an  emetic;  that  Doctor  W. 
mistook  the  Duke  of  C.'s  case ;  that  my  Lord  F/s  disorder  has  proved 
to  he  gravel  and  not  gout;  and  that  Dr.  This,  That,  or  T'other  are  of 
-these,  those,  and  the  other  opinions,  respecting  the  cases  of  the  Dukes, 
Earls,  Alarquisses,  Aldermen,  and  rahinet  Ministers  under  debnte. 

For  nil  this,  our  thanks  arc  due  to  the  lovely  sex;  all,  all  springing 
from  their  knowledjye  of  the  healing?  art.  And  to  them,  too,  we  are 
indebted  for  disjuiiingand  arranging  the  several  merits  of  rival  apothe- 
caiiud ;  why  Jacksou  is  clever,  why  Johnson  is  cleverer  still ;  how 
Wilson  is  clever  in  children  and  Thomson  in  fevers ;  how  Simpkinson 
underBtanda  scarlatiner,  aye,  scarlatiuer,  and  Wilkinson  measles;  and 
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ham  Hod^inson  said,  My  dearest  Madam,  yaur  gruel  must  boil  one 
minute ;  just  one  minute  I "  Then  Dr.  A.  "  says"  this,  and  Dr.  B. 
that,  and  Dr.  C.  something  else  ;  and  we  are  physicked  in  our  uprisings 
and  downiyin^s,  and  at  our  breakfasts  and  our  dinners,  at  home, 
abroad,  at  Briijhton  and  Cheltenham,  early  and  late. 

But  enough  of  what  may  be  called  iicgaLive  practice.  The  negative 
practice  may  be  united  to  the  positive,  or  not.  The  pOflitiTe  praetke 
produces  to  us  the  female  physician,  a  finished  pfaetitieser,  finished  as 
0oon  as  eommeiioed ;  physicking,  with  matter  more  solid  than  talk,  her- 
self, her  children,  her  husband,  her  friends,  her  rich  neighbours,  her 
poor  neighbeurs,  all  whom  she  eau  persuade  or  compel  to  swallow  heir 
physic. 

Oetierally,  however,  the  single  and  young  fair  rarely  CTi<ian"es  in  public 
practice  :  she  waits  till  she  is  married,  or  has  fallen  into  the  condition 
of  hopeless  virginity.  IJefore  that,  her  practice  ia  confined  to  herself. 
After,  if  married,  it  is  sometimes  coulined  to  her  children ;  more 
generally  it  extends  its  bounties  to  the  neighbourhood  at  large,  and  , 
especially  to  a  country  neighbourhood.  The  opportunlttes  for  cxten* 
sive  practiiee  in  Iiondon  are  not  so  great. 

.  Moreover,  she  is  generally  lolly  occupied  in  lying  in  bed;  or  in  loun^* 
ing  on  a  sofa,  mth  Lord  Byron  or  tlie  Quarterly  Review ;  or  in  driving 
about,  leaving  cards  ;  or  in  shopping,  or  at  Almack's,  or  in  dressing  for 
a  hall,  or  in  quarrelling  with  h^r  maid.  In  the  country,  physic  is  a 
relief  to  her  ennui;  it  siipplies  the  want  of  balls  and  shops,  and 
opportunities  for  spending  money.  To  her,  but  most  of  all  to  the 
virgin  of  no  age,  who  is  always  the  most  steady  practitioner,  it  gives 
an  opportunity,  under  the  guise  of  Heavenly  charity,  of  not  only 
physicking,  but  controling  and  directing  her  poorer  neighhonrs.  It 
forms  a  pleasing  alternative  to  the  meeting<*house ;  tiie  apotheeary  and 
the  preacher  unite  to  fill  up  her  Idle  time;  and  thus  she  unites 
faith  end  works,  learns  to  know  what  has  happened  to  Dolly,  and  how 
Roger  has  proved  false ;  acquires  the  pleasure  of  interfering  in  loves, 
from  which,  alas!  she  is  for  ever  rut  (»ff ;  of  pho\inng  her  abilities  in 
directing  cottage  economy  and  t  ut  tage  ediu ntiou  ;  of  reading  lectures 
on  drunkenness  and  idleness,  and  the  new  light,  and  of  being  reputed 
a  pious,  benevolent  woman,  "  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood." It  may  even  happen  that  the  pious  cares,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-year  In  the  four  per  cents,  may  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  some  unhappy  curate  of  sixty  pounds,  or  posslhly  of  some  geu- 
tleman  with  a  dirty  band  and  greasy  locks^  belonging  to  the  connexion ; 
and  behold  I  despairing  Tabitha  becomes  the  head,  if  not  the  mother, 
of  a  family.  Such  is  one  of  the  collateral  advantages  flowing  from 
dilettante  and  female  physic.  , 

To  return  to  details,  and  to  the  juvenile  and  yet  unliedgcd  prac- 
titioner. At  one  year  old,  possibly  at  one  month,  her  mother  com- 
menced by  feeding  her  on  calomel,  or  on  calomel,  antimonial  wine, 
Dafity,  Godfrey,  and  anodyne  necklaces.  At  least,  she  has  supped  on 
calomel  three  or  four  tiuies  a  week  since  her  creation.  She  iMsoomes 
Innately  and  congenerously  physical.  Carrying  an  apotbecaiys  shop 
in  her  iuside  from  her  hirtfa,  her  ideas  heccnne  necessarily  medical,  as 
from  the  natural  transfinrenoe  of  the  physic  to  the  brain.  Among  the 
few  ideas  found  thm,  a  Inrge  space  is  occupied  by  medicUie  and 
medical  matters. 
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As  she  grows  up,  more  calomel  is  required.  There  are  worms^  a 

headache,  or  nerves,  or  theapotheeary  says  so,  or  mammn  thinks  so^or 
Anderson's  pilk  are  in  faTOur,  or  Dr.  Barclay's^  or  she  has  a  couj^h, 

and  Grecnough's  lozenges  are  sovereigu,  or  some  reason  or  other  is 
never  wantinp:.  Maninj?\,  too,  goes  on  physicking  the  younger  cliildrcn 
and  also  the  nurses,  because  their  milk  is  green  or  blue,  or  too  much  or 
too  Uttie  ;  and  the  footmen,  because  they  hare  drunk  loo  lUTurh  ale; 
and  her  husband,  because  he  has  eaten  too  much  curric  ;  and  her  poor 
neighbours,  because  she  is  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish.  And 
perhaps  the  apothecary  calls  once  a  day,  andnamma  keeps  amedlchie*- 
ehest  full  of  pretty  bottles,  and  a  nice  pair  of  scales,  and  delights  la 
ireighing  out  calomel,  and  probably  Ih*.  Buchan  or  jDr.  Beece.  And 
she  taices  dinner-pills  herself,  lest  she  should  hare  eaten,  or  be  about 
to  eat  too  much ;  or  a  journey  to  Cheltenham,  or  what  not ;  and 
fhn9  Miss  becomes  gradually  imbued  with  physic,  and  bephysiclced 
lor  ever. 

Perhaps  "  my  dear  looks  pale  to  day,"  a  dose  of  rnlomel — has  been 
up  late  at  a  couiily  ball,  or  a  town  ball,  it  in  all  one,  and  looks  black 
under  the  eyes — a  dose  of  calomel.  She  is  nerrous,  irritable,  or  cross 
—a  dose  of  salts ;  or  her  lover  remarhB  that  she  is  boignld^-a  dose  of 
salts,  or  Cheltenham^  or  LeamlDgton,  or  the  sea-^irater  haths^  or  Bath 
itself,  or  the  apothecary,  or  perhaps  the  physician,  if  she  is  sick  and 
fashionable  enough. 

And  then  the  apothecary  and  the  physician  prescribe  more  salts  and 
more  calomel,  like  wise  men,  and  tl^e  patient  gets  daily  worse,  and 
worse,  and  worse,  and  then  Dr.  Si*  wirt  is  called  in  to  rub  her  with 
vinejjar  and  water,  and  then  f^he  gets  better;  and  then  Dr.  5eott*a 
nitrous  baths,  and  then  she  s^ets  worse. 

And,  till  tliis  time,  the  bills  arc  heavy,  and  the  young  lady  is  "  indeed 
▼ery  delicate, poor  thing!"  and  becomes  a  nseles^, ill-tempered  fretfnl, 
selfish,  hypochondriacal  Compound  of  drugs  and  fanciesj  and  hecomes 
idle  and  peevish  for  life ;  or,  till  growing  a  little  older,  and  iioir  vett 
nnhaed  and  well  trained,  she  becomes  convinced  that  life  is  what  the 
poet  has  called  it,  a  "  long  disease,"  becoming  herself  a  disease^  a 
diseased  mind  in  a  diseased  a  body,  and  a  pest  and  a  musance  to 
herself  and  all  around  her. 

Now  at  length,  perhaps  long  before  this,  she  takes  herself  under  her 
own  management,  and  the  calomel  and  salts  come  under  her  own 
guidance.  Each  day,  she  is  more  nervous  and  more  irritable  ;  every 
day,  her  complexion  is  more  muddy,  her  skin  becomes  greener,  and  she 
is  blacker  wider  the  eyes.  Nothing  is  so  sovereign  against  nemnis 
Irrita^n  as  ealomel,  because  it  pioMds  all  from  the  stomach,  and  tha 
stomach  sympathiBeB  with  the  whole  system.  That  much  of  the  jargon 
she  lias  learnt.  More  ealomel.  Or  the  liver  is  afflicted,  and  she  is 
bilious ;  more  calomel,  and  the  blue  pill.  Nothing  like  salts  for 
olefirins*'  the  remplexion,  and  removing  the  blackness  under  the  eyest 
salts.    More  blat  km  sf?  or  more  peevishuess — more  salts. 

The  head  becomes  giddy,  and  now  cupping  is  the  remedy.  She 
sends  for  the  cupper.  In  time,  the  cupper  comes  periodically,  like  the 
corn-doctor.  Cupping  once  a  month,  and  calomel  or  salts  every  day. 
"  It  is  very  odd,I  have  taken  calomel  or  salts  every  day  since  I  was  eight 
years  old,"  said  a  young  lady  of  twenty-eight,  once  in  our  very  pre« 
senee,  ^  and  I  am  more  nervous  thin  ever ! " 
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Why  puTsnc  the  history  ?  It  is  the  history  of  half  the  sex.  And 
why  ask  the  consequonces  ?  are  tbey  not  visiM*-?  And  the  excuse  is, 
"  I  cannot  do  without  it."  How  should  they  ^  Thus  are  we  cursed 
with  peevish  and  nervous  ^-ives,  useless  to  nil,  and  a  pest  to  thcmselvea, 
the  curse  of  their  families  and  the  ruin  of  the  chHdren,  of  the  dangh- 
tors  at  least,  who  arc  trained  up  in  the  same  knowledge  and  practice 
of  physic.  It  is  in  vain  that  some  conscientioas  physician  interposes, 
and  orders  all  the  salts  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  patient  and  the  interests  of  the  trade  are  against  him^ 
and  he  is  himself  turned  out  of  the  door.  Virtus"  non  ^'laudatur, 
et  alget."  He  starves,  because  of  his  conscience^  and»  possibly,  is 
starved  into  compliance. 

Thus,  also,  are  we  cursed  with  the  expenses  of  Brig^hton  and  Cl  elf^n- 
ham;  with  that  idleness,  in  the  ])leasnresof  which  we  cannot  partake, 
and  with  solitary  homes,  perhaps  with  expenses  which  cramp  the 
unhappy  family,  already  cramped  by  neglect  of  duties  and  apothe- 
caries' bills.  Thus  the  house  becomes  a  scene  of  misery,  apothecaries, 
nurses,  and  physic ;  domestic  comfort  destroyed  at  borne  by  the  wife's 
presence,  and  broken  up  by  repeated  absence.  Hence  also  we  desire 
joumies  to  Italy,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  indescribable  train  of  con- 
sequences. Thus  the  apothecary  becomes  the  confessor  and  gossip— 
the  curse — of  the  family,  and  the  system  pursued  at  home  is  evcD 
continued  at  school. 

Mnn  himself  does  not  escape  the  consequences  of  this  domestic 
edui'ulion ;  since  he  too  often  fjrows  up  a  hypochondriacal  and  fanciful 
valetudinary,  a  swallower  of  calomel  and  salts,  and  a  dealer  in  cupping 
glasses,  flannel-waistcoats,  and  dinner-pills.  Cheltenham  becomes  his 
private  curse  too ;  occupying  his  time,  obstructing  his  business,  and 
confirming  the  ruin  of  his  constitution.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
Britain  were  a  volcaAo  to  break  forth  under  (Cheltenham evaporating 
all  the  waters  for  ever,  or  drowning  Mrs.  Forty  and  the  apothecaries 
in  their  own  poisons.  It  was  a  dark  day  that  generated  the  whole 
cathnrtic  system. 

But  let  us  see  how  my  Lady  Bountiful  practises;  on  her  ncighhours. 
How  she  practises  on  her  children,  we  have  perhaps  sufficiently  said. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in  the  egregious  vanity  which  induces 
ladies,^  and  even  young  ladies,  young  by  favour,  to  wander  from  house 
to  bouse,  as  they  do  even  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  prescribing, 
literally  prescribing,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  In  the  country, 
there  is  a  comparative  excuse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  in 
this,  when  the  profession  swarms  in  every  street,  and  their  services  are 
not  wanted ;  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  be  found  disputing 
with  physicians, knowing  better,  and.  nirniTisf  nil  remonstrance,  friendly 
and  UTifrietidlv,  pursuing  without  remorse  their  murderous  career. 

Yet  this  is  all  true,  d  laleitrr,  and  is  hourly,  and  daily,  and  univer- 
sal. They  might  reflect  that  an  art  and  a  science  wliich  require  a 
serious  and  almost  an  universal  education — a  science  the  most  unsettled, 
an  art  the  most  obscure,  requiring  more  acuteness  and  attention,  more 
discernment,  more  rigid  reasoning  from  different  analogies,  and  more 
caution  to  conduct,  than  all  the  arts  united,  could  not  be  acquired  by 
intuition.  But  it  is  vain  to  argue  with  ignorance  and  vanity ;  least  of 
all  with  female  ignorance  and  female  vanity. 

The  Lady  Bountiful  argues,  that  if  they  do  no  good  they  do  no 
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harm,  is  as  far  from  being  true  as  their  knowled^^o  is  far  from 

truth.  To  inspect  Reece  or  Bitchan,  nnd  jirhninistcr  whatever  elijtnee, 
or  the  cook  dictates,  is  tlieir  only  nilf».  They  do  not  know  or  reflect 
that  it  is  the  disease,  not  the  medicine,  which  is  to  be  known,  that  in 
no  two  staijes  docs  tlie  same  disease  admit  the  same  remedies,  that  a 
name  is  liot  a  disease,  that  the  same  named  disease  i8  not  the  same 
disease,  eren  in  two  indlvidnals,  and  that,  even  were  all  this  so,  they 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  one  disease  from  another.  If  the  hooka 
ef  Bnchan,  Beece,  and  the  rest,  had  been  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  it  would  have  been  an  act  worthy  of  the  law  which  sets  up 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  physic  as  a  profession,  and  leaves  all 
intfrhipCTs  and  dilettantes  free  to  eommit  murder  at  j)leasnre. 

If  the  Bonntifiils  do  no  harm,  tl\ev  need  not  do  anv  tliirtjT  '■  if  their 
medicines  are  neutral,  they  are  useless.  But  even  neutral  medi  'iTies, 
bread-pills  if  they  ]>lease,  do  harm,  if  they  divert  the  patient  Irom 
attending  to  au  iasidious  disease,  uud  keep  od'  the  only  advice  that 
ought  to  be  sought.  The  fact  itself  is  matter  of  daily  occurrence. 
There  is  a  colic,  pcrhans,  (we  must  illustrate  at  the  nsk  of  professional 
language)  and  my  laay  administers  peppermint.  By  to-morrow,  the 
apotliecnry,  who  ought  to  have  been  sent  for  yesterday,  is  called  in, 
and  mortification  has  commenced.  The  patient  dies,  and  the  Bountiful 
continues  the  same  career. 

As  to  the  farts,  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  of  all  that  we 
have  said  and  much  that  we  might  have  said,  we  leave  it  to  the  expe- 
rience uf  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  Bountiful  practice, 
M'e  have  seen  mothers  kill  their  children,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had 
.  administered  poison  ;  and  this,  even  in  defiance  of  advice  and  caution. 
We  could  name  an  instance  where  a  mother  exterminated  in  succes- 
sion her  whole  family,  of  seven  children ;  and  it  is  an  instance  not 
known  to  ourselves  alone.  The  truth  is,  that  mtftead  of  being  innocent, 
their  practice  is  often  extremely  and  dangerously  active.  When  they 
take  to  the  lancet,  they  will  com])lete  it.  In  a  minor  way,  perhaps, 
it  is  r.otf>rioii8  to  the  whole  w'orld,  that  the  ^roat  ynn'^-i  of  failures  in 
vaccination  has  arisen  from  the  interference  of  women  and  countiy 
curates,  or  of  others  attempting  what  they  could  not  understand. 
Thus  chiefly  has  discredit  been  brou«Tht  on  this  useful  discovery. 
And  thus  also  does  a  collateral  misciiief  arise  from  the  prevaleuce 
of  this  dilettante  vanity  and  conceit.  Every  woman,  and  now  most 
men,  have  learned  to  read  their  prescriptions,  and  to  reason  in  their 
own  way  about  them,  with  numerous  evil  results.  As  far  as  the  power 
of  medicine  influences  the  disease  through  the  imagination,  it  is  oft^n 
reodered  useless  or  pernicious.  Thus  also  they  decline  that,  of  wliich 
they  pretend  to  jud<i;e  better  than  the  practitioner,  or  alter  or  increase 
the  doses,  or,  to  use  a  fashionable  phrase,  cheat  the  doctor,  forgetting 
that  it  is  themselves  they  are  cheating.  Thus  also  a  physician  is  often 
deterred  from  the  use  of  a  powerful  or  a  probable  remedy,  knowing 
that  the  blame  of  failure  will  be  laid  on  himself  and  the  medicine,  not 
on  the  disease ;  and  thus  also  any  bad  change  in  its  symptoms  or 
progress,  is  attributed  to  the  medicine  administered,  to  the  loss  of  the 
pbysieian's  reputation. 

And  now  perhaps  we  might  leave  the  Lady  Bountifnls  to  God  and 
their  own  consciences,  did  we  think  they  possessed  any  in  this  matter. 
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As  far  as  relates  to  their  own  por?onal  Bolf-prarticc,  wc  would  rather 
try  to  influence  them  by  assuring  them  that  tJioy  ruin,  by  their  calomel 
and  salts,  the  beauty  w  hicli  they  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  and  improve. 
Wc  would  try  to  influence  them  iu  tlus  also,  by  tcliiag  them  that  they 
render  themselves  odious  to  our  sex ;  peevish,  fretful,  anxious,  gloomy, 
and  irascible*  We  might  tell  them  that  they  become  nervous,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  which  man  so  abhors  bb  a  nervous  woman.  We  might 
also  tell  them,  that,  to  practice  physic,  is  a  masculine  assumption  which 
a  man  detests ;  that  to  practice  on  themselves,  to  frequent  Cheltenham 
and  to  talk  of  its  necessity  ,♦  that  to  be  acquainted  with  medieal  terms, 
and  to  talk,  or  even  insinuate,  physic,  in  any  of  its  forms  or  inodes, 
is  nauseating  and  disgusting;  and  that  love  flies,  as  it  did  fmin  (  'elia, 
at  the  repulsive  notions  excited  by  physic,  apothecaries,  calomel,  and 
the  whole  detestable  Jargon. 


BUTLERIANA, 

PROM  l/WPOBl.ISHKU  MANUICRIPTS. 

No.  III.  > 

[We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  singular  hoard  of  similes,  allu- 
sions, and  reasonings,  which  the  author  of  Hudibras  was  in  the 
liabit  of  accumulating  in  his  conijuon-placc  book.  The  present 
selection  is  made  from  a  mass  of  the  same  kind,  u ruler  the  head  of 
Astrology.  We  have  avoided  such  as  the  autiior  had  used  in 
bis  admirable  poem. — EdJJ 

How  planets  in  cosjuiictkm,  «r*Tj  miimte 

Are  chopt  and  changM,  yet  do  their  bufl'ness  in  it : 

While  tliose  that  since  the  world's  original 
Ilavr!  been  uniixM,  yet  never  could  forestalL 

As  'tis  impertinent  for  cheats  to  fix 
Among  the  anderatanders  of  their  tricks 
But  mthor  strivR  to  change  the  nir  and  stroll 

To  catch  the  ignorant,  unwar}'' fool. 

Whence  'tis  the  stars  that  dwell  in  th'  upper  wtbcr, 

Hmve  dl  iheh  inlaettt  OQfyia  lite  Weather : 

Am  their  inflnencciB  ameaid  by  some 

To  give  us  what  they  never  had  at  hoxoe  ; 

So  ail  their  other  operations  tend 

To  as  lidiculoiiB  end  vain  tm  end* 

For  diere*s  no  other  wosk  of  nature  else 

But  equally  the  events  of  things  foretellj^. 
As  monsters  that  for  nothing  were  desi;:^ne''. 
With  omens  and  predictions  stock  niaukinti  : 
And  gieatest  empires  steered  their  interests 
With  flights  of  hirds  and  garbages  of  beasts. 

Or  he  tliat  future  eartliqua?vcs  could  foretell 
By  feeling  mud  'ith  bottom  of  a  well, 
As  true  as  conjuring  with  Virgil's  verse 
T"  unriddle  all  men's  fates  and  charadenu 

For  all  the  atan  cooiancdona  and  eclipaes 
Fkadict  hot  pklong  poclbBtg  wcnae  Aan  gypaies. 
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Tba  ancteats  held  no  omea  was  so  dire 
As  to  Bpill  water  wlian  th^  talk'd  of  fire. 

And  that  the  certain 'st  Khemes  thoy  had  of  thievetf 
Portended  those  that  um  to  wear  long  gleevea. 

Behev'd  the  stars  knew  less  of  our  affairs, 

And  are  as  unconcern 'd  a.H  we  of  their's  : 

Or  how  iO  many  mortals  upon  their  centrei 

fflMmld  be  Itaag^d  ap  with  all  their  weighta  like  ce&terB. 

The  sun  and  moon  in  hpaven,  at  so  vast 

A  geometric  distance  have  been  placed  ' 

Tlut  all  their  different  dimensions,  here 

Do  of  •  Neming  magnitude  a^[»ear. 

Somenafce  the  sun  to  the  under*etrth  draw  near 

So  many  scores  of  Lis  diameter, 
But  cannot  tell  if  the  ancient's  days  and  honni 
Wereof  a  ten  or  greater  length  tbaBOon: 
Bat  have  no  more  ground  thui  astrologers 
Have  for  their  wonns  and  maggots  of  the  Ktars. 
But  have  le»»  sense  for  all  they  undertake 

Than  all  their  ftentiea  in  the  Zodtack. 

Whether  tiie  ftr'd  etanare  but  holes,  to  paae 

Th'  Empyieum  through  in  bright  effluviaa^ 

Or  suns  to  other  worlds,  it  is  no  matter 

To  all  our  own  discoveries  in  n^ure. 

When  aU  that'etraly  naelbl  in  th^  art 

Is  no  more  than  the  mere  mechanic  part; 

And  if  they  strive  to  aim  beyond,  their  mles 

Will  not  fit  nature  and  their  Gresham  schools. 

For  though  the  earth  be  romd,  yet  every  span 

Of  tho  8iipfrf:rir<?,  rests  upon  a  ]>lanc, 

Or  else  the  antipodes  could  nuver  meet 

On  equal  tenns,  but  with  their  feet  to  fiaet^ 

But  every  packet  boat,  or  petty  trader. 

Had  sunk  in  the  air  and  founder'd  dovm.  to  Nadir* 

So  those  that  made  a  planet  of  the  sun. 

Were  ignorant  of  what  themselves  had  done 

When  tlirrn's  so  vast  a  difference  befsvixt 

The  rest  and  him,  the  world  believes  he's  fixt ; 

And  all  their  notions  of  a  planet  were 

To  be  the  thickeat  part  of  all  it's  sphere. 

Can  take  the  h^ht  of  stars,  yet  do  not  know 

Whether  they  are  above  them,  or  below. 
Believed  the  spheres  were  but  a  nest  of  boxes 
Only  designed  for  holding  Paradoxes ; 
Whence  dtat  of  fire,  has  been  so  long  retrench*d 
Of  all  -they  bed  contiitred  it  for  and  qnendi'd. 

Have  beat  their  brains,  about  a  freak  and  worm, 
To  square  the  circle,  tliey  could  ne'er  podbmi. 
Things  so  absurd  ridiculous  and  wild* 
That  now  tbey  w&U  Bot  pan  upoB  a  diild. 

For  he  that  only  looks  among  Ae  stars 
To  find  the  dark  events,  of  peace  and  wars 
Anfl  Tint  among  the  affairs  of  active  men 
Does  ten  times  more  ridiculously  then 
He  that  took  pUls  for  finding  oot  his  ass. 
Although  by  accident  it  cones  to  pass. 

For  those  are  frequent' Bt  by  the  star's  detected 
^Vhcmmost  of  all  the  wizard  finds  Buqiocted } 
Is  sure  to  be  his  own  signihcator 
Whose  influence  they  moitlook  after. 
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Aud  a  thu  lleavons  be  but  one  consteliatian 
As  all  to  any  hmve  the  nine  lebtion, 
(Except  those  two  erronooTis  vac;al>on»^s, 
With  which  the  earth  m  fully  corre8jK>nd8,) 
llftB  whole  to  ft]]  the  test  may  freely  claim 
An  equal  proper^,  beiide  thue  name. 

Astrology  and  magic  charms  and  spella 
Are  all  that's  left  of  the  devils  oracles. 
I  lave  acted  greater  diabolic  sorceries 
llian  all  the  litters  of  his  Lapland  numeriae ; 

The  best  astrologers  are  always  mado 

Of  crack'd  mechamcks  of  some  other  tnide» 

And  when  the  planets  arc  (Usigtiod  to  eiT, 
How  much  more  must  the  dull  astrologer : 
When  tliose,  he  is  to  be  directed  by. 
Are  nam'd  from  fraud,  impoetnce,  uid  a  lie  *. 
And  Imve  their  most  erroneous  sant*rillgfllliaide» 
The  principles,  and  basis  of  a  trade. 

For  tnitir«mpn  and  mechanicks  arc  the  priraeat 
And  best  of  uil  astrologers  aud  chymisttj. 
Only  the  devil  is,  yourselrea  aver 
The  most  pvcfound  and  tlecp  astrologer; 
With  wliom  no  other,  ever  durst  compare 
F<^as  he's  prince  and  sultan  of  the  air ; 
Without  whose  licence  and  commiMiOn  had^ 
No  influfiicrs  flnre  prcstime  to  trade  ; 
1:  or  'tis  but  labour  thrown  away,  t'  incline 
t&ilefls  he  ghre  them  special  qnaitmtine ; 
And  be,  who  perfect'st  understands  their  use, 
Does  equally  know  where,  to  pick  and  choose, 
Then  whether  you  appl^  yourselves  to  him, 
Hiis  way  or  any  elie^tis  Mtt  a  whim. 

As  dioie  tliat  hiiy  a  salmoii  dranght, 
Piqr  for  Ae  fish  Before  'tis  caught; 

Suppose  a  figure  calculated , 
The  geuiture  exactly  stated ; 
AnoAer  of  the  self  same  person 
With  ( qual  cnre  and  animadveiBUML 
Hy  way  of  hoary  inspection 
The  eftect,  of  this,  or  that  erection 
IM  list  he  the  very  samet  or  else 
The  one  or  both  most  need  be  frlse. 

WTien  all  your  several  ways  of  virtuosing 
Are  but  a  formal  sort,  of  dry  deboshing  : 
Which  made  the  aucieuis  celebrate  an  owl 
As  the  only  proper  Philosophic  Fowl. 
Pools  are  familiars  to  themselves 
Tiiat  serve  the  cunning  men  for  elves. 
And  make  them  only  pimp  and  set. 
And  own  the  tricks,  they  counterfeit. 
That  hire  and  prompt  them  to  detect, 
The  parties  whom  they  must  suspect ; 
And  tell  them  first  what  kind  of  men 
That  they  may  tell  it  them  again 
And  ^nth  their  leaning  lay  the  elves 
They  only  conjured  up  themselves. 

The  factories  of  foUy  and  imposture. 
That  with  the  weak  and  ignorant  pass  master : 
Astrology  and  all  those  m(mstrouB  fictions, 
To  cheat  the  world  with  coontecfeit  piedictions 
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Tiiat  terve  for  nothing,  if  they  should  be  true. 
But  to  take  vp  miafortime,  ero  'tia  due, 
For  cometa,  ediptest  stiU  forbode 

Destruction  to  mankind,  but  ifpver  i'riOi!  ; 
With  chirouiauc^ ,  iioroiicopy ,  mid  cabal 
The  dnmu  and  nttdes  of  the  Scottish  i«bble* 

With  all  the  vain  imjiertinciit  (lt-Iu8tOIW 
Of  frantic  and  fanatic  Rosia  iiciam, 
All  meant  for  scarecrows  false  and  counterfeiti 
To  fright  the  world  out  of  its  little  mt : 
For  all  their  stiff  fonnalities  of  arts, 
Are  no  more  reverend,  than  the  beards  of  wart«. 
Their  patent  plaaetaiy  intelligenoes 
And  secret  virtues  of  their  influences. 
That  like  mechanic  theory,  in  small 
Desi^iB  will  liuld,  but  greater  uut  at  all* 
For  aid  not  once  astrologers  pezaoade 
Tlie  inhuman  Emp'ror  Nero  to  evade 
The  dire  destruction  which  a  star  did  seem 
To  aim  and  level  purposely  at  him: 


And  torn  their  sad  effects  upon  the  state. 
That  think  their  talents  most  adroit 
For  any  mystical  exploit  i 
To  deal  in  love  and  news,  and  weather. 
And  thieves  and  matches  altogether. 

For  TV-itches  are  no  sooner  taken 
But  by  their  treacherous  im^s  forsaken } 
And  ifhiBa.  bjlaw  iSteifn  aoied  apmi 
Are  only  hang'd  for  being  none.* 

As  Empson  with  the  sieves  hewtoiiglit. 
Could  never  find  his  fortune  oat* 

One  night  the  sun  far  more  obscurea. 

Than  all  the  ecclipses  he  endures, 
All  poiiit6  of  Heaven  are  at  uoou 

As  so<A  as  entered  by  the  sun. 

The  moon  hendf  does  never  steal  the  light 
She  {hI&ks  from  the  sun  but  in  the  night: 

The  sea  itself,  throws  up  the  beach  and  sand. 
That  keeps  it  irom  incroaching  on  the  land : 

The  Hebrew'  calendar  did  never  cast 

The  year's  account  up  till  'twas  gone  an  1  [  i  ist  j 
Which  shows  tliey  gave  no  credit  to  the  siiars 
Or  those  that  jirompted  ^em,  astrologers. 

Did  not  Menippus  mounted  in  the  moon. 
Discover  an  tttat  upon  earth  was  done'! 

Or,  she  at  the  entrance  of  the  eclipse,  foiediow 

Tl\(i  ^Macedonian  kiugs  overthrow  1 

And  did  not  only  make  the  dire  portent 

Bat  was  the  real  cause  of  the  event. 

For  the  ancient  Bomatis,  only  by  their  cunning 

In  our  profession,  stoutly  oveiTun  him. 
And  if  we  can  the  eclipse  itself  fortell 
Why  shonld  we  not  the  event  of  it  as  well  t 
A  prophet  has  no  need  of  beiug  wise 
When  all  his  art  in  dreams  and  visions  lies* 

For  he  that  for  his  profit's  brought  t^obey 
Is  only  hired,  on  Uking,  to  betray : 


Jak,  1826. 


♦  Hudibras. 
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And  vlim  he*i  bul  a  Uberaller  Dxic«» 
Will  not  be  idi^^guh  in  the  wogrk  nor  iuce« 

The  devil  first  debaaclied  a  modest  nan 

To  he  a  courtier  quire  luTiinst  the  grain: 
And  in  defiance  of  Lis  fatai  stars 
Trepann'd  a  timorous  coward  to  the  wars. 
For  when  tiie  devil  owes  some  men  a  shune, 

lie  piit«;  hv  nit  tbp  pns«rs  ihnt  thi'y  ftim. 

And  with  Lis  cloven  diabolic  foot 

Kicks  all  the  mischief  down  they  go  about. 

i  he  best  autliority  instead  of  reasons 
Is  bat  a  kind  of  statute  with  dfiAasanct* 


THE  MUSIC  Of  TUE  MONTU. 

The  managers  of  Drury-Laiic  Theatre  luive  made  two  attempts  (»> 
please  the  puhlic  hy  the  production  of  new  old  Operas,  (the  Wager  and 
Leocadea,)  highly  creditable  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn  and  des- 
perate circuinsfnnce.s,  but,  as  miirlit  naturally  hr  expcted,  unsuc- 
tc-^ful.  Not  tliat  we  mean  to  say  tluit  tlie  music  of  the  Intter  piece 
wu^  iini  //fffl  enough  to  have  succeriletl ;  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
Mr.  Barhani  Livius,  the  ingenious  adapter,  if  we  were  to  expre-sa 
such  an  opinion,  but  it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  its  badn€99 
was  not  of  that  sort  which  pleases  the  puhlio  ttuie.  This  was  the 
case  with  an  operatic  piece,  called  Lilla,**  arranged  by  the  same 
gentleman,  and  produced  at  CoTent-Garden  Theatre.  The  original 
was  a  German  opera  of  Weigel,  and  a  more  vapid,  rommon-placc  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard,  (except  Tarrare  ;)  the  style 
very  Frrrirln/ ;  the  harmony  rneiJuTe  to  the  last  degree,  an  ahsri'.tit" 
"living  skelelo!! and  yet,  with  all  these  advantages  (to  say  notliing  of 
a  certain  jigging  time  of  the  chorusses,  wrong  acceTitnntion,  &c.)  the 
piece  failed.  When  a  clever  ninsieal  amateur,  like  Mi.  Livius,  takes 
such  extraordinary  pains  to  pervert  his  own  natural  good  taste  in  order 
to  indulge  a  theatrical  audience  in  their  own  way,  the  want  of  success 
may  he  to  himself  very  disastrous ;  and  though  rather  ungrateful  in 
the  public  to  reward  his  exertions  in  this  way,  we  can  afford  hi;u  no 
sympathy.  1mf  rather  plead  guilty  to  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (perhaps 
deujoniacal)  in  the  failure  of  had  compositions. 

We  tnipt  our  renders*  v.nf  cb^*?  ns  among  those  critics  who  think 
tit  (liscover  their  iriL:<'iMiity  and  learnin,'j:  1  y  a  constant  cavilling  at, and 
ahnsc  of,  all  the  Milijects  wliicli  come  uader  liieir  notice  :  we  honestly 
conleHs,  thai,  in  oar  opinion,  to  praise  well,  is  as  much  niDie  at  corda  it 
to  our  feelings  as  it  is  more  difficult  aud  ui«uc  graceful.  11  iVoni 
time  to  time  our  opinions  may  appear  heterodox  and  startliiig,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  our  conviction  of  their 
truth ;  and  as  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  writing  should  be  as  closely 
as  possible  a  transcript  of  the  author's  feelings  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  sentiments,  because  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  old  jog-trot  style.  It  is  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that 
very  iriany  crying  abuses  exist  in  the  art  of  music,  and  not  one  of  the 
least  is  th*'  utter  discouragement  which  is  given  to  a  good  style  of  com- 
position at  our  great  Theatres  ^  and  though,  perhaps,  the  galleries  can 
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hardly  be  UiMMight  to  rrlish  refiiirrarrit  in  anyway,  yot  this  lias  doubt- 
less ihi*  effect  of  lucvc::! iug  many  lUtjfVssors,  wIkj  I'eel  the  dignity 
thoir  art,  from  u  riiinq^  icr  the  stngc.  'i'hat  which  h\  n  proper  m-fler 
oftUbigs  shoukl  have  beeii  a  source  of  bo'iiour  and  emuIuim  Kl,  has  he- 
come  a  degradatiou — hciwic  the  buccosy  uf  churlatantj  iuid  quacks, 
peojde  whose  musical  pulse  beat  responsivcly  with  the  dustmen  ani 
coa«llieavers  in  the  shilling  gallery.  Music  is  a  moat  divine  art,  and 
the  feelings  to  which  its  more  refined  excclLijicics  give  rise,  are  among 
the  mostprofouiid  and  exquisite  of  which  we  are  eapable.  V/lio  would 
not  rather  enjoy  the  neglect  and  imlinVreuee  witlj  which  ?Jozart  and 
IJaydn's  conipoj^itions  are  heard,  than  be  raised  by  applauding gaUe« 
rios,  to  the  "  h:ul  eniineiice"  of  a  Parry  <»r  :i  Watson^ 

W(i  grpw  exubciuiit  on  a  subject  in  w  liich,  liS  ardent  lovers  of  cxccl- 
leacc  ill  the  art,  our  o.vii  pleasures  or  liic  contrui  v  are  so  much  cou- 
cerned,  and  must  rctm-n  quietly  to  our  task.  The  new  operatic 
piece  "'IVasI/'  which  has  been  produced  atCoTeat-Oardcn  Theati  e, 
has  heea  very  successful;  but  is,  nevertheless^  the  very  climax  of 
stupidity.  The  music  is  an  instance  of  what  gallery  applause  will  do 
£>r  a  composer^  and  the  illustrious  Blaestj-o  who  fiithers  it,  has  been 
pupposed  by  some  to  have  studied  counterpoint  under  a  eclcbrated 
Ks<p!imanx  ronnw-^rr,  wliom  Capt.iin  Parry  nvt  with.  Whetlier  this 
stati  inoiit  bc;3;ctually  true  or  not,  the  score  of  'Twas  1,"  justihcs  thti 
susjiici(!ij. 

JVlr.  i>isho]>,  who  has  licen  so  long  enjoying  tlw*  otium  cum  dis^ni- 
tate  is,  we  ai'e  inforuied,  forthcoujicg  with  a  new  opera.  We  shall  be 
aaziotts  to  hear  this  performance,  aud  heartily  trust  it  may  reviv« 
some  of  his  old  attraction ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  laureis 
which  this  gentleman  gained  by  that  pretty  melo-drame  The  JUiUer 
and  IjisMen/'and  others  of  Ms  early  eompositioast  have  been  gra- 
dually fading,  and  arc  now  almost  brown,  and  one  cause  of  this  defect 
we  imagine  to  have  hoeu,  tliat  instead  of  relying  o«  his  own  resources, 
he  condescended  to  imitate  every  popular  composer  oi  the  day.  As 
the  season  is  now  advnneing  for  the  opening  of  tiie  Italian  Ope^a 
House,  and  for  the  Philharmotiie  Concerts,  S;c.  we  hope  to  liear  some 
goad  iniu,if,,  of  which  we  slmll  not  fail  to  acquaiul  our  readers.  A 
great  annoyance  about  the  former  estabiishmcnt  is,  that  the  inuaLeal 
performances  Are  suljeet  to  the  interference  of  a  number  of  noblemen 
entirely  ignorant  oi  the  art,  and  who  place  a  person  In  the  managiC'- 
ment  who  must  quietly  submit  to  all  their  foolish  caprice  and  whims. 
If  a  clever  and  iutelliifnt  musiriau  were  apjwinted  to  the  situation  of 
director  of  the  music,  these  noblemen  might  not  find  sufficient  defe- 
rence paid  to  tljjeir  opinion^,  and  thrrefore  it  is  judged  iittest  to  have 
an  isrnoriimris  at  th'^  h.rad  oi'  ihe  ina ii;jp:onient.  NVhen  Bona]iarle 
once  iiilcifered  wiui  the  eoinposcr,  (;henjl);;u,  in  giving  him  instruclion 
for  the  {Hirforniaacc  of  llie  iimsic  in  the  orehcsti'a,  the  musician  told 
hiin,that  he  know  how  to  fight  battles,  but  he  must  l^ave  him  to  direct 
mofiic.  The  fimperor,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  auger,  deprived  him  of 
bis  fiituati0n,  bat  restored  him  to  it  the  next  day. 

In  the  imuuesse  qH;rntity  of  worthless  trash  which  is  issuing  from  the 
diiereat  roiisjcal  puldishcrs  under  the  denomination  of  airs  with  varia- 
tisfls,  rondos*  divertiscraentr;,  &e.  for  the  jilano-forte,  it  is  pleasant 
taneet  with  a  work  from  the  hand  of  Mr,  J.  B.  Gram«r.   We  tike. 
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flbame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  the  "  Twenty-five 
characteristic  DiveTslone  for  the  Piano-forte/'  of  this  author,  published 
hy  Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale,  Regent-street.  These  exercises  are 
all  admirable  ;  equally  calculated  to  form  the  hand  and  taste  of  those 
who  practice  them.  The  writings  of  ^Ir.  Cramer  have  done  more  to 
discover  the  true  j^enius  of  the  ])iano-forte  than  those  of  auy  other  com- 
poser whatever.  The  sonatas  of  llaydn  (in  each  of  which  the  author  has 
tossed  away  more  invention  and  contrivance,  than  any  of  the  moderns 
can  pat  into  a  symphony  for  the  orchestra)  we  view  in  the  light  of 
excellent  mnsiciu  prodnctions  rather  than  developing  the  pecnliar 
effects  of  the  instrument.  Haydn  was  not  a  great  performer  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  therefore  this  is  not  matter  of  surprise.  Mr.  Cramer 
is,  to  our  taste,  so  far  removed  heyond  all  the  performers  on  this 
instrument,  that  praise  ap]iii('d  to  him  is  superfluous.  To  the  irreatest 
power  of  execution,  he  unites  a  musical  mind  of  rare  ocrnrren»'e  :  for 
a  proof  of  the  former,  let  any  one  liear  him  play  his  concertos  in  D 
minor ;  and  for  the  latter  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Studio 
per  il  Piano-forte."  Mr.  Cramer»  in  common  with  all  great  musicians, 
is  deeply  imhued  with  a  fine  organ  feeling,  hoth  in  his  compositions 
and  performance.  His  superstructions  on  a  pedal  base  are  always 
particularly  admirahle,  preserving  the  character  of  the  instrument  in 
the  sprinkling  of  the  notes  and  the  dislxibation  of  the  intervals  ;  while 
the  solidity  of  the  harmonies  seems  to  require  an  organ  to  do  them 
justice.  We  earnc'^fly  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  study  the 
piano-forte,  to  ai)jure  the  works  of  C/.erny,Kalkhreuner,  Potter,  Griffin, 
&c.  and  to  practise  the  compositions  of  Cramer,  Clementi,  and  1 1  ummel. 
These  Diversions  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  "  Studio,"  and  this 
last  to  the  Ptelndes  and  Fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The  force  of 
writing  can  no  Airther  go ;  having  reached  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  student  is  at  the  well-spring  from  which  all  harmony  flows, 
and  we  advise  him  "  to  drink  deep  ere  he  depart."  In  the  **  Diversions" 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  author  has  been  peculiarly 
happy  in  the  names  which  he  has  t^iven  to  the  different  exercise?;  nnd 
one  in  particular,  which  he  calls  "  The  Gilded  Toy"  is  a  fine,  and  to  a 
musician,  truly  laughahle  satire  upon  the  modern  style  of  adagio 
performance.  To  us  this  had  long  appeared  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  ; 
and  Mr.  Cramer  has,  with  much  humour,  hit  otf  the  character  of  these 
ludicrous  and  eictravagant  exhibitions  without  being  chargeable  with 
gross  caricature.  In  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mosart,  to  write  a  fine  adagio 
movement  was  considered  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  the  ideas  in  that 
style  of  movement  requiring  more  grandeur,  the  melodies  more  elegance 
and  grace,  and  the  harmonies  more  refinement  than  those  of  any  other 
species  of  musical  composition.  All  these  requisite*?  9 re  now,  from  the 
liigher  pitch  of  cultivation  at  wliich  tiie  art  stands,  found  unnecessary  ; 
and  if  we  listen  to  an  adagio  of  these  times,  we  shall  find  the  performer, 
after  striking  a  chord  two  or  three  times  in  the  third  or  fourth  bar, 
making  a  skirmish  from  one  end  of  the  instrament  to  the  other :  for 
what  reason,  it  passes  our  poor  understanding  to  guess ;  then,  after 
repeatedly  striking  one  note,  we  shall  perhaps  be  favoured  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  triplets,  and  then,  a  chromatic  descent  from  the 
top  of  the  instrument  to  the  bottom ;  and  then,  ditto  reversed.  With- 
out exaggeration,  this  is  a  pretty  fair  etateinent  of  the  materials  with 
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wUch  a  moderm  adagia  vmemeat  ii  conitraeted ;  and  90  gnu  a 
perrer^n  of  the  real  ezcellendes  of  tUs  style  of  comnosltion,  was 
first  calculated  to  raise  the  musician's  indignation,  and  afterwards 
naturally  his  lauifhter.  To  this  we  owe  Mr.  ('ramer'a  delightful  jeu- 
d'esprit.  We  arc  not  to  hlame  if  composers  for  the  piano-forte  imagine 
that  the  eleganco  of  a  slow  movpmrnt  consists  in  writing  fifty  or  sixty 
notes  more  in  a  bar  than  they  are  allowed  by  the  time.  Those  little 
hurried  passages  which  we  hud  in  the  slow  movements  of  Ilaytlu  and 
Hoxarl  axe  all  conceived  in  a  fine  taste,  and  serve  as  ornaments  to 
some  beaatiful  melody ;  but  piano-forte  performers,  in  inutating  this^ 
bave  fancied  that  the  charm  lay  in  the  crowd  of  notes,  and  not  in  the 
manner  of  osing  them.  Indeed,  the  modern  refinement  in  piano-forte 
playing  will  not  admit  of  such  a  clog  upon  its  fine  airy  flights  as  time 
oraeeeiit :  every  tliin?r  is  to  he  done  in  the  style  of  a  fantasia  ;  it  must 
never  be  discovered  thai  the  musie  is  distributed  with  a  certain  quantity 
to  a  bar  :  any  marking  ot  a  distinct  time  or  accent  is  too  mechanical  for 
the  astonishing  performers  of  the  present  day.  This  is  in  a  liidcous 
taste ;  the  consequence  of  it  is,  that  we  have  no  performer  on  the 
piano-forte  worth  hearing  except  Cxam^r  and  Moscheles ;  and  this 
last,  though  a  good  musician,  and  perfect  master  of  tlie  mechanical 
difficulties  of  his  instrument,  lacks  much  of  the  perception  of  beauty 
which  we  find  in  the  Other.  In  the  whole  range  of  professors  of 
different  instruments,  we  shall  not  find  any  who  have  discovered  so 
littip  talent  as  those  who  sturly  the  piano-forte:  either  by  innate 
stupidity  in  the  performer,  or  want  of  perception  in  us.  we  seldom 
hear  a  piano-forte  concerto  which  is  not  completely  disgusting.  We 
shall  take  leave  of  these  "  Characteristic  Diversions,"  strongly  rcrom- 
mendiug  them,  not  only  on  the  score  of  useful  practice,  but  as  delighti  ul 
Specimens  of  composidon  for  the  instrument  J.  B.  Cramer  is  oite  of 
those  happy  spirits  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  scatter  grace  and  beauty 
on  whatever  their  minds  are  employed.  The  good  wliich  the  <^  Studio*' 
has  done  in  advanciug  the  powers  of  execution  in  piaao-forte performers 
is  incalculable ;  the  mind  is  the  only  tiling  iriitch  we  regret  cannot  he 
transferred. 

Of  Clementi  and  Co.'s  late  publications  we  have  to  notice  Raondo 
by  Adams,  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte;  the  subject  from  Rossini's 
**  Di  tanti  paipiti.'*  "  The  Church  of  England,  morning  and  evening 
Service,  containing  Psaha  Tunes,  and  first  and  last  Voluntary"  &c.  by 
Blewitt :  and  the  <^  Orertores  and  Airs  from  n  Grodato  in  Egitto, 
arranged  as  Duets  for  two  performers  on  the  piano-forte,"  by  Attwood. 
Of  the  first  of  these  we  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Adams  has  done  as  much 
as  could  be  done  with  a  very  bad  subject  for  organ  treatment;  or  indeed, 
treatment  of  any  kind.  The  only  objection  to  the  compositions  of  this 
gentleniaii  is,  that  they  are  generally  too  dit!ieii1t  for  any  fingers  bnt 
those  of  prnfossod  Tinisicians  ;  and  they  an'  ii<»t  likely  to  be  attracted 
iiy  such  a  sultjoci  as  he  has  chosen  for  the  present  composition.  All 
Mr.  Adams's  productions  are  ingenious,  but  to  us  they  want  the  charm 
of  polished  melody :  they  however  always  discover  the  good  musician. 
Mr.  Blewitt's  Organ  Service,  we  believe,  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
Sunday  evening  recreation  of  amateurs ;  and  as  such,  may  be  found 
pleasing.  Any  tendency  to  increase  the  practice  of  organ  music  should 
he  eneonraged ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  good  taste  in  the  art,  Mayerbeer 
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istbemusieal  idol,  which  that " many-hen Loast,  the  town^^wtmhipff 
at  presoDt,  and  Mr.  Aitnreod  has  Idiiudly  furnished  ns  with  some  of 
"  Tl  Crociato  in  Kgitto,"  anaiigod  as  ducts  for  the  piano-forte.  This 
m\v  operatic  composer  is  too  much  of  tlie  Ro.  iri  school  lo  please  our 
btwl  taste;  and  ilu-  only  prrtilii^r  fetiture  oi  thefp  (liicis  is  th<* 
extraordinary'  text  wlncli  ;i<  (  uiri])aMi(.'s  the  music.  Over  some  bars  of 
this  piano-forte  arriin^a'Uieiit  w«  are  iuformed  that  it  in  descriptive  of 
the  labour  of  the  slaves,  ia  dtowing  and  raising  stats'  for  the  build- 
logs  again,  we  have  strokes  of  the  malleli  of  the  o<^v  slaves  in 
prepacing  the  stones  for  huildiDg:"  again,  a  youth  supports  hit) 
aged  father,"  Sec.  &c.  All  this  in  a  piano-forte  adaptation  is  viery 
ri'ijcutene;  if  Mr,  AttwooA  can,  by  a  series  of  musical  notes  hrinj? 
before  our  imagination  an  Trish  lahouror  raising  a  hod  nf  nsortar  to 
the  top  of  a  house,  it  is  really  more  than  v.  c  thought  the  art  was 
capable  of;  ainl  wo  wish  him  joy  of  the  discovery. 

Some  interiisling  publications  froin  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  !><M»-^py 
mid  Co.,  the  foreign  musical  pablisheus,  we  must  defer  noticing  till 
mat  mouth. 


A  iUNT  XQ  WUI£rr  PLAY£RS. 

Wk, — (1  ajid  my  eonsl-aut  iinrtncr.  in  love  and  whist) — have  hv.d  a 
Iwifif  run.  latterly,  like  the  bankers,  of  111  luck. — Night  afier  night,^ — 
f»r  the  cards  are  of  as  regulac  occurrence,  as  our  Myson, — we  have 
\a9b  ai)  average  half  dozen*  ofruhbers,  without  the  set-off.  of  one  single 
poin^  against  the  score. 

l^hably,  1^  may  he*  hinted*  hero,  that  we  are  no  adepts^and  it 
would  not  become  me  to  speak  in  contradictions— I  oonfess  willingly,  on 
my  own  behalf,  that  I  am  not  a  Hoyle, — yet,  such  a8  we  are,  jointly, 
we  havn  overcome  playorf^  of  h'l'^h  repnt^J.  Not  unto  ourselves, — but 
to  propitious  Fortune  wc  attributed  those  victories — and  now,  mider 
our  own  reverses,  wo  claim  to  complain,  as  the  "  Dabs"  did,  of  a 
partial  dispensation. 

1  can  put  up  with  an  occasional  bad  card-hand,  as  Job-like  as  any 
one.  A  sorry,  solitary  denee  of  trumps,  7iow  mid  then,  does  not  put 
iqe  beside  my  tenour.  I  can  go  trumpless  even  on6e,  twine,  or  thrice, 
without  an  imprecation. — can  sort,  without  pouting,  some  thirteen 
ral^ble-cerds,  and  endure,  as  heroically  as  Brightelrastone  tradesfolk, 
a  temporary  privation  of  king  and  court  favonr. — It  would  be  Rtrai»ge 
if  the  lo!^ses  and  cros9Ps  I  have  suffered  in  human  dealings,  liad  not 
tau'^ht  me  philosophy  to  endure  any  reasonable  prnpmtioTi  of  \^'!list 
adver'^ity.  If  I  can  rcftkon  up  without  freftinfr.  Ibe  niggardly  balances 
tli.it  are  made  out  to  me  hy  niy  bookseller. — i  may  surely,  without 
chating,  tell  over  a  beggarly  account  of  pips. 

My  gentle  ally — as  her  mild,  plaold  countenance  mitrht  vouch  for — 
exceeds  me  in  resignation.  She  is  the  last  Whist  player  in  the  world 
to  he  put  out  by  a  hXr  average  of  mishaps — ^but  the  repeated  frowns 
0^  fortune — fickle,  alas !  no  more^  hut  against  us  perversely  constant, — 
have  ruffied  even  my  meek,  partner.  The  acute  miaehanoe  may  be  got 
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over, — hwi  owv  cnnfinncd  HI  luok  has  boronif*  clironiral.  A  toniporary 
foul  lirfcze  may  l)c*  worn  out  patiently, — but  a  trade  wind  in  one's 
teeth,  what  mortal  can  bear? 

Thdre  is  nothing  mortifying,  it  may  he  said,  in  being  outshufflcdby 
a  pack  of  pasteboard,— that  Icings,  queens,  knaves/-— two  by  honours, 
or  all  the  honours,  fall  to  our  adversariesy-^is  the  inevitable  result  of 
position  in  the  cards, — and  disparages  neither  skill  nor  desert  of  our's. 
Tlicy  were  our's,  they  arc  thcir's,  and  may  be  our's  again.  That  in- 
deed is  the  pleasurable  ali  emation  in  games  of  see-saw  and  of  chance. 
But  to  rest  always  on  tho  iiunililt'  ltmhiuI  without  any  turn  in  the  nir— • 
to  bo  invariably  cut  by  tho  bettor  tniinps — to  be  shunned  by  the  aces, 
and  never  visited  by  the  kings — to  bo  sout  to  Coventry  by  all  •rood 
cards — to  thrive  nevPTy  and,  never  thriving,  to  be  sneered  at,  impli- 
dtly  by  the  old  scandalous  adage, — oh,  'tis  intolerable ! 

What  antique  sacrifices,  or  mysterious  ceremonious  rites,  to  the 
filleted  goddess  hare  we  omitted  ?  Will  she  never,  never  again  turn 
for  us  the  tables^-^  we  have  turned  often  onr  unwieldy,  unlucky 

chairs  ? 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  our  worst  grievance : — there  is  a  sore  within 
a  sore.  It  is  the  grave,  demnre,  hypnrrital  visages  of  our  ronf]nernrs, 
when  tlioy  rise  it  may  lio,  tVoni  tlioir  tenth  victory, — that  i^all  iis 
more  than  our  doioat.  Vt^ith  prim,  sorious  features,  more  worthy  of  a 
Quaker  rite  than  of  Whist  scttlcuieiits, — they  pick  up,  (tho  l)nok-ram 
dowagers !)  and  pocket  the  trophy  coin.  To  judge  from  o»ir  faces,— 
'tis  a  drawn  game, — a  fourfold  disappointment — ^but  Whist,  as  the 
world  knows,  is  incapable  of  such  lame  and  impotent  conclusions. 
*'TVo,"  says  Mr.  Battle,  the  eloquent  encomiast  of  Whist,  two  are 
earalted— two  again  arc  mortified" — but  it  would  puzzle  a  disriplo  of 
Lavater  to  say  which  was  which  at  the  close  of  onr  melancholy  rub- 
bers. As  far  as  pbysiognomy  sroes,  the  winners  protost  tliat  thoy  would 
n?;  b'of  have  forgone  the  double  points,  and  the  iiionoy. — Thov  haro 
not  arliiovcfl  snrcess,  but  had  it  thrust  upon  them. — Thoy  ro])ont, 
liko  Coriolaiius,  of  their  conquest. — They  begrvidge  themselvos, — or 
iuight  be  supposed  to  begrudge  themselves,  their  gains, — if  it  were  not 
a  joint  object  with  them  to  be  as  successful  as  sad. — ^They  are 
loath,^ — so  their  formal  looks  signify, — to  put  us  to  the  trial  of  a 
triamph— or  they  fear,  and  half  anticipate,  the  pigeon-like  flutter  of 
the  wiiolc  brood  of  pasteboard  about  their  wary  ears. 

If  they  mean  thus— let  them  know  that  we  hate  their  sham  insincere 
niod^ration — ^we  arc  offended  by  their  uncourteous  mistrust.  Do  they 
think,  forsooth,  that  wc  can  afford  to  ln>;o  so  ma^y  shillings  nighth' — 
and  of  that  they  never  affeot  a  (]on!)t — but  that  we  are  too  pocr  in 
patienre  to  put  up  with  a  .simple  smile?  Is  it  less  an  offence  to  ques- 
tion our  good  breeding  and  self-government,  than  to  bint  a  suspicion 
of  our  tinances  ?  Is  the  suppressed  chuckle  in  their  sleeves  likely  to 
be  less  provoking  than  the  fair  frank  laugh  against  us  Do  they 
flatter  themselves^  that  we  perceived  not,  in  the  beginning,  their  ill- 
concealed  gigglings  titterings  behind  their  card-fans,  for  joy  of 
the  lucky  distribution?— Did  their  lurking  aces  leap  out  lingcringly, 
reluctantly,  or  eagerly,  upon  onr  mitiniely  queens  and  kings? — Did 
they  chuckle  or  sigh,  with  over-mastorini^  trumps,  to  cut  up  the  poor 
remnants  of  our  hopeful  suits/ — It  would  be  better  if  they  clapped 
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their  hands  and  crowed  over  us, — bragging  would  be  preferable  to 
their  mock-modesty.  We  scorn  their  imtimely  gravity — ^we  resent 
their  insolent  humility.  Do  they  thinlc  we  are  not  competent  to  carry 
off  ten  times  their  prosperity,  or  our  own  losses,  with  an  equal  pro- 
priety!— ^To  be  sure,  say  they,  the  honours  fell  very  much  against 
you,  or  some  such  impertinent  condolence.  Do  we  or  chance  need 
their  excuses?  do  we  writhe  or  blaspheme  under  our  reflections? 
If  at  such  mumeiits  I  do  betray  some  tokens  of  impatience — utter  a 
few  peovisli  i)ishes — it  is  because  their  triumph  of  temper  has  "  tri- 
umphed over  mine." 

Is  our  skill,  so  notably  inferior,  to  find  another  explanation  for  theii* 
manners,  tliat  our  defeat  is  a  joyless  and  matter-of-course  tennlna* 
tlon  ?  Their  good  fortune,  which  made  another  result  improbahle, 
forbids  such  an  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  in  some  rare  instances 
aforetime,  when  chance  favoured  us,  they  have  been  pleased  to  express 
that  no  skill  could  compete  with  such  lucky  cardi  as  we  held,  or 
some  speech  as  tantamount  to  the  assuTi^])tioii. 

It  is  still  possible,  and  for  their  modesty's  sake  desirable, — that 
they  arc  of  those  lukewarm  players,  the  aversion  of  Mrs.  Battle, — the 
half-and-half  gamesters,  "  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand  if 
you  want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber ;  who  affirm  tliat  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  winning;  that  they  like  to  win  one  game  and  to  lose 
another;  that  they  can  wile  away  an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card- 
table,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they  play  or  no." 

There  is  no  offence  in  that  case,  to  any  one  but  themselves  in  their 
listless  achievements.  They  only  amuse  themselves  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  (as  Froissart  twits  us,)  aceoidine^  to  the  enstoru  of  tlieir 
breed.- — But  1  would  rather  play,  (they  must  pardon  uir,)  against 
double  dummies — or  be  beaten  by  two  wooden  whi8t-d(»lls,  cousins  to 
the  chess-playiag  automaton.  At  any  rate,  since  it  is  all  one  to  their 
faces  and  feeling,  I  would  rather  that  they  lost,  than  we,  the 
money  and  the  rubbers.  'Tis  my  pleasant  infirmity  not  to  be  proof 
against  the  excitements  and  the  depressions  of  the  game.  A  main 
good  stroke  of  chance  or  skill  makes  me  chuckle :  I  love  to  mutter  a 
half, earnest  malediction  on  an  untimely  ace.  The  odd  trick  makes 
me  rub  my  palms  together.  I.like  to  win  my  battle,  and  then  to  have 
an  illumination. 

After  all,  possibly,  I  have  done  the  dear  dowagers  an  injustice.  It 
is  perchance,  but  some  fornuility-rule  of  the  old  buckram-age  that 
compels  their  features  to  that  demure  fashion.  The  courtly 
Chesterfield,  of  sway  absolute  In  their  school-time,  denounces,  I  re- 
collect, the  vulgarity  of  audible  and  hearty  laughter ;  and  at,  or  after 
a  rubber  of  whist  he  may  somewhere  have  forbidden  them  to  smile. 
'Tis  a  maxim,  perhaps,  in  some  old  Dilworthcode  of  courtesy ;  but  it 
is  an  error  in  whist-breeding  and  ought  to  be  expunged.  There  is  a 
special  proverb  against  it : 

"  Let  those  Uugh  that  win,** 
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OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II. 
— >~  Straws,  thtt  shew  whicli  way  the  tide  runs. — Vulgar  3UUtpkor» 

There  is  a  kind  of  infomiation  relating  to  times  past,  wl\i<»h,  if 
tliH  value  of  kuowledge  be  entimatcd  by  its  scarcity,  and  not  its 
btrinsic  tmiiortaiice^  h  exeeedingly  preeiaus.  We  mean  those  inis- 
cellaneotis  items  of  intelligeiice,  which,  when  strung  together  in  letters, 
or  eonversatiotty  are  usually  denomiuated  gossip.  This  bears  no  value 
at  the  time  it  is  uttered,  and  he  or  she  who  is  addicted  to  it,  not 
sajustly  incurs  the  imputation  of  weakness.  But  the  gossip  of  former 
times,  when  it  fortunately  happens  to  descend  to  postority,  becomes 
valuable  i«l\)rmation  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  kind  of  writing,  that 
conveys  the  knowledge  of  many  niinntiai  of  life  that  are  requisite  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  the  forniatiou  of  correct  opinions  in  manners  and 
the  condition  of  society. 

This  species  of  knowledge  history  does  not  even  attempt  to  supply ; 
to  the  privacy  of  individuals  it  rarely  descends ;  whilst  their  lives, 
which  are  more  amply  unfolded  by  biographers,  are  generally  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind,  and  no  fair  samples  of  the  community.  Besides,  in 
public  bodips  and  eharacters,  subject  to  particular  kinds  of  etiquette, 
there  is  a  wonderful  unifonnity  maintained  from  nf!^e  to  ag^e,  which, 
renders  them  very  improper  criteria  by  which  to  jud;?e  of  the  manners 
of  the  different  statres  of  society.  The  picture  of  one  eourt,  for  exam- 
ple, may  serve,  with  a  few  variations  iti  the  dresses  and  attitudes  of  the 
groupe,  for  that  of  another.    The  universities,  also,  wear  the  same  or 

similac  aspect ;  and  though  the\  i^u.y  be  more  in  the  light  than  for- 
merly, the  same  tone  of  feeling  and  modes  of  behaviour  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  observable.  Dr.  South  mi^lif  preach  a  high-flying  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  and  afterwards  dine  at  Magdalen,  without  discovering, 
unless  by  some  nlterution  in  the  outward  man,  that  hp  was  not  among 
his  own  ronteinporaiies.  A  mend)er  of  parliament,  or  of  any  other 
body,  considered  iu  his  official  capacity,  is  but  siiglitly  chan£,'ed  from 
what  he  was,  in  all  save  externals.  A  country  gentleman  of  f'haiies  II, 
might  vote  at  this  day  upon  the  opposition  benches,  and  verily  believe 
tliat  his  nap  had  not  exceeded  its  usual  length.  Noodle's  oration," 
or  a  part  of  it,  would  be  sure,  before  long,  to  draw  from  him  his  accus- 
tomed hear  I  hear  /  His  Stentorian  voice,  loud  as  that  of  a  view- 
hollo  in  a  fox  chase,  might  possibly  be  admired  for  its  strength,  but 
would  otherwise  pass  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  be  thought  exceedingly 
well  timed.  "  1  maintain,  Sir,  that  this  trade  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is,  wliat  the  bill  e^mphatically  calls  it,  a 
nuisance^  Do  we  not  see  our  rents  daily  decline  Is  not  Ireland  de- 
riving an  enormous  profit  from  the  trade  ?  ^\.ud  is  it  not  clearer  than 
the  sun  at  nooa  day  that  all  this  must  be  at  our  expense  1  I  say.  Sir, 
that  he  who  can  object  to  the  principle  of  this  bill,  must  have  either 
an  Irish  heart,  or  an  Irish  understanding  !*'  Thus  harangued  the  ora- 
tor of  his  own  time.  Had  he  taken  a  nap,  and  waked  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  approbation  would  have  been  elicited 
by  a  continuation  of  the  same  enlightened  argument.  "  What,  Sir, 
are  we  to  export,  vvIicti  thi?  Tiortheni  liive  i«  allowed  to  swarm  and  settle 

hexv  i  Our  numofactures  and  our  produce  wiU  be  aU  cut  up  by  these 
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huncfry  invaders.  A  poor  pooplp  cnn  nrvrr  be  loatrntMl  with  a 
wealthier,  but  to  tiie  ^q  pat  (Icli  iiueiit  of  the  hitter.  Sir,  it"  this  bill  pass 
into  law,  let  the  ronntry,  IcL  posterity  look  to  the  consequences."  Once 
more,  should  our  sleeper  have  indulsjed  in  a  third  nap,  be  might  have 
been  awakened,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same  ceatury,  by  words 
of  exaetly  the  same  import :  *^  Ireland  cannot  make  a  single  acquisi- 
tion but  witli  tbe  proportional  loss  of  England."  Tims  were  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  more  than  a  century  in  learning  one  of  the  easiest 
lessons  in  politics  !  Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  though  it  might  puzzle 
our  sleeper  waked  to  extricate  the  meaning  of  what  he  lieard  from  the 
tortiio?!^  P!!vrlnpp  of  phrases,  in  which  it  wn*?  wnpppd  tip,  though  ho 
might  inwardly  curBr>  tli(^  prosing  speaker,  ami  tliiiik  liim  evon  morf 
than  usually  dull  and  tcflions,  vet,  as  fnr  as  he  went  alnun-  with  ho- 
nourable  members,  be  would  not  fail  to  rcco^tiise  the  cordial  old  senti- 
ment of  his  English  heart.  A  court  preacher,  or  a  bishop ;  a 
Lord  Chancellory  or  a  Lord  Mayor,  exhibits  as  little  in  his  sentiments 
the  change  of  times,  and  the  progress  of  ciTilization.  A  hearty  anti- 
catholic  peer,  that  lent  himself  all  ear  to  Bishop  Burnet's  denuncia* 
tions  of  danger  from  papists,  might  listen  with  as  much  edification  to 
Bishop  BlomfiehVs  apprehensions  from  the  same  quarter.  He  trould 
doiibllc^s  discovrr  thnt  the  revom^d  T.n-d  bad  lost  bis  Scofrh  brogue, 
but  to  compensate  tiiat,  he  might  pi'iceivc  in  In*?  discourse  an  addit \mn\ 
infusion  of  Scotch  craft.  A  dealer  in  political  gossip,  who  ha- 
rangued ujKHi  corruption,  and  places,  and  state  traffic,  &c.  in  the  days 
of  Chancellor  Ilydc,  though  surprised  to  find  that  old  Clarendon,  iu 
^lace  of  his  usnal  prompt  and  decided  tone,  had  contracted  a  strange 
spirit  of  dubiety,  would  in  other  respects  find  him  the  old  man  still. 
Suppose  that  the  grave  should,  for  once,  give  up  its  dead,  for  the  pur- 
,  pose  of  allowing  Mr.  Pepys  to  hear  a  sermon,  at  bis  own  parish  church, 
if  it  be  yet  in  rcrum  natura ;  he  might  make  his  usual  memorandum 
of  a"  iii>(>r  old  sermon  to-day,"  or  •■'  a  lazy  fat  nrtost,"  or,  if  at  Whitt*- 
hall,  a  <xr[^[ii  llattcring  sermon  I  did  not  like:''  and  ijo  (o  hod  ris:aii!, 
without  ol'sin  vlii'i^  any  thing  more  rcm.arkabV  than  th:it  pcrriwifis  were 
gone  out  oi  fashion.  For  any  sensible  addition  of  liberality,  or  even 
of  wisdom,  in  the  sentiments  of  a  nmjurity  of  these  classes,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  wide  interval,  which  se- 
parate the  two  periods. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  are  the  portions  of  society  with  whom  alone 
History  has  over  deigned  to  be  convei  s:>  i!i  ;  and  her  records,  therefor^, 
afford  but  few  hints  by  which  to  discriminate  properly  the  different 
periods  which  she  embraces.  Whilst  the  wisdom  of  our  parliamentary 
ancestors — our  Bishops,  Kings,  and  J.ords — is  x.rrittni  down,  as  Oog- 
beriy  would  have  had  himself,  iu  in(ieiii)le  bhick  and  w!:i!<',  the  liistury 
of  the  CoTiirnoTis  is  a  blank.  Souk-  of  its  busier  membci.s  have,  indeed, 
got  themselves  huiipooucd  or  satirized,  or  bepraisod  in  party  squibs,  or 
fulsome  dedications ;  and  some,  by  their  merits  in  science  or  literature, 
have  led  mankind  to  pry  with  curiosity  into  their  domestic  life.  But 
little  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  works  written  avowedly  either  to 
lower  their  subjects  in  public  estimation,  or  to  raise  the  authors  in  the 
estimatior.  nf  the  subjects.  Men  of  science,  also,  and  learning,  may 
be  said  to  be  of  no  age.:  their  manners  and  habits  arc  detennincd  by 
their  })ursuits ;  and  thrir  pnrsails  boina*  similar,  so  also  are  their 
hahju  and  m  nmers.    Imnerfect,  however,  as  thes<»  sot'C^s  of  i*  fr)rn>;i- 
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fion  arf»,  they  all  llhat  we  have  to  look  to  for  informatioa  «mcerti- 
inff  the  great  inn?'?;      mankiiid  in  every  Tlinv  arc  douhtless 

workf^  extant.  \vho-;c  c^'.p^r^^ll  piirpos«^  it.  is  to  dcscri'io  the  manners  of 
particular  ])oi-iods ;  l)iit  (he  very  efforts  and  ambition  of  authorship 
are  UMtavourablo  to  the  attainment  of  their  ohject.  Their  repre- 
sentations are  iiivolautiirily  coloured  by  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
writer.  Jt  must  aim  be  remembered,  that  the'  writer.  Having  it  in 
rievr  to*  amuse,  or  astomsh,  or  instruct,  selects  only  sueh  incidents  as 
ate  direeted  lo  the  particular  end  of  hisi  vritingr.  The  view  he  pre- 
sents of  society  is  mseeasarily  partial.  A  much  better  SOurre  of  in- 
formation, sometiraes,  i»  a  perusal  of  old  letters,  as  discovered  in  the 
Dihhisli  »»f  I'hrnrios  :  and  the  piiblic-ff ion  of  these  diffuses  n  consider- 
iiu'lit  upon tlie  period  t<MFhi('h  tlipv  I  pinner.  Not  ho\}<<r  v.  rittcri  with 
miy  »i  ilic  p'*ere^in^  views,  but  <!('s!;jr,e({  Avholly  tls-'  iiiforiiKtiion  of 
cnrresj)ondeuis,  they  are  not  snbjict  to  the  impntiuions  uruler  which 
authorship  must  always  he.  Every  hint  we  collect  is  valuable.  iUit 
after  all,  the  information  to  be  extracted  from  eren  a  Tolitminons  cor- 
respondence may  be,  and  is,  necessarily,  very  confined.  If  the  parties 
be  ew^agfedr  in  xHiblic  aCbirs,  new  views  of  history  will  be  acquired ; 
and,  a*  has  often  happened,  information  calenlated  to  change  men's 
opiniouB  altoi^ether,  onr  certain  points,  which  liad  been  previously  hx^ld 
to  be  settled,  or  evo'>  not  so  much  as  as^itated.  If  in  private  life,  tliey 
will  be  too  exi"lii*«ively  confined  to  the  dorno'^tTr  concerns  of  the  persons 
ill  r,(a rrspoodence,  and  will  onlv  indirectly  throw  licrht  upon  ntorc 
jTcncral  subjects.  What  we  want  is  intellia^?iit'o  of  a  more  miricidlai.cou-i 
nature,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  subject; — domestic  and  public 
matters,  amusements,  fashions,  frivoHties— town  and  country  gossip*"- 
all,  in  short,  that  falls  within  the  hearing  or  observation  of  an  active 
member  of  the  community,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
Ifweha^e  his  mformation  in  the  shape  of  intelligence  to  some  friend  at 
a  dt8tan<^c  from  the  scene  of  aflfairs,  we  have  it  in  a  pretty  authentic 
shape:  still  there  exists,  even  in  th  M  c  ise,  a  tcm])tation  to  be  witty 
or  binrioroii'^.  at  the  e\'pense  of  truth;  1' mi'^represent  or  niiscolour; 
and,  aluive  ail,  to  be  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  nrtit  les  of  news 
from  a  fe-ir  of  bein  ;  found  guilty  of  tediousness.  These  are  the  evils 
of  authorship  in  a  minor  dej^rce.  There  is  a  yet  more  desiralile 
form,  in  which  the  intelligence  may  be  conveyed  to  us.  Suppose  a 
person-  In  the  habit  of  noting  down,  as  briefly  as  possiMe,  every  thing 
that  befel  him  during  the  day — as  what  he  had  seen,  done,  said,  or 
heard  in  the  course  of  business  or  amusement,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
hnving  a  Journal,  in  which  he  might,  at  any  Ruhsef|uent  period,  he  able 
to  tell  precisely  what  he  v;as  enficaccpd  with,  and  what  were  his  habits 
and  feelin?T''  ^^-^^  particular  epoch,  and  wf  sl.ould  have  the  most 
perfect  transcript  of  tbo  tiTT!<^<^  that  conld  possibly  nT^de.  Hero 
would  not  he  the  slightest  ii)duc«'ni(Mit  t  j  embellish  or  suppress.  The 
writer's  object  being  his  own  iaf^a  rnation,  he  avouUI  not  suppress  any 
thing  necessary  to  be  known,  for  that  would  defeat  his  ohject.  Neither, 
for  the  same  reason,  would  he  he  fastidious ;  for  those  motives  which 
v^ld  deter  him  from  communicating  any  particulars  of  information 
to  another,  have  no  place  here.  A  man  is  not  ashamed  of  confessing 
his  feelings  to" himself ;  and  he  is  iiever  wearied  by  the  mention  of  any 
thing  he  ha^  ever  been  concerned*  in,  however  frivoloas.   Every  things 
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the  left5t  as  well  as  the.  greatest,  that  relates  to  a  man's  self,  h  of 
iniportauce  to  him.  Such  a  uarrative  comprises  every  advantage  that 
can  be  looked  for  in  a  memoir  of  the  age — an  abstract  or  chroniele  of 
the  fleetiDg  manners  and  customs  of  mankind ;  fulness,  minutenessy 
veracity ;  at  least,  no  intentional  misrepresentatlon»and  no  false  colour* 
ing,  superinduced  by  a  desire  of  pleasing,  of  being  wise  or  wittyj  or  by 
any  other  motive.  The  narrativ  e,  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy,  must 
hear  in  itsolf  the  evideneo  of  its  desic^n,  as  intended  solely  for  the 
writer's  own  eye;  for  if  there  be  visible  an  intention  of  publishing,  or 
even  of  comniunicntinf;  it  to  one  or  more,  its  autliority  is  impaired.  A 
curiosity  of  this  kind,  pei  haps,  never  existed  in  the  world  till  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys.  By  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  such 
minute,  as  well  as  authentic  intelligence  as  tbat  witb  wbicb  it  abounds, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  transfer  some  of  bis  multi- 
farious gossip  to  our  own  pages.  We  propose  to  dole  out  a  few  more 
particulars  of  information,  which  are  to  us  most  characteristic  of  the 
age  to  which  they  relate. 

The  ]>ort!on  of  intclli^enee  relative  to  the  time*^,  wbirh  wo  com- 
municated in  our  last,  comprised  an  arronnt  of  the  prof^ress  of  a 
courtship,  in  what,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  considered  high  ilife. 
The  parties  were  a  daughter  of  the  then  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Carterat,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
According  to  the  good  old  practice  of  our  fathers,  which  saved 
young  people  the  trouble  of  making  a  choice  for .  themselves,  Mr. 
Pepys,  and  certain  other  conmion  friends,  had  been  employed  to 
bring  the  match  about.  The  cr^ntlcman  having  at  length  overcome  his 
hashfulness  or  reluctance,  and  the  Lidy  Imving  professed  her  willing- 
ness, as  in  duty  hound,  to  obey  her  father,  all  she  could  or  was  ex-- 
pected  to  say,  nothinsj  remained  hut  to  obtain  tlie  ehurch's  sanction. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  they  conducted  a  wedding  in  the  merry  times  of 
Charles  IL    Mr.  Pepys  sets  fortli  betimes,  by  six  o'clock,  in  his  new, 
coloured  silk  suit,  and  coat  trimmed  with  gold  buttons,  and  gold 
broad  lace  round  his  hands,  very  rich  and  fine.  He  is  accompanied  by 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  bridegroom.   Having  to  cross  the  ferry, 
below  Deptford,  and  being  too  late  to  catch  the  tide,  they  are  fain  to 
solace  themselves  in  the  Isle  of  Dog's,  a  chill  place,  the  morning  cool, 
and  wind  fresli.  After  two  or  three  liours  thus  spent,  they  effect  their 
passage,  but  come  too  late  to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  a  eirmmstance 
which  troubled  Mr.  Pepys,  and  also  troubled  us, for  otherwise  we  should 
have  been  admitted  by  his  means  to  witness  it  too.    *'  The  young  lady 
mighty  sad,"  which  grieves  him  ;  but  vet  it  might  ouly  be,  he  thinks, 
her  usual  gravity,  a  little  deepened  by  the  recent  solemnity.  All 
saluted  her,**  and  Mr.  Pepys  too,  but  not  till  Lady  Sandwich  had 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  done  so  or  not.   Dinner  comes  in  course ; 
after  that,  some  to  cards  and  some  to  talk.   "  At  night,  to  supper, 
and  so  to  talk  again  ;  and  which,  methouglit,was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing,'all  of  ns  to  prayers  as  usual,  and  the  young  bride  and 
hridej]rroom  too,  and  so  after  prayers  solxM  ly  to  bed."    Mr.  Pepys  ex- 
presses surprise  on  tills  occasion  ;  yet  his  friend  Lord  Crewe  was  a  prea- 
l)Vterian,  and,  we  think,  tlic  family  of  Lord  Saiidwich  also  were  of  the 
same  persuasion,  till  he  turned  courtier.    Mr.  Pepys,  we  fear,  was  not 
one  of  the  godly^  otherwise  he  wouhl  have  remembered  that  prayer  is 
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never  out  of  season.  But  now  comes  the  characteristic  part — I  got 
iito  the  Inridegroom's  chamber-  whWe  he  undressed  himself,  and  there 
was  very  merry  till  he  was  called  to  the  bride's  chamber,  and  into  bed 
they  went.  /  kissed  fhe  bridtf  in  brd,  and  saw  the  curtains  tlr  ami 
with  the  tjreatest  gi'avity  that  could  he,  and  so  %ovtA  night."  The 
modesty  and  dei  eney  of  the  whole  business  seem  to  have  struck  him 
as  something  unusual.  He  professes  that  it  delighted  him  much  more 
than  if  it  had  been  twenty  times  merrier  than  It  was ;  from  which  we 
.  infer  that  a  good  deal  of  joviality,  and  a  great  many  fooleries,  were 
customary  on  these  interesting  occasions. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  last  occurrence  mentioned,  he  had  been 
present  at  another  wedding,  celebrated  **  with  very  great  state,  cost, 
and  company" — "  but  amoni^  all  the  beauties  there  my  wife  was 
thought  the  ^^reatest,"  Home,  witli  my  mind  pretty  (juiet :  not  re- 
turning, as  I  said  I  would,  to  see  the  bride  put  to  bed/*  Our  own 
customs  and  Iiabits  we  are  generally  disposed  to  consider  the  best  pos- 
sible ;  indeed,  they  become  our  nature,  and  we  never  think  of  ques- 
tioning their  merits.  A  retrospective  glance  into  the  lives  of  our  fore* 
fathers,  wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  prying  into  their  privacy, 
is  of  great  service.  For  we  have  there  a  state  of  society  with  which 
to  compare  our  own— to  suggest  improvements,  or  where  there  is  no 
room  for  them,  to  enhance  our  comforts  by  the  superiority  of  our  me- 
thods of  securiTic;^  them  over  those  of  our  ancestors.  This  picture 
of  a  courtship  and  a  weddiiis^  cannot  but  console  the  yonn<j'er  and 
fairer  portion  of  our  readers,  who  might  otherwise  be  iiieliiied  to  mur- 
mur at  the  dispensation  umler  which  they  themselves  live. 

But  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of 
feasting.  We  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  as  to  the  funeral  of  an 
nnde  of  Mr.  Pepys,  at  Brompton,  whither  the  latter  has  set  out  on 
borsehacky  news  having  been  brought  him  of  the  event  by  a  special 
messenger.  The  corpse  he  found  in  its  coffin,  standing  upon  j  m  it 
stools,  in  the  chimney  of  the  hall ;  "  but  it  began  to  smell,  and  so  I 
raiised  it  to  be  set  forth  in  the  yard  all  niv^ht.  and  watched  b?/  vnf 
aunt.'"    Next  moniing  the  first  duty  exeeuted  by  him  and  father 

the  readiiijj  of  the  will;  after  that  "  we  went  about  getting  thini^s, 
as  rii>l)Hnds  and  gloves,  ready  for  the  burial."  It  happening  to  be  a 
Sunday,  people  from  far  and  near  came  to  witness  the  ceremony.  In 
the  greatest  disorder  that  ever  I  saw,  we  made  shift  toii^rve  them  with 
what  we  had  of  wine  and  other  things."  They  then  carried  the  de- 
ceased to  the  church,  where  Mr.  Taylor  huried  him,  and  Mr.  Turner 
preached  a  funeral  sermon.  His  poor  brother  Tom,"  not  many  years 
after,  followed  their  uncle  to  the  pfrave.  He  chooses  a  place  for  him  to 
lie  in,  under  their  mother's  pew,  and  moralizes,  like  Hamlet  in  the 
grave-ditrfTinf^  scene: — ^"  To  see  how  a  man's  hones  are  at  the  nitMcy 
of  such  a  fellow,  (the  sexton,)  that  lor  sixpeiiee  would  (as  his  own 
words  were)  *  justlethem  together,  but  he  would  make  ioom  for  hini  :* 
speaking  of  the  folness  of  the  middle  aisle,  where  he  was  to  lie.'' 

Knocked  about  on  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade !   Did  these 
bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  ]>1ay  at  loggats  with  them? 
miac  ache  to  think  on't."   The  company  invited  to  be  present,  at  one,  • 
or  two  o'clock,  as  is  the  custom,  were  late  in  making  their  appearance; 

bat  at  last  one  after  another  they  come,  many  more  than  I  bid ;  my 
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reckoning  wa«  one  liuiwlrcd  nud  Iwciity,  i)ut  thi'ic  was  noarcr  one  liiui- 
dred  and  lifty.  Their  feei  vicc  wa*  six  bi&cuiu  ti-j)i"c'j,  ami  wiial  lucy 
■  pk'iuied  of  bural  clarot.''  Those  Uiat  served  bad  white  gloves  given 
them.  The  mcu  sat  by  themselves  in  some  rooms,  and  the  women  by 
tlieinselves  in  others,  rery  close,  but  yet  room  econgb/'  A^on^  to 
chHrch<-waUuiig,  and  had  very  good  company  along  with  the  corpse, 
and  ao  I  saw  my  poor  brother  laid  iiito  the  grave.*'  Tho  family  of  Mr. 
Fepys  may  be  cousidercd  as  faaTiog  belonged  to  the  middle  rank  of 
society.  General  moiirntn|.'^s  for  ^reat  people  seem  to  hare  beea  a> 
fashion  recently  introdufi  d.  Jle  commemorates  huying  a  pair  of 
short  hlaek  stockinsfs,  to  wear  over  a  pair  of  silk  onfs  :  "  niid  I  ip/'t 
Willi  Tlio,  Turner  and  .ioyre,  hiiyini^of  things  to  go  inlo  Jiioui  iiiug  too 
for  the  Dnke,  wbieh  is  now  the  mode  of  all  the  ladies  in  town."' 

The  remnants  of  Si)iue  (Juthic  praclic-es,  in  rcg^aid  to  funerals,  art* 
.  even  to  this  day  observable.  In  the  good  sense,  and  absence  of  all 
parade,  never  more  out  of  place  than  on  occasions  like  these,  which 
distinguish  their  burials,  our  Northern  countrymen  set  us  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  crowd  of  frieiids  and  inouraers  assembled  at  Mr.  Pepys*s, 
partly  allured  hy  the  slight  rencisbments  to  be  dealt  out,  and  partly 
ptiinnlat'Hl  ])y  the  interest  which  sceites  of  death  and  human  suflerini:^ 
al\N  'iys  excite,  mark  a  s^tate  of  inmiser  intermediate  betwo(  n  the 
prc^'Mit,  and  the  age  wh<'n  the  soienm  rites  of  burial  weir  oddly 
blended  u  iih  carousing  nud  drunkenness,  •*  The  Thracians,"  su\  >  lle- 
rodotus,  "  lamented  when  a  child  Wiis  bora  into  the  world,  hai  sang 
and  drank  for  joy  at  the  death  of  a  man/'  Was  it  on  some  principle 
of  this  sort,  that  our  forefathers  observed  a  fuaeral  as  one  of  the 
choicest  occasions  for  extraordinary  ebriety  I 

A  similar  rudeness  of  iimnn<'<  s,  as  wi  ll  as  obtaseness  of  feelings, 
indicative  of  an  ago  still  deficient  in  refinement,  may  be  traced  in 
many  particnl  irs  recorded  by  Mr,  Pepys.  For  instance,  he  was  him- 
self a  ])erson  of  consideration  ;  high  in  office,  yot  he  scnrci-ly  ever 
seenis  to  have  ndssi'fl  mi  execution,  if  it  lay  at  all  v.  ilhiu  his  reach. 
W  itliont  any  vindicUve  feelings  to  pi  <)jii]>t  him,  he  duly  \s  itnessed  the 
horrid  hntclieriefl  at  Charing-eross ;  and  as  duly  entered  a  memoran- 
(ini.i  to  that  eiieet,  with  as  much  iodif&reucc,  apparently,  as  he  noted 
down  a  change  of  dress  or  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  stockings.  I 
we!tt  out  to  (^hariogHsross  to  see  Major  General  Harrison  hanged, 
drawit,  and  quartered,  which  was  done  there,  he  looking  as  diBorful 
as  ,'.  ■>  :  ;  t  could  do  in  that  condition.  He  was  presently  eut  down, 
and  iii^  h  ad  and  heart  shown  to  tho  people,  at  v.hich  there  was  great 
shoiiJs  of  jdv.  It  is  Paid,  that  he  said,  that  he  was  sure  to  come 
sli(  lilv  •!(  the  ri-Ut  li  tad  •►f  Christ,  to  jnd<,^e  (hem  that  now  judged 
hiiiu  ;r  'I  tlir-t  ;;js  v.  ;l\'  do  exti  I't  his  conjia';';  n!^•li.'!.  Thn;^;  it  m-;;s  nty 
vh.!'.-  '""  to  sis_'  tii  !  yi''^'  behec-d.'d  at  Whilohall,  and  Ut  s<'e  liie  iirst 
hlui-  L  hbt.Ml  in  reve:ii,'e  fur  tlic  king  at  Churin^-cross."  He  hi  even 
curiou!'  after  their  remains.  *^  George  Viuos  carried  mo  to  tiio  top  of 
his  turret,  wlierc  there  is  Coj>kc*»bead  set  up  for  a  traitor,  and  Harri- 
son's sQt  up  on  the  other  si  tie  ul'  W^ostminster  HalL"  But  any  thing, 
it  8C;ircely  mattered  what,  if  utiUsu  il,  was  euouifli  at  any  lime  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  way  to  h -e  if.  That  h<irdness  of  feeii;i  .r  whii-li  we 
5peak  oi*,  is  marc  satisfiicforily  indicated  1  v  the  i?  (-^resi  tak«  ]»  in 
tho^c  sights,  by  certain  of  that  sex,  whom  edaculiou  now  teaches  to 
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shudiler  at  the  bare  iraaginatioii.  "  To  my  Lady  Uat tor's,  (wiie  of 
Sir.  W.  B.  an  oliH  'ml  personage  Ilk  a  im-.)  where  my  wife  and  ^ho  are 
lately  cqiac  back  iVuiu  being  abroad,  and  seeing  of  Cromwell,  |retuu, 
und  Bradshaw  hanged,  and  buried  at  Tyburn."  It  is  possible  that 
these  fair  ladies  may  have  bceu  transported  thus  far  by  the  fervour 
of  their  loyalty,  wliich  we  are  awi^e  can  convert  even  tender  hearts 
into  stocks  ana  stones.  A  case  in  point — Madanm  du  Ilan.sset  tells 
us,  that    great  nuui'  ^    many  of  tlicm  women,  hud  tlio  euriosity  to 

witness  the  execution  (oT  Damieu,)  amoii^^sl  others,  iMadamc  de  P  

a  very  benntiful  woman,  uud  tiie  wife  (}f  ;i  farmer-general.  She  hired 
two  places  at  a  window,  for  twelve  lonis,  and  played  a  game  of  nirds 
in  the  room,  wliilst  waiting  for  the  cxerntion  to  begin.  On  thi:>  it 'ififf 
told  to  the  king,  (Louis  X\^)  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  bands, 
ftnd  exclaimed — Fie,  la  vilaiue  She  thought  to  pay  her  court  this 
iray,  and  signalize  her  attachment  to  the  sacred  pcrsoiy. 

It  happens,  however,  unluckily  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pepys,  that  he 
appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  si>;^ctaele8  of  this  kind,  when  the 
baUn  of  loyalty  eouldnot  be  applied  to  healing  the  wound,  which  tliey 
must  no  doubt  have  iuilicted  on  his  gentle  bosonn  "  Up,  and  after 
sending  my  wife  to  my  mint  Wright's  to  get  a  ]>laee  to  see  Turner 
hang'd,  I  to  the  '('hanut'."'  It  must  have  been  some  weighty  business 
th  \t  drew  3lr.  Pepys  uway  fiuiu  a  scene  so  consfenial  to  his  feelincfs. 
lie  liiul:j,  itowever,  ou  cu'^uiry,  tliat  be  may  slill  get  a  sight ;  so  away 
with  the  crowd  down  Leadenhall-stroot,  to  St,  ]\Iary  Axe,  where  ihc 
culprit  had  llvcd»  and  where,  it  seems,  was  the  spot  selected  for 
his  death.  *f  And  tbfirp  I  got  for  a  shilling  to  stand  upon  the  wheel 
of  a  cart,  in  great  paLi,  ibovc  an  hour  before  the  executioner  was 
done ;  he  delaying  the  time  by  long  discourses,  and  prayers  one  after 
uiiotlier,  ia  liopes  of  a  reprieve  :  but  none  came,  and  at  la.st  vras  fluiiji" 
oil  the  ladder  in  his  cloak.  A  comely  looking  man  lu;  was,  and  kept 
his  countenance  to  t!ie  last;  I  was  sorry  to  see  hinn"  Tills  go?  MH?m 
\vas  a  Colonel  Turner;  "a  nuid, '^wearing,  coniidcnt  iVIlow,  well  known 
by  all,  and  by  me  ;"  one  of  those  oui-uf-placc  milituiy  men,  wlio  raffled  , 
aboul  with  swprd  and  cloak,  half  gambler,  inilf  Ui^j'Iiv.  aynvan — a  cha- 
racter very  common  at  that  period;  in  which  disbanded  officers,  wit!i- 
Dut  even  a  half-pay  to  famish  upon,  were  left  to  absolute  itaked 
dc:titution.  It  rctpiir  s  t  to  ineutiou  C-upt.  Colcpcppei ,  who  fig-iiresi 
in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  or  tl.  j  yet  more  lanious  i  VA:-r\,\o 
make  the  reader  a>vare  of  the  sort  of  ])L'iv>oji  we  iii  -  ui.  {'{\\.  Tm-ner 
sulfured  for  a  robbery,  not  unlike  the  one  [it^rpctiMti.  1  by  t'i'^  C'ptain  in 
Whitefriars  :  but  it  was  i-ot  aggravated  i)y  tlu;  guilt  of  n.uitler.  SVo 
think  it  a  |ni!)llc  niisfortUi c  that  the  Diary  of  /,lr.  Pe})y:^  v.i.s  v.>,[  -riven 
tu  the  woiUl  boi'oic  iV'Vejiloi  ibe  Pe;ik  wa:-;  wriilea.  \Vi::'t  a-i  a;,  pie 
fund  of  materials  for  the  dcliucatioa  both  of  pulnic  •  i:d  uomesiic 
characters  ^nd  scenes  would  it  have  ^fCordod  thp  author  of  that  work  \ 
Into  wWt  a  living  narrative  could  he  have  wrought  tjie  miscellaneous 
particulars  here  recorded !  Whereas,  Peveril  of  tite  Peak,  as  is  gene- 
rally confessed,  is  somewhat  cold,  poor,  and  laboured: — no  vitality, 
iittje  animation,  and  still  lessof  tliat,  whicli  is  most  ebanujtcristie  of 
the  age.  Jt  is  a  pietiire  no  mor.-*  resem])1ir:it  the  original,  than  a  land- 
scape ofCIaurlc  is  like  a  range  of  IJigbl;. liills;  ima^Uiation  bad  the 
business  entirely  in  its  own  bauds,  for  Mortice  I^ameu  was  but  a 
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srnntlly  fiurmflhed  depository  of  anecdote^  compared  with  th^e  teeming 

Vftlunios. 

The  groat  number  of  Col.  Turners  and  Col.  Bloods  who  figure  in 
the  uiiiiuls  of  Newgate  at  this  period,  it  w  ould  be  unfair  perhapn,  to 
attribute  to  a  laxity  and  wilducss  coiumou  to  tke  age,  rather  thau  to 
the  immediate  cause — ^the  recent  civil  wars,  which  had  trained  up  a 
great  number  of  men  in  habits  of  licentiousness,  whose  irregular  sub- 
sistence vanished  with  the  wars  that  had  procured  it.  One  thing 
ra,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  division  of  labour,  which  has 
separated  the  various  departments  of  viUaioy,  from  that  of  him,  who 
r}tf':it^-  you  out  of  yojir  money  in  a  fair  way,  to  him.  who  ttikps  it  from 
you  Ity  stealtli,  or  f(»rrf\  vet  uukuown.  Another  circumstance 
more  .strikingly  evinces  tlie  better  condition  of  the  ])resont  state  of 
society.  This  compound  character — the  gentleman-robber,  is  fre- 
quently found  united  in  the  person  of  a  disbanded  officer,  or  man  of 
some  family  consequence.  These  two  characters,  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  placed  still  further  asunder  than  the  gambler  and 
thief ;  and  it  is  now  considered  a  rare  accident,  when  they  are  found 
united. 

It  were,  however,  unjust  to  found  any  conclusions  for  or  against  a 
particular  state  of  society,  upon  examples,  which  may  be  considered 
as  extreme  cases;  but  these  are  supported  by  instances  of  ferocity  and 
lawlessness,  pervading  all  ranks  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar.  We 
read  of  occurrences  at  court,  into  tlie  details  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  enter,  that  excited  only  merriment ;  and  not  only  show  a  very  low 
state  of  morality,  but  a  brutality,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
of  which  we  have  no  conception.  But  it  is  as  unfair  to  draw  inferences 
from  the  conduct  of  Kings  as  from  that  of  beggars — ^both,  it  is  weU 
laiown,  being  subject  to  similar  disadvantages,  the  one  being  as  much 
above  the  control  of  public  opinion,  as  the  other  is  below  it.  What 
we  have  noticed  in  regard  to  the  plea^uro  taken  by  a  gentleman  and 
his  lady,  ])('raons  of  the  middle  rank,  l>ut  rising  fast  into  distinction, 
iu  sights,  which  well-educated  people  turu  from  with  just  abhorrence, 
is  much  mure  conclusive.  The  general  prevalence  of  a  ferocioiLs  and 
lawless  spirit  is  indicated  iu  various  ways,  and  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Their  demeanour  towards  each  other  was  evidently  more 
violent  and  savage  than  at  present.  The  occasion  of  this  was,  no 
doubt,  the  irregular  and  partial  administration  of  justice.  Men  did 
not  walk  so  much  in  fear  of  the  law  as  they  do  now,  and  as  they  ought 
to  do.  The  same  spirit  that  now  dares  only  reveal  itself  in  rudeness, 
being  not  so  well  curbed  formerly,  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  <*asual 
affrays,  when  some  lives  were  lost  and  the  persons  of  more  mutilated. 
We  present  the  followinsr  cases  in  illustration  of  the  remark.  The  Am- 
bassadors of  France  and  Spain  disputed  about  precedency.  "  Up  by 
moonshine  to  Whitehall,  and  then  I  hear  that  this  day,  being  the  day 
of  the  Swedish  Ambassador's  entrance,  they  intend  to  fight  for  it. 
Our  King,  I  heard,  ordered  that  we  Englishmen  should  not  meddle  in 
the  business,  hut  let  them  do  what  they  would**  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides — the  French  ranted  and  made  most 
noise,  but  the  Spaniards  did  all  without  any  stir  almost  at  all,  "  so 
that  I  was  afraid  the  other  would  have  too  great  a  conquest  over 
them."   The  bpamard  bad>  however,  the  best  of  the  fray.  They 
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fought  ttwt  desperately,  a«d  cazried  their  point,  which  was  to  obt«ia 

in  tl»e  procession,  the  place  immediately  after  the  King's  coach. 
There  were  setwral  men  slain  on  tlic  French  side,  together  with  one 
or  two  of  the  Spaniards,  and  one  Englishman  apparently  by  a  chance 
ballet.  This  fact  in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  estjililish  onr  inference. 
The  Ambassadors,  too,  of  barbarous  powers  might,  it  is  obvious,  even 
at  this  day,  dispnte  about  some  point  equally  frivolous,  and  proceed 
i»  bloodshed ;  but  wliat  wanld  the  public  tbink  of  aa  order  from  the 
Board  of  Gi«enL  Cloth,  to  <^  let  them  do  what  they  wonldf  More* 
over,  would  any  well-educated  gentleaiaiiy  not  to  say  a  man  in  author 
rity,  be  lottod  running  after  them,  through  all  the  dirty  and  the  streets 
fuU  of  people,'*  not  with  a  view  of  assisting  to  prevent  the  fray,  but 
of  seoing  and  enjoying  the  spectacle?  "  At  last  at  the  Mews,  I  saw 
tln' Spanish  coach  go,  with  fifty  ili  awn  swords  to  guard  it,  and  our 
soldiers  shouting  for  joy."  It  was  also  "strange  to  see  how  the 
city  did  rejoice"  at  the  result.  Indeed,  we  do  naturally  all  love  the 
Spanish  aiitl  hate  the  French."  In  the  latter,  I  observe,  that  there 
is  ao  men  in  the  world  of  a  mora  insolent  spirit  when  they  do  welli» 
aad  more  abject  whea  they  maacany.  They  all  look  like  dead  mea» 
aad  act  a  word  among  them»  bat  ehake  their  heads.''  There  is  no 
nention  of  ^ny  judicial  proceeding  suliscquent  to  this. outrage,  that 
would  have  disgraced  the  metropolis  of  Turkey  and  a  corps  of  Janiza.- 
ries;  no  reparation  either  for  the  individual,  whose  life  was  sacrificed, 
or  to  justice,  whose  vital  interests  were  endangered.  The  French,  it 
appears,  were  nearly  four  to  one,  and  had  one  hundred  pistols  among 
them;  whilst  the  Spaniards  had  not  a  single  gun;  "  which  is  for  their 
honour,  for  ever,  and  tlie  others  disgrace."  Such  was  the  reflection 
suggested  by  this  strange  occurrextce  in  the  mind  of  an  enlightened- 
MBtempOTary.  So^hanng  beea  very  maeh  daabed  with  dirt»  I  got 
a  coaeh  aad  home^  whea  I  vexed  my  wife  ia  telling  her  of  this  story, 
sad  pleading  &r  tke  Spaniards  against  the  French/'  The  conduct  of 
the  King  and  constituted  authorities,  was  meet  shameful ;  but  it  is 
set  so  conclusive  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  this  reflection  and 
this  narrative  of  an  individual  English  gentleman. 

Another  s\Tnptom  of  the  unhappy  state  of  things  is  the  kind  of 
duelling  that  prevailed.  We  say  the  fcindy  because  we  do  not  insist 
upon  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  ;  as  that  would  compel  us  to 
prove  that  it  waa  more  general  thea  than  now,  wliicli  we  have  not  the 
Mms  at  band  of  showing.  Their  duels  were  distinguished  by  these 
eifoamstanees,  which  are  now  eoasifered  ae  great  aggravations  of  the 
eisooe  againat  justice..  They  were  often  sadden^  wnd  perpetrated  in 
the  helgiht  of  passion,  withoat  witnesses  or  arrangements  to  prevent 
JBnnecessary  Idoodshed.  They  arose  out  of  occasions  the  most  frivoloua; 
and,  by  inyoMng  the  seconds  in  actual  hostility,  made  the  outrage 
yet  ^renter,  as  wotl  as  precluded  the  po^^ihility  of  an  ami<Til>l8 
arrangement  of  differences.  Thus,  without  note  or  comment,  he  enters 
the  following  as  an  extraordinary  item  of  news;  "  In  our  way  to 
Kensington,  we  und*  rntiM)  !  how  that  my  Lord  Chesterfield  had  killed 
another  gentleoian  about  half  au  hour  before,  and  was  fied."  In 
aaother  rencontre,  on^  of  the  combatants  was  suspected  of  having  worn 
anaenr ;  fivr  hia  aatagonist'js  sward  was  ddvered  np  to  tlie  hilt  againat 
it  The  primitpak  were  Mr.  Jermpiy  (a  wetl4cnown  iSharacter  in  the 
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M(Mnoiros  de  Graininont^  and  Captain  Howard,  Lord  Carlkle's  brother, 
Tlio  liiltor  was  the  challenger,  and,  "  M-Trnt  is  ihost  strniirr*^,  he  would 
not,  to  tlio  lust,  tell  Jermyn  what  the  quarrel  was,  nor  do  any  hody 
know."     i\ir.  .Termyn  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded;  his 
second,  Colonel  llawlinf?,  was  killod  outright.    Their  antagonists  had 
horses  ready,  "  and  are  fled."    The  circumstances  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Bttckingham's  duel  with  Lord  Shrevbbary  are  notorious,  and  for  infamy 
altogether  withont  pfecedent,  even  in  that  nnscrupulous  age.  He  was 
'  instantly  pardoned  by  a  spedal  act  under  the  great  seal ;  an  office 
'Worse  than  any  to  which  the  late  Chancellor,  observes  Mr.  Pepys,  from 
which  it  had  I'ecently  hcen  taken,  had  ever  put  it.  The  suspicion  under 
'which  he  lay,  of  having  suhorned  Blood  to  tako  Orniond's  lifp.  a  design 
which  f  iilrd  in  consequence  of  the  Colonel's  whim,  to  hang  his  Grace 
"on  Tyburn  tree,  are  also  well  known.    There  are  one  or  two  incidente 
which  the  Dlar}'  has  brought  to  light  for  tlie  first  time,  tliat  yet  more 
satisfactorily  establish  this  scouudicl  nobleman's  guilt,  as  well  as 
'show  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  times.   Harry  Killigi^ew  was  wounded 
in  nine  places  by  footmen,  in  the  highway,  between  the  Parle  and 
'Hammersmith.    They  w^re'  supposed  to  be  my  Lady  Shrewsbury's 
'men^  ad  she  was  herself  close  beliind,  in  her  coach  and  six  horses. 
Her  grudge  against  him  was  his  having  openly  said  that  he  had 
intrigued  with  her.    "  In  discourse  this  afternoon  the  Duke  of  York 
did  toll  hor  that  he  was  the  most  amazed  at  one  thing  just  now  that 
ever  he  was  in  his  life  ;  which  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did 
'just  now  come  into  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  where  the  King  was,  with 
'much  mixed  company,  and,  among  others,  i  om  Killegrew,  the  father  of 
Harry,  who  was  last  night  wounded  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of  death ;  (and 
his  man  is  ^mte  dead)  and  there  did  say  that  he  bad  spolce  with  one  that 
'Iras  by,  (which  person  all  the  world  must  know  must  be  his  mistress,  my 
'Lady  Shrewsbury)  who  toys,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt,  but  beat 
him,  and  that  he  did  run  first  at  them  with  his  sword:  so  that  he  db 
hereby  clearly  discover  that  he  knows  who  did  it,  and  is  of  conspiracy 
witli  tlw'Tn.  being  of  knAwn  conspiracy  with  her  :  which  tlie  Duke  of  York 
did  seem  to  he  })lcased  with, and  said  it  might  perhaps  cost  him  his  life, 
and  I  fiud  was  mightily  pleased  witli  it,  saying  it  was  the  most  impudent 
thing,  as  well  as  the  most  foolif^h  that  ever  he  knew  man  do  in  all  las 
life."  Of  the  atrocity  of  Buckingham's  conduct,  whatever  its  impudence 
or  folly,  there  c4n  but  blT  one  opinioii.  Of  the  Bake  of  York's  comment 
'upon  it  we  think  there  can  iBcarcely  he  any  difference  of  opinion,  eitheir 
^as  respects  his  personal  character  or  the  pritociples  of  the  age.  Still 
'more  astonishing  is  the  fact,  that  we  b  ar  of  no  enquiries  instituted  on 
the  occasion,  or  that  Buckingham,  so  far  from  losing  bis  life,  lost  not 
even  his  place,  which  was  then  that  of  Prime  Minister,  or,  at  leastT, 
'the  principal  adviser  of  the  Crown. 

Another  affray  of  honour  is  reoorded  by  Mr.  P(  ]jv^,  m  'hI  (^"^pecially 
quoted  as  "  a  kind  of  orablcm  of  tiie  general  complex  ion  of  this  whole 
kingdom."  Sir  H.  Bellarses,  happening  one  evening,  in  conversation 
with  Tom  Porter,  to  whom  he  was  giving  some  advice,  to  talk  a  little 
louder  than  ordinary,  soma  of  the  company  standing  by  said,  what, 
are  they  quarrelling?"  <*No/'  said  BeUarses,  would  have  yo« 
know,  I  never  quarrel  but  I  strike ;  take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine.*' 
^^^How,"  says  Tom  Porter,    strike!"  I  would  I  could  see  the  man 
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iftBngkiid  that  durat  gitc  mc  a  blow!  With  that,  Sir  H.  did  ^iv^ 
Him  a  box  on  t^^  par,  and  so  they  were  ^oiiij^  to  fij?ht  then,  (Hioy 
were  at  flifiiier  at  Sir  H.  (,'arr'fl,)  but  were  hindered.  By-and-hye 
Tom  Porter  went  out,  aud  mcctincf  Dryden  the  poet,  told  him  of  the 
business,  and  that  he  wasresolvtMl  to  ti</lit  Sir  H.  Bellarses  presently; 
for  he  knew,  if  he  did  ?iot,  that  they  ahould  be  friends  to-morrow f 
and  then  the  Mow  would  rest  upon  htm.  To  prevent  this  misfortune^ 
be  desires  Dtyden  to  let  him  have  his  boy,  to  bring  him  notice  which 
way  Sur  H.  went.  By-aad-'hye  he  hears  that  Sir  H.'s  coach  is  coming 
^tops  i4>-^d  bids  Sir  H.  get  out.  "  Why,"  says  Sir  IT.,  "  you  will 
not  hurt  me  coming  out — will  you?"  "  No,"  says  Tom  Porter.  So 
out  he  gets — both  draw — Sir  H.  fling-incr  away  his  scabliard.  "  Are 
you  ready?"  asks  Porter. — Tho  other  replies,  he  is. — After  this  they 
fall  to,  some  of  their  acquaintance  standing  by.  They  are  both 
wounded,  Sir  H.  mortally.  The  latter  calls  Tom,  kisses  him,  and 
bids  hmi  bhiit  for  himself ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  Tom,  thou  ha^thurt  me, 
but  I  will  make  shift  to  stand  upon  my  legs  till  thou  mayest  withdraw, 
for  I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done.  But 
Tom  was  wounded  too,  and  unable  to  'fly.  And  this  is  a  fine  ex^ 
ample ;  and  H.  Bellarses,  a  parliament  man  too,  and  both  of  them  ex« ' 
traordinary  friends.'^  Thus  for  the  first,  and  almost  the  only  time, 
we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a  reflection  upon  these  wanton,  and 
criaiinal  transactions:  and  yet  even  here  the  v;oiu!cr  is  not  that  two 
gentlemen  should  thus  frivolously  wound  each  otiier,  even  to  death, 
but  that  one  of  them  should  be  a  parliameut  man,  aud  person  in 
oflice. 

The  existence  of  this  ferocious  temper  is  discovered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  ^affrays  that  frequently  occurred  in  the  streets  among 
the  lower  orders.  To  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  King  street,  there 
being  a  great  stop  of  coaches,  there  was  a  falling  out  between  a  dray- 
man and  my  Lord  Chesterfield's  coachman,  and  one  of  his  footmen 
killed."  What,  if  every  stoppage  of  the  kind  was  to  be  productive  of 
the  like  consequences  now  — If  f^iaymen  carried  the  law,  like  their  \vliip<j, 
in  hand,  and  footmen  wore  it  at  tlieir  sides,  in  the  shape  nf  a  sword ! 
**  I  heard  to-day  of  a  crreat  fray  between  Sir  H.  Finch's  coachman, 
who  struck  wirli  a  whip,  a  coachman  of  the  king's,  to  tlie  loss  of  his 
eyes."  Savage  eiioujjfh,  but  whether  an  occurrence  absolutely  impos- 
sible now,  we  cannot  decidedly  pronounce.  The  accompanying  facts, 
however,  indicate  a  brutality,  of  which  no  one  now  would  suspect,  even 
in  the  bulls  and  tiie  bears."  The  people  of  the  Exchange  seemed 
to  laugh  and  make  sport  of  it,  with  words  of  contempt  to  the  unhappy 
coachman."  This  is  monstrons— but  what  follows  is  more  so : — My 
Lord  Chamberlain  did  come  from  the  king  to  shut  up  the  'Change^ 
and  by  the  help  of  a  Justice,  did  it,  but  upon  a  petition  to  thekinsf,  it 
was  opened  again."  It  is  well  said,  curse  not  to  the  kinjr,  nor  ought 
appertaining  unto  him.  Lord!  to  what  a  pass  had  loyalty,  and  ar- 
dent attachment,  and  ale  and  bon-fires  bronglit  our  masters  !  We  do 
remember  an  exertion  of  authority  somewhat  resembling  this,  even  iu 
onr  own  times,  but  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  below  it  in'  audacity* 
Ganiages  turned  back  in  the  open  streets  by  the  military,  and  coach- 
men manned  with  swords  or  bayonets — something  like  this^  the  exact 
perticniars  we  do  not  recollect.  At  the  time  we  allude  to,  complaints 
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^crc  very  general  of  an  insolent  deportment  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery 
on  thfir  different  stations.  Tho  horops  of  Wntorloo  hud  no^  had.  timo  to 
subside  into  quiet,  orderly  rt  t^ulins.  The  interference  of  a  few 
spirited  iTidividnals,  however,  soon  redressed  those  pctt)^  grievances". 
AV'e  hear  of  no  such  things  now. — ^That  was  a  military  year.  Scarlet 
was  your  injurer.  Far  too  much  vapouring  and  brandishing  of  bright 
Steel,  for  a  civic  ilile.  We  desire  not  the  retarn  of  it  If  liberty 
ever  again,  to  use  the  Scotch  Tnlganem,  ^  croups  ber  crlels,''  it  will  be 
in  some  moment,  when  people  are  drank,  either  witii  loyalty  at  in 
1G60,  or  with  glory,  as  in  1815. 

We  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  the  bmtality  of  the  priae-fights  at 
present  in  vo£rijo  ;  but  wc  find,  t!iat  di';crr;>eeful  as  they  are  to  the 
country,  they  arc  nevertheless  an  improvement  upon  the  prize-fights 
in  which  our  fathers  took  delight.  "  With  Sir  J.  Minnes  in  the  Strand, 
and  walked  to  the  New  Theatres,  where  the  fencers  play  prizes  at. 
And  here  1  came  and  saw  the  first  prize  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was 
between  one  Mathewt,  who  did  beat  at  all  weapons,  and  one  Westwicke, 
who  was  soundly  cut  several  times  both  in  the  head  and  legs,  that  be 
was  all  over  blood;  and  other  deadly  blows  they  did  give  and  take 
la  very  good  earnest,  till  Westwicke  was  in  a  sad  pickle.  They  fought 
at  eight  weapons,  three  bouts  at  each  weapon.  This  being  upon  a 
private  quarrel,  they  did  it  in  good  earnest,  and  I  felt  one  of  the'it 
swords,  and  found  it  to  he  very  little,  if  at  all,  blunter  on  the  edge, 
than  tlie  eonunon  swords  arc.  Stranpfe  to  see  what  a  deal  of  money 
is  flung  to  theiu  both,  upon  the  stage,  hetween  every  bout."  Different 
trades  often  met  and  fought  with  great  fury.  Thus,  in  Moorfields, 
the  butchers  and  weavers,  between  whom  there  had  been,  time  imme- 
morial, a  competition  for  mastery,  had  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  the 
former  were  soundly  beaten,  and  some  deeply  wounded  and  sadly  bruised. 
The  weavers  left  &e  field  in  triumph,  calling,  100^.  for  a  butcher. 

Frequently,  among  persons  of  the  veiy  Mghest  rank,  affrays  took 
place,  M'hich  for  vulgarity  vpcrt  not  to  be  exceeded  even  by  the  cham- 

?ions  of  Moorfields  or  Bartholomew  Fair.  At  an  entertainment  ^iven  by 
iOrd  Orford,  at  wliicli  Lords  Albemarle,  Jiellarsis,  and  other  persons 
of  quality  were  prescat,  a  dispute  arose,  whieh  from  words  quickly 
came  to  blows,  and  ended  in  a  general  m6l6e  to  the  great  detriment  of 
perriwigs,  which  were  bandied  about  without  scruple.  At  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  leaning  rudely  over 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  the  latter  removed  his  elbow :  Bnckiitgham 
inquired  whether  he  were  weary,  to  Which  the  other  replied,  yes,  and 
that  he,  the  Duke,  durst  not  do  this  were  he  any  where  eke.  To  this 
Buckingham  rejoined,  yes,  he  would,  and  that  he  was  a  better  man 
than  him.  Dorcliester  said,  that  he  lied.  Upon  which  Buckingham 
fitniek  off  his  hat,  took  hhn  by  his  perriwi*;,  pulled  it  aside,  and  held 
him  in  this  Indicrous  position.  The  Lords  interfered,  and  sent  the 
two  peers  to  the  Tower.  Well  misrht  Mr.  Pepys  exclaim,  **  To  what 
a  pass  are  the  noblemen  of  this  age  come  !'*  After  this.  Lord  St.  Jolm 
pulling  Sir  Andrew  Henley  by  the  nose,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Bench,' was  a  mere  trifle. 

If  the  hostile  rencontres  of  the  age  wete  ferocious  and  bloody,  their 
amusements  were  no  less  rude  and  boisterous.  The  author  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  day'a  sport  at  Lord  Sandwich^.  ArriviDg  at 
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dereii  o'clock,  he  found  my  krd  and  ladien  at  a  sermon  b  the  iiow. 

This  ended,  the  company,  among  whom  are  enumerated,  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  went  "  mighty  morry"  to  dinner.  After  tliat  he 
walkod  ill  the  park  with  Lord  Sandwich  alone,  talking  about  politics. 
Then  to  the  younj^  ladies,  who  played  on  the  guitar,  and  "  jniglity 
merry,  and  anuii  to  supper.*'  After  which,  *'  my  lord  goini<  away  t(> 
write,  the  young  gentkmeu  to  ilinging  of  cushions,  and  other  mad 
Bport^  till  twelve  at  night :  and  tben^  being  8leepy»I  and  my  wife,  in  a 
passage-room,  to  bed^  and  slept  not  very  welU  because  of  noise."  But 
the  most  perfect  example  of  Satumalian  license  occur  in  the  author's 
own  private  circle  of  acquaintance.  With  infinite  glee  he  records, 
first,  taking  his  wife  and  maid  to  the  Bear-garden,  where,  among 
other  instances  of  what  he  calls  "  good  sport,"  one  of  the  d()t(s'  was 
tossed  by  the  bull  into  the  very  boxers.  Then  there  were  a  great  many 
Hectors  in  the  same  box  with  him,  who  drank  his  maid's  health,  which 
he  plp(i^^(  d  with  his  hat  olf.  "  After  the  hull-fi^'ht — home  to  supper — 
very  merry.  After  supper,  they  amused  themselves  till  twelve  with 
serpents  and  rockets,  bttmiag  one  another  and  the  peojple  over  the 
way«  After  that,  into  the  houae  again,  still  *  mighty  meixy,'  smutting 
each  other  with  candle-grease  and  soot,  till  they  were  lUce  devils* 
That  sport  being  over,  up  stairs  they  went,  and  fell  to  dancing>nd 
dressing  the  men  like  women,  and  Heever^df  some  of  the  ladies  put- 
ting on  whole  suits,  and  others,  as  his  wife,  contenting  themselves  in 
porriwigs.  Thus  we  spent  till  throe  or  four  in  the  morning,  mi?hty 
merry,  and  tli  parted  and  to  bod."  Another  time  we  find  hini  at 
acock-tigiit  iu  Shoe-lane;  but  "Lord!  to  see  the  strange  variety  of 
people,  from  parliament  men  to  the  poorest  'prentices,  bakers,  brewers, 
batchers,  draymen,  and  what  not ;  and  uU  these  fellows,  one  with 
another,  cursing  and  betting/'  He  seems  to  have  been  bent  upon 
tistiag  every  pleasure  the  metropolis  Afforded,  and  seeing  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  seen.  The  oock«^it,  however,  was  not  to  his  liking. 
**  I  had  soon  enough  of  it."  He  was  better  pleased  with  the  puppet- 
show  of  Whittington,  at  Southwark  fmir ;  where  it  was  ^*  pretty  to  see 
how  that  idle  thiup^  do  work  upon  people  that  see  it,  and  even  myself 
too  !**  Then  to  Jacob  Halo,  the  rope-dancer,  "  where  I  saw  such 
action  as  I  never  Raw  before."  Here  he  made  acquaintance  witli  a 
fellow,  who  carried  liini  to  a  tavern,  whither  Jan>b  him.self  shortly 
after  repaired,  lie  conversed  with  tlie  latter  on  the  subject  of  his 
BMSadvientiires  in  Ute  coarse  of  his  professional  career.  "  He  seems  a 
mighty  strong  man.  So  giving  them  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  I  away  I" 
"  It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  rusticity  was  confined  to  Mr.  Pepys 
Sad  Ms  immediate  acquaintance.  We  do  not  think  so.  He  was, 
apparently,  a  man  of  as  much  breeding  as  any  of  Ills  contemporaries, 
ana  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  highest  personages  in  the  king- 
dom. Every  thing^,  in  Bhort,  recorded,  that  heirs  at  all  npoft  the 
subject  <ff  iiiantiers.  conntenatices  the  ide?i  ot"  a  ffrossnesH  ainoii^  all 
clasae*^  tliut  exceeds  any  conception  that  loruier  documents  would  lead 
•ae  to  torni.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  tiie  slighest  piece  of  informa- 
tion often  carries  us  further  In  our  conclusions  than  narratives  of 
Jeogth.  He  haa  occasion  to  go  to  the  coacfamaker's,  and  "  there  I  do 
hd  a  great  naoy  ladies,  sitting  in  the  body  of  a  coach  that  mast  be 
caded  hf  ta^mmnmy  (they  ware  the  Lady  Marquis  of  Winchester^ 
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Bellarses,  and  other  great  ladies,)  eating  of  bread  and  butter^  and 

drinking  ale. 

Korc  we  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  times  of  Charles  U.  This  exqui- 
site piece  of  high  life  we  cannot  hope  to  transcend.  We  leave  off 
whilst  we  are  well.  Oiiiy  we  reconimend  to  the  gentlemen  of  Co  vent- 
Garden,  when  they  next  get  up  a  piece  from  the  merry  days  of  King 
Charles,  to  take  their  costume  and  mannerB  from  the  Diary  of  Mr. 
Pepys.  The  reality  will  be  foimd  much  more  taking  than  fiction. 


TH£  PLAYHOUSES^ 

The  two  gre  it  tlujatres  have  been  leadinsf  very  oxporisivt^  li\es 
diirinptlje  paj^t  inoutfi  ;  and  Drury-Lane  has,  in  part itnlai ,  Im  cii  pur- 
•suing  liiut  weii-kiiuwn  thrifty  economy  of  the  poor  soldier  ;  viz.  spend- 
ing half-a-crown  out  of  sixpence  a  day,  until  we  only  wonder  that  it 
has  not  taken  a  hint  from  the  Poles,  the  Everetts,  the  Stirlings,  and 
the  Sykes^s  of  the  day,  and  shut  up  the  house  on  the  strength  of  its 
stripped  and  persecuted  coffers. 

Miss  Kelly  lately  tried  Lady  Teazle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  estahlish- 
nieut ;  but  the  public  were  not  to  he  won  by  even  so  excellent  a 
wooer — and  the  consofjiience  wan,  that  she  rallied  old  Sir  Peter,  (as 
husbands  should  be  rallied,)  at  a  time  >vben  no  one  -u  as  by  to  be  a 
witness  to  matrimonial  bickerings.  Mis-,  Kelly  wrote  two  sensible 
letters  to  the  manager,  and  for  the  public,  explanatory  of  her  view  of 
the  character,  and  of  her  reasons  for  appearing  in  it :  she  is,  we  think, 
quite  right  in  her  idea,  that  Lady  Teazle  is  not  a  fine  lady ;  but  she 
did  not  act  the  character  up  to  her  own  conceptions^firom  a  very 
natural  apprehension,  we  imagine,  of  the  difficulties  she  had  to 
encounter  in  the  long«ttOurished  prejudices  of  the  public.  We  thought^ 
indeed,  Miss  Kelly  never  played  with  less  nature  ;  her  action  was  con- 
straint d,  bcr  voire  was  untuned,  and  she  evidently  carried  on  an  un-- 
decidrd  struggle  between  town  and  country. 

An  unintelligible  play,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Harriet  Lee, 
called  the  Three  Strangers,  has  puzzled  the  British  public  for  a  few 
nights  at  Coveot-Garden.  Charles  Kemble  plays  well,  but  he,  and 
all  his  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  piece,  labour  away  at  a  dramatie 
riddle,  which  we  will  defy  the  clearest  headed  critic  on  earth  to  inters 
pret.  The  plot  is  so  extremely  thick,  that  with  all  the  aid  of  stage 
lamps,  it  is  impossible  to'^ee  one's  way  in  it. 

A  young  gentleman  of  some  promise,  named  Serle,  has  appeared  in 
Hamlet ;  a  character  which,  it  is  evident,  he  had  studied  with  consi- 
derable attention.  We  cannot  speak  decidedly  of  his  qnalirications 
as  a  tragedian,  from  this  first  appearance :  but  we  incline  to  think  he 
will  rather  sink  than  rise  in  his  repute.  It  is  very  possible  for  a  man 
of  fair  person  and  moderate  attainments,  so  to  copy  his  predecessors, 
as  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  good  Hamlet :  decent  Hamlets  are  by  no 
means  scarce  commodities.  Mr.  Serle,  we  fear,  will  not  sustidn  the 
various  leading  characters  of  the  drama,  with  the  ability  and  success 
which  have  marked  his  first  appearance  ;  hut  as  an  actor  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  rate,  (and  a  very  usefuhand  desirable  rate  too,)  Mr.  Serle  is 
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not  unlikely  to  take  a  cointurtabio  weekly  salary  for  some  years>  and 
to  give  the  mauagers  their  luoney's  worth. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre,  a  little  place  about  as  hig  as  a  mouse-trap, 
is  well  baited  nightly,  and  catches  the  Strand  pedestrians  in  remark- 
able clusters.  Wreacl^  Terry,  Yates,  and  Reeve,  on  the  boards  at 
coD^emeot  interval9»  keep  up  a  merry,  profitable^  careless  game— 
and  snap  their  free-and-easy  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  There  is  a  little  too  much  of  imitation  at  this  narrow  shop  of 
broad  farce ;  but  the  company  so  thoroughly  determines  to  amuse> 
and  the  audience  are  so  piglieaded  in  being  amused,  that  objection  is 
quite  idle.  TIkmo  is  a  pioro  called  the  Pilot,  extremelv  well  acted ; 
and  we  think  wo  iK^ver  saw  tonr  yards  of  more  active  and  iutelUgont 
sea — or  a  small  violent  stonn  niore  busy,  than  Messrs.  Yates  and 
Terry's.  It  is  the  uiost  complete  tcnipest,  on  a  small  scale,  we  ever 
witnessed.  Reeve^  who  first  attractea  notice  as  a  mere  imitator^  is 
discovering  a  fond  of  greats  coarse,  banging  humour,  which  he  did  not 
know  he  possessed,  aud  which  will  set  him  up  in  buBiness  at  one  of 
the  wholesale  houses,  or  we  are  mistaken. 

Miss  Hammersley  of  Coven t-Garden,  is  married,  we  liear  :*-4Ais8 
Tree,  of  the  same  house,  was  tlie  last.  There  is  rather  a  run  upon 
the  ladies  of  this  establishment. 

The  Americans  have  been  **  doing  a  little  bit  of  second-hand  moral" 
on  poor  Kcan  ,  in  laudiblc  imitation  of  the  foolish  people  on  this  side 
of  the  AtlaaLic.  The  ladies  (ladies  !)  stayed  away  from  the  boxes  ; 
the  gentlemen  took  their  pipes,  and  raised  a  tolerable  riot  in  favour 
of  decency,  over  their  tabacco.  The  newspapers  took  opposite  sides, 
as  they  did*  and  invariably  do,  in  England ;  and  the  manager  shook  in 
liis  shoes,  before  his  own  lamps,  trembling  for  his  box-doors,  pauols, 
aod  chandeliers.  It  appears  that  the  contest,  at  first,  was  stiff;  but 
Immorality  triumphed,  and  then  the  ladies  renewed  their  appearances 
at  the  theatre.  Kean  wrote  a  letter  to  the  people  of  New  York  or 
Boston,  in  a  style  so  abject,  as  really  to  raise  oar  pity.  'W^^  would 
rather,  if  we  were  Kean,  take  to  gardening  or  faiining,  or  even  coun- 
try-bank keeping,  than  cast  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  many-hcadod 
beast,  in  whom  there  is  no  heart,  and  with  whom  the  tyranny  of  power 
i>  pleasure. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

DRURY  LANE.  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Norember  21 .  Novmber  21 . 

Tlompo  mill  Julit't.  ("liiri  : 

Romeo,  Waiiack ;  Juliet,  a  young  Lady.  The  Duke,  Power;  Rolamn,  Fawcett;  Clari, 

Be  n  Vnmue,  Mtot  Fatim. 


November  22. 

The  Sleepwalker.  ^  nSSlSU^Sfa*., 

De  L«  Perovw. 


CUailct  tbe  Second. 

Nov«nbcr8S. 
Jjore'i  VieUnrjr. 
A  RoImmI  for  u  Wlm. 


•^'X'^  X<HriiiT)er  23. 

November  23.  The  Marriage  of  flgaro ; 

TlieWappr:  Altddlll. 

Doa  Guzman,  Dfivvfon ;  Sebastian,  J  Rusm]  ;  '   

Klck«lai*  Harlt'y  ;  Flora,  IMis^  Kdly.  Novrmber  24» 

Th«  Sleep  Walker.  Love'*  Victory: 

TliA  De«ll  to  Pay .  Of  A{ft  Ti^Morrow. 
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Noretnber  94. 

The  WtutfT. 

T!ir  AJoj.ted  CfnM. 
The  lunkeepei  's  Daughter. 

.  Nqyember  8S. 

Two  whet< 

He  Ut  Ferome. 

Norember  26. 
_^  The  Wager. 
TlM  Steep  WaUur. 
Tom  Oat. 

NoT^mher  SB. 
BrutuB : 

Brotua, Wall^;  Tullin.Mrs.Btinn;  TKr%«uili% 
Ibta^V.  West. 


COVSSIT  OAttO] 


The  Road  to  Ruin : 
Domton,  W.  Farren ;  Harry  Dornton,  Cooper  r 
QokUneb,  Jonea ;  Widow  Wimn,  Mr*.  GUmK. 


November  29. 
fier  Frcischuts, 
Th«  Wagor. 

Norember  30, 

The  Wager. 
TbeAdopl«lCbi]& 
TbeSieepWelker. 

December  1. 
The  School  for  Scanfla;  . 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Dowton;  Joseph  Surface, 
^rcher ;  CbaxlM  Suifte^  WUlMk  i  UOft^t^, 

Im  BndiMpet'f  itoagUCT* 

D^rember 

Pim»tus. 
The  Wager. 

December  3. 
The  Sebool  Ibr  SevndsL' 
The  Speetn  Bridefraeoir 

December  6. 
Brutne. 

AatfroBO  King  olUUHmmM^ 
DelftPeroiM 

Der  Freluchutz 
The  Sleep  Walker. 
The  Devil  to  Pftjv 

December  7. 
The  Rivals. 
The  Wager.  • 

Decembers. 
Tto  School  for  Scaodftl^ 
TttittCHil* 

Deeemlwr  t. 

FaniBtus. 
The  Camp.  ^ 
The  PaaeL 

December  10, 
Ouy  Manncrinf. 
The  Wager. 


The  Shipwredc  el 

TbeScefeGotL 

Noveojber  26. 
Love's  Victory. 
GhML 

l>f  ovember  98. 

MMalel,  Serte;  Lfttrtet.  Ceoper;  Ophelle^ 
Mi  nanmefHey. 

•  Aladdin. 

November  29. 
Bale  a  Wife,  and  Hare  a  Wife. 

The  Scape  GoM.  * 
A  Eeland  for  as  Oliver. 

November  30. 
Clari. 
The  Scape  Goat. 
Jeeln. 

December  1. 
TheJRivatos 
Sir  AnQiODy  Abeolute,  Pama;  Aeree,  BUui' 

fJinr  1 ;  Mt«.  ^falaproji,  Mrs.  Di  -    -  — 

itauguish,  MadniiK*  Vestris. 

Tilt'  Scape  Goat, 
A  Tale  of  Mystery, 

December  2. 
Hamlet. 
TheSeapeCtoat 

l)ecpnrber  9L 
'Twas  I. 

Delorme,Diiru8et;  Maroel,  Keibf  t  Oeorkette 
Clairnikw  Madame  Vcfltrie.         '  " 
The  Scape  Geat. 


December  5. 
Artaxerxes. 
'Twai  I. 
The  Miller  and  Hlilfett. 

Ppcember  6. 

Tbe  Birth  Day. 
The  Deserter  of  Naplee, 


December  12. 
The  Merchant  of  V^enice; 
Bamnio,  Wallack ;  Shylocfe  Preisti 
ctlot,  Harley ;  Portia,  Mrs.  wTWeat. 

The  ramp. 
Criovauni  in  Iiondou. 


December  7. 
Der  Freinehiitl. 
The  Scape  Goat. 
TwaaL 

December  8. 
The  Bcbonl  for  Scandal. 
•Twas  I. 
The  Beape  Gaat 

Detentar  ft, 

Clari. 
l%e  Scape  Goit* 

Twas  I. 

December  10. 
The  Three  Stranger*. 
Kriutzner,  Warde;  Ist  Stranger,  E«erton - 
2nd  Stranger,  Kemble;  3rd  Stranger,  Cooper; 
Josephine,  Mrs.  Cbatterley;  Mr*.  WMlhttiKl. 
Mrs.  Glover,  (surrt.txfiti.)  ^ 
The  Sca|>e  Qoat. 
The  Deserter  of  Naples. 
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MOKTHIiV  ADVICE  TO  PUBCHASEAS  OF  BOOK^. 

fWe  have  stated  elsewhere  the  reasons  \vhi<  li  have  induced  ns  to  oifcr 
an  impartial  ju*lt;iiieut  in  each  nnmh  r  of  our  IMagazine  apou  the 
books  pubiinhed  in  the  course  oi"  the  iaouth.  We  regret  that  we 
are  obliged  to  coTiimnnce  with  so  scanty  a  harvest  of  new  hnnks, 
Vorv  few  works  of  importance  have  appeared  durincr  the  int>nth  of 
December.  The  booksellers  seem  to  have  been  too  actively  engaged 
during  the  late  commercial  panic  in  the  mercantile  part  of  their 
aAiirs,  to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  poor  authors,  who  arc  still 
ccRnpelled  to  wait  for  their  literary  accoachement  With  the 
exception  of  Ghrecce  in  1886,  and  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Slam  and 
Cochin  China,  no  works  hare  come  to  light  this  month,  which 
contfibute  to  the  general  stock  of  information,  unless  it  be  Hansard's 
History  ol  Printing,  which,  as  a  description  of  all  the  details  of  a 
mechBDical  art,  appears  unrivalled  in  its  accuracy  and  fullness. 
The  and  «raim  of  Ifir.  Butler's  life  of  Brosmus  we  aie  totally  at  a 
bss  to  conceive;  It  gives  nelAer  the  spirit  of  his  time,  the  parti« 
ealara  of  his  lifo»  nor  a  critical  commentary  upon  his  works.  Mr. 
Colbmi's  admfrahle  eyttem  of  puffing  has  ndsed  into  netfice  a  novel 
called  Granby/ '  whadk,  witii  any  other  publisher,  would  liave  silently 
gone  ^  roaiMis  of  the  circulating  library,  and  have  never  been  heard 
df.  ^he  taost  active  Mend  of  the  poot  author  at  the  present  day  is 
undoubtedly  the  bookseller  of  the  work  in  question.  He  seems, 
however,  to  neglect  his  best  books.    We  can  strongly  recommend 
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faiB  Recdfoctions  of  Gouat  Segir>  the  hthat,  whose  work  we  have 
not  seen  pushed  In  the  jmbliBher^s  usual  systematic  manaer.  His 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Geiilis  is  also  a  charmiag  work,  and  we  regret 
to  see  such  vile  trash  as  Granby,  and  Kelly's  Reminicences  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Colbnrn's  mncb  more  important  works."  We 
hope  to  render  this  department  much  more  complete  in  the  succeeding 
monthd^En.^ 

The  Mission  to  Siam  and  Huh^  the  Capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  the 
pears  1821 — 2.  From  the  Jwrnal  of  the  late  George  Finlapeon, 
Eeq,  Meietani  Surgeon  of  hie  Majeet^e  9th  Light  Dragoons, 

Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  ^Ihsion.  With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author 9  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Rojfies,  FMJSf,  London : 
Murray,  Albemarle-street,  1826. 

Tliis  is  a  very  unpretending  volume  full  of  amusement  and  instruction.  ' 
The  author  hud  a  lucky  opportunity  of  seeing  human  naturo  in  new 
points  of  view;  and  nil  his  descriptions  are  plain  and  uiiilYected,  and 
hoar  the  marks  of  tidelity.  His  contributions  to  natural  history  appear 
likewise  to  have  hcen  considerahle,  though  in  this  popular  naiiutive 
little  more  thau  general  views,  and  the  more  striking  and  remarkable 
observations  are  registered.  Indeed,  the  judgment  with  which  this 
part  of  the  work  is  managed  may  serve  as  a  model  to  writers  of  travels ; 
for  the  details  we  are  referred  to  catalogaes  and  scientific  descriptions, 
while  enough  is  given  to  amuse  the  general  reader,  and  to  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  the  scientific  inquirer.  Tliough  several  publications  have 
appeared  in  England,  and  more  in  France,  respecting  Siam  and  Cochin 
Chinas  more,  we  think,  is  to  be  learned  from  this  volume  than  any  we 
havo  hitherto  met  with  concernino-  those  interesting  countries.  The 
mission  was  a  mercantile  one,  and  may  he  said  to  have  failed  simply 
because  it  was  dispatched  not  from  the  King  of  Great  Britaiji,  nor 
from  any  King,  but  from  the  Governor  General  of  India.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  formal  and  ceremonious  people  of  the  East,  this  circumstance 
seriously  invalidated  Mr.  Craufard,  the  agent's,  tiUe  to  favour  and 
coufflderation .  It  is  just,**  said  the  Mandarin  o  f  elephants,  <^  as  if  the 
Governor  of  Saigong,  (a  province  of  Ooeliin  China,)  were  to  send  an 
embassy  to  a  King  of  the  East."  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  wiU 
quote  the  audience  which  the  mission  obtained  of  the  King  of  Siam, 
at  Baukok.  We  may  at  the  same  time  assure  oui"  readers  that  the 
book  contains  a  vast  deal  of  matter,  even  more  interesting  than  this 
to  our  tastes. 

Facing  fhe  gale  «t  wfaich  we  laat  altered,  there  was  dxwm  up  «  double  fine  of  mu- 
sicians, one  on  each  side  of  the  road  through  which  we  advanced.    A  slirlll  pipe  and 

numerous  tomtoms  werp  the  only  instruments  wLosf>  sounds  we  heard,  though  weob- 
served  a  number  of  men  furnished  witli  horns,  trumpets,  chalks,  ^c.  'Jlie  muidc» 
though  rude,  was  not  inharmonious  or  displeaaing  to  the  ear*  and  the  interrupted  beat, 
uniform  regularity,  and  softiii -js  of  the  tomtoms,  was  even  agreeable.  Ou  our  right  n 
numerous  body  of  men  anned  with  stout,  black,  glazed  shields  and  battle-axes,  wore 
dispoaed  in  aoTeral  dose  fines  witMn  a  ndling,  resting  on  their  knees,  and  almost  am- 
coaled  by  their  shields ;  behind  these  were  placed  a  few  elepbants*  finnished  with, 
scanty  but  rather  pIp  lui  housings.  Still  preceded  by  the  Moormen  ,  we  adrtmced 
slowly  through  the  inuiuciaDs  to  the  distance  <tf  nearly  thirty  yards  from  the  last  gate, 
when  inaking  a  short  turn  to  the  r^ht,  weiBntered  a  plam-loolang  boilding,  at  one 
end,  and  soon  Ibvnd  tbat  this  was  we  hall  of  audJcnce*  flioiiting  tiie  door,  and  con- 
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owHng  tiie  whole  of  the  interior  apntment,  there  was  placed  a  Chineteflcteen,  co' 
voTcA  with  landscapes  and  .small  j>lates  of  lonkinp-glass.  We  haltt  tl  for  a  moment  on' 
the  threshold,  and  taking  two  or  three  steps  to  the  right,  so  as  to  get  round  the  screen, 
we  fonad  ourselves  suddenly,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  the  presence  of  ma- 
jea^*  A  mora  cnrious,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  impree>sive  hight  has,  ]ierhaps, 
rarely  been  witneojied,  than  tliat  on  which  we  now  gRZfil,  with  iuin|;k'd  fttiings  of 
regret,  (I  should  say  of  indignation,)  and  of  wonder  :  of  wonder  excited  by  the  dis- 
play of  taste,  elegance  and  richness  in  the  decoratums:  of  regret,  or  of  indignation^ 
caused  by  tlic  debased  condition  of  a  whole  nation.  Such  a  sci-ne  was  well  (  alt  ulated 
to  lake  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagination.  1  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  clescribp  it  in 
it^  true  colouFii,  and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  that  faculty.  The  hall  was  lofty, 
wide,  and  well-aired,  and  appeared  to  be  about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  of 
jHXjportio  L' -tt'  Ijreaillh.  The  ceiling  ami  wal!*^  -wwr  ])ainted  with  various  colours, 
chiefly  iu  ttie  form  of  wreaths  and  festoons ;  the  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars, 
tan  on  each  aide,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark  green.  Some  snmll  and  rather  paltry 
nUTtOsa  were  disposed  on  the  walls,  glass  lustres  and  wall  sliades  were  hung  in  the 
centre,  and  to  the  middle  of  ea'  h  jvilbr  was  attached  a  lantern,  not  much  better  than 
our  stable  lanterns.  The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  ditt'erent  colours.  Hie 
doora  and  windows  ^'ere  in  sufficient  nnmbers,  bat  small  and  wiAont  ornament ;  at  the 
fi;rtlit'r  extremity  of  the  hall,  aiul  a  Iar;^e  linndsome  cnrtahi,  made  of  cloth  covered 
witli  tinsel  or  gold  ItLi,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  divided  the  space  occupied  by  the 
throne  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  On  each  side  of  this  curtain  there  were  placed 
ive  or  six  singular  but  haiuUome  ornaments,  called  ehatt,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
sinall  cir(  ulav  tables  suspemh-d  over  each  other,  dimiiushing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a 
cone,  and  having  a  firinge  of  rich  cloth  of  gold,  or  tissue,  suspended  from  each  tablet. 

A  few  of  the  presents  frmn  the  OovemoroGeDeral,  as  bues  of  cloth  and  cut-glass, 
were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  one  side  ;  but  we  neither  re-" 
mnrkctl  th'*  h'trer  from  the  noble  Marquis,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  notice  whatever 
was  takeu  oi  it  ou  thiii  public  octasiou. 

With  the  exception  of  a  space  about  twenty  feet  square,  in  front  of  the  throne,  whiiA 
was  kept  clear,  the  ball  was  crowded  with  people  to  e.Tcess.  Those  of  every  rank, 
from  the  hig^st  to  the  lowest,  from  the  heir  aj)parent  to  the  throne,  to  the  meanest 
slave  pfesent,  bad  his  proper  place  assigned  to  bun,  by  which  alone  he  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.  The  costume  of  all  ranks  was  plain,  neither  richoior  shcwy. 

The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was  drawn  aside  as  we  entered.  The  whole 
multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth,  tlteir  mouths  almost  touching  the  ground  ; 
asta  body  or  timb  was  observed  to  move,  not  an  eye  was  directed  towards  us,  not  n 
whisper  agitated  the  solemn  and  still  air.  It  was  the  attituvle,  the  silence,  the  so- 
lemnity of  tlie  multitude  simultaneously  addressing  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  ra- 
ther than  the  homage  of  even  an  enslaved  people.  Not  even  Rome,  fertile  in  the  race 
of  tyrants,  nor  Oioaysius  himielf,  ever  ptodnced  any  degradation  to  compexe  with 
this  ignominy. 

Kiused  about  twelve  feet  above  the  floor,  and  about  two  yards  behind  the  curtain  al* 
loded  to,  there  was  an  arched  niche,  on  which  an  obscure  light  wns  cast,  of  aufficient 
size  to  display  the  human  body  to  efiect,  in  the  sitting  ])osture.  In  this  niche  was 
placed  the  throne,  projecting  from  the  wall  a  few  feet.  Here,  on  our  entrance,  the 
king  sat  immoveable  as  a  staiue,  his  eyes  directed  forwards.  He  resembled,  in  every 
respect,  an  image  of  Boddha  placed  upon  his  throne,  while  the  solemnity  of  the  scene, 
and  tlie  attitude  of  devotion  observed  by  t^e  multitude,  left  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  temple  had  been  the  source  from  which  the  monarch  of  8iam  had  borrowed  the 
display  of  regal  pomp.  He  was  dressed  in  a  close  jacket  of  gold  tissue,  on  his  left  was 
placed  what  iqppiaared  to  be  a  sceptre ;  but  he  wore  neither  crown  nor  other  eoveiingv 
on  the  bead,  nor  was  tlie  former  emblem  of  the  office  of  royalty  dicqplayed  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  throne  was  hun^  round  with  the  same  sort  of  cloth  which  fonned  the 
cnrtain  in  front,  and  behind  it  were  placed  two  of  die  ctmncal  shaped  omamaitB 
formeriy  mentioned ;  except  in  the  quality  of  the  cloth  with  which  the  throne 
was  surrounded,  we  could  observe  no  incfication  of  opulence,  or  of  magiiificence. 
'i  here  were  neither  jewels,  uor  costly  workmanship,  uor  precious  stones,  nor  pearls, 
nor  gold  observable  about  the  person  of  the  Ung^,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers.  The 
latter  were  disposed  in  three  lines  laterally,  extending  from  the  curtain  in  front ;  and 
thus  bounded  on  each  side  the  empty  space  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  according  to  their 
respective  ranks.  The  chief  Suriwong  was  plaeed  at  a  very  respectable  distance.  '  A 
eonsideinble  degree  of  light  was  thrown  laterally  on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  tlirone; 
where  large  and  elegant  fans  \^  ere  waved  by  persons  placed  behind  the  curtain*  This 
i'ircumstance  added  considerable  etfect  to  the  scene.  , 

Such  in  n  sketch  of  tiie  form  and  appearance  of  Siamese  royalty,  displayed  on  onr 
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entering  the  liall.  Wlien  we  had  pasfed  the  screen,  and  come  in  eight  of  the  throne, 
we  pulled  off  our  huts  aud  bowt-d  in  the  Furojtoan  manner,  the  two  Moormrn  at  the 
same  time  falling  prostrute,  and  crawling  before  us  on  the  ground  towards  the  throne. 
We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  ]>osture  ;  a  narrow  8}>ace,  about  three  feet  in 
width,  was  left  op<>n  in  the  centre  for  us  to  advance  through.  When  we  had  advanced 
a  few  paces  in  tlus  narrow  space,  being  closely  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of  people,  and 
di^tuit  fiontlietlirono  man  thswhrilf  leDgth  of  the  ball,  •&  the  uinisten  bnny 
%  coBunderahle  wsy  in  front  of  us  on  either  side,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on 
^le  carpet,  in  the  narrow  lane  or  space  throuph  which  we  had  adranccd,  whirh  we 
did  in  the  best  way  we  could»  the  two  Moormen  placing  tliemselves  inuucdiuieiy  m 
ftoat  of  the  Agent  to  the  Govenor  GeneMl  mad  his  Awnstant,  for  the  space  would 
only  admit  of  two  persons  sitting;  beside  earh  other.  INIr.  11 .  and  I,  thereiore,  placed 
ourselves  immediately  behind  the  former.  We  now  performed  the  salutations  agreed 
upon,  after  which,  a  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  throne  interrupted 
ine  silence  which  had  hitherto  prevaiU  d,  by  reading  in  a  loud  toae,  a  list  of  the 
pieeents  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Governor  General. 

The  King  now  addressed  some  questions  to  the  Agent  of  the  Govexnor  General* 
He  spoke  in  a  firm  tiiough  not  a  loaA  voice  $  in  his  person  he  m»  Tenwriiably  stout» 
but  apparently  not  bloated  or  unwieldy  ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years 
age.  Tlie  questions  were  repeated  by  the  persons  who  had  read  the  list  of  presents, 
and  from  hua  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  by  several  individu*il8,  till  they  reached 
the  MoOTmani  Kochai-Sahac,  who,  proatnte  liko  the  rest*  on  the  ground,  whispered 
them  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  in  a  tone  which  I  could  not  hear,  though 
placed  immediately  behind  the  latter.  The  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  in 
the  same  way.  Fnm  the  tenor  of  these  questicms,  as  related  afterwards  by  Captain 
Dangerfield,  it  would  appear  that  ihey  were  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  not  parti- 
cularly interesting.  While  these  questions  were  paasin?,  betel  was  iutrorhitct'.  ia 
handsome  silver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  having  lasted  about  twenty 
ininntes,  the  King  lose  from  hia  seat,  and  ton^d  round  to  deput,  the  curtain  waa 
inmiediat^ly  drawn  in  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  shout, 
and  turuing  on  their  knees,  performed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  aod 
their  forehead  aheruately,  wirli  both  hands  united.  The  princes  and  ministers  now 
assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  enabled  to  obserre 
their  n  sitective  places.  We  left  the  hall  of  audience  wirl;  r.t  further  ceremorv.  A 
heavy  showier  of  rain  had  &Uea  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  leading  to  dtiferent 
pans  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  nir  deaidiMas,  were  nowcovet^  wiui  water,  and 
oonvarted  into  a  dirty  puddle  ;  we  tliercfon  requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain* 
for  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  our  recpipat.  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience- 
hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which  might  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar  for  a  rupee, 
was  given  to  eadi  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view  it  was  inesented,  I  waa  aoout 
to  rejectiti  when  I  wa?  told  it  was  meant  as  a  present  firaia  the  King. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  add  .  that  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  FinlaysoQ 
exhibits  his  character  in  a  vt^ry  amiable  anrl  r^^tnictivc  point  of  vio\r. 
The  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  zeal  and  ind  istry,  and  beuevoleut 
disposition,  arc  most  ej(emp]ary«  and  inspire  tiie  reader  with  sincere 
regret  for  his  death. 

Mr.  Murray,  in  his  list,  has  announced  this  Mission  as  a  visit  to 
Hu^x  the  capital  of  Cochin  China  "  never  before  visited  by  any  Euro- 
,pean/'  Berore  Mr*  Murray  particidarisea  the  virtues  his  pahli- 
cstioas,  he  should  at  least  east  an  eye  on  their  coDteats.  The  aft* 
nouncement  is  not  only  ridiculously  lalse>  but  contradicted  by  the 
book  itself.  Mr.  Finlayson  finds  two  Frenchmen  who  had  been  at 
ITu(^  since  the  French  Revolution,  and  mentions  twenty  persons  of  the 
same  country  who  had  been  ia  the  service  of  the  late  King. 


ijfranbpf  a  Nmrnl,  Svo»  8  FaU*  London,  1825 :  Colbnrn. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  profess  to  gratify  the  very  vulgar 
taste  for  peeps  at  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  and  glimpses  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
manuals  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  ambitious  of  playing 
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"  High  Life  below  Stairs,"  and  it  is  the  worst  speciiuon  that  we  hnvr 
ever  seen  of  this  despicable  class.  Gianby  possesses  no  one  merit ;  it 
if  iasvfferably  prosy,  and  immeasurably  stupid ;  destitute  of  stoi*y, 
and  iiiiTelie76d  1^  incident;  the  dialogues  wordy  and  Tapid;  the 
eharaeters,  if  characters  they  can  be  called  who  character  have  none, 
common-place  and  uninteresting.  la  a  word,  Granby  is  utterly  un- 
raadable — ^but  what  of  that  ?  It  was  not  printed  and  published  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  sold — its  best  apology  is  that  made  for  the  dull  razors 
in  the  old  opis^ram.  If  any  boay,  however,  finds  thpRC  long  evenings 
too  «]mrt  for  him,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  him  as  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  lengthen  thom. 


The  Lfife  of  Erasmus^  with  Uisiorical  Remarks  on  the  State  of 
Ititerature  between  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  By 
Charles  Butler  ^  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  meagre  but  an  industrious  and  a  conscientious 
writer.  His  works  are  neither  interesting  from  any  power  of  nan-a- 
lave,  nor  from  any  curious  compilation  of  facts.  Neither  are  they  un- 
worthy  of  perusal ;  for  though  feeble  and  prolix,  his  line  of  study  and 
habit  of  research  generally  supply,  at  least,  some  recondite  facts  or 
remarkable  quotations.  This  Life  of  Erasmus  has  nothing,  however, 
^f  any  kind  whatever  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  jejunest  composition 
we  ever  rcmemher  to  have  mot  witli.  nm\  wf»  nrc  inclined  to  think  the 
siibjf  rt  one  of  tbo  ri(  liost.  IMr.  Butler  has,  liuwcvor,  made  nothing  of 
the  materials  collected  in  abundance  by  former  wrikrs,  not  having  even 
copied  them.  Except  that  this  life  is  cnfiroly  dt^hcient  in  philoso- 
phical spirit,  and  destitute  of  any  general  view,  either  of  the  man, 
or  his  works,  or  his  times,  its  fittest  place  would  have  been  in  the  pages 
'of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  or  an  Ency cl  opaedia.  A  more  worthy  em- 
ployment for  a  man  of  letters  than  the  life  and  times  of  Erasmus,  we 
know  not,  unless  indeed  it  be,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr*  Bntler^.the 
life  and  discoveries  of  Roger  Bacon. 


An  Essay  on  Education  y  applicable  to  Children  in  general :  the 
Defective,  the  Criminal,  the  Poor,  the  Adult  and  Aged,  By 
Richard  Poole,  M*D,  Edinburgh;  Waugh  and  Inncs.'  12mo« 
1825, 

If  we  were  to  propose  to  change  the  title  of  this  book  to  Thoughts 
on  Education,  it  would  perhaps  be  at  once  to  give  our  readers  a 
clearer  idea  of  its  nature.  They  mi^fht  expect  to  find  a  System  of 
Education.  It  is  a  sensible  and  a  well-written  book,  in  as  far  as  its 
pretensions  in  point  of  design  and  arrangement  go ;  and  if,  on  this 
subject,  there  can  be  no  great  expectations  of  finding  any  thing  very 
new,  yet  tlie  author  has,  by  the  approximation  of  yaiious  opiidon, 
not  met  with  in  books  under  this  title,  contrived  to  render  it  both  ki- 
teresting  and  entertaining.  Finding  the  author's  name  In  the  list  of 
a  Phrenological  Society,  as  an  active  membo*,  we  had  expected  much 
more  allusion  to  this  system,  and  more  projects  founded  upon  it. 
There  is  not  much,  and  there  is  nothing  extravagant.  Let  us  add, 
since  our  plan  does  not  admit  of  a  critical  analysifi,  that  the  book 
benj-g,  throughout,  the  marks  of  a  benevolent  mind. 
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Pandurang  Hdrl  >•   or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo ,  \2.mo.  3  voU. 
Iftmdon,  1826.  O.  B.  Whittaker. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Le  Sage,  who  chose  a  latm  for  the  hero  of 
his  Spanish  adventufes,  the  fictitious  personages  who  have  favoured 
the  world  with  the  story  of  their  exploits,  have  generally  discovered  a 
strong  propensity  to  rognery  in  all  its  hranches.  There  may  he  some- 
thing^ in  this,  however,  besides  the  mere  spirit  of  imitation.  The 
world  itself  is  made  up  three  parts  of  villainVj  and  unless  a  man 
have  a  key  in  his  own  hn^om  to  the  various  frauds  and  stratagems 
with  which  it  abounds,  he  will  be  but  a  very  inadequate  }v!sto- 
rian  of  human  life.  Be  this  as  it  will,  such  has  of  late  been  the 
V  practise  in  uur  country.  Auustatius  combined  a  very  sufficient  portion 
of  knavery,  with  more  than  enough  of  sentiment  and  passion.  Ilajji 
Baba,  a  mneh  more  amnsing  rogue,  comes  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
Le  Sage.  The  hero  of  the  present  work  is  a  Hindoo  villain,  and  if  he 
fall  short  of  his  predecessors  in  liveliness  and  spirit,  bids  fair  toout^ 
strip  them,  at  least,  in  the  score  of  rascality.  The  whole  piece  is  a 
complicated  web  of  Mahratta  craftiness,  fraud,  violence,  and  des- 
potism. The  different  scenes  in  which  th<-sc  qualities  are  exhibited 
are  so  numerous — the  adventures  springing  out  of  them  so  manifold — 
and  the  absence  of  any  unity  of  desicrn,  except  that  of  the  njere 
unity  of  person,  so  total,  that  we  are  involved  in  a  maze  of  perplexity, 
and  on  laying  down  the  book  retain  nothing  but  a  confused  impression 
of  the  excessive  insecnrity  of  Mahratta  property  and  life.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  work  as  respects  other  peeuliarities  of  tbe 
Hindoo  character,  thai,  at  least,  is  truly  oriental.  Among  the  various 
scenes  of  villainy,  more  or  less  successful,  more  or  less  detestable,  we 
recollect  none  that  left  very  strong  impressions  upon  the  mind  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  more  than  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  adventures, 
contributes  to  tliat  confusion  we  cotnplriiii  of.  There  is  nothiupc  very 
powerful  in  the  descriptions,  and  nothing.striking or  forcil^ly  conceived 
in  the  characters.  Neither  the  hero,  nor  anybody  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  has  any  personal  identity— he  is  but  a  name, 
and  they  are  but  names.  The  incidents  and  situations  are  occasion- 
ally such  as  a  more  picturesque  and  powerful  pen.  Cooper's  for  ex- 
ample, might  have  turned  to  account.  The  chief  interest  of  the  work 
-arises  from  the  author's  evident  familiarity  with  Indian  customs, man- 
ners, and  character.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted,  that  instead  of  attempting* 
to  weave  the  particulars  of  his  knowledge  into  a  regular  narrative, 
and  to  coummnicate  them  by  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  character,  tl.n 
author  had  not  undertaken  the  efisier  task  of  relatin^j;  wliat  he  knew 
in  ln*s  own  person,  and  in  a  miscellaneous  form.  The  authority  of  in- 
telligence is  necessarily  rendered  doubtful, when  the  intelligence  itself 
is  conveyed  by  the  suspicious  medium  of  a  fictitious  narrative.  This 
defect  is  only  to  be  compensated,  by  the  advantage  which  this  mode 
of  writing  affords  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it ;  of  making 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind,  by  embodying  their  ideas  in  a 
well-concetvea  character.  Some  latitude  is,  no  doubt,  required  for 
this  purpose,  as  regards  the  truth  of  f.icts;  but  the  lasting  impression 
left  with  the  reader,  even  if  it  be  a  little  erroneous,  compensates  by 
its  durability  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  features.  This  remark  ap- 
plies, we  think,  to  Hajji  Baba,  where  more  is  gained  by  tlie  interveu- 
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tion  of  a  fictitious  character,  than  is  lost  hy  the  Ruspicion  necessarily 
thrown  upon  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  descriptions.  Where  there 
ue  not  powers  gnificient  to  sastain  a  clever  fiction,  and  people  it  with 
striking  charaeters,  it  had  better  he  dispensed  with  altogether.  lu 

the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  every  reader  is  srnsible  of  the  coldness  and 
weariness  of  the  imaginary  part:  the  information  would  have  been 
more  acreptahlo  in  the  ordinary  shape  of  simple  dissertation.  Tho 
writer  of  the  prosont  work  would  have  served  himself,  and  the  world 
better,  if  he  had  communicatod  what  he  know  in  the  usual  form  of 
travels,  or  personal  narrative.  The  cirrnTusranre  that  amused  us 
most  in  the  perusal  of  \m  work,  was  thu  not  unfrequent  sight  wc  ob- 
tained of  the  Englishman  peeping  from  beneath  the  garb  of  tha 
Hbdoo.  Those  who  remember  the  long  ladder  by  which  my  uncle  In 
l(oderiek  Random  proposes  to  climb  into  employment  again,  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the 
country  to  which  the  author  of  these  Hindoo  memoirs  belong.  ^'  I 
had  a  good  chance  of  success,  for  his  wife's  brother  was  chief  packer 
in  the  warohoHso,  and  the  chief  packer  was  on  good  tornis  with  the 
head  carpenter,  and  the  latter  was  related  to  o!!f  of  the  under  clerks, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  the  head  clerk,  as  the  latter  was  with  the 
Toper  Wallas  (English)  all  (»f  whose  business  he  managed  for  them, 
and  such  interest  could  not  fail.  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile" 
(Roderick's  own  reflection)  *^  at  the  ladder  by  which  the  fellow  de- 
signed I  should  mount  to  the  peonship/'  It  is  not  fair  to  be  thus 
tricked,  and  have  English  character  returned  back  upon  us  for  ge- 
,  nnine  Mahrattar— yet  the  author  tallcs  of  ffraisemblanee. 


Fariettps  of  Literature :  being  principally  Selections  from  the 
Portfolio  of  the  Idie  John  Brddff,  Eaq.  Author  of  ^  Clavis 
Calendaria,*'  Arrmged  and  adapted  for  pubUeaiion^  hy  John 
Henry  Brady y  hie  Son.  London:  Whittaker,  1826. 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  in  this  book,  and  cannot  recom- 
mend it.    From  the  lAuthor  of  the  CkttU  Calendaria,  much  ctirious 
and  erudite  matter  might  have  been  expected.   The  truth  is,  how-  « 
ever,  that  his  son  has  formed  nothing  but  selections  from  other  and 

verj-  obvious  sources  of  information  among  his  father's  papers,  which 
Mr.  Brady  might,  perhaps,  himself  have  turned  to  some  account ; 
but  which,  in  themselves,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  publication.  The 
volume  is  made  up  of  different  ma-tcrials,  such  as  explanations  of 
Proverbs  ;  the  Editor's  Pocket  Hook,  &c.  &c.  and  altogether,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  little  better  than  a  clumsy  piece  of  book-making.  We 
can  quote  nothing,  for  it  is  itself  but  quotations  from  Penuaut,  the 
Universal,  and  Gentleman's  Magazines,  &c.  &c. 


The  Plays  of  Clara  Gazul,  a  Sparii.'ih  Comedian,  with  Memoirs  of 
.  her  Lfifc.    Loudon :  Whittaker,  1825. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  work  to  the  notice  of  tbp  English 
public,  and  are  extrpTTiely  glad  to  find  that  it  has  been  translated. 
Our  opinion  of  its  merit  was  th  n  v(  ry  decidedly  expressed.  These 
short  dialogues,  for  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  "  plays,"  are 
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spirited,  dramatic,  and  pregnant  with  cliaracter.  We  should  ima^ 
gine  the  anthor  wnU  aoquainted  with  Spain,  and  that  we  had  here  m 
faithful  picture  of  Spaaish  naiuiers  drawn  from  life ;  hut  we  Icbow 

not  how  to  reconcile  thin  with  the  facts  of  his  youth  and  French 
birth.    We  shall  only  add,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 

volume  of  lighter  or  pleasaoter  reading,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
frivolous,  a  quality,  we  hope,  not  nl>solutcly  a  neccssar}'  ingredient  in 
all  our  books  of  amusement ;  akhough,  judging  from  tlie  success  of 
many  books  which  possess  no  other  claim,  we  presume  that  frivolity 
possesses  charms  with  our  most  thinking  public,  that  we  wot  not  of. 
The  translation  is  very  well  executed,  as  we  shall  show,  by  quoting  the 
opening  scenes  of  Woman  is  a  DeviL" 

floBirc  I. — A  judgment  hi^l  in  the  Inquititioa  at  Grenada. — On  a  raiud  part  <f  the  floor 
to  Ifo  fight,  aud  hung  mik  Madlc»  «iw  Hum  tmU,  the  wMdle  em  hitter  Hmm  the  ttco 

ethers.  In  the  back-scene  are  perceived  several  instruments  of  torture,  lying  confusedly 
about,  BeloWt  and  in  front  of  the  thru  uati,  are  a  table  and  a  chair  J'or  the  R^istetm 
Tlu  Thmtre MM  dimly  liglued. 

Enter  Ravabl  and  Domihoo  in  the  JuU  eettum  ef  liifwnlbn. 

Kefad,  Signor  Domingo,  I  tell  yon  again  it  b  a  crying  injustice.  I  have  now  been 
mn  inquisitor  of  Grenada  for  Bevtrntppn  years,  during  which  time  I  sent  tveenty  here- 
tics everv  year  to  the  tiauies — aud  is  it  by  appoiAtio^  a  bevdless  youth  my  superior, 
that  my  lord  the  Grand  Inquisitor  xecogniaes  my  serncea  1 

Domingo.  Tin's  is  (juitr  atrocious,  and  I  could  tell  you  noarlv  rmirli  on  niv  o%^-n 
account.  Do  you  know  what  all  this  proves  t  it  proves  that  my  lord  the  brand  Ja'> 
<]uisitor  is  nothing  better  than  an  ass. 

Raf'aeL  We  know  that  already;  hut  I  did  not  know  till  now  diat  he  waaho^ 
Cuiatical  and  unjust. 

Jkmm^o,  And  what  grave  matter  of  reproach  has  he  against  us,  after  aU  1 

Rrfadi  I  know  well  what  haa  rnned  tne  in  hia  good  opinion — a  neve  trifle.  Th^ 
story  of  the  Uttle  Jewess  whom  I  converted,  and  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  beconaa 
B  mnther  all  of  a  sudden,  got  wind,  and  came  to  hia  eaia :  but,  after  all,  what  ia  then 
in  tiiat  BO  very  extraordinary  1  ' 

Demktgo,  Mora«v«r,  he  aecoaea  ua,  I  am  told,  of  not  being  (%riatiaaa. 

Rafael.  To  be  an  inqvdsitor,  is  it  tlien  so  necessary  to  be  a  Christian  1 

D&mingo.  Notn  itbstandirtcj  your  conversion  andits  results,  I  am  AOted  in  bis  tafoleta 
in  still  blacker  characters  than  you. 

RafueL  Yon,  probably,  figure  there  aa  an  atheist. 

T)o:r}iKr-o.  No,  thank  Ileaveu  !  but  my  rascal  of  a  lay-brother,  who  makes  up  my 
TDom,  shewed  him  the  leg  of  a  fowl  that  he  fband<— I  know  not  how — and  in  heat,  v 
yon  pleaae  t 

Rafael,  Oh,  heavens,  that  is  a  sad  afiair  I 

Domingo,  But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  the  new  inquisitor,  whom  he  has  named 
president  of  the  tribunal,  is  a  demon  seat  a&  a  spy  upon  as.  And,  to  add  to  our  mis- 
fortune, Ihia  odd  fellow  is  perfeclify  rinceie  in  hia  braeC 

"Rafael.  No  \ — you  cannot  make  me  beUeve  that  i 

Domingo.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  be  is  a  second  Loyola.  Tt  is  sn-'d  that  he 
does  not  yet  know  of  uny  diiierence  betweea  a  man  and  a  wunum — Oh  i  he  is  a  trae 
Munt !  , 

Rafael.  Alas! 

Domingo,  Alas! 

Urfael,  Zounds !  is  it  thus  lhat  onr  services  are  to  he  recompensedt  I-am  in  a 
hoinble  bad  humour  to  dajF — ^iroald  to  Heaven  I        a  Tnrk!   Woe  to  dioae  who 

shall  be  brotight  before  us  to  day,  for  I  must  VTeak  my  ill-bumouT  upon  some  one* 
To  the  flames !  to  the  flames !  and  again  to  the  .flames  1 — That  is  m^  last  wo]^. 

Jhmim^.  Amen !  To  day  ia  Satarday,  tad  it  la  always  my  hahit  to  oondemn  of  a 
Saturday — on  Mondays  I  iKM|Dit*  By  that  means,  if  there  should-be  any  mistakes,  if 
the  innocent  should  fall  on  my  condemning  day,  t^ie  fault  maat  1)0  with  Fjcondenoe. 
But,  apiopos,  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  Jewess  1 

Rt^aet,  She  is  in  the  LyiBg-m-hos{ntaI---tbe  little  aOlv  alutt 

Domingo.  Slut  enough,  in  all  truth.— (^tiMa*)  AoA  yon  tUttk that  yon  iewther 
there,  pD(n:,sim]^et(«  that  y^a  avaj 
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liafael.  What'*  tiMt  yon  an  mntlaiag  between  your  teatik  1 

Domingo,  Oh !  I  was  cursing  tliat  imbecile  Giasid  iBquuitor. 

Rafatl.  May  thf  devil  fly  nwyv  witli  liim  ' 

JDotningo.  iiusk!  theifi'^  auecho  here. — .Vluve  oway  !  here  coiuei>  our  i»ttiut.  {^They 
ga  to  d^mwd  tidnef  lA«  kailj  4i»d  eommmm  reading  thetr  br^tnu.) 

Enter  Antovio,  in  ^rand  costume* 

AnUmia,  My  very  reverend  lathers,  we  are  going  to  take  cggaiisauce  of  a  veiy  im- 
pertant  alfiidr,  and  for  wUcb  I  see  yon  are  {>rei)aring  yourselves.  We  bare  to  try  a 
sorceress,  a  wqpian  who  has  entered  into  a  <  nmpact  with  the  devil,  reveaandikthers. 
The  spirit  of  darkness  has,  it  is  said,  gifted  thxs  wretched  bein<^  with  supernatural 
power.  But  do  not  be  disheartened,  the  cross  that  we  wear  will  sbield  us  from  the 
talona  of  the  eni  one,  ahoold  he  be  able  to  appear  withm  the  saaiad  waUa  of  the  Ho^ 

JUomingo.  Satan  would  lose  his  time  here. 

Antonio*  Alas!  reverend  father,  do  not  say  ao.  The  lief>li  i«  weak,  the  vessel  is 
fragile.  Miserable  sinner  that  I  am  !  my  only  force  is  in  the  knowledge  of  my  week> 
nMs.  A  long  life  passed  in  sanctity  has  rendered  you  iuvulnerable  to  temptation — • 
but  as  for  me,  1  am  not  only  young  in  years,  but  also  in  pious  works. — Ah  !  1  shall 
Imve  gnat  need  of  your  good  advice  to  eodAe  ae  to  ^cape  the  focka  tad  quicksands 
of  life! 

T^'ft'id.  We  havp  all  nfied  of  ^ood  advice. 
•  Uomutgo*  Warned  by  each  other,  we  shall  resist  more  successfully  the  attacks  of 
the  demon. 

Antonio  "  Lord,  lead  us  uot  into  teiiiptatiou  ! '*  such  is  ray  prayer  at  every  instant 
of  the  day.  W  e  are  so  liable  to  fall.  -\o  matter  how  much  the  fioiil  may  be  on  its 
gnard,  the  enemy  of  maukiiid  is  bo  wily  a  serpent,  that  he  wiU  make  his  way  tluou^h 
the  smallest  opeuiug  ;  and  one  single  drop  of  his  venom  may  grangene  a  sou  fat  wen 

Raftifil  (^iisiiie.)    lie  lias  something  on  his  conscience — it  must  be  a  curious  case. 
{Altiid,}  To  what  powerful  temptation  has  God  peimilted  yon  to  be  exposed  1 

An^mu  We  have  still  ttma  befoie  the  prisooers  shsH  be  bitm^ht  in,  and  a  smcere 
avon-al  of  ODr  faults  may  be  a  useful  preparation  for  the  task  we  have  to  fuliil.  Listen 
then,  reverend  fathers. — I  have  al-  v  tlinught  that  the  most  cthcacious  instrument 
of  danumCion  that  the  evil  one  can  muke  use  of,  is  a  woman.  You  are  of  my  opinion, 
MwRk   Itisless-dangeronstovaeetwidi  an  aspic  than  a  woman. 

Domingo  (with  iijjectcd  sinpriBe,)  How!  it  is  a  woman  t!:at  is  

Antonio.  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  was  brought  up  in  a  convent — ^bcvond  the  wall 
of  which  I  never  siraye^l.  Until  six  months*  ago  I  had  never  known  any  woman  but 
aiy  mother,  and  would  to  God  that  I  had  never  seen  another  of  the  sex  I 

Itaf'ael  (with affected  surprise.)  Holy  Viririu !— you  make  me  shu;lder ! 

Antonio,  Satan  afflicted  me  with  a- grievous  malady,  that  put  my  life  in  danger.  I 
prayed  to  God  to  let  me  die  in  my  ittaoaeaoa,  bat  my  prayen  wem  not  beaid-^  leco- 
vered ;  and  the  physicians,  to  complete  my  cure,  ordered  me  to  breathe  a  purer  air  in 
a  little  country  bouse  belonging  to  the  c  onvent.  Emboldened  by  the  solitude  of  the 
place,  I  ventured  out  alone  to  take  some  exercise  in  the  neighbouring  lieids.  One  day 
oa  rstoraing  to  the  boose,  my  eyes  eacemitared  near  the  door  a  being  whose  dress 
niadc  me  suppose  it  was  a  woman.  'I'lils  unexpected  apjienrance  threw  me  into  such 
trouble  and  confusion,  that  I  had  not  siitficicnt  pn  senceof  mind  even  to  close  my  eyes; 
bewildered,  beside  myself,  1  stood  motiouiess  before  her,  while  her  in»age  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  heart.  In  vain  1  sought  to  fly — my  feet  remained  rooted  to  the 
earth.  Like  to  a  man  under  the  influence  of  the  niglit  mare,  I  saw  tlie  danger,  but  had 
neither  f<nrce  to  fly  it,  nor  voice  to  call  for  aid.  I  was  Uke  a  bird  under  the  fascination 
of  the  ratde-annke-^y  blood  boiled  in  my  veins— I  trembled  with  affright ;  and  yet. 
if  the  comparison  be  not  a  sacrilege,  I  felt  that  kiod  of  delicious  ecstaey  that  I  have 
•ometimes  experienced  when  prayini^  ix-fore  our  holy  iSladnna — a  few  moments  more  and 
I  should  have  dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  I  felt  my  soul  ready  to  abandon  me.  I 
AeaM  have  died,  and  died  in  sin— >haa  not  that  ereataie  made  an  eiibrt  toapproacbme. 
This  sudden  movement  l)y  redoubling  my  fears,  broke  the  charm — T  waa  able  to  cry 
"  Jesus  !'*  This  lioly  nanie  uiibouud  me  ;  and  I  ruslied  forward  with  all  my  8tren<^h, 
aad  without  once  looking  behind  me,  until,  meeting  my  confessor,  I  threw  myself  uiiu 
his  arms  and  relieved  my  0])pressed  sonl. 

UiijWl  (•:  'th  (f  profound  si >:;h.)  I  erpectcd  samethinj;^  worj5e. 

Antonio.  Sutan  had  notyet  done  with  his  victim.  1  had  fled,  but  I  brought  away  wkh 
m  the  poisoned  sluift.  Alas !  I  »Mt  cofifass  Aat  itis  ttiR  in  my  heart.  Neither  &sb- 
iaga,  pnyers,  nor  siM»tifiartions«  can  drive  from  my  thoughts  the  image  of  that  
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Sh»  htualB  me  in  my  diwrnw-I  ieebereverywlieie — her  large  Made  eyes*  which,  like 

those  of  a  young  cat,  are  at  the  same  time  mild  ami  miscliie\  oiis,  are  continually  before 
me-o-even  at  thu  moment  I  see  them  (/le  hides  his  face  in  his  hands.)  And — must  I 
«TOW  it  I—often  when  engaseti  in  &acred  study,  my  mind  remailif  inaensiUe  to  the 
•nbUme  words  of  the  evangeust ;  my  eyes  see,  and  my  lips  pronounce  the  words  with- 
out conveying  their  mcaninf:  to  mv  Mndfrj:tru;i!intr,  for  my  whole  soul  is  occtipied  by  that 
woiiiaO.  Surely  it  was  sucii  a  face  tliat  batan  assumed  to  tempt  my  evfjx  bkssed  pktrou. 
Great  Salat  Antony,  inspiie  me  with  your  courage  ! 
Rafael  and  Domingo,  May  the  Lord  be. your  help! 

Antonio,  Amen!  Why  sliould  a  miseraWe  sinner  be  condemned  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  otiiurs,  when  he  himself  may  on  the  last  day  sent  into  the  tliUiieti  as  a  back- 
slider 1  {Long pause.)  Let  us,  however,  gothrotigh  with  our  task  ;  and  painful  though 
it  be,  let  us  recollect  that  man  is  doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  tribnlntinn  /  Hp  fake^  hk 
seat  between  Rafael  and  Domingo.)  Re^juteXt  call  on  the  cause*  auU  let  the  prisoner  be 
iMNmuIrt  in* 

RafaeL  Why  do  you  shut  your  eyes'? 

Antotiio.  Would  tuGod  1  were  bliiui !  do  you  know  that  it  ia  a  woman  iliatis  to  ap- 
pear before  u«] 

Register,  Bl^aia  Valde»'-«ome  and  appear  belbte  Uie  tribimal  of  die  Holy  Officew 

[Enter  MjviqHitu  veiled,  between  two  Familiars  of  the  hiqiiisitumJl 
Antonio  (his  eves  dosed. ^  Woman,  what  is  your  name? 

Mariqaita.  I  am  called  Maria  \  alde^,  but  more  tre(^uentJy  Mariqtuta,  and  some- 
times mad-cap.   These  are  all  my  names  and  titlei. 

Antonio  (^his  evi^  still  cliysed.)  Your  nj^e  ? 

Mariqiuta,  That  is  rather  a  puzzling  question  to  pul  to  a  woman,  if  you  wish  her  to 
tall  the  troth.  Howevw,  I  ttall  be  candid— I  am  twmity-tfarae  jeini  ifld— if  joa 
doubt  it,  looltat  me.   Do  I  amiear  older  1  {Puis  aside  hervnL) 

Rafael  and  Domingo  (^aside.)  Gad's  life  !  what  a  lovely  s^rl ! 

Antonio  (/lu  eifes  still  closed^  and  in  a  tow  wice.)  Avauat  S^an !  dooon  of  curiosity, 
yea  shall  BOtoonqoer  me!  (i4liNMl.)  What  ia  your  piofemioii  1 

Matlquita  (hesitatitirrlij.)  I  know  not  what  the  denice  to  say^I  ahag >  I  dMice*  I  play 
on  the  castanets,  &c.  ^e.  &c. 

Antonio.  It  is  tlien  in  those  amusements,  the  names  of  which,  thanks  to  Heaven, 
are  unknown  to  me,  tint  yoa  waate  a  time  that  yoa  ahonUl  employ  in  weepincr  and  le- 
'pentaoce? 

.  Mariqmta,  And  why,  Signor  Licentiate,  should  I  weep  and  repent,  since  I  have 
never  dme  any  thing  bad  ? 
Antonio,  Notliing  bad  t  interrogate  your  conscience ! 

Mariqniia.  And  what  has  it  to  reproach  me  with  1  It  i"  tme  I  have  committed  some 
Kttie  faults,  but  for  which  I  got  absolution  last  Sunday  from  the  ciiapiam  oi  the  Royal 
Murciaa  loftotiy.  Let  me  go  away,  and  do  netfiightea  me  any  longer  with  your  blaclc 

Xobe6  and  your — 

Antonio.  Maria  Valdez,  yoa  say  that  your  conscience  is  pure;  reflect,  and  do  not 
penure  youivelf. 

lAari(^Hitti.  Since  T  have  told  you  the  truth,  I  hope  yoa  will  let  ma  go  away« 

Itufael  (to  Antonio.)  Brino^  lier  to  the  point. 
Antonio,  Dovou  know  a  woman  named  Juana  Mendot 
Btariqmta,  Do  I  know  bert  Certainly ;  ahe  iaone  of  my  ftimMla. 
Antonio.  Have  you  never  had  a  quanel  wi&  her  1 

Mariquita.  No  !— Ah  !  Stop — ^Two  or  three  days  ago  she  wishe<l  to  st^uabble  with  me, 
pretending  that  i  iiad  stolen  her  lover  from  her,  which  wa;}  not  at  aii  true,  Mr.  Ucea* 
tiate.  AQ  that  was  in  it  was,  that  Manuel  Tonibto  told  her  that  my  beantifal  Uaek 
eyes  were  much  Iiandsomer  than  her  ugly  red  ones. 

Antonio.  Her  black  eyes  (puttitigquickltf  his  hands  before  hise}f€S,)  Signor  Raiael,  I 
beseech  you  to  go  on  for  a  moment  with  the  interrogation. 

Rafael  (aft -:r  looking  over  mmo  peipm,  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice.)  Mariquita,  did  you  nol» 
on  Fri  !  t y  the  i5tli  Aiq;<uit,  paao  by  the  olive  plantation  of  JoanaMendo,  while  eating 
a  pomegranate  1 

Mar^uita,  How  sboaldl  recollect  t 

Rafael.  Answer,  yes  or  no ! 

Mariquita.  I  believe  I  did. 

Rafael  (^reading.)  Did  you  not  throw  the  kernels  into  her  plantation,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  yoa  waved  in  the  air  a  wand  made  of  hazle  at  aone  other  wooda,  having  two 
«ada! 
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Marifuka  (laughing.)  An^  what  other  way  would  you  hare  it— with  only  one  «id? 
Rafael.  Kecollect  m  whoM  pKMUce  yott  ue.  Haying  two  ettds  »toifped  of  the 
bark  ? — Answer ! 
Ma  r  iquita.  What  «hMld  I  knovr  about  all  Hut  t 

TiafatL  Yes  or  no. 

Mariquita.  Well — yes.  •  .  _ 

RafaeL  Did  you  not  sing  an  fanpious  song,  aa  vMch  th«e  ii  Ibqaaat  WMtam  wMM 

<tf  a  certain  John  Barleycorn  t 

Mariq>rita  aaughing.)  Ah,  ali,  aU  !  Signor  T  inrntiate,  of  what  are  you  talking  to 
me?  I  have  sung  an  EngUah  ballad,  taught  me  by  a  trumpeter  of  Mackay's  regiment, 
in  the  trmy  of  Loid  PeteiborougU--Mid,  trae  enough,  it  l»  opoa  the  death  Of  Joha 
Barleycorn. 

Domin^a.  Who  is  John  Barlf^yoom?  one  of  the  spirits  of  daxkneaa,  perhapel 
Mariquita.  Ah,  ah,  ah  I  Johu  liarleycom  means  a  grain  of  barley  ;  and  the  MM 

tells  how  they  make  beer  of  betiey.    Let  me  go,  and  I  wiU  sing  it  for  you,  for  you 

have  the  look  of  e  good-hwiioaied  feUovr,  and  are  not  like  that  giim  one  thexe  (jfomt- 

iMg  to  Autcnto*} 
.Intoiiio.  (s^stOlelowL;  ItiidUBcnltt^ 

ing  under  this  word, 

MariquUa,  Hoiu  «Mt  9W  aioi  y  JMMS,  ae  ia  mitten  npon  the  helmet  of  Captam 
O'Trigger.  ,    •        .         •  v_ 

ittMy.  But  how  do  yott  acooont  fiir  Jennn  Mondo'a  plantanoa  being  dcatnyed  by 

an  inundation  ? 

Mariquita  (laughing.)  How  should  1  account  fat  it!— You  had  better  ask  the  nvtjr 
Geyar  why  it  overflowed  its  banks. 

ifKfniM:No,itbpi«asdyfimyoatiiat  1 1^  Why  did  |oa 

command  it  to  overflow?  •  t.» 

Mariquita,  Are  we  stili  acting,  or  have  we  ket  our  wits  1  Do  you  take  me  for  a  witch? 

Jhitmth,  Thou  liaat  mid  it* 

UariqiiUa.  Men^  on  me  I  if  that  gruff  Toiee  of  yoiir*a  did  not  make  me  tnmble,  I 

should  die  of  laughing.  .  •  ^ 

Antonio,  Your  laughter  will  be  changed  iuto  weeping — you  ^SttJ  banttg  CWt  a  flpdl 
qpon  tbe  oliv*  trees  of  Juana  Mendo  \ 

Mariquita.  How  should  I  know  how  to  ra«^t  spells t 

Antmiio,  Every  sin  may  be  expiated.  Woman,  1  adiure  you,  in  the  natue  of  ^our 
Creator,  to  speak  the  truth— if  yon  do  noi  wiab  the  death  of  yow  aod.       ^     . . 

UariquUiu  Siifely«if  I  wexeamtch*  I  dioidd  long  ago  have  whSaked  iq»  the  chim- 
ney away  from  you. 

•  ilntomo.  Reflect  and  tremble— it  is  still  time— hereafter  it  will  be  of  no  nse  to  tetract. 
.  MatL  Signer  Colleague,  afae  ia  olatinata.  Let.me  talk  to  her  a  moment  alone. 
Domingo,  No,  I  sliall  take  that  tadi  npon  myaelfL  ^gnotr  Rafrel,  yon  forget  tbat 

yon  have  a  report  to  draw  up.  a  1  -*  - 

Antonio.  We  cannot  break  through  the  nUes  of  the  Holy  Office.  For  «e  net  one* 
Maria  Yaldez,  I  ask  you,  are  you  a  witch  t 

Mariquita.  For  the  last  time — am  not.— TIot^-  obstinate  he  is ! 

Antonio.  Wretched  woman !  I  wash  my,  hands  of  you;  your  blood  be  upon  your 
own  head.  The  forty-eighth  article  of  flie  Code  of  Interrogatories  says, "  lliat  if  the 
nccQsed  should  persist  in  his  or  her  denial,  and  that  the  accusatinn?  ehould  not  he  al- 
together devoid  of  verbal  or  written  proof,  the  president  ought,  in  Older  to  coahraa 
them,  to  apply  the  torture  to  the  accused."  , 

Jlfan9i&.ThetOKtm«!  Joioa!  Manal  Yon  «ie  tiwn  going  to  tew  me  ai  a  carder 
tears  the  wool  ?— Signers  Licentiates,  take  pity  on  a  poor  iiinorpnt  o^".  1  cnnitire  you 
not  to  put  me  to  deatli  by  torture.  Shut  me  up  in  a  dunge<m — deprive  me  of  the  hght 
of  the  sun,  but  do  not  kill  me  j  do  not  torture  me ! 

Rafmd,  Signer  Antodo,  have  pity  on  her  youth  I 

Domingo^  She  is  mnocent,  Si^or  Colleague.    Have  a  littlo  rom])asaion  on  her. 

Antomo.  I  caaooly  Usten  to  the  rule.— Fadro  Garciaa*  wrturw,  come  forth.  (lae 
mgulkmr appemin  ihgha^Ktiit.')  , 

Marijmiiu  Oh '  do  not  say  so !— Mercy,  meicy  I— Look  Upon  me  U  lewt. 
ruAufarvcerdaiid  embraces Antonio'sknees.)  \  av  1 

Antonio  (opening  his  eyes,  which  had  been  closed  during  the  dialagtu,)  Ah  . 

RM.  S^snor,  bare  pity.— But  what* ■  the  matter  with  yoal 

Antonio  (ill  a  trembUng voice).  I  know  you  weU— you  are  come  to  lead  me  to  lieli— 
jott  have  stripped  off  your  nuptial  robe,  and  I  see  the  parched  akin  of  the  devU.  1  am 
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then  already  in  Lell — all  the  masses  in  the  if^M,  iiMl  Stint  AttSSbaay  hiiBidf,  cannot 

«ave  me  from  it.    (  Falis  mueten*) 

Rtifad.  lit.'  ia  mad ! 

Dominmj  (to  the  Familiars.)  Carry  him  to  hig  cell.-~(il|ttb  to  HariquUa^  Few 
DOthing,  my  dear  cliilJ,  yo\.i  shall  not  be  put  to  t!ie  tortun*. 

Rafael  (aside  to  Mariquita*)  Don't  be  afraid.  It  is  not  for  persons  made  like  you  that 
dieae  tanrale  idntniineiitB  were  designed.  (  To  the  FamiUem.')  Lead  bar  oot ;  gi^e  her 
a  good  chamber,  but  do  not  allow  any  one  to  speak  to  lier. 

Dmninfrn  (ixf,ide  to  Mariquiteu)  BeWiie  of  Ka&el. — 'itatt  to  jne »  I  will  do  evexy 
thing  in  my  power  for  you. 

mifael  (amU  to  Harufuka,)  Pet  no  coD^denee  in  I>omia90--he  ie  an  eld  hypocrite. 
I  feel  a  fp-eat  interest  for  you — Adieu,  my  daughter  (pats  her  on  the  chreh,  )  1  shall 
prove  youv  friend — ^farewell ! — (^Addo  a$  ho  gooi  out,)  1  abaU  take  caie  to  himler  you 
from  seeing  her. 

Domingo  (going  out,)  I  shall  pcereat  joo  fironi  going  near  her,  old  satyr,  orlalmtt 
larfeit  aj  canodu  IMoriquU*  it  lod  ommfm 


Mathematics  for  Practical  Men  ;  bc?r}!r  a  Cnmmon-placp  Bonk  of 
Principles,  TheoremR^  Rules,  (uui  TahlcH,  in  various  depart^ 
ments  of  pure  and  viLvrd  Mnfhcmatirs,  wt'f/t  fJiPtr  most  ufipfnl 
applications,  rsprcially  to  the  Pursuits  of  JSurvryorSy  Architects , 
mtd  Civil  Engineers.  Bp  Olintkua  tfregory,  L,D,D,  9no, 
L&ntUm,    18121.   Baldwin,  Oradock  and  Joy. 

.  The  establitihmeut  and  spread  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  as  might 
have  been  ezpeetod,  lias  called  forth  a  number  of  scientific  publications, 
written  expressly  the  use  of  mecbanies.  This  is  one  of  them. 
The  book,  howeFer,  does  not  correspond  with  its  title-page.   To  a 

mechanic,  one-lialf  of  it  is  useless,  the  other  half  unintelligible.  Few 
mechanics  are  so  ip  irvrin^  n  •  to  require  to  be  taught  the  four  funda- 
inental  operations  of  aritlimetic  :  few  will  even  be  so  profonndly  skill- 
ed as  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  a'  stnise  formuUr  of  dyTininics. 
Many  parts  of  this  book  relate  to  speiMilations,  which  few  ni  m,  /ivc 
them  as  mueh  leisure,  and  lake  as  much  pains  to  instruet  tiieui  as  you 
please,  can  ever  understand.  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  iraagiue 
fhat  mechanics,  in  general,  with  their  scanty  means  and  leisare,  can 
ever  fathom  such  depths ;  and  besides,  if  they  could,  their  labour 
would  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  its  result  would  be  incapable  of  any  prac» 
tieal  application.  The  first  hundred  pages  contain  imperfeet  and 
useless  treatises  on  aritlimetic  and  algebra,  the  remainder  is  an  dm' 
nium  f^afkprum  syllabus.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the  book  which 
must  he  excepted  from  this  sweeping  censure,  and  that  is  m\  Essay  on 
Isoiiu  h  lf-al  Persportive.  It  was  originally  written  and  ptiblishod  by 
Proh  .ssor  Parish,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  is  the  only  good  paper  that  ever  appeared  in  that 
medley  of  Cambridge  philosophy,  from  which  it  is  here  copied  verda^ 
iim.  The  substance  of  thls'S^y  the  Professor  is  in  the  habit  of 
annually  delivering,  at  the  commencement  of  his  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy.  Its  design  is  to  give  a  plain  and  intelligible  me- 
thod of  representing  machinery.  A  more  useful  chapter  could  not 
have  been  given  to  the  mechanic.  Had  this  book  been  all  written  in 
the  s  irtu^  spirit,  what  an  invaluable  treasure  it  would  have  been  to  the 
mechauic  I 
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TABLE  TALK. 

[Under  this  head  it  is  our  intention  to  collect  every  month  the  iiiis- 
celianeous  varieties  ot  extract,  opinion,  and  short  original  para- 
graphs, whtrh  we  have  no  other  more  conveniont  mode  of  arranging 
for  our  pnhiication.  We  shall  place  it  at  the  cud,  for  it  is  in  reality 
the  "  svvecpinfjs'*  of  our  monthly  preparations  for  the  Macazinc.  It 
may  be  entitled  Table  Talk,  as  well  as  any  thing  else ;  for  it 
chiefly  consists  of  those  passae^os  from  the  l>ook9  f)f  the  day,  which 
are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  are  thus  Ukely  to  be  introduced  in^  the  desultory  coaveroatioft 
of  the  table.] 


Du£L  BEfWS&N  Prince  N.^asAU  anx*  Count  S£Gua. — When  vve  aidved  at  hii 
house,  evaiy  one  wa,s  asleep,  master  and  tervants,  and  it  was  not  without  some  diffi- 

cnlty  that  we  succc* '!(  d  in  awakiji.;  tb*  portf-r,  nLtaining  admission,  and  reaching  the 
chanvber  of  tjbe  Prince^  who  started  from  Im  sitj^p  aa  we  abruptly  entered  tUe  apart* 

IDflBti 

He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  what  had  occmxed  the  preceding  day ;  every  trace 
of  it  had  vanished  with  the  fumes  of  the  champagne  he  had  drunk.  "  To  w}iat 
accident,  gentlemen^"  said  he,  "  am  T  to  ascribe  this  very  early  visit  I"—*"  You  muse 
know/'IrepUed,  '<  since  It  was  younelf  wko  desiied  it/'-^'  lliedevii  ttke  m^,**  eiid 

he,  "  if  I  know  a  word  about  it." 

.  1  was  therefore  com])elled  to  remind  him,  in  a  few  words,  of  his  unbe:  nmirjT  beha- 
viour. "  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  then  said;  "  1  behaved  like  a  uirtdmau,  the 
«mie  had  disturbed  my  head;  bat  yoo  most  think  no  mofe  Q#  it;  a,nd,  as  Viscount 
Koaiiles  is  here,  I  declare  in  his  presence  that  I  am  your  Bermtnd  yow  fiOMldt  and 
that  1  had  no  intention  to  olfer  you  the  smallest  oil'ence."  . 

**  An  that  is  very  well,"  1  replied  iu  my  turn ;  "  but  H  i«  menttOlied  too  l«(e;  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  receive  from  you  yesterday  nicli.tn  acknewledgmeaC ; 
huf  the  tw^aty  persons  with  whonr  we  dined  are  notnow  pteMOt  to  hear  it,  it  thcf^ 
tore,  no  longer  s.ufficient."        .  . 

"  It  is  moflC  trae,"  added  he ;  "  you  are  right  again ;  let  us  fight ;  let  us  fight ;  hot 
pray  let  no  animosity  enter  into  the  affair  ;  let  it  be  merely  a  sacntice  that  we  make  to 
piejudice  aad  to  a  point  of  honour." — pressed  his  hand  in  a  fidendly  manner,  and  he 
toie. 

He  proposed  that  we  should  breakfast ;  but  when  I  iwplied  that  I  should  prefer  break- 
fasting after  the  affair  shoald  be  decided,  he  appeared  somewhat  piqued,  and  said  : 
"  The  answer  is  tQlerably  presumptuous,  I  think ;  we  shall  see  which  of  us  will  be  ablf 
to  breakfest  after  the  affiur." 

As  soon  as  he  was  dreaied,  we  went  out,  and  t  enqinied  where  he  proposed  to  go. 
**  Oh,"  saidlio,  "  I  have,  not  far  from  hcrr,  a  very  convenient  spot  for  this  kind  of 
exercise  ;"  to  which  1  replied,  that  it  was  oa&y  to  seo  he  was  accustomed  to  the  buainesa. 

Stopping  then,  I  ehaerved  tohhn*  that  I  wasaccompaided  by  nty  secood,  wheceaa  hm 
he  had  none,  which  was  contrary  to  rule.  "  Good,  said  he  ;  "  Noailles  is  our  com- 
mon friend,  and  a  man  of  hoacHur ;  I  appoint  him  my  second  also  j  he  is  well  worth 
two.** 

W  e  walked  on  till  we  came  into  a  narrow  lane  between  two  garden  walls,  when  each 
of  us,  in  a  moment,  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  placed  himself  on  the  defensive^ 
Oar  blades  were  scarcely  crossed,  when,  casting  his  eyes  upon  a  large  knot  of  pink 
ribbon  appended  to  the  liilt  timy  aword,  be  cried,  **  That,  1  suppose,  is  a  recent  fav(Hir 
from  some  fair  one ;  I  am  afraid  it  poftends  you  succeis.'* — **  lliat  we  ahdl  presently 
see,"  I  replied  ;  upon  which  we  commenced  a  vigorous  attack. 

The  Prince  fought  like  no  other  man ;  he  observed  none  of  the  rules  of  fencing,  but, 
betag  lemaikahle  for  atrangtli  and  agility,  heai  one  nuunent  darted  forwards  upon  his 
adversely  with  the  rapidity  of  a  deer,  and  at  the  next  iftind  from  hint  with  the  lane 
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celerity,  SO  diit it  WM6qm%dlfieoH«itlierto|Mit7  his  it|^  ftroke*,  ortonachliw 

in  his  sadden  rptrrnt. 

By  this  method,  which  sorpiised  me  not  a  little,  he  had  i>een  successful  in  almoat 
€werf  adndr  of  die  kind  in  wliidi  his  impetnosity  had  involved  him ;  and ,  notwithetaiid'* 
iofi  my  vigilance  tad  coolness,  he  Several  times  piexced  mv  shirt,  though,  fortunately, 
^thout  touching  me,  whilet  X  WM  vainly  atretdung  a^faeif  forward  to  reach  him  la 
my  tum* 

After  a  fiaw  eeeonda,  however,  my  ewmd  acnrtched  his  hand  end  tite  blood  flowed, 

nponwhlch  I  enquired  if  he  was  sarisfiecl  uinl  t^i^jxised  to  leavp  rnntters  as  they  were. 
"  Satisfied  saidhe  eagerly  ^  "  I  was  a  short  time  ago,  but  am  far  from  being  so  now  ; 
let  us  go  on*" 

We  then  continued.  His  blade,  too  impetuously  urged,  missed  ita  aim,  and  passed 
my  body  several  tiTnr'S,  when,  at  length,  mine  took  effect  on  his  arm,  and  broke,  at  the 
moment  I  w^s  about  paixying  » thrust  he  made  at  me  in  retom.  **  There!"  sud  I, 
^  BOW  we  iMwC  eeod  WK  enoUier  fwoid/* 

'*  You  are  both  stark  mad,"  cried  Viscount  Noalll^ ;  *'  for  a  hasty  expression,  not 
injuriously  offpiisive,  surely  a  cotiplf)  of  wounds,  and  a  broken  pword  may  anlfice*  1  tow 
the  first  man  of  you  that  refuses  to  desist,  shall  have  to  do  VkiiL  me.  ' 

Wekraghed  at  this  sally.  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Nassau,  he  is  right,  an^  I  feel 
it  the  more  sensibly,  my  hand  br-Tins  to  refuse  its  office." — *'  Wei!,"  paid  T,  "  shnll 
we  embrace,  and  consider  the  thing  as  settled?" — •*  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  he, 
*'  on  conditlofn  that  we  engH|e,  upon  honour,  liappeii  whntmej,  never  to  fight  eech 
other  again,  but  to  remain  brothers  in  arms  for  life."— >We  toflii  emlmced,  and  tft0 
affair  terminated.— 5^*!7!fr'5  Pwc-'tfectinnsifiyf,  86 — 89. 

PnAericAL  Alleooay. — iJunng  the  atet,  a  singular  spectacle  was  eihihited.  At 
n  pnmd  repast,  at  wliidi  tiie  Emperor  Cbarlea  V.,  FenLinand  Ida  brodier,  eevemi 
prmces  of  the  em]»re>  other  distinguished  personages,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
attended,  a  man  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a  doctor  ;  he  carried  a  faggot ;  some  twigs 
were  straight  and  some  were  bent ;  a  label  upon  his  back  contained  the  -word  "  Renchliiu,'* 
He'  thiew  tlie  fi^^got  upon  the  floor,  and  walked  away.    Another,  in  the  dress  of  a 

Sriest,  then  appeared:  a  label  upon  his  back  contamed  the  v.'nrA  "Erasmus;"  he  en- 
eavoured,  for  a  time,  to  pnt  the  twigs  in  order,  and  te  straighten  those  thai  were  bent ; 
mot  succeeding,  he  got  out  of  hunMmr  astd  walked  away.  A  pcnoa  in  the  Mbkt  of  if 
monk  tken  entered ;  on  a  label  upon  his  back  was  written  the  wofd  **  laUktrs**  h»  put 
eome  coals  under  the  twigs,  set  fire  to  them,  and  \ralked  away.  Then  a  mnn  in  the 
guise  of  an  emperor  entered :  he  drew  his  sword,  stirred  the  fire,  increased  the  Hame, 
«nd  walked  awnj.  Then  a  pttraoa  in  a  pontifical  diesa  entered ;  on  a  label  upon  his 
back  was  written  the  word  "  Leo ;"  he  held  two  vases,  one  filled  with  oil,  the  otlier 
with  water  ;  he  look ened  frightened,  hastily  seized  the  ^  ase  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon 
the  flames ;  they  suddenly  rose  to  a  great  heiglit,  and  he  walked  away.  The  actorti  in 
this  scene tMte  never  disco veredt^ — Butler's  Life  ofErasmm, 

]NIoT5TT-nr  IN  Pl  ants. — -'llie  quantity  of  Bimplr  rnoirt-tirf',  or  rather  of  pure  water 
which  some  plants  raise  from  the  earth  is  uncotninotiiy  great.  This  is  beautifully  ex- 
implified  in  6ie  OMWiiwition  <rf  some  creeping  plants,  iu  which  tibe  moiataie  ia  fro- 
qnently  conveyed  ne  dutsnce  of  forty,  or  fif^,  or  a  hundred  yards,  before  it  mebee  die 
leaves  or  fruit,  or  perhaps  the  assinulating  organs  of  the  vegetaUe.  I  have  seen  a 
plant  of  this  sort  that  had  been  accidentally  cut  acroes,  continue  to  pour  out  pore,  lim- 
pid, and  tastdeas  water,  in  socli  a  qnantity  aa  to  fill  a  wine-glass  in  about  half  an  hoartr-* 
Finlaysons  Missimi  toStam. 

The  Masch  or  Caterpillars. — ^The  naturalist  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  by 
heing  informed  that  our  route  was  cnMsed  in  this  place  by  a  singular  procession  j  it 
«CRimMed  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  faurge  blade  caterpillars,  wbidi  were  peifonning 
their  mi^^ration  from  one  spot  to  another.  They  were  led  by  three  ri^i^k^*,  two  deep  : 
tlie  remainder  loliowed  in  line,  each  taking  hold  of  the  roar  of  his  jM:edeceiM>or  aud 

erfbnning  their  morements  at  the  same  monnnt ;  Ae  rear  wasagaandosed  by  tbrto 
les,  two  deep,  and  the  whole  moved  on  slowly,  bat  witii  extreme  precision,  acroes 
our  path.— -E»i»*rsmt'a  Picture  of  Oreece  in  18^5. 

Prophecy. — It  is  easy  to  see  (written  in  1760)  that  England,  witJi  ail  its  glory, 
will  he  mined  in  twenty  years ;  and  will,  moreeiver,  hive  lost  all  that  remains  of  its 
liberty.  Kvrry  body  tells  me  that  agriculture  is  flourishing  in  this  island,  but  I  tell 
them,  that  1  will  lay  a  wager  that  it  is  dying  away.  London  is  getting  bigger  every 
day,  and  consequently  the  kingdom  is  unpeopled.  The  English  desire  to  be  couqucr- 
on }  hence  they  will  soon  be  slaves.  Rovss&itr  inhis  Extruit  du  Pr^  dtfahtfvt' 
jweiisUs  ds  Jtf.  VMidB  SuitU  ?im. 
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Whits  EtspRAifTt. — liic  greatest  regard  is  ^tertained  in  Siam  for  a  white 
elephant.  He  who  dieoorere  one  is  regarded  ae  the  noat  fiKrtimatQ  of  mortahi.  The* 

event \a  of  that  importance  that  it  may  be  aaul  to  constitute  an  era  in  the  iiniKils  of  tlio 
nation.  The  fortunate  discoverer  is  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  silver,  and  with  a 
grant  of  land  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  of  country  at  which  the  elephant's  cry  may 
be  heard.   He  and  his  family,  to  the  thiid  gamefaitioii»  asa  exampied  from  aU  aorta  oif 

servitude,  and  thrir  land  from  faxutton. 

The  present  x&  considered  a  most  prosperous  moment,  for  there  are  no  less  than  five , 
white  caephants  in  the  royal  stables.  The  iHiits  elephant  is  a  quadrapsdal  Albiaoa.*— 

Finlaymm's  Mmion. 

T  on  J)  BvRON. — We  had  shortly  aft«r  a  vintfrom  an  old  Roumeliot,  Captain  Dcme- 
tnus,  who  had  been  attached  to  L>ord  iiyron.  On.  seeing  Gamba  he  embraced  ium  j 
andinonediately  on  mentioning  Byron,  bnrat  into  taais,  saying,  that  in  him  he  had  lost 

a  father,  and  Greece  her  truest  friend.  His  language  in  speaking  of  him  was  vpiy  cha- 
racteristic of  tlie  Grseco-oriental  style*  He  said,  as  soon  as  they  understood  tliat  a 
great  English  effendi  was  coming  to  assist  them,  they  awaited  his  arrival  like  young 
swallows  for  their  mother ;  ' '  and  he  came,  and  he  gave  us  his  counsels,  and  Ins  fortune, 
and  his  life  ;  and  win  n  he  dicti,  we  felt  like  men  suddenly  struck  with  blindness,  when 
the  only  thing  that  could  equal  uur  sonow  iar  bis  lois  was  our  perplexity  for  the  fu« 
tare."— flNMrsro's  Grmt  in  1995* 

Siamese  PaEPAnATioNS  previous  to  BuaviifO  thb  Dead. — After  washing  the 
body  with  water,  the  first  step  is  to  pour  a  large  quantity  of  crude  mercury  into  the 
mouth.  If  mercury  cannot  be  procured  honey  is  used,  but  not  so  beneticiaily.  The- 
hedy  is  placed  in  a  kneeling  position,  and  the  hands  bronght  together  before  the  face 
in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  The  body  and  extremities  nre  then  bound  tightly  with  narrow 
strips  of  cloth,  in  order  to  press  out  the  moisture.  In  thii^  posture  the  corpse  is  next 
phced  in  an  air-tight  vessel  of  wood,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  tvak  of 
the  deceased.    A  tnbe  or  hollow  bamboo  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  the  deceased » 

KB  tlirough  the  upper  part  of  the  box,  and  i-^  mntlncted  through  the  mnf  of  the 
t  to  a  considerable  height.  A  similar  bamboo  is  placed  in  the  U^iiuiu,  and 
teminntes  in  a  Teasel  plscednndra  it  to  receive  the  drainii^  off  fnm  the  body*  If  tUe 
deceased  is  of  the  rank  of  a  prince,  the  sordes  thus  collected  is  conveyed  whh  great 
formality  and  state  in  a  royal  barge,  hii^hly  ornamented,  to  be  depositea  at  a  particular 
part  of  the  river  below  tiie  city,  i  Imt  collected  from  the  body  of  the  King  is  jmt  into 
a  vessel  and  txdled,  nnttl  an  oil  separates,  which  oil  is  carefully  collected,  and  with 
this  they,  on  certain  occasions,  anoint  the  singular  image,  called  Sema,  usually  placed 
in  the  temple  after  his  death.  The  body  is  afterwards  burnt  with  great  ceremony.r~ 
Fmlayson*s  Murnm. 

CucuiN  CamssE  Delicacies. — Fat  pork  and  rotten  eggs  they  seemed  to  consider 

as  delectable  morsels,  and  were  not  sparing  in  tlieir  powers  of  consumption.  It  will 
appear  scarcely  credible  to  an  fiuropean,  that  both  here  and  in  many  parts  of  China, 
vesh  eggs  are  looked  upon  with  indifference,  while  those  that  have  become  putrid  are 
much  esteemed,  and  that  the  latter  cost  in  the  market  thirty  per  cent  more  than  tlie 
former ;  eggs  tliat  contain  young  ones  are  still  more  highly  esteemed,  and,  amongst  the 
numerous  dishes  sent  to  us  by  the  King,  were  two  plates  full  of  hatched  eggs,  containing 
young  that  w  ere  already  fledged.  We  were  aasured  that  this  was  considered  a  mark 
of  LT'^at  distinction.  Doubting  still  of  the  fact,  we  sent  them  to  the  soldiers  appointed 
as  our  guard,  who  gobbled  them  up  in  baste  with  the  most  luxurious  voracity.-^ 
■FinlByKifi'f  Minion  io  5msi  and  Coehin  China, 

TvKKisH  Commissariat. — Ailer  Drama  Ali,  in  the  last  Tinftash  campaign,  had 
been  beaten  by  Colocotroni,  he  retreated  to  Corinth,  and  thence  wrote  to  the  Turkish 
Admixai  to  relieve  him  from  apart  of  his  troops,  and  also  to  Yuseph  Pacha,  for  a 
supply  of  provisions,  ftrtiie  amy  were  actoally  dying  of  want.  These  two  Chiefs, 
instead  of  complying  with  these  just  demands,  blocked  uj*  the  gulf,  and  stopped  all 
supplies.  Yuseph  then  opened  the  state  magazines,  and  sold  at  an  enormous  price  (at 
five  francs  the  oke),  his  biscuit  to  the  J'urkish  soldiers,  which  they  of  course  ought  to 
have  had  for  nothing.  The  Admiral  hdd  las  bands  upon  all  merchant  vessels  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  bought  their  cargoes  as  well  as  he  could,  <u\d  theu  made  his  own 
market  with  the  Turkish  troops.  Drama  Aii>  the  General,  seeing  the  game  his  col> 
leagues  were  placing,  saw  that  he  shotiM  get  nothing  unless  he  connived  at  their  prac- 
tices ;  he  did  so,  bntinasted  on  a  considerable  per-centage  on  all  their  gains,  which  ha 
had.  The  soldiers  were  reduced  to  sell  their  arras  for  bread  to  the  .Tews  of  Lerissa, 
who  in  their  turn  made  their  bargain.  Thus  the  nuserable  soldiers  perished  betweeu 
tlie  pla^e  that  raged  among  them;  and  the  starvation  that  their  merciless  leaders 
inflicted  upon  them.  Pmqunilie* 
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Mism'fi  PoTtni  T.— M.  de  Paiavicine  being  a^ked  by  gome  ^ndB  to  join  in  k  mat- 
ter which  wosldfenve  cost  him  SODM  trifle,  hnntily  mterrapted  them,  nnd  said,  that  he 
was  by  no  mefinB  so  rich  as  it  was  supposed.  He  then  shewed  them  a  cabinet  in  his 
chamber;  "  in  that  cabinet  now,"  said  be,  "  I  have  five  hundred  thouemid  iivres  in 
havs  of  siiveT,  that  do  not  hring  ne  m  one  farthing In  the  hank  of  Vemoe  he  had  » 
'  lamdied  thousand  crowns,  but  then  they  only  paid  three  i»er  cent,  intemrt ;  then  at 
Genoa  he  had  four  hundred  thousand  livrcs,  where  the  rate  of  interest  was  equally  low, 
aad  therefore  "  that  can  be  no  great  thiagc^" — and  so  be  went  on. — Memmretde  GourviUe. 

Propvk  Bvbaviovr  at  StAMr.^I>urii)g  rite  whole  ef  Hie  virit  the  Buile  of  the 
Chiel  lay  prostrate  on  the  f  arth  before  him,  and  at  a  distance.  When  addressed,  they 
did  not  dare  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  him  ;  but,  Taif:ino:tlie  head  a  littlo,  and  touching 
the  forehead  with  both  hands,  united  iu  the  maouer  by  which  we  wwild  express  the 
moet  earnest  supplication,  their  hioks  still  directed  to  the  ground,  they  whispered  att 
answer  in  the  mcst  huTnilintinp'  tone.  ■^J'he  manner  in  which  he  was  approached  by  the 
sexvaais  of  his  household  was  erea  still  more  revolting  to  natwe : — ^\Vhen  refreshments 
were  ordered,  they  crawled  Inward  on  all  famn,  supported  on  die  elbows  and  toes, 
t4ie  body  being  dragged  on  the  ground*  Id  this  mawfter  they  pushed  the  dishes  hefen* 
tlif'^.  {r-Tti  time  to  time,  in  the  test  manner  that  tlieir  constrained  and  beastlike  manner 
wouid  uilmit,  ontil  they  had  put  them  into  their  place,  when  they  retreated  backward 
in  the  same  grovelUng  manner,  but  withoot  taming  roaiid^fl*ilsy»»i»'j  Mksimt  to  Shmi 

Rebuke  or  a  Kixc  uy  a  Grenadieh. — I  often  recollect  au  expression  lliaf  escaped 
a  grenadiiT  during  a  dinner  e^iven  to  Louis  XV.,  at  his  camp  in  Compiegoe,  and 
which  made  a  Btrong  impression  on  mv  mind.  Ihe  tub'.e  was  laid  out  under  an  im- 
mense tent ;  it  held  about  one  hundred  eovew ;  the  dishes  were  brought  in  by  grena- 
tliers.  I  he  delicacy  of  the  i'rince'ii  oTjjnris  was  shocked  by  the  smell  that  proceedod 
from  these  soldiers,  in  a  warm  and  confined  room.  "  These  good  people,"  said  lie, 
rather  loudly,  "  smell  strongly  of  the  sodksb"— *'  No  doubt,"  Idimtl)^  replied  a  grena- 
Aier, "  because  we  have  none  to  weer/'  A  deep  aOence  fbUowed  this  reply.— Ajgur's 
ReeoUectUms,  p.  '2B. 

A  Gentlkbian  two  tuocsand  years  op  ace. — A  man,  who  was  quite  as  as- 
tonishing as  his  foitime-teUer,  often  visited  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Tins  was  the 

Coimt  de  St.  Gemnln,  \Nho  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  he  had  lived  several  co7i- 
turies.  One  day,  at  her  toilet,  Mada^ne  r?.id  to  him,  in  my  pres»  iice,  "  What  was  the 
personal  api>earance  of  Francis  I.  ?  lie  was  a  king  1  should  have  liked." — **  He  was,, 
indeed,  very  captiTating,"  said  St*  Germain  ;  aaid  he  proceeded  to  describe  his  &ce 
nnd  person,  as  one  does  that  of  a  man  one  has  accurately  observed.  "  It  is  a  pity  he 
was  too  ardent.  I  could  have  given  him  some  good  advice,  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  all  his  misfoittmes ;  but  he  woold  not  have  followed  it ;  for  it  seems  as  if  » 
fatality  attended  princes,  finrcing  them  to  shut  their  ears,  those  of  the  mind  at  least, 
to  th^  best  advice,  and  especially  in  the  most  critical  moments."—"  And  the  con- 
stable," said  Madame,  "  what  do  you  say  of  him  1" — "  I  cannot  say  much  good,  or 
mnch  hem  of  him,"  replied  he.  "  Was  the  court  of  Francis  veij  briHiantl*' — 
"\'ery  brilliant  ;  hut  those  of  his  granclsons  infliiitc'y  surpassed  it.  In  the  time  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Mai^aret  of  Valois,  it  was  a  land  of  enchantment,  a  temple,  sacred 
to  pleasures  of  every  kind ;  those  of  the  mind  were  not  neglected.  The  two  queens 
were  learned,  wrote  verses,  and  spoke  with  captivating  grace  and  eloquence."  Ma-^ 
d"cime  said,  laughing,  *•  You  seem  to  have  seen  all  this." — "  I  have  an  excellent 
memory,"  said  he,  "  and  have  read  the  history  of  France  with  great  care.  I  some- 
times amuse  myself,  not  by  making,  but  by  letting  it  be  believed,  that  I  lived  in  old 
times." — *'  You  do  not  tell  me  your  age,  however,  and  you  give  yourself  out  for  wrj 
old.  The  Toantess  de  Gerpy,  who  waf  ambnsj;-i<lr(  to  Venice,  I  tliink  fifty  years 
ago,  says  she  kncwyou  there  exactly  what  you  are  now.  ' — "  li  is  true,  Madame,  that 
1  have  known  Madame  de  Gergy  a  long  time." — **  Bnt  according  to  what  she  aaye, 
you  would  he  more  than  a  hundred.''—"  That  is  not  impossible,"  said  he,  laut^hing, 
"  but  it  is,  1  allow,  still  more  possible  tbat  Madame  (ierpy,  for  whom  1  have  the 
greatest  respect,  may  be  in  her  dotage." — "  You  have  given  her  an  elixir,  the  effect 
of  whicli  is  surprising.  She  deelaies,  that  for  a  long  time  she  has  felt  as  if  she  was 
only  fonr-pnd- twenty  years  of  t\';c  ;  why  don't  you  give  some  to  the  kh^  "  Ah  ! 
Msidame,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  "  I  must  be  mad  to  think  of  giving  the  king 
an  nnknown  dmg."   I  went  into  my  room  to  write  down  this  conversation. 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  King,  fl^ame  de  Pompadour,  some  lords  of  the  conr^ 
?Tid  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  were  t;i!k)n<^  about  his  scrret  for  causing  the  spots  in 
^Uamonds  to  disappear.  Ihe  King  ordered  a  diamond  of  middling  size,  which  had  a 
epot,  to  be  Lrougiit.  It  was  weighed ;  and  the  King  said  to  the  Coont,  '*  It  is  vilued 
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at  two  hundred  and  forty  pouTids,  but  it  would  be  v.-orth  f  ur  hundred,  if  it  bad  no 
apot.  Win  jou  try  to  put  a  hundred  and  fiix^  poundi^  into  my  pocket  ?"  He  ex- 
andned  it  earefuUy,  and  said,  **  It  may  be  done;  mid  I  will  bring  it  you  again  ia  » 
moTitb."  At  t}ie  timo  appointed,  the  Count  brought  back  the  diamond,  without  a 
spot,  and  pare  it  to  the  Kinj^.  It  was  wrapt  in  a  cloth  of  amiai\t}ni«,  which  ho  took 
off.  The  lim^  had  it  weighed,  and  found  it  but  very  little  diminishrd.  The  Kinj^ 
lent  it  to  hi»  jeweller,  by  M.  Gontaot,  without  telHng^  bim  any  thing  of  what  bad 
passed.  Tlio  jewelh  r  pave  three  hundred  and  eiglity  pound*  for  it.  I  Sie  Kini^,  how- 
ever, sent  for  it  back  again,  and  kept  it  aa  a  curiosity.  He  could  not  overcome  his 
eurprifie,  and  said,  that  M.  de  St.  Germain  mutt  be  worOk  miffions,  e(«]>ecially  if  he 
liM  also  the  hi  cn  t  of  making  large  diamonds  out  of  a  number  of  smftll  ones.  He 
neither  said  that  he  hud,  nor  that  ho  ha^l  not ;  but  he  posilively  asserted,  that  ho 
could  make  pearla  grow,  and  give  them  the  finest  water*  1  he  King  paid  him  great 
atteotion,  ana  so  did  Madame  de  Pompadoor.  It  was  ttom  ber  I  learnt  what  I  Uami 
just  related.  M.  Quesnay  said,  talking  of  the  pearls,  "  They  are  produced  by  a  dis- 
e-APc  in  the  oyster.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  cause  of  it ;  but,  he  tliat  as  it  may,  he 
not  the  Icsd  a  quack,  since  he  pretends  to  have  the  e/txir  vitie,  aud  to  have  Uved  se- 
veral centuries.  Our  master  is,  bowerer,  infifenaeted  by  bim*  and  sometimea  taDta  cf 
him  as  if  his  descent  were  illustrious." 

I  bave  seen  him  frequently ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  ;  he  was  neither  fat  nor 
Uiin  ;  be  bad  an  acute,  intelligent  look ;  dressed  very  flimply,  but  in  good  taste  ;  he 
wore  very  fine  diamonds  in  hiB  rings,  watch,  and  suufi'-box.  He  came,  one  day,  to 
visit  Madame  de  I'on^jiadour,  at  a  time  when  the  court  was  in  full  Hjdrndour,  with 
knee  and  shoe-bnckies  of  diamonds  so  fine  and  brilliant,  that  IMadame  said,  she  did 
not  beliere  tbe  King  bad  any  equal  to  them*  He  went  into  die  aati-cbambeir  to  take 
tlieni  off,  and  hronght  them  to  be  examined  ;  tlicy  were  c  ompared  with  utliers  in  the 
room,  and  the  Duke  de  Goiitaut,  wlio  was  jiresent,  said,  tlicy  were  worth  ?.x  Inast  eight 
thousand  pouuds.  lie  were,  ;;t  the  same  lime,  a  snuff-box  of  iuestiinubie  vidue,  and 
Ittby  aleeve  buttons,  wbich  were  perfeetly  dazzling.  Nobody  could  find  out  by  what 
means  this  man  became  so  rich  and  so  remarkable  ;  but  tlie  king  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  spoken  of  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  He  waa  said  to  be  a  bastard  son  of  tbe 
King  of  Portugal.— Memoirs  of  Madmne  du  Hauuet,  p.  100. 

Dkath  of  Ali  Pacha. — Difierait  Facbas,  of  inferior  rank,  had  been  several 
limes  to  visit  Ali.  On  the  13th  day  of  the  Moon,  Djeraaziul  Awwel  (the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruaiy)  Mohamed  Pacha,  Goverocn'  of  the  Morea,  offered  to  procure  for  Ali  every 
poastble  comfort;  naming,  particularly,  provisions.  Ali  replied  to  tbis  oKer,  tbatbe 
desired  nothing  more  than  a  supply  of  meat  ;  he  added,  however,  tliat  he  had  still 
another  wiBh,  though  his  unwillingness  to  ofiVnd  the  scruples  of  reli^^ion  forbade  him 
to  give  utterauce  to  it.  Being  pressed  to  name  it,  he  owned  that  it  was  wine  wliich 
be  wished  for,  and  Mobamed  Pacha  promifled  that  he  should  receive  it.  The  conver- 
sation continued  for  some  time  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  till  at  last,  INTohamed 
Pacha  rose  to  take  leave.  Being  of  the  same  rank,  they  rose  at  the  same  moment 
from  tbe  so^,  according  to  Ae  usual  ceremony,  and  before  leaving  tbe  room,  Moba- 
med Pacha  bowed  profoundly.  Ali  returned  the  eon^liment ;  but*  at  the  instant  of 
his  inclination,  Mobamed  executed  the  will  of  hifl  BOveieign,  and  put  bim  to  death  by 
plunging  a  poniard  into  his  left  breast. 

He  immediately  quitted  tbe  apartment,  and  announced  that  Ali  bad  ceased  to  exist. 
— Waddingtons  Visit  to  Greece,  p.  234. 

Hi^i  fvnY  or  CoFi  rp.  in  KrncpE. — Hitherto,  coflee-hnngcs  were  confined  to  the 
east,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deteraainc,  exactly,  when  its  use  wa^  introduced  into 
Eoiope.  Pietro  de  la  Vaile,  writing  firom  Constantinople  in  1615,  says,  that  when  be 
returns  to  Italy,  he  will  bring  some  coffee  with  him ;  whether  he  did  or  not,  caimot  be 
ascertained  ;  i>ut  in  1644,  it  was  certainly  introduced  into-  Marseilles ;  in  1660,  a 
considexable  quantity  was  imported  from  Egypt  into  thnt  city  ;  and  in  1671,  a  coffee- 
bouse  was  opimed  in  it.  In  165T,Tlievenot  brought  a  small  quantity  to  Paris  ;  its  use, 
however,  was  confined  to  those  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Levant,  and  their  friends. 

Its  general  introduction  and  finn  establishment  in  France,  were  brought  about  in  a 
manner  truly  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  conntiy.  In  1669,  an  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Porte,  arrived  at  Paris,  who  rendered  himself  very  fashionable,  as  well 
as  a  great  fevonrite  by  his  politeness,  gallantry,  and  wit;  persons  of  rank,  especially 
ladies,  visited  hiin  :  to  them  he  gave  coffee  ;  and'thus  a  bitter  and  black  bevemge, 
which,  prescribed  by  a  Frenchman,  would  have  been  rejected  with  disgust,  became  a 
f;ivriuri*('  nnd  fashionable  liquetir,  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  presented 
by  a  i  urk  of  "vdt  and  gallantry.   Tbe  rage  for  coffee  having  been  thus  spread,  an 
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AnQenian  of  die  name  of  Pascal,  took  adrantage  of  it,  mid  in  1672,  opened  a  cotfee- 
bouMin  Fam;  trat  in  coiiseqiieiice  of  the  venr  interior  manacrm        it  was  fitted,  np, 

and  the  low  coinjiany  adniiiti  d,  Ms  j^clunne  aid  not  succeed.  Procopius,  a  Florentine, 
perceiving  tiie  error,  titled  up  a  tine  apartment,  and  having  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation among  the  epicures  by  the  introduction  of  ices  into  Paris,  his  coftee-house  met 
with  great  encouragement. 

One  very  beneficial  cfni'^cqupnce  resulted  from  the  general  and  fat<liionabte  we  of 
coffee  in  Paris :  in  the  scventeeth  century,  habita  of  intoxication  prevaiJed,  even 
«ni0^  tbe  highest  clasies,  who  were  not  ashnud  to  frequent  tiie  eoAarett  in  partiee, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  degrading  debauch.  Louis  XIV.  in  vain  had  exerted  his  in- 
fluence. diTPctod  his  indij^naiion,  chkI  appealed  to  the  lore  Hnd  reKjicct  of  his  snhjects  for 
their  gruud  uiouartii,  to  put  down  Lius  practice  ;  what  he  could  not  do,  Procopiui>  aiid 
the  other  cofiee^hott^e  keejMfrs  accomplished.  The  eabartts  were  deeeiied  by  men  of 
rank  and  of  letters:  the  coffee-houses  became  the  places  of  their  resort,  and  at  this 
period,  Saurin,  La  Mothe,  Dauchet,  Boindin,  J.  h,  Kousscau,  Uq,  met  there,  and 
planned  or  compoMd  their  meet  cdehratod  pieces. 
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OXFORD. 

NMMiAerS4^The  following  degrees  were  conlsifBd  x-^ 

Matttn  tf  ArU, 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Walker,  Kxeter  College.    Rev.  F.  Richardson,  University  Collc^. 
Rev.  G.  B  F  Potticary,  INTagdaUnTTall.    Rev.  Francis  J.  Blandy,  Fellow  of  St. 
Rev.  William  i  lutchins,  Magdalen  HalL       John's  College. 
Robert  O.  Rogers,  Oriel  College.  Sinum  Wehb,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Meroer,  'nniity  College. 

Boefte/ors  o  f  Arts. 

Baldwin  Fulford,  Exeter  College.  Wilham  Com pton.  Trinity  College. 

Caledon  G.  Dupre,  St.  Mary's  llalL  Francis  Drake,  Worcester  College. 

W.  J.  Copleston,  Corpus  Christi  College.  Robert  Evans,  Jesus'  College. 
Thomas  Evans,  Oriel  College.  William  Dunn,  lialiol  Colle^, 

Mr.  Rice  Rccs  and  ^Ir.  Henry  Reynolds,  Commoners  of  Jesus'  College,  have  been 
e  let  ted  Scholars  of  that  Society. 
James  F.  Crouch  and  John  W.*  Richards  have  been  admitted  Scholars  of  Corpus 

Christi  College. 

John  Dayman,  13  A.  and  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been  elected  Teilow 
of  that  Society. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Meredith,  BA.  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 

Decpmher  1. — ^I  he  following  dpgreps  were  conferred  :— 

The  Kev.G.  Saxbv  Penfold,  of  Merton  College,  and  Hector  of  Christclmrch,  St. 
Mary-laobonne,  6acneI<nrandDoGtittin  Div^ty,  by  accumulation,  grmid  compounder* 

Mmttn  of  Arts. 

John  DavoTiport,  Worcester  College.  Rev.  R.  C.  Uathwaj,  Jesus*  CoUege. 

Rev.  G.  Lowdon  Hanson,  Queen's  Coll. 

Bacbtlors  of  Arts. 

James  Hadley ,  Worcester  College.  C.  Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Chnst  Chnrch. 

Edward  Cove,  Worcester  CoUege.  W.  Drury  l  lolden,  Christ  ChtlKch. 

Edward  N.  Uenning,  Worcester  College.  W.  Hazel,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  A.  Holland,  Worcester  College.  Peter  Hall,  Brazcncse  CoUege. 

AdolphusKent.  Exeter  ColK^e.  Meathfield  W.  iiickes,  Pembroke  College. 

Peter  1! rot t  Bull,  Qupf^'i's  CoUeo^e.  .Tames  Huohe«,  .lesus'  Cnliege. 

Philip  Jacob,  Corpus  Clinsti  CoUege.  GriliiLh  Howei,  Jesus'  Coiiege. 
John  Kbunbleton,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

The  fonowiug  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  ChaaceIlor*s  prizes  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  Ijaiin  Verses. — **  Montes  !*vrcna'i." 

For  an  Englisii  Esaaii. — •*  la  u  lude  or  a  rvi:i;cd  age  more  faFOunhle  to  the  prodac« 
tion  of  works  of  fiction  1*' 
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Far  a  iMlin  Eitay. — "  Qnihus  practpud  de  caasis  in  aitium  libenliUBI  ItlNUb  Ro* 
mm,  Gnsda,  vix  pares,  uedotn  supexkwes  ev«»erint*" 

llie  fist  of  the  wore  subjects  is  mteuded  ftnr  those  gottUeaiea  of  the  UnivernQr  who 
liave  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  of  matriimlatioii ;  and  the  other  two  for 
Bach  M  have  exceedtnl  four,  hut  not  completed  seven  yenrs. 

Sir  J^eiidigate's  Prize— (or  the  best  composition  in  Engiinh  verse,  not  contain" 

ing  either  nun  or  fewer  tft<m  fifty  line$,  by  any  OndergnuKiate,  who  has  not  exceeded 
four  years  from  the  time  of  his  matriculation — "  Trajan's  Fillar." 

The  eicrcises  are  all  to  be  sent  under  a  sealed  cover  to  the  Registrar  of  the  T  Univer- 
sity, ou  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  next.  J^'one  >\  ill  be  received  after  tiiat  day, 
Tm  author  is  vequired  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to  distinguish  his  composition  by  what 
motto  lie  pleases  ;  sending  at  the  same  time  his  name  sealed  up  under  anotlier  cover, 
with  the  motto  inscribed  upon  it.  No  penon  who  has  already  obtained  a  prize  will  be 
deened  entitled  to  a  second  piise  of  Uie  same  desci^ptioii. 

The  ezemises  to  which  the  prizes  shall  hare  been  adjudged,  will  be  repeated  (after 
a  previous  relu  arsal)  in  the  1  heatre,  upon  the  Costtmemoration  Day,  immediately 
after  the  Pubjiic  Qrator's  Crcweian  Oration. 

December  8. — ^Mr.  W.  Cripps,  of  Trini^  College,  was  elected  to  the  Vinoian  Sdio- 
larsbip.  ^ 

The  ibUowing  degrees  were  conferred  :— • 

Doctor  in  Civil  Lau\ 

Philip  WilUame,  Esq*  hte  FeUow  of  New  College,  Vinerian  Pro&ssor  of  Commoa 
Uiw,  Gnmd  Conqmoader. 

Masie-rii  of  Arts* 
Bev.  J.  Allan  Park,  Balioi  CoU^,  Grand  Compounder. 
Alexander  A.  Fkik,  BaUol  College. 

Badtdors  of  ArtM. 

George  Monnington,  Worcester  Cottege.  Geo.  F.  P.  Jenkins,  Pembroke  College*  ' 
John  May,  Exeter  College.  M'illiam  Leslie,  Lincoln  College. 

Charles  Gillbee,  Queen^s  College.  Arthur  Lewis,  rhnity  College. 

Hoiatia  Todd,  Qneen's  College.  Wadham  Locke,  Merton  College* 

Bichard  Lewis,  IMa>;dalen  Hall. 
December  17.— -The  following  degrees  were  conferred  i-^ 

7>r).  f(tr  in  Diviiiittj. 
Rev.  Joseph  W  bite  ISiblock,  St.  Kdiuuiid  iiail. 

Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
Bev.  G.  Leeaoa  Cuxsham. 

MeKsn  of  Arts* 

John  Wright,  Brasenon  College,  Grand   W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  Brasenosc  College. 

Compounder.  RoT*  SUiphen  Sandeison,  Pembroke  ColL 

Kev.  \V,  Comish,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll. 

Bacheitrrs  of  Arts. 

J.  N.  Palmer,  St.  John's  College,  Grand  John  Parry,  Craven  Scholar  and  Scholar 

Coin})ounder.  of  Braseuose  College. 

Thomas  Mon-is,  Magdalen  Hall.  Cyrus  Morrall,  Brasenose  Col]e;::p. 

Iluunas  Sale,  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.  John  Derby  ^Ness,  Lord  Creeve's  Jixhibi- 

Roger  PiUdngton,  ]&ieter  College.  tioner,  l^ncoln  Coflege. 

Willi  un  Palmer,  St.  Mail's  Hall.  George  W.  Brooks,  Christ  Chnrdi. 

W.  Luke  Nichols,  Queen  «  College.  Edward  Jones,  Jesus'  College. 

Elisha  W.  Hood,  W  ailham  C'oUege.  Geo.  Morris,  Scholar  of  Corpus  ChristL 

Geoqie  A.  Smyth,  Edmund  Hall.  James  HutchiiisoD,  St.  John's  College. 
Thomas  Ridddl,  Edmund  UalL 


CAMBRIDGE. 

DuembcrT, — At  a  congregation  held  this  day  the  following  degrees  were  conferred: 

Doctor  in  Fhysic. 
Edward  J.  Seymour,  Jesus'  CoUege. 

Bachelor  in  Dmnitif. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Faulkner,  St.  John's  CoUegc,  (Compounder.) 
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Masttn  of  Arts, 
ThomM  Kawson,  Trinity  College,  (Compounder.) 
WiUim  ConKwett,  Jmob'  CoHBge. 

Saehelon  in  Civil  Law* 

John  T).  Bumaby,  Emmanuel  College. 
Rev.  \V.  G-dxiv,  Trinity  TIall.  (Coumpounder.) 
Kev.  lleury  Good,  1  nuity  llalL 

Biuhehrt  of  Aru, 
Hmixy  B.  YtAia,  %L  Jobii**  College. 
WiUiua  C.  Hnmplwey,  St.  FMei^t  Colkgo. 

At  the  above  congregation*  graces  to  the  following  effect  passed  the  Senate 

To  appoint  Professor  Starkie,  l\Tr.  rindal,  of  Trinity  College,  ud  JUr,  Alderaon, 
of  Caius,  Counsel  to  the  University. 

To  increase  fhe  funds  of  the  library,  by  a  qvaiterly  contribvtMm  oS  one  alullmg  an4 
aixpenre  from  each  Member  of  the  University,  esperirilly  Sizars. 

To  rQ3cind  the  6th  regulatiou  of  the  previous  exauuuatioa,  viz :  *'  lliat  every 
person  when  examined,  shall  be  required  to  construe  some  portion  of  each  of  the 
aoibjecli  ao  to  be  appouited ;  to  explain  the  grammaticHl  construction  of  particular 
passfit^t't* ;  and  to  answer  printed  question  -  relating  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  geography,  chronology,  and  history  of  the  other  subjects  of  examination. 

And  to  snbetitote  lite  followuig,  vis :  **  That  every  person,  when  examined,  shall 
be  required,  (l)  to  translate  some  portion  of  each  of  the  subjects  appointed  as  afore- 
said ;  (2)  to  construe  and  explain  passages  of  the  same  ;  and  (3)  to  answer  printed 
questions  relating  to  the  e^ddences  relating  to  Christianity.** 

To  allow  an  additional  day  for  the  examination ;  to  put  the  ezaounation  under  the 
superinten^r  rrp  nf  the  Pro-Proctors  for  the  time  being;  and  to  authori/e  the  Pro- 
Proctors  and  the  four  Examiners  to  require  the  attendance  of  one,  and  tho  same  time, 
of  no  greater  number  of  the  persons  to  be  examined  than  can  he  properly  accomnu^ 
dated  in  the  Senate  House." 

The  siib  jert  of  t!ip  f 'l5:incellor's  English  poem  for  the  present  year  is  Feni^e.  Dec.  14. 
Mr.  W\  i'owley,  ot  Je&us  College,  was  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Charles 
Eckersall,  BIA.  of  Corpna  Chiisti  College,  Oxind,  vis  admitted  adnMte  of  this 
Universitv. 

The  following  graces  passed  the  Senate  : 

To  appoint  INIr.  Hughes,  of  Kmrnanuel  College,  an  Exajniner  at  the  Classical 
Examination  after  admission  ad  Respondandnm  QuMtifin,  in  Jannaiy  next,  iaatead  of 
Mr.  l  aw,  of  Si.  John's  College. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Warren,  of  Jesus  College,  and  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  Catherine  Hall,, 
(die  Moderaton  of  the  preceding  year)  also  Mr.  Hughes,  of  St.  John's  CoBege  ;  Mr. 
Kamsay,  of  Jesus'  College,  iMr.  Fennel,  of  QuMtt's  CoU^,  aod  Mr.  Foit»,  of  Christ 
College,  Examiners  of  the  Qua  stionist  in  JaTMiary  next. 

I'o  allow  the  Moderators  and  Examiners  with  the  approbation  of  the  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Phyuc,  to  condoct  the  examonatiOD  of  the  fsst  six  cluses  in  the 
Public  School. 

To  re-appoint  the  Svndicate  empowered  by  a  grace  of  Nov.  24,  1824,  to  treat  with 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  King's  Coilege,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Old  Court  j  the 
property  of  the  said  College. 

To  allow  Professor  Lee  to  retain  their  Arabic  MSS*  ohtaiiisd  by  gnoe  ont  of  the 
Public  Library,  till  Midsummer  next. 

To  apixmit  die  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Master  ot  Jesus,  the  Master  of  Downing,  Dr. 
Haviland,  Professor  Turton,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr.  By  am,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr» 
Shelford,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  Urawlpy,  Mr.  Tasker,  and  ISIr.  King,  a  Syndicah  to  rf>nsider 
the  expediency  of  building  an  ilxammation  Hall,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  before 
the  first  of  May  next,  on  me  best  nte  for  tibe  same,  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  the 
design  into  effect. 

To  affix  the  University  R(«al  to  the  letters  patent  of  Professor  Slarkie,  "  Mr.  Tindal, 
and  Mr.  Alderson,  University  Counsel." 

December  22. — A  grace  passed  the  Senate  To  affix  the  University  seal  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  requesting  him  to  determine  after  h(  arint^  Counsel, 
the  manners  in  which  the  professors  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  are,  in 
lutme,  to  he  dected." 

Sidney  Gedge,  Esq.  BA.  of  Catharine  HiH,  has  been  elected  a  Foondatioii  Fetloir 
of  that  society. 
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BCCLBSIA8TICAL  PBEPBRMBNTS. 

Oxford. — Rev.  F.  Swan,  BD.  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lin- 
cdn. — Rev.  G.  H.  Curton,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  l*]a«t  Barkwith,  Lincolnshire  ;  Pa- 
tron, G.  R,  Ilenea^e,  Estj.  f)f  Ilaiuton  House. — Kov.  Henry  ^Vt  tlu  iTll,  liD.  to  tlie 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford. — Rev.  B.  Pope,  to  the  V  icarage  of  Uxbome,  St.  George, 
Wfltt.— Rev.  J.  SamnaMs,  MA.  to  the  Rectoiy  of  Huggate,  in  the  East  Bidinf  of 
Yorkshire ;  Patron,  ITie  King. — Rev.  W.  Greenhill,  BD.  to  the  Rectory  of  Famliam, 
in  the  Coanty  of  Essex ;  Patrons,  tlic  President  and  Follo'«*s  of  Trinity  Collepo.— Rev. 
John  Davison,  BD.  to  be  Prebend  of  Worcester  College. — Rev.  F.  C.  Masjiiugberd, 
MA.  to  the  United  Rectory  of  South  Onuby,  with  Ketsby,  Driby,  and  the  Vicarage 
of  Calceby  annexed  ;  Patron,  C,  B.  Massin^berd,  Ksq.  of  Omisby  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 
—Rev.  Charles  Trelawney  ColUns  to  tlie  Rectory  of  Timsbury  f  Patrons,  the  Master 
aad  Fellows  of  Baliol  College. 

CtaMdge. — Rev.  Thomas Kennion,  B  A.  to  the peipetlial  Giintcy  of  HazfOgate  ;  Pa- 
tron, Rev.  A.  Cheap. — ^Rev.  Edward  M.  Salter,  MA.  to  the  united Rpctories  of  VVt>od 
A'ortonand  Swauton  Covers,  Norfolk. — Rev.  Gooch  Fowell,  MA.  to  beperj>etual  Cu- 
nfeofSt.  Maiy'a  inTlietfbrd;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. — ^Rer.  IVsaple  Ckeva- 
lier,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catharin<!  Hall,  to  the  Vicaraje  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great, 
— RcT.  Tsham  Case,  ^lA.  to  tlie  Vicarage  of  IMethcrinf;liam,  in  tlie  county  of  Lincoln  ; 
Patron,  the  Karl  of  Bristol. — liuu.  and  Rev.  K.  Rice,  DD.  to  be  Dean  of  Gloucester. — ^  '  ' 
Ber.  Jolm  BafidlOB,  BD.  to  be  Plrebeod  of  Worcester. 


PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  TII!^  PPvINCIPAL  CANALS,  DUCKS, 
WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS- 


liimiin: 

^"trj-  

Bpinere  and  Clic<tteif  

Grand  Junction  

lidddprsfieid   

K^nnet  aud  AVQS^*  <  

Lancastor   

I^erd^  anilUMaTOO).,..  

Chtfufd^fttR^'i    J.  .•m*i<*  

llodidftle. .   

Stafford  anil  WW«ler  ;  J 

Tr*>ntaiil  M-i   

Wftrwick  tiiHi  iiirrningiiaiu  


1(H) 


Commercial. 

lit  India......  

pioii  

Si.  Catherine's  

H!|>t  India  , , .  ,  

EMt  \AnAon4Wi^4  ....... 

Creud  Juoet 
Kent  

^utb  London  .....   

W«»t Middlciex  .i.*... 


GAS  COMP 


<^tT  of  London   100 

I>ittft,New  100 

ConUneolal  100 

ImpeHo.! ...  

Uni"."l  (H-.-icral 
W^e*'"i;ii:iic:'  . . . 


.  ■  *  *  .  * 


50 


Amt.. 
]):ii<l. 

IVr 

siiitiv. 

UK) 

240 

17  10 

100 

I'lm 

m 

194 

lOf) 

■V 

40 

17 

i3 

100 

m) 

47 

«5 

m 

I«0 

mo 

100 

•2000 

21H) 

78 

M 

100 

;o 

KM) 

10-2 

100 

H(> 

10 

10  dis. 

100  J 

100 

125 

m 

m 

100 

100 

ino 

HO 

78 

90 

l(iO 

40 

80 

8 

2  10 

40 

40 

ir> 

9 

r 

r.7 

INSUIUVNCii  UI  FICES. 

Alliiiiice   100 

liirtn  Marine   lOO 

Vtlaa   60 

Gloh<«  

Oii.U'Kmi   H«> 

I::)l>ctiril   .'><MI 

ljiiii«t<i:i   i.'.'> 

Prot.Tt.ir   2" 

ilD.k   20 

R.L>yal  Exchaoge  


I  .■\n^l.i->!<»xii'au   100 

'  Uilt-»  CliiU    10(1 

'  n.ilaiuis  ,   4110 

IJraziliaii    ll»<> 

Cai^lell.i                                .  IdO 

Chilian   liH) 

I'olujiibian   100 

fJcn^ral  Mining   100 

Havtion   lOM 

l'ot<i-i  ,   :>(• 

lU'al  1>«1  IMouio  40(1 

Kiude  la  Plata  100 

United  Mexleni   40 


I  anSCBLLANEOVS. 

i  Aiistr.iliiifi  A!Tri<-ciUiir;il Comp.lOO 
:  Canada  A;rii<iiUuraI  Dilto..  lOlt 

('Mlonjblaii  Ditto   I(><» 

^  .Mcxi- nil  Ti  .diiic  Kitlu  100 

Columhiari  Pearl  Ti^fieff. ...  9S 

Coral  aad  Pearl  Ditto ....... 

Geoeral  Steam  NavfiratloQ lOO 

U(|!iitablc  Loan  Hank   50 

Irish  Provinria!  Dank  

Rirtdcla  Pl.tta  Ajrrirul.Coni|i.  lOOj 
Wo^t  India  Coiii|i;uiy   100| 


Amt. 

IV  r 

pinM. 

10 

11  Itf 

5 

10 

% 

8 

l(K) 

160 

10 

19  10 

:,tl 

110 

12  1(1 

'2 

1  10 

2 

n  to 

100 

3;. 

38 

5 

4 

ur. 

40 

0  10 

r> 

4  - 

5 

7  10 

& 

11 

5 

5 

2  10 

5 

2  10 

100 

42:. 

it 

6  ■ 

so 

14  10 

3 

1:5 

10 

24 

!y 

5 

10 

f) 

IS 

8  10 

4 

'4 

ft 

9  10 

7  10 

6 

1  r. 

6 

«  10 

RoBUT  W.  Moomi^ 
fO,  Tokiii*lioiifo-yoKd,  LoUibvy. 
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U»T  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS. 

Six  Lettrrs  on  Uie  Pa.<t  OperaUouA  and  1;  uture  l^^ro^pecU  of  Joint  Stock  Compameii. 
By  Jobn  Wtlki,  Jon.  Kaq. 

The  Rev.  It.  W.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  ]  itrntry  ^>f  i<^tv,  has  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  an  EsMy  OA  CnMUOlogy*  being 
the  sulteUinceot  a  i  aper  sulinuLied  hy  huu  to  that  Society. 

The  Uev.  Christopher  Anderson  is  about  to  ptit  to  Press,  a  Worit,  ctUed  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Human  Fiimily ;  with  tibe  Duties  and  Advsnuig^  which  are 
uiTolved  in  that  singular  Constitntion." 

The  History  of  &»<land,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  by  the  Bet,  Alexander  Stewart ; 
in  1  vol.  12mo,  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Geoi^e  Fultnn  is  about  to  publish  "  Letiou  ada]>tod  to  the  Caf^tiea  of 
Children  ;  with  a  VocabulaEy,"  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

Preparing  for  PdUicatiMi,  is  1  vol.  4to,  unifermly  printed  widi  Dr.  Todd's 
Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Etymons  of  T  Jiglish  Words.  By  John  Thomson, 
M.H.I,  and  M.A.S.  lats  Phvato  Secretary  to  the  JUarquis,  of  liastings,  Gavexaot- 
Geotiral  of  India. 

Speedily  will  be  published^  in  one  neat  Pocket  Volume,  royal  IBmo.  The  New 

French  Manual,  and  Traveller's  Companion;  contidaing  a  familiar  Introduction  tO 
French  Pronunciation,  a  Vocabulaiy,  and  a  Selection  of  Phrases  on  the  most  common 
andmefUl  mibjects ; — also,  a  Series (rf  Convemtkms,  descnptive  of  die  Pablic  Boild- 
higs,  Institutions,  Curiosities,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  the  Itonch  Capital ; 
with  Models  of  Cards  and  Letters,  and  Tables  of  Frpiich  and  British  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures ; — exhibiting  the  exact  Pronundation  of  every  Word.  Phrase,  &cc.  con- 
tained in  tiie  Work.   By  Gabriel  Snrenne,  FS8A.  TeaelMr  of  Francb,  Edinburgh. 

Next  IVIonth  will  be  pu'blished,  8vo.  Mathematical  Tables  ;  containing  imj)roved 
Tables  of  Logarithms  of  >f  umbers.  Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants,  together 
with  a  number  of  others,  useful  in  Practical  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navigation, 
Engineering,  and  Business ;  preceded  by  a  copious  Introduction,  embracing  their 
Expl  ination,  and  Rules  and  Formula!  for  their  application,  with  a  Collection  of  appro- 
priate Lxercises.   By  William  Uatbraith,  AM.  Lecturer  (m  Mathematics,  Edinburgh. 

Earfy  in  Jmnary  wiU  be  paUiahed,  in  Demy  ISno.  Hooxt  at  Home,  by  Mxs,  C.  B. 
Wibou. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  Li  pwparing  for  publication  **  Panl  Jooea,"  a  Romance,  an 

3  vols,  post  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  poblbhed,  a  Historical  Novel,  iadvols.lfmo,  entitled  *•  William 

Douglas  ;  or  the  Scottish  Exiles." 

Nearly  ready,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  "  llie  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual.  By  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's. 

In  thalfteaB,  a  vahaUe  Work,  entitled  *'  The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nationa ;  or  a 
Comparison  of  the  different  Bases  of  Human  Character  and  Talent,"  in  1  vol,  8vo. 
-  On  the  1st  of  Jannary  will  be  published,  in  1  voL  12mo,  I'he  Father's  Guide  in  the 
selection  of  a  Sdioollorlua  Son;  bangasbort  Aoeoont  <rfaU^SelioalainEhglaitd 
from  which  Scholars  have  a  claim  to  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and 
other  Honors  and  Emohiineata  in  the  two  Univenitiefl.  By  a  Mawbar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

I^rncB  of  the  Heart ;  with  other  Foema.  Bv  Ahoic  A.  Watti,  Antfaor  of  Poetical 
Sketches.    In  1  vol,  foolscap,  with  a  Vignette  Title-page. 

Sketches  selected  from  the  Note  Book  of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By 
'  Cr.  K.  Hervey,  Aathor  of  Anstralia.  ' 

The  First  number  of  Bolster's  Quai  tertji^  M^azine,  is  to  appear  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  on  Hm  1st  of  Felnnaiy.  It  is  the  only  litmiy  Jownal  in 
Ireland. 

IhthePkeiB,  Dartmoor,  a  Daacriptive  Poem,  by  N.T.  Cairington,  Author  of  tbo 

Banks  of  Tamar  ;  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  Wm.  Burt,  Esq.  Secretary  of  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plymouth  ;  and  Four  Yieva  and  Eight  Vignettes,  Drawn 
and  Etched  by  P.  H.  Rogevs,  Kscp  Plymouth. 

The  Travellers ;  or  Adventures  on  the  Continent,  in  S  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Spanish  Anthology ;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Choicest  Specimen  k  of  tlip  S^pa- 
aish  Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices,  By  J,  U.  Wiflen,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  unifona 
wtdi  the  Woifca  Of  OvrOimo. 
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John  Baron,  MD.  FRS.,  has  in  the  press  Delineations,  of  tlie  Origin  and  ProgreM 
of  various  changes  of  Structure  which  occur  in  Man,  and  some  inferior  Animal*  j  bidilg 
the  Coatinuation  of  Works  already  published  on  this  Subject  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  MmwB  huitem^y  ntnmed  firam  a  Geological  Tour  i&  ita^.  wlwr»  .he  has  vi* 

.slt(  il  till'  fiue»t  Collections,  aud  particularly  tlic  Vesuvinn  ProdnGlMOB  tt  Naples;  and 
is  |>ri'panng  to  publish  his  Observatious,  ia  a  single  volume. 

In  the  press,  and  immediately  will  be  published,  in  3  vols  8vo,  illustrated  by  Mims, 
Plates,  i^c.  &ic..  Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  Chkuh  MldltB* 
«ilei!ce  in  Pekin,  in  the  Ye;ir=(  IB-'O,  1821,    Jiy  Geortje  Timkowski. 

In  a  few  Days  will  be  |>ubUiihed,  a  Concise  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
ada^rted  to  modenk  Practioe.  By  Jtmea  Morriaon,  Aceoimnmt,  who  hat  also  in  fhe 
press,  tlie  Young  Ivies'  Guide  to  Figures  and  Accounts  ;  containing  the  useful  Roles 
for  calculating,  either  by  the  Pen  or  mentallv-  Also  preparifig  for  publication,  a 
ConipenJious  Dictionary  ot  the  .Mercuntjle  Law  and  JVdctice,  deduced  from  the  latest 
authorities,  and  arrangra  oo  a  new  Plan. 

Dr.  Rees  has  iu  the  press,  a  Practicul  Treatise  on  iln  Means  of  obviating  and  treat- 
ing the  vaiietiea  of  Costiveness  at  difierent  periods  of  Life ;  andio  Cases  of  pre-di&po- 
ation  to  yarions  constitational  Maladiea,  and  of  Diaordeia  of  tihe  Longs,  Stomach, 
Liver,  Ke<:tum,  &:c.  &c.  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c.  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  I  raaslattoa  of  Magnet's  Hiatocy  ol  the  If^noch  Revolatioa  will  be  puUialied  in  a 
icw  days. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Hebrew  I'ales,  selected  and  translated  from  Ancient  Hebrew  Works,  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  Hebrew  Sages  of  a  later  period 
than  the  Maccabeea,  and  on  the  character  and  merit  of  ilie  tuusifiimd  Andent 
Hebrew  T  itertiture  generally.    1  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Panoramic  V  iew  of  Liverpool.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Winiam  Hnddaaon,  MP.,  &c.,  on  two  sheets  dncwing  Colooubier.   ll  ilf*  6dm 

The  Life  of  Erasmus ;  with  Historical  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Literature  betmea 
the  tev\h  fui<^  «;ixtepnth  Centuries.    By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.    8vo.  7s,  6d. 

William  1  ell,  a  Drama,  translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller.   8vo.  6s» 
Varieties  of  Litevatiire,  being  jprincipally  SelecCioDS  from  the  Portfidio  of  tibe  lato 
John  Brady,  Esq.  Author  of  Clavis  Calendaria.    12rao.  8s. 

A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  AM.   8vo.  8s,  6d, 
The  plays  of  Clara  Gazul,  translated  from  the  French.    Post  8vo.  9s, 
A  Plea  for  the  Protestant  Canon  of  Scriptose,  in  oppositioit  tO  tbe  Popish  {kaail»  of 
which  the  Apocrypha  makes  an  integral  part*   8to«  4fa 
JMiiTor  of  the  Mfmths.   8vo.  8$.  Hd, 

An  Essay  on  Education,  applicable  to  Children  m'senenl;  tbe  Defective;  the 
Criminal ;  the  Poor  the  Adult,  and  Aged.    By  Richard  Poole,  MD.    ISmo.  7s,  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  DootrineSi  and  Practical  OpeiatUm  of  Chzistiani^.  By 
J.  J.  Gurney.   &vo.  10<.  6(L 

Granby,  a  Novel.   3  vols,  post  8vOb  iL  Tt, 

The  Pantheon  of  the  Present  Ag^e,  or  Memoirs  of  Thiee  Thousand  living  or  Con* 
temporary  PubUc  Characters.    S  vols.  12mo*  21,  2s, 

A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in  the  Personal  NarratiTe  of  James 
Emerson,  Esq.  Count  Peccluo,  and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  Esq.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  IQs. 

An  Autumn  in  Greece,  and  Grppce  at  the  close  of  1825.  The  former  by  H. 
Lytton  Bulwer>  Esq.  ia  Letters  addressed  to  C.  Brinsley  Sheridani  Esq.  The  latter 
by  a  Rendent  with  the  Greeks,  recently  arrived.   8to.  10s.  6d, 

The  Mission  to  Siam  aud  Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  tVn^  year.>  1821-2, 
From  the  Jooinal  of  George  Jinlayson,  Esq.  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission. 
8vo.  16*. 

I^ttsia  on  T  ntM)iiiulogy,  intended  for  the  Amusement  aud  Instruction  of  Yoimg 
Persons,  and  to  AciUtate  their  acqniring  a  Itnowledge  of  the  Natural  Histovy  oi 
Insects. 

Stories  ibr  the  Chiistmas  Week.  2  vols.  If  mo. 

The  Dunciad,  or  Dancer's  Monitor.  Part  II.  3s, 

P.  Virgiiii  Maronis  BucoHca;  contani'mg  an  Ordo  and  Interlineal  translation  ac- 
companying the  text ;  a  1  realise  on  LaUn  Versification  j  and  references  to  a  scanning 
taU^  ezhimting,  on  musical  principles,  every  variety  of  hezameter  vene,  with  «a  ex- 
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plaoatory  index,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Heading  of  Latin  PoMi.  By 
P,  A.  Ntittall,  1>L.D.  Editor  of  Stirling's  Juvenal  interlin<^alh' translated. 

Every  Man's  Book  for  182(>,  (to  be  continued  annually,)  comprising  Remarkable 
Dajs  in  lit*  vewr;  New  Acta  relatnig  to  W«i{(]it«  aad  MeasurM,  with  Tabkft;  Com- 
binations ;  Jurors  aiul  Jiiri»'s ;  Insolveut  Debtors ;  Hawkers  and  Pedlars ;  Parish 
Settlement ;  Laws  of  Landlords,  i  enants,  and  i^odgers ;  Masters,  Servants,  Ap- 
prentices, and  Journeymen;  New  Excise  Laws;  AU  the  Assessed  Taxes,  with 
Tablee;  Stamp  and  Excise  Datiea ;  Omde  (o  the  recoveiy  of  Debts  in  tbo  variooe 
Cottita;  with  »  wietjr  of  othor  uaeM inlinaivtioii.  Crawn 8vo.  1«.  6iL 


PRlCiiS  OF  Tin:  FA'GLISH  AND  FOHEIGN  FUNDS. 
(From  November  S-1  to  De  ember  24.) 

BNOUSH  FtrVHt.  R10IISST.  LOWSST.  L&TMT. 

Bank  S«ock,  8  per  Cent.  fl9   196    SIS 

5  per  Cent.  Consols                            85(  for  op*  «   79|;  for  op.  8S|forop« 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced                          8.SJ                  754   ^'^l 

3|  per  Cent,  lleduced                         91^^                  79^   83^ 

New  4  per  Cents                              102^  for  op.  .    94  J  for  op.  99 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860                 Sl^-^^                 lU    19f 

India  Stock,  10|  per  Cent.              drat.            ahuk. . .....  abut. 

India  Bonda*  4  per  Cent.                   4i.  die.  .  • , «  85c  dia   10s.  dia. 

Exchequer  Billa,  2d.  perday              da.  dia.  ....  8d«.die.  •. .«  5s.  dia. 

ronr.icN  fuvds. 

Ausiriaii  liouds,  5  per  Cent*  •    99     .••»••    85    90 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto                              69i                  6?    65 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent. ....    78                   70    71 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto                         6S                 45   59 

Columbian  ditto  1893,  ditto               63                  51|    58 

Ditto  ditto  1894,  ditto  ;                    65                  53|    60 

Danish  ditto,  5  per  Cent,. ...... i,.  109                   97J    ......  98 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Cent                       69                    55    58 

French  Kt  iites,  5  per  Cent.   97|    91   

Ditto  ditto,  vi  per  Cents   67^    60\  

Gxeek  Bonds,  5  per  Cent.                  22                  i^^    17 

Mexican  ditto,  ditto  i,,   61|   ......   50    58 

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cent                    67|                56    64 

Neapolitan  ditto,  5  per  Cent.              79                  70    70 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  ppr  Cent.                 50     ......    39     ......  42 

Portuf^u<>w>  ditto,  5  per  Cent. 83                 73  ex.  div.  •  73c!r.d. 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto                    96}                  87i    BH| 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto                      97J                 ijaj    yri 

Buanan  ditto,  ditto  ••                     88|                75    771 

Spaniab  ditto,  ditto                        15|                19|    19i 

RoBKUT  W.  MoonF.,  Urolcr, 
20,  Token-house-yard,  Lothbury. 
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f Wb  hfive  received  the  following  communicatiou  from  Major-Gencral 
Sir  Neil  Caiupbcll^  to  which  we  readily  give  immediate  insertion. — EbJ] 

TO  TUB  BDITOB  OF  VBB  L0HJ>OM  UAOAEOn,  NBW  flSRIM. 

United  Service  Cinb,  Jannari/  1[\  1H'_'6. 

Sir, — You  Iiavo  this  day  promised  me  that  this  letter,  repeating  the  obsfTvations 
which  were  commuuicated  to  you  in  persou,  sbali  be  inserted  in  the  Number  of  uexl 
Itoith,  thereby  to  give  publicity  to  my  contradiction,  which  I  now  give  in  tenni  ths 
oiMt  poritive  and  wnipwlifiwd,  of  the  lue  which  hu  bon  auiido  ot  my  name  by  sn  oiw 
fiyiMMif 'writer  in  the  l^uid>erfbr  PeeMnbert'ineii  article,  mtitied,  Naptkcnfivm  Tr»ya 
to  Elba,  with  the  following  preamble  : — "  The  Journal  of  a  Detenu,  an  eye^witUM  of 
the  Events  in  Paris  dnriug  the  first  four  Months  of  1814." 

The  following  extract  from  page  500  rn^nv  pnm'nilarly  demnnds  my  notice,  because 
mil  ossertivfi  is  given  as  the  channel  of  reprc  i-  h  against  the  late  Emperor  AleJiander  of 
iiusbia — "  Sir  ISeil  Campbell  told  me,  that  in  the  course  of  couverBaiioo  with  hiiOt 
Niqwleon  xemaiked,  though  many  conndeved  he  ought  tocotupiUimdc,  yctbe  tboill^ 
it  moM'nagbiaimbiaeiohTe.  I^iat  the  Empcaror  of  RoMia  had  ooniiRied  the  older  ef 
St.A]lliye  on  L^scourt,  One 'of  the  greatest  jacobinn  in  France.  But  henade  no  nentkiii 
of  the- mandate  which  Lesconrt  pretended  was  brought  to  him  to  blow  up  the  powder 
magazine  at  Greni!le  on  th*»  soth  of  Marrh  ;  thoncrTi  it  was  bis  boasted diaohedieiice oil 
this  occasion  which  prwMired  him  the  Ixussian  di.^tiiu  tion." 

Had  ih&  anonymous  paper  been  whiten  as  a  narrative  in  tlie  third  person,  and  had  it 
been  totally  tjwffemwe,  I  woold  hare  abetdned  from  noticiug  it,  even  if  ttntnte  ;  but  as 
it  ia  wiitteii  in  ^  frit  persoa,  and  contiuiiii  an  olIeiMive  imputation  against  the  late 
Empenv  of  Bioina,  open  the  &ith  ofmy  oMsrUMi  to  fJb  wi%Ur  iSm^,  fwhich  ia  pciiil- 
tiTelj  enti«e«)  ay  lihnce  would -faiily  be  considered  to  admit  the  assertion  ;  wher^ 
no  such  conversation  ever  took  plarf  ;  T  never  beforr  heard  the  name  of  Lesconrt,  nor 
that  a  liuasiaa  order  had  been  coniexted  on  such  a  pexson,  until  I  read  it  in  your  Mbp 
gazine  for  December. 

Kelyipg  on  your  doing  me  the  juiitice  to  insert  this  letter  verbatim,  according  to  your 
pE0BU8e« 

I  rtnain.  Sir,  your  obediflQt  Sernnl» 
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JOURNAL 

DHSGRIPTIVB  OP  THB  ROOTB 
FkOM  N£W  YORK  TO  REAL  DEL  HO^TE 

BY  WAT  OF  TAMPICO. 


oMQjtht  fm  Dttaehnmt  lent  6y  thM  Rnl  del  Mrntt  Company* 


Having  deacrtlied  to  you  all  that  struck  or  interested  me  in  tlie 
appearance  of  New  York,  I  sball  now  pass  on  to  a  much  more  difficult 
part  of  my  task ;  and  I  must  hers  bespeak  your  indulgent  recollection 
of  the  very  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  my  Journal  was 
written.  Wo  traversed,  in  a  few  days,  a  country  which  calls  for  the. 
miimtost  examination,  iuh\  affords  matter  for  long  and  uniiitorru])tcd 
research.  Add  to  this,. that  from  haste,  and  the  very  inconvenient 
circumstances  under  which  my  notes  were  taken  on  the  route,  I  am 
often  at  a  loss  to  decipher  them.  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to 
arrange  my  materials,  but  shall  give  them  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  written^  that  of  a  JoumaL 

Map  We  embarked  on  board  a  smidl  Isst^idling  Tessel,  and» 
the  wiiid  being  favourable,  we  lost  sight  of  New  York  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  How  delightful  is  the  navigation  of  these  seas !  The  sky 
is  almost  invariably  brilliant  and  serene,  the  waters  of  the  deepest  and 
loveliest  blue,  the  bree/e  so  suh  tliat  its  breath  is  hardly  felt,  yet  ao 
steady  that  it  hears  the  ship  rapidly  through  the  waves.  We  sailed  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  yet  the  motion  of  the  vessel  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

May  Sth,  The  heat^increaiied  sensibly  every  day.  This  day  the 
thermometer  rose  to      in  the  shade.   We  were  in  Lat.  31^ 

May  \Zih,  At  six  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  79**. 
We  found  ourselves  in  Lat^  26^  and  Long.  7Q^« 

Jfa|(  Early  in  the  morning  the  theimomctcr  was  at  8(P,  and 

at  noon  at  82®.  We  were  now  sailing  over  shoals,  so  that  wo  could 
clearly  distinguish  tlie  whitish  bottom.  From  time  to  time  we  could 
also  perceive  large  dark  spots,  which  were  visible  at  n  considerable 
distance.  I^hese  were  masses  of  spor.f^o,  and  we  amusi d  ourselves  by 
fishing  for  them.    One  of  singular  beauty  was  preserved,  and  will,  i 

Feb.  1826.  L 
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MIevey  be  sent  to  tbe  British  MfUBeum.  It  was  like  a  gronfi  of  serpents^ 
of  a  fiiie  purple.   Tliia  colour  it  has  not  eatirelv  lost  in  drying. 
Jfojf         Within  sight  of  Cuba.   We  could  perfectly  distinguish 

the  Havannah,  and  a  sqoadion  leaving  the  port  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
mcrcbastnien.  This  day  we  passed  the  Tropic.  I  began  to  feel  the 
tedious  uniformity  of  a  long  voyage,  and  even  to  wish  for  the  variety 
and  stimulus  of  a  litth?  bad  weatlier,  rather  than  the  unchancreahle 
and  cloudless  hliie  which  was  the  only  object  before  our  eyes.  But  if 
the  tropical  day  is  wearisome,  the  night  affords  ample  compensation. 
The  refreshing  temperature,  tlie  tranquil  and  balmy  breeze,  produce 
the  most  delightfal  serenity  of  mind^  a  serenity  only  broken  by  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  which  the  august  and  splendid  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  firmament  excites.  The  equator  hourly  rose  in 
increasing  breadth  and  majesty  above  our  heads.  Every  moment 
presented  to  us  stars  never  beheld  before ;  while  on  the  opposite  side 
those  we  had  seen  the  preceding  night  were  tiow  majestically  descending 
beneath  the  distant  horizon.  The  ocean  presented  a  less  sublime  but 
scarcely  less  beautiful  spectacle.  I  had  often  seen  the  sea  during  the 
warm  and  tranquil  nights  of  the  South  of  Europe,  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  Spain,  illuminated  witii  a  bright  and  lively  ii^lit ;  but  never 
did  I  see  this  phenomenon  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  here;  Our  swift 
vessel  dashed  up  thousands  of  sparkling  drops,'8nd  left  h^nd  a  long 
track  of  light.  Further  on»  the  tope  of  the  distant  waves  might  be 
diqicemed  fringed  ^  ith  lights  orbiUows  breaking  against  ^h  other 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  brilliant  spray  against  the  darkness. 

3tay  nth.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  829. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to-day  to  cntch  some  fish  ;  one,  which  was 
larerer  than  the  dorey,  equalled  it  in  beauty.  When  dying,  its  skin 
exhibited  an  inhnitc  variety  of  colours.  The  alhicoa,  which  is 
excellent  for  the  table,  is  a  most  beautiful  tish.  Lastly,  our  anatomical 
skill  was  put  to  the  proof  by  an  enormous  sea-bog. 

May  22d?.  As  we  drew  near  the  land  of  rain  the  sky  began  to  he 
darkened^  and  on  our  nearer  approach  the  weather  was  cloudy,  rainyy 
and  cold.  The  abore  presents  a  wretched  and  barren  appearance.  It 
has  no  trees,  and  the  few  naked  stems  that  cover  it  are  intermingled 
with  whitish  streaks  of  bare  rock  or  sterile  sand.  The  wir.d  was  fresh 
and  the  anchor-)  <re  ir^pofure,  and  we  were  forced  to  coast  along  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  night. 

May  2Sd.  As  we  pai'sed  the  bar  of  Tampico  the  captain  pointed 
out  to  me  the  fort  by  which  it  is  defended.  I  could  not  form  an  exact 
notion  of  this  admirable  fortress  at  such  a  distance,  but  I  should 
certainly  have  taken  it  for  a  few  miserable  fishermen's  huts.  This* 
evening  we  anchored  under  the  fort»  and  a  little  way  from  the  bar. 
The  force  and  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  river  is  gradually  dimi^ 
nished  by  the  resistance  offered  to  it  by  the  sea  till  it  reaches  a  point, 
where  the  force  is  so  exactly  balanced  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
perceptible  motion.  At  this  spot  the  waters  of  the  river  have  deposited 
a  bank  of  clay  in  the  form  of  an  horse  shoo.  This  han^'  formed  by 
the  river  Fanuco  is  called  the  bar  of  Tampico,  and  renders  the  entrance 
to  the  river  imprartieable  to  large  vessels,  and  difiicuU  even  to  small 
ones.  As  soon  as  we  had  anchored  we  lired  a  gun  as  a  signal  to  the 
pilot  to  come  out  to  us.    The  right  of  pilotage  is  the  exclusive  property 
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of  an  iiulividual,  to  whom  it  is  sold  by  afovprnmont ;  no  one  can  ]>a«!s 
the  hiiv  without  his  afisistaTicc,  or  without  paying  him  four  duri.  Vou 
will  of  course  see  how  unfavourabie  such  a  monopoly  is  to  commerce, 
which  has  Indeed  already  suffered  from  it  As  the  {lilat  has  but  two 
boatS)  and  tltere  are  often  several  veaaels  waiting  to  ero^  the  bar»  it 
follows  that  they  waste  their  power  in  Gallinj^  him  in  vain,  and  what- 
(!?er  be  the  urgency  of  their  business  they  must  wait  his  pleasure. 
After  a  eonsiderable  delay  we  saw  a  point  in  the  distance  whic'i  wo 
80011  discovered  to  bo  n  littli*  Muck  bont  of  a  somewhat  more  lioi  iihlc 
aspect  thriTi  thnt  which  cr()ss("^  the  Stygian  ferry:  on  its  ituarer 
approach  it  (lUered  to  our  astonished  eyes  a  do/.eii  animals  wliom  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  class*  but  who  wore  descriiied  to  me  a  mixture  of 
Negroes,  Samboes,  iVIestizoes,  and  Indians.  Whatever  they  were, 
their  countenances  were  truly  horrible;  there  was  a  mingled  expression 
of  melancholy  and  ferocity  which  rendered  thorn  painful  to  look  at. 
Then:  ^oms  wOre  of  several  indefinable  dark  shades^  and  the  clothes 
of  those  who  were  clothed  at  all  consisted  of  a  sliort  shirt.  In  ^hort, 
give  each  of  them  a  pair  of  bat's  wings,  and  I  would  defy  Michael- 
Angeloto  people  the  infernal  streams  with  more  dreadful  figures. 

One  of  our  party  being  slightly  iU|  it  was  determined  to  remain  on 
board  till  the  26th. 

Mai/  2Gth,  We  intended  taking  a  sketch  of  the  moutli  of  the  river 
aud  the  fort  by  which  it  is  defended,  but  we  were  cautioned  not  tt» 
Trritc,  still  less  to  draw,  in  the  sight  of  the  suspicious  inhabitants,  who 
already  regarded  us  with  rather  an  evil  eye.  I^hls  was  a  great  morti- 
ficatidn  to  me :  not  that  this  view  could  have  any  merit  as  a  work  of 
art,  but  I  wished  to  show  you  the  entrance  to  this  new  and  extraor- 
dinary pai-t  of  - the  globe.  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  give  credit  to  my  pencil,  and  would  have  thought  me  so 
Iwor  an  engineer  as  to  take  a  hen-coop  for  a  fortress.  T  cannot 
,  however  resist  trying  by  words  to  give  you  some  faint  idea  of  this  most 
singnlar  fort.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  engineer  has 
exhausted  tlie  stores  of  bis  science  and  skill,  and  Ikas  placed  his  chef 
d'wuwe,  which  consists  of  the  following  details :— • 

let  Four  old  trunks  of  trees,  in  the  selection  of  which  considerable 
tone  and  labour  seem  to  have  been  bestowed.  Any  more  twisted, 
knotty,  and  irregularly  formed,  I  should  think  It  difficult  to  find. 
They  are  stuck  in  the  earth  so  as  to  support  a  rude  sort  of  lattice- 
^rk,  or  hurdle,  upon  Which  a  nearly  naked  soldier  mounts  guard. 
He  scrambles  up  to  his  post  by  mtians  of  a  ladder  of  a  construction 
suitalde  fo  the  rest  of  the  works. 

2d.  Two  or  three  huts  eonstnicted  of  canes  stuck  in  the  cartii 
vertically,  and  connected  bv  others  idaccd  hori/oiilallv  at  such 
distances  that  the  interior  of  the  buildings  jmiy  be  easily  seen 
through  the  interstices.  These  walls  arc  surmounted  by  magnificent 
bomb-firoof  roofs' of  dry  palm  leaves*  One  of' these  huts  suipaascs 
the  othera  in  splendour,  being  plastered  over  with  mud ;  this  serves  as 
a  custoin-house. 

3d.  A  few  fa.scines,  ill  made  and  worse  distributed,  which  imper- 
fectly conceal  four  or  five  rusty  old  cannon  placed  in  a  lo\r  nml 
inconvenient  sitilation.  The  garrison  is  composed  of  thiity  uaU-uakcd- 
soldiers. 

L2 
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E^iUil  labour  and  skill  liaTe  not  been  bettowed^on  tiie  d^snce  of 

the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  ^ardotl  by  fifteen  men  only.  We 
were  detained  some  time  at  the  principal  fort,  while  oojr  trunks  were 
broiiplit  on  shore  and  placed  in  tlie  canoes  in  which  they  were  to  ho 
coTiveycd  up  the  river.  An  officer,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being 
a  little  more  clotlied,  took  an  inventor)'  of  our  effects;  during  which  I 
employed  myself  in  reconnoitring  tlie  country.  It  was  of  a  kind 
powerfully  to  excite  the  emotions  caused  by  the  sight  of  nature  and 
men  under  a  perfectly  new  aspect.  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  in 
America^  a  feeling  wiiicb  New  York  did  not  at  all  convey  to  me. 

Tbe  canoes  were  now  ready,  and  we  embarked  in  the  best  of  them. 
Two  Indians  were  placed  in  each  to  navigate  them,  and  a  third,  armed 
with  a  musket,  to' prevent  smuggling.  In  navi^ting  this  sort  of  vessel, 
^t'hich,  as  you  know,  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed, 
tb<»  Indians  df>  vot  row,  (bey  use  a  long  pole,  nt  the  end  of  which  is 
fixed  a  flat  boai  «l ;  they  stand  upright,  and  le  iTiini,^  their  barks  against 
(be  ]i()lc,  urge  on  their  little  vessel  by  means  ot  the  resistance  of  the 
water  to  the  tlat  board.  This  appears  a  painful  sort  of  labour  for  the 
back.  They  must  also  be  extremely  careful  to  stuud  upiight  aud 
Steady,  as  a  very  slight  inelination  would  be  saiBcient  to  upset  the 
canoe.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  powerful  and  varied  impreadens 
I  received  in  ascending  the  river.  My  astoiushment  Increased  every 
moment  at  the  novelty  Of  all  the  objects  which  offered  themselves  to 
itiy  view,  and  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  tiiem  to  pereeive  the  intense 
and  increasing  heat.  A  little  way  up  we  saw  n  monkey  quietly  drinking 
at  the  stream  ;  he  darted  into  the  trees  with  incredible  speed  tlio 
moment  he  saw  us.  1'he  banks  of  tiie  river  were  adorned  by  a  sinsfnlar 
tree  which  the  Indians  call  Mnngel.  It  is  the  Rizophora  Mangle  nf 
botanists,  and  one  of  the  «  api  i<;es  of  nature.  The  brunches  of  this 
tree  send  out  numerous  little  boughs,  some  of  which  are  fdraished  with 
leaves,  and  Mhers  fiilling  perpendicularly  seem  eagerly  to  seek  the 
^ter,  for  which  they  have  a  ritmng  aAk^tion;  as  soon  as  they  reach 
it  they  send  forth  roots,  which  fix  themselves  in  the  bottom  and  become 
in  their  turns  so  many  trunlcs.  The  banlcs  of  t^e  river  have  conse- 
t^enfly  the  appearance  of  colonnades,  under  which,  sheltered  from 
the  srorcbintr  rays  of  the  Rnn,  nn  infinity  of  the  benutifnl  nqnatic  birds 
called  by  naturalist'^  ardt  a^  are  seen  seeking  their  prr-y.  bomc  of  these 
equal  the  swan  in  the  delicate  whiteness  of  their  [ilumage,  and  even 
surpass  it  in  elegance  of  form  ;  some  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour, 
and  some  of  other  colours.  Our  boatmen  (canoeroa)  kept  near  the 
shore  that  they  might  lean  their  poles  against  the  ground  and  so 
lessen  their  fatigue.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  see  the  banks  covered 
With  two  kinds  of  lobsters,  the  one  of  a  fine  veimtlUon  red,  tho  other 
blue.  Ve  toV  also  a  eloud  of  beautiial  butterflies  of  Oferj  eonoetv" ' 
able  hue. 

The  scene  changed  In  a  moment,  and  a  mngnificent  forest  arose 
f*rownirif!:  tho  ^hore,  which,  low  and  muddy  before,  was  now  converted 
into  a  precipitous  rock.  Amid  tlie  interwoven  l)rancbes  of  its  trees 
sported  inTnmierable  birds,  some  of  whirli  display  astonishing  skill  in 
the  structure  of  their  nests.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  long  purse,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  arc  deposited  the  eggs ;  a  hole  left  near  the  top 
serves  as  a  door,  but  it  is  placed  on  the  side  in  order  that  the  rain  may 
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Bot  pemitrate  through  it  The  nest  !•  attaehod  hy  a  few  throade  to 
the  extremity  of  the  most  sleiider  twigs,  eo  as  to  be  inaccesBlble  to 
beasts  or  reptiles.  From  time  to  time  we  saw  near  us  some  darl^ 
object  which  we  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  tlie  tortoise  or  alligator 

tribes,  sodip,  of  them  of  enormous  size. 

The  river  Pnnuco,  which  I  w  as  told  was  navigablo  i\\r  cauocs  fifty 
leagues  abov€  its  mouth,  abounds  iu  iish,  which  are  frequently  secu 
leaping  above  the  surface,  when  they  are  caught  by  the  numerous 
pelicans  which  ai'e  found  on  its  sliores.  After  we  had  proceeded  t>ome 
way,  we  left  on  our  right  a  braach  of  the  river  on  which  is  situated 
the  Tillage  of  Pueblo  Nuevo  de  Tampico*  It  has  a  cheerful  appear^r 
ance  from  its  beantifiil  situation,  and  from  some  of  Its  houses  being 
whitened.  We  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  see  whether  all  was 
gold  that  glittered,  but  subsequent  obser?atiou  leads  me  to  believe  that 
my  imagination  outstript  the  reality.  At  the  meeting  of  the  two 
streams  were  anchored  two  small,  old,  and  brol;(Mi  irnlettaSj  whic  h  rci*vo 
as  guard  ships,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  employed  on  any  other 
service.  The  tricoloured  republican  banner,  green,  white,  and  red, 
floated  upon  them.  Tliese  coloui*s  are  said  to  signify  iiidependencc» 
religion,  and  union.  In  the  midiit  is  painted  an  eagle  resting  on  a  plant 
of  nopal  and  holding  a  serpent  in  its  claws. 

As  we  proeeededy  the  stream  became  more  udnding  and  narrow ;  its 
shores  are  all  formed  of  the  deposit  of  oyster-shells  and  other  ifi/ita/ie€Bf 
which  in  some  places  form  banks  of  a  considerable  height  Upon  one 
of  these  is  built  a  hut  where  wc  were  to  sign  some  paper  which  had 
been  given  us  at  the  custom-honsc.  I  took  advaiit;iire  of  this 
rtio7rientary  delay  to  climb  the  bunk,  and  thus  obtaimMl  ;i  wiilcr 
horizon.  My  curiosity  was  amply  repaid  ;  the  view  from  tliis  little 
height  was  delightful ;  the  wlioie  lagune  is  visible,  and  in  the  distance. 
Pueblo  Viejo  de  Tampico,  towards  which  we  were  steering  our  course. 

Pueblo  Viejo  is  a  collection  of  wretched  huts  scattered  hero  and  thm 
ea  the  banks  of  the  lagune ;  the  shore  rises  behind  it,  and  is  covered 
with  grass  and  trees ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  bespeaks  great 
poverty.  When,  after  long  delay,  the  officer  had  lound  his  spectacles 
and  looked  over  this  same  paper,  which  be  was  an  Unmcnse  time  in 
doing,  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We  entered  the  higune  and 
immediately  ♦  ;ime  in  view  of  Pueblo  Viejo  ;  in  passing  before  it  we 
saw  the  marlcet,  which  is  close  to  the  river,  and  fomis  a  miserable 
sort  of  mole.  The  ladians  come  down  to  the  river  and  lie  alongside 
it  in  their  canoes,  whence  tlujy  carry  on  their  traihc.  A  little  way 
from  the  marlcet  is  the  house  ni  the  eoosul  of  the  United  States^  the 
best  in  this  par|;  of  the  country.  We  here  moored  our  litUe  bark,  after 
a  meet  deUcious  voyage  of  four  or  five  hours.  The  priest  of  the  yiUajps 
and  a  sort  of  custom-house  oflieer  were  to  attead^the  former  to  exainine 
our  books,  the  latter  our  other  effects.  The  reverend  father  however 
did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  the  other  gentleman,  in  the  act  of 
clenrhinir  five  or  six  scudi,  acquired  an  acutciiess  of  vision  which 
enabled  Fiini  to  see  through  our  closed  trunks  that  they  contained 
liothiug  contraband.  One  of  our  party  accepted  the  offer  of  the  vice- 
cojisul  to  remain  in  his  house  ^  the  rest  proceeded  to  the  lodging 
prepared  for  us.  - 
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One  glanco  is  sufBcient  to  give  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  wholcf 
villaf^e,  as  all  its  houses  are  alike;  tlvy  invariably  consist  of  two 
distinct  apnrfnicr.ts,  oi><'  of  ^vlnrh  is  tho  sittin^-rmim  nnd  tho  other  the 
kitchen.  The  first  ditiers  hoi!i  {h.v  second  i'l  I  oinc:  nioro  spacious, 
and  sonu'tinii's  plastered  witli  mud  :  tlie  second  is  of  precisely  the  same 
style  of  arcldtccture  as  the  bnildiajjs  at  the  fortress.  These  dwellings 
arc  so  transparent  tliat  they  ought  rather  to  be  called  cages  than 
houses ;  they  at«  so  entirely  pervious  to  tbo  weather,  and  so  wretched 
In  every  respect,  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  meanest  Irish  bovels. 

In  crossing  the  piasnsa  we  saw  a  party  of  fifty  Indians  roofing  the 
cathedral  with  palm  leaves;  the  whole  party  set  out  howliiior  and 
hissing  in  the  most  deafening  manner.  This  we  found  was  intended 
as  a  mark  of  respect  and  courtesy  towards  us.  The  chnrch  is  of  a 
piero  M-ith  the  rest  of  the  buildiTi?s. 

Tlic  village  of  Pueblo  Viejo  has  sufTered  greatly  from  a  fire  whichy 
a  short  time  since,  destroyod  about  sixty  of  the  best  houses. 

We  wore  now  at  our  inn:  a  black  woman  from  San  Domin^^o  keeps 
this  inn,  which  13  a  great  blessing  to  Europeans ;  they  can  liw  there 
in  a  manner  somewhat  agreeable  to  their  habits,  wbich  are  not  unknown 
to  the  good  negress.  She  lived  some  time  in  New  York  and  Ne# 
Orleans,  and  is  a  better  cook  than  we  expected  to  find.  In  the  after^ 
noon  we  went  in  a  hodv  to  solicit  a  passport  of  the  commandant,  whom 
we  found  extremely  (lisagrccahlc  and  troublesome.;  he  received  us 
unceremoniously,  I  may  say  rudely,  in  slippers  and  a  nir'^'frnp,  without 
a  cravat,  and  as  stifRy  erect  as  an  E^^yptiau  stntue.  lie  surveyed 
very  deliberately,  and  then  witli  the  vctice  of  one  who  thought  himsolf 
entitled  to  command,  he  asked  us  who  we  were  ]  as  soon  as  we  had 
salisliod  his  curiosity  on  this  head,  ho  said,  "  Where  is  the  captain  of 
the  ship  which  brought  you  Idther  9^      On  boaird,"  replied  one  of  us. 

And  why  does  he  not  make  his  appearance  before  me  V  This,  as 
you  perceive,  was  a  puzzling  qnestron,  but  he  soon  relieved  us  from  our 
oifiiculty  by  uttering  these  most  significant  words,  **  I  would  have  yotl 
know  that  I  had  already  given  orders  for  your  arrest.  It  is  rumoured 
here  that  yon  come  for  other  purposes  than  those  you  announce,  and 
this  cnptaiii ,  who  does  not  choose  to  sliow  himself,  might  land  Spaniards 
iu  the  same  manner,  &c.*' 

A  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  American  consul  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, by  his  courteous  manners,  in  calming  the  fury  of  this  irascible 
commandant.  He  acknowledged  that  our  captain  had  inadvertently 
been  gtulty  of  a  great  omission,  but  assured  him  that  we  were  all 
respectable  men,  and  perfectly  peaceful  in  our  Intentions,  of  which  lie 
might  convince  himself  by  perusing  the  letters  we  offered  for  his 
inspection.  He  deliberat'^d  for  a  few  moments  and  then  told  us  tO 
return  to-morrow,  when  he  would  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  We 
left  his  house  somewhat  confused  and  humiliated  at  a  reception  so 
ditfercnt  from  what  we  had  expected. 

It  wns  true  that  a  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  we  were  come  tn 
sulivci  t  tlie  pvesent  order  of  things,  and  our  most  common  instruments 
were  couvertcd  by  the  imaginations  of  the  people  into  implements 
of  war. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  market,  where  I  bought  some  hpoUa 
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fiki^^f  a  firoit  which  in  its  fom  eq^  colour  resembles  our  medlar,  but 
far  excels  it  in  flavour.  The  taste  is  so  sweet  and  4elioate  that  J  Icnow 

not  to  what  to  compare  it. 

Mfiy  26t7i.  We  remained  at  Pueblo  Vic'p,  and  I  availed  myself  f»f 
this  opjiortunity  of  seeing  the  ern  iroiis ;  I  climbed  the  most  elevated 
spots,  and  penetrated  into  thick  forests  wliich  appear  coeval  with  the 
world.  1  seemed  to  be  wandering  in  a  liotanic  garden  richer  tlmii  any 
1  had  ever  beheld,  and  every  plant,  every  blade  of  grass,  reminded  me 
that  I  was  Indeed  la  a  New  World. 

The  parrots  made  the  air  resound  with  their  importunate  cries^  and 
many  other  birds  which  were  strange  to  me,  attracted  my  admiration 
by  their  extreme  beauty.  The  confidence  with  which  they  suffeied 
me  to  approach  them  was  very  strildng ;  they  do  not  as  yet  see  in  man 
their  most  formidfible  PTtomy.  On  reachinc^  a  little  eminence  called 
hsL  Mira,  I  fartcitMl  7u\ -o] i  transporterl  into  an  encliantod  garden  ;  this 
little  hill  commands  the  whole  subjacent  plain,  the  beautiful  lagune, 
the  raacrnificcnt  forests,  and  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  most  distant 
windiugb;  the  opposite  mouutains,  tinged  with  lovely  and  harmonious 
colouring,  terminated  the  most  astonishing  view  I  ever  beheld.  But 
my  delight  was  not  without  alloy,  whilst  1  stood  ^  eatatieo  per  nuaea 
meramglia"  a  swarm  of  insects, of  which  this  wood  is  literally  fuU^ 
had  covered  me  frqaa  head,  to  foot ;  I  should  not  so  soon  have  been 
sensible  of  this,  had  not  some  little  red  ants  taken  care  to  remhid  mc 
of  their  presence.  Tlie  most  disgusting  of  the  insects  which  abound 
here  is  that  called  the  garrapato  ;  it  buries  its  head  and  fore  legs  in 
the  skin,  where  it  remains,  and  Komctinu  s  for  a  month  afterwards 
causes  swelling  accompanied  with  indescribable  irritation. 

On  my  return  to  our  iuu  iu  the  evening,  I  found  a  Frencli  lady  of 
about  fifty,  and  exceedingly  ugly ;  she  spoke  almost  every  language 
in  the  world,  and  was,  according  to  her  own  representation,  the  most 
Intimate  friend  of  all  the  great  ladies  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  She  had  just  travelldl  by  land  from  California,  where  a  friend 
'  and  fellow  traveller  of  hers  had  died ;  she  had  passed,  thus  unpro- 
tected, through  regions  inhabited  by  cannibal  tribes,  accompanied  only 
by  an  Indian  girl,  whose  brother  had  been  eaten.  We  were  joking 
about  the  way  of  spending  our  evening,  and  one  of  us  proposed  <n>ing  to 
the  theatre :  to  our  infinite  surprise  and  amusement,  she  told  us  that 
there  actually  was  a  theatre  at  Pueblo  Viejo,  that  the  manager  gave 
himself  out  for  the  first  musician  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  that 
^re  was  to  be  a  performance  that  very  evening ;  she  was  tired  and 
would  not  go,  but  I  was  too  eager  to  Know  what  sort  of  thing  the 
theatre  of  Pueblo  Viejo  could  be,  to  liesitate  for  a  moment  I  was 
conducted  to  a  shed,  constructed  in  Hie  same  style  as  the  others,  at 
f  the  door  of  which  was  placed  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  and  a  • 
boy  who  stood  ya\m!ng  and  waiting  for  the  amval  of  spectators. 
"Yon  nrc  the  first/'  snid  he,  "and  it  is  very  late."  "Well,  I  will 
coine  again/'  I  returned  in  half  an  hour,  and  found,  to  my  great 
regret,  that  there  would  be  no  performance,  there  being,  unfortunately, 
no  audience.  The  boy  said  the  people  were  all  gone  to  the  fete  of 
Pueblo  Nuevo.  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  the  theatre,  and 
I  entered  boldly.  The  pit  is  open  to  the  heavens,  the  walls  are  formed 
of  canes  coveied  with  leaves,  and  the  stage  and  scenery  as  wretched' 
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as  ean  Tic  imagined.  The  prima  donna^  who,  if  she  was  nothing  else, 
was  at  least  a  white,  stood  in  her  little  room' divesting  herself  of  the 
sock,  or  huskin,  and  of  all  her  splendours:  T  Imwod  to  her,  and  the 
inoni2:rc  appearance  of  her  face  strongly  incUtied  me  to  invite  her  to 
euppor. 

Very  few  old  people  arc  to  be  seen  at  Pueblo  Viejo,  the  fever  and 
other  maladies  incident  to  the  climate  save  its  inhabitants  from  the 
evite  of  old  age. 

Jtfiijr  Onr  caravan  set  out  wUh  Above  forty  mules  either  for 
the  saddle  or  for  liwrthoii.  We  were  -divided  Into  two  bodies ;  the' 

first,  which  mi^ht  be  called  the  major,  set  out  first :  the  second, 
df  which  I  was  one^  remained  to  escort  the  bae^gage.  After  an  hour's 
ride  wc  passed  Tampico,  which  lay  on  our  left.  Tarapico  is  hnWt  in 
the  usual  ?ty!o  of  magnificcner,  hut  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  the  wliitencss  of  most  of  tlie  houses,  it  has  a  more  cleanly  and 
cheerful  appearance  than  Pueblo  Viejo.  The  road  still  lay  through 
the  lovely  botanic  garden  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  almost 
every  step  disclos(id  sokne  object  which  awekeiied  -  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  'The  perfect  silence  wbich  reigned  among  us,  a  fll{eiio<i 
My  lnbleett  by '  aw '  occasional  exelamatiOB  of  earpvisey  MMeiitly 
liiarkcd  the  state  of  all  our  minds.  /   •       .  *       '  t 

'Tho  hours'  march  la  the  first  day's  journey  |MUMd  rapidly :  It 
jms  only  half-past  one,  p.  m.  when  we  arrived  at  Los  Ranchos  de  las 
Tortu^ras,  The  Indians  call  their  cabins  Rftnchos^  and  designate  a 
colh  <  tian  of  tliein  by  the  name  of  the  place  near  which  they  aro 
erected.  The  miserable  iiut  of  one  of  these  poor  people,  upon  whoso 
hospitality  wc  had  throwni  ourselves,  served  us  as  a  place  of  rest ;  op 
rather  not  the  hnt,  which  would  have  been  too  small,  but  a  eort  of 
sbed  adjoining  it,  which  mnaHy  served  as  a  plaeo  of  shelter  to* tfia 
caltle»  aiid  was  entirely  open  on  the  four  sides.  Our  dlaner  was  sOon 
pr^ared',  and)  thanks  to  the  ptaiVidetttcarA  of 'oite  <A  olir  pivty,  it 
an  European  dinner.  Whenever  we  were  in  situations  whkh 
aiforded  nothing  to  eat,  we  had  recourse  to  two  miraculous  tin  cases 
which  bad  been  prepared  in  New  York,  and  which  never  failed  to 
yield  us  rxccllout  provision.  The  air  !iaviTi<(  been  exliaustod  from 
them  they  were  hermetically  sealed  j  nothing  vfm  wanted  but  hot 
water  to  prepare  for  us  a  luxurious  repast  of  fish,  fresh  as  if  just 
from  the  sea,  delicious  poultry,  meat,  &c.  I  could  not  help  being 
sMck  b^  tb6  fastidioasiiess  and  prejudice  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Kngland ;  the  artisans  of  our  party  turned  up  their  noses  at  tbisimaf>* 
tUstom6d  wcttt  of  food,  and  at  our  bumble  lodging,  while  thoir  eupe-^ 
fiorB,many  of  whom  often  bad  fared  so  much  worse  la  the'  heart  of 
ISutopc^  thought  themselves  remarkably  well  off. 

The  remains  of  an  idol  of  rudely  sculptured  stone  has  just  been 
dlscovercf] :  T  send  you  a  sketch  of  it  with  a  scale  of  English  feet. 
It  is  probable  tiiat  tliis  spot  had  been  consecrated  ground,  as  it  united 
all  those  features  ^^  lii^  h  are  usually  found  combined  in  the  places 
selected  by  savage  nations  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  rites. 
Wc  were  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  near  whseh  were  a  forest 
and  a  spring.  There  was  nothing  picturesque  in  the  situation,  for  the 
Indians  always  fix  their  habitations  on  a  level  spot,  which  they  indiis^ 
|;ripusly  clear  of  every  tree  and  bush,  so  as  to  leave  it  entirely  bare. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  we  perceived  small  floating  lights  in  the  air, 
which  appeared  for  a  moment,  and  then  were  lost.  They  were  fire 
flics,  and  as  the  darkness  increased  the  appearance  was  cxtronicly 
heautifiil.  I  gave  chase  to  some  of  these  insects  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  those  of  our  party  to  whom  they  were  new.  On  examination  I 
fomod  them  very  diferemt  frow  tka  fire  fliee  .of  lU^y;  they  «are  pot 
properly  fliee,  ae  tlioM  aie,  but  searab€Bif  and  their  light  k  not 
sitnated  in  the  abdomen,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  This  li^t 
aliD,  instead  of  being  fiale  and  yellowish,  is  blue,  and  very  brilliant. 
I  remember  one  summer  evening  in  the  south  of  Europe,  after  a  heaYyt 
shower,  to  have  seen  a  cloud  of  fire  flies  hovering  over  a  field  of  rye  ; 
tliey  appeared  like  a  golden  veil  agitated  by  the  wind,  or  rather  like 
wavuig  sea  of  light. 

May  28th.  This  day  the  care  of  the  baggage  devolved  upon  me, 
and  when  it  pleased  our  muleteers  we  set  out.  1  have  just  made  the 
dncovory  that  thm  axo  too  mamy  parrala  this  eonatry ;  theiip 
hoana  aad  discordaat  claauNiiB are  vary  annoying:  at  this  aeaaoa  thev 
aro  almya  seen  in. paiia,  aad'in  the  nnmerona  flocka-  of  tliM  whida 
flnr  past  us,  I  observed  that  the  pairs  were  always  diatlpet.  To  comr 
filite  the  discord*  -m  most  aboraiaable  sort  of  eriefcot  never  ceased  £or 
one  instant  to  persecute  our  ears.  But  these  were  light  afflictions 
compared  to  those  in  store  for  us ;  the  sky  was  cloudy,  and  a  most 
violent  rain  soon  began  to  fall ;  it  accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  our 
day's  journey,  the  Bancho  de  Bicin,  where  we  all  arrived  wet  and 
grumbling.  The  road  was  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  rain, 
and  an  inifijiity  of  little  brooks,  swelled  into  su4,den  importance,  intcr*^ 
.  espied  otup  iray  at  every  step.  The  oqnnt^  happily  affpi:ded  .some 
componsatioVy  andlrWgot  all  inc«Nivenieniees  in  the  varied  scdaea 
Uliongh  wUch  we  pasied ;  one  while  our-  ma^  lay  tbrough  a  grove ,  f  f 
eedars,  then  through  a  wood  of  lolty  canes,  covered  i^th  light  foliage 
and  planted  in  the  most  curious  and  artificial  manner.  Nearer  to 
Bicin  the  scene  changes  again,  and  is  adorned  with  palms  ;  these 
palms  are  like  the  Chamcerops  kumilis  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  which  the  Spaniards  call  palmito.  The  palmitos,  how- 
ever, are  not  armed  with  thorns  as  these  are,  nor  indeed  do  I  remem- 
ber eyer  before  to  have  seen  a  tree  that  was.  On  our  w]^  we  met 
ISM  Indians,  going  to.Tanpko  to.  sett  pinOfappliaB  (mumas;}  I 
'  longht  sssne^  and  found  them  very  superlov  to  those  pt  Europe  or  of 
Vew  York,  They  are  certainly  among  the  thiags.  one  |aay  be  pepr- 
mitted  to  segrot  in  leaving  America.  ' 

The  master  of  the  house  at  which  we  stopped  had  an  appo^rance 
truly  patriarchal ;  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without  veneration. 
11c  was  a  fine  robust  old  man,  and  wore  a  snow-white  shirt  over  a 
pair  of  trowsers  of  equal  whiteness.  His  long  grey  hair  fell  upon  his 
shoulders,  and^  as  he  stood  with  his  head  raised  and  his  mouth  half 
open  to  speak  to  us,  I  thought  him  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  age 
I  had  ever  beh^d. .  He  received  us  ivith  ei^qulsiteand  ^gnified  polite- 
BOBi,  and  le|t  the  ^most  favourable  ln^nression  on  every  Qne  our 
party.  Our  venerable  host  had  gathered. some  hearts  of  the  palm- 
tree  wfaieh  he  set-  before  as  ;  they  are  like  the  artichoke  in  flavour, 
only  more  agreeable.  I  was  told,  that  this  was  a  highly  esteemed 
dish  in  Mezicb. 
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The  In.dlaM  of  tbese  parte  drink  guarapo,  a  beverage  made  of 
sugar,  whieh  they  call  panekh  and  maize  floor,  fermented.  .The 
plain  in  which  the  Raocbois  situated  is  by  no  mr^ans  picturesque. 

Map  29th,  The  rain  Gontinned  all  day ;  the  face  of  the  eountry 

here  very  uniform ;  it  is  one  continued  grove  of  palm-trees,  and  this 
tree  is  not,  like  the  date-palm,  of  a  beautiful  form,  but  a  bare  tran}( 
with  a  ragged  fufr  at  the  top;  there  is  no  haniiony  in  its  proportion? 
and,  what  ib  worse,  uo  variety.  We  passed  near  Los  Esterillos  and 
Cauchel,  wliich  consist  of  a  few  poor  huts.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain 
we  were  traversing,  lises  the  Pico  del  Rancho  Nuevo.:  it  is  not  very 
lofty>  but  remar^ble  far  being  completely  isolated.  -  From  ite  commit 
y<oa  epmmand  an  immense  extent  of  country;  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  station  for  geodetical  operations.  At  half  a  league  from 
thii  hill  lies  the  Rancho  de  Buena  Vista,  where  we  intended  to  pass 
the  night ;  our  guide  had  been  talking  to  us  all  day  of  the  beautiful 
vieu'  \vc  shouUl  enjoy  from  thence,  and  accordingly  when  wo  reached 
the  spot  (n^ery  body  exclaimed,  liow  flj)o!  how  heautiUil !  It  cip]K;ared 
.  to  me,  however,  that  they  all  mistook  their  own  sensations,  and  con- 
founded the  beautiful  with  the  surprising.  You  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  juilge  from  descriptiou  whether  the  coup  WmiL  beiuie  us  deserved 
to  be  called  beautifiiL  The  Bancho  de  Buena  Vista  is  situated  on  a 
bill  from  which  yov  behold  an  unbounded  extent  of  tonntry  ooveved 
with  palmsy— «  sea  of  pahns,  in  short.  TUs  tedious  uniiorndtyis 
not  broken  by  a  single  road,  nor  a  single  hahitetion,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Bancho  Nuevo,  which  lies  like  an  island  in  the  middle, 
and  a  few  mountnins  which  mingle  with  the  clouds  in  the  distant 
liori/on.  The  imagination  may  indeed  suggest  what  this  country  might 
bcconio,  and  may  diversify  it  with  towns,  villages,  roads,  and  all  the 
trncps  of  cultivation,  but  it  shrinks  from  a  boundless  expanse,  which 
sIkmvs  so  clearly  the  poverty  and  sloth  of  its  possessors. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  just  mounting  his  horse  at  the  moment 
of  our  arrival ;  he  had  a  long  sword  at  his  girdle,  and  his  surly  and. 
Insolent  manner  of  receiving  us,  sufficiently  proved  his  martial  habits; 
He  granted  us  hospitality  with  evident  reluctance,  and  I  hf^ve  no 
doubt  would  have  refused  it  if  he  had  dared,  to  offer  open  resistance 
to  so  large  a  party ;  he  did  actually  refuse  to  procure  us  the  slightest 
refreshment  or  nrcommodation,  and  would  not  even  sell  us  a  fowl, 
although  helKid  iliem  in  abundance.  One  of  our  party  placed  him  in 
a  distressing  dilemma  by  giving  him  liis  <>boice  of  a  glass  of  wine  or 
one  of  brandy;  he  deliberated,  smiled,  and  at  length  decided  for  the 
former.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  wife,  who  was  more  civil,  as 
women  always  are,  gave  us  the  best  accmnmodation  in  her  power. 
The  night  we  passed  was  such  as  to  exceed  all  my  powm  of  dttcrip- 
tion ;  the  house  was  too  small  to  admit  of  our  swingmg  our  hammockB, 
.  so  that  almost  all  of  us  lay  do%vn  in  our  cloaks.  Not  the  army  of 
Xeixes,  not  that  of  the  Myrmidons,  equalled  in  numbers  the  swarm  of 
garrarapatos  which  poured  down  upon  us.  I  passed  the  night  without 
closing  my  eyes,  in  vnin  attempts  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  impa- 
tiently awaitcfl  the  approach  of  morning.  This  formidable  insect, 
which  oecupies  so  important  a  post  in  creation,  has  the  terrible  pro- 
perty of  being  invulnerable.  It  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  a  bug,  but  its  skin  is  so  hard  that  it  is  useless,  to  attempt  to 
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crush  it  to  death;  and  like  the  leech,  which  non  miHSura  cutem 
nisi  plena  cruoris"  if  leit  adhering  to  tho  bkiu  is  so  greedy  of  blood, 
that  it  sucks  till  it  is  avelled  like  a  pea,  and  either  dies  of  tke  surfeit 
or  falls  from  its  excessive  weight  Sarly  in  the  morning  tlie  j&aster 
of  the  house  retnmedt  and  f  heard  him  making  a  violent  nolse^  though 
I  knov  not  what  ahout;  he  drew  his  sword,  and  uttered  tlie  fiercest 
defiance  to  all  our  muleteecs. 

May  QOth.  Wo  were  accoinpnnied  hy  the  usual  rain  ;  the  road  was 
of  course  very  bad.  When  I  sny  road,  I  must  beg  yon  not  to  attach 
ibcordinnry  significntion  to  that  word,  but  to  understand  tliat  J  mcnn 
a  ditch,  a  furrow,  a  trench,  a  somethinjr  which  has  the  advantage  of 
serving  occasionally  in  the  double  capacity  of  road  and  river.  After 
an  hour  and  a  half's  march,  we  arrived  at  the  torrent  of  Chicayaii, 
wlddi  in  dry  weather  is  withovt  water>  hut  whinh  the  rains  of  the 
several  preceding  days  had  swoln  to  a  eonsiderahle  stxe.  To  pass  it 
with  a  ringle  canoe  would  have  taken  more  tmin  than  .we.  liked  to 
spare.  The  toimnt  and  Rancho  of  Chtcayan  f6nn  a  most  heautiiul 
and  picturesque  view,  the  first  I  had  seen  which  strongly  tenlptcd  inc 
to  draw.  The  rain,  which  foil  iucesflaiitly,  rendered  this  impossible. 
The  unloading  nil  our  biir^i^  a^e  and  unharnessing  our  beasts,  in  order 
tliat  they  might  swim  the  slrenm,  occupied  so  much  time  that  we 
could  get  no  further  in  this  day  than  to  Los  Alacranes  Ranchos, 
situated  at  about  au  hour's  ride  from  the  torrent,  lieie  we  accord- 
ingly determined  to  halt ;  the  mistress  of  tiie  house  was  very  clever, 
•od  much  more  poliriied  than  any  cf  her  predecessors  on  the  road. 
The  master  was  a  dvil  good  sort  of  a  man;  they  gave  us  leave  to 
pass  the  night  under  a  shod  like  thi|t  T  have  descrihed  at  Los 
Tortugas^  and  were  perfiectly  willing  to  lend  us  any  assistance  in. 
their  power. 

At  some  distance  from  the  house  I  found  an  enormous  mound  of 
earth  of  a  scmi^circular  form,  so  regular  that  it  is  evidently  a  work 
of  art.  I  leave  it  to  tlie  l<;arncd  to  discover  whether  this  be  a  sepul- 
chral monument,  an  altar,  &c.  Some  Indian  lads  were  exercising 
themselves  there  in  throwing  the  lasso.  They  acquire  such  dexterity 
m  this  sport  that  they  infalHbly  eateh  any  animal  in  its  course,  what-* 
em  he'  its  speed  and  strength. 

As  aoda  as  we  were  in  bed,  our  muleteers  hegao  a  serenade  ;  it 
consisted  of  extempore  complhncnts  to  us,  sung  after  the  Spanish 
&8hioii»  and  accompanied  on  an  old  guitar  which  they  had  found  ha 
«=ome  comer  of  the  house.  They  were  getting  into  good  humour  as 
tbcy  approached  the  tierra  fria,  as  they  call  the  mountainous 
country.  They  have  an  oxtn  tno  aversion  to  the  tierra  caiiente,  and 
great  fear  of  the  diseases  with  whit:h  it  abounds. 

May  3lst,  The  countr)'  begins  to  be  rather  hilly,  and  as  the 
Indians  prefer  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  low  ground,  we  saw 
more  of  their  dwellings.  We  passed  the  Ranchos  de  Ban  Rafael^  de 
}f»  paderonesy  del  pavilion,  de  loe  huevos^  de  los  potreros,  and  some 
ethersv  hef ore  ^  arrived  at  the  village  of  Tautoyuca. 

The  populationof  this  village  Is  not  exclusively  Indian,  and  at  some 
distance  from  it  we  were  struck  by  the  partial  cultivation  of  the  hills, 
and  by  the  improvement  in  the  roads.  These  were  dear  indic;ttio'!«? 
of  a  better  population,  for.  iu  ail  the  couatry  we  had  traversed  we  had 
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not  seen  the  least  trace  of  cultivation.  I  had  already  remarked  that 
the  natives  had  very  little  curiosity;  I  had  here  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact :  1  was  with  the  second  detachment,  and  I  asked  all 
Whom  I  met,  or  saw  sittlDg  at  the  doors  of  their  houses^  hi  what  dl* 
reetion  tmo«  cabaileros,  who  must  have  passed  that  way,  had  gone. 
They  scarcely  appeared  to  be  conscious  whether  they  had  seen  them 
or  not,  and  all  replied  that  they  had  probably  stopped  at  la  casa  del, 
eomten,  pointing  to  a  roof  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  others. 
On  my  arrival  at  this  houso,  I  found  thoy  had  taken  up  their  lodj^in^ 
there.  The  casa  del  cornun  is  a  hut  huilt  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
and  is  destined  to  receive  travellers  gratis.  The  person  to  whom  it 
is  entrusted  lives  in  an  adjoining  hut,  which  he  has  rent-free  on  con- 
dition of  taking  care  of  the  whole.  Sonietiuies,  indeed,  this  situation 
becomes  Tery  lucrative,  from  the  numerous  presents  ho  receltes. 
The  present  oeciipant  is  too  lazy,  however,  to  gather  a  few  pahn  leaves 
to  repair  the  roof,  which  is  going  to  ruin.  Certainly  thiese  good 
people  have  no  passion  for  work.  There  is  a  school  in  Taatoyuea, 
the  master  of  which  has  the  best  house  in  the  place.  There  are  also 
a  few  shops  and  a  church,  which  is  the  first  eaifice  I  havc^  seen  hiiHt 
of  stone  and  mortar.  We  went  to  see  it,  and  I  was  stnick  with  the 
astonishment  betrayed  by  some  of  my  companions  who  had  never  been 
in  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  before.  It  certainly  does  offer  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  images  I  ever 
saw,  dressed  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to  look  at  them 
with  composed  fieatuxes.  The  popolatioA  dependant  on  this  parish  is 
about  dOOO  souls,' but  the  place  itself  doQs  not  contain  modi  abov^ 
three  hundred.  The  language  of  the  Indians  is  the  Guastigo.  I  had 
abundance  of  most  delicious  pines  here,  very  cheap,  plantains  which 
differ  from  the  ficua  banana  in  being  larger  and  less  sweet,  guava 
jelly,  and  ohuocafp^.  This  frnit,  which  is  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
natives,  is  eaten  either  with  boiled  meat,  or  si m ply  with  a  little  salt. 
I  confess  that  it  did  not  please  roe  at  all.  Tt  is  very  insipid  and  has 
a  rotten  taste.  The  people  told  me  that  all  foreif^ners  were  disgusted 
at  it  at  first,  hut  grew  extremely  fond  of  it.  I  can  hear  testimony  to 
the  Anrmer  part 'of  this  assertion,  but  I  am  rather  incredubus  as  to 
the  sequel,  I  discovered  at  night  the  condition  of  the  roof  of  our 
lodgbg.  As  I  lay  in  bed  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  maldng  what- 
Oy^r  astronomical  observations  I  liked*  A  propot  of  astronoiUy,  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  this  day  at  noon  the  sun  was  in  our  zenith. 

June  let.  The  weather  continues  so  unfavourable,  and  our  muleS. 
are  so  tired,  tlwst  we  are  oblin^ed  to  prolong  our  stay  here. 

June  'Id.  The  \veuthpr  appoars  to  be  clearing.  Our  road  lies  for- 
the  most  part  through  woods;  sometimes  thick  aiul  sliady,  and  some- 
times skirting  beautiful  meadows.  The  rich  soil  asks  nothing  but 
seed  from  the  hand  of  the  lazy  husbandman  to  bring  forth  abundant 
harvests,  yet  even  that  degree  of  culture  h  withheld.  Eveiy  day  pre- 
sents us  with  new  varieties  of  tre^:  the  rieino  is  here  verv  abun- 
dant ;  I  broke  off  a  branch,  and,  showing  it  to  our  guide,  asked  him' 
what  they  called  it,  and  whether  they  extracted  the  valuable  oil  from 
its  seeds.  **  Don't  touch  it,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  horror,  "  throw 
it  away,  it  is  hurtful/*  Its  reputed  f[aalitics  must  be  bad  indeed,  to 
have  procured  for  it  the  name  the  natives  have  given  it:  they  call  it 
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fsote  Mte^er.  We  came  to  the  road  of  Huajntla,  wUch  we  kft  on 
the  right,  then  to  the  Banchoa  of  T*epatlan,  and  lastly  to  the  Ranchw 
of  Calabocoy  near  whieh  runs  the  river  of  the  same  nemc.  It  is  a 
torrent,  and  is  sometimes  dry.  In  its  channel  are  found  shells,  the 
inside  of  which  is  very  like  mother-o'-pearl.  The  heat  was  now*  ex- 
cessive, the  thermometer  standing  at  89o  in  the  sliade.  While  otir 
baggage  was  ferried  over  ia  two  canoes,  we  sat  down  to  take  some  re- 
freshment in  ati  Indian's  cottage :  it  was  built  of  the  usual  materials, 
but  very  neatly.  These  huts  arc  generally  square,  but  this  was 
rouud.  We  were  all  convinced  that  the  master,  who  was  aheieiit,  niust 
be  one  of  the  most  indnstrious  of  his  race.  He  sells  hrandy,  and  his 
irite  was  employed  in  an  adjoining  shed  in  distilling  it  from  the  sugar 
cane.   The  still  was  of  coarse  red  earth  and  very  simple. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  I  observed  but  few  flies.  On  re- 
suming our  journey  we  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  meet;  the 
one  on  the  right  leads  to  Baguta,  the  one  on  the  left,  which  we  fol-^ 
lowed,  to  the  Haciendn  dp  l«s  Flores.  As  I  \ras  prissintf  through  a 
wood,  two  deer,  of  a  ditferent  species  from  any  1  had  seen  in  Europe, 
and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  stopped  at  the  distance  of  half  a  pistol 
shot,  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  then  plunged  into  the  tlucket.  The 
Ifaclenda  de  las  Flores  is  large  and  convenient  It  is  in  the  style  of 
spme  of  the  country  houses  of  Spain,  and  is  inliahited  by  SjeSor 
Qeneira  who  r^nts  it.  The  land  is  level  and  eztmmely  fertile,  hiit 
nearly  entirely  uncultivated.  The  pasture  is  excellent,  and  maintains, 
a^Ve  five  tiiousand  head  of  cattle,  two  thousand  of  which  are  horses^ 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  hacienda  is,  that  it  is  only  an 
hour  and  n.  half's  ride  from  the  Calabozo,  which  during  three-fourths 
of  the  year  is  navigable  to  Pueblo  Viejo.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  si- 
tuated in  the  plain,  the  tierra  calienie,  it  is  here  valued  at  only  ten 
thousand  duri,  aitliough  it  extends  many  leases  in  every  direction.. 
At  nooB  the  thermometer  rose  to  92o.         .  ^  ' 

I  wish  the  task  of  descrihingto  you  tluf  day's  journey  had  Jujicai^ 
to  some  other  pen  than  mine.'  The  mowitains  which  are  now  near  us. 
and  which  rise  before  us  like  steps,  were  tinged  with  colours. which  t 
believe  are  not  to  be  beheld  under  any  other  sky.    The  near^t^  and 
teast  elevated,  now  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  evening,  served  to. 
set  off  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  more  remote.    But  T  slionld  in  vain 
labour  to  convey  to  you  the  slightest  idea  of  a  picture  whir  h  filled 
me,  and  some  of  my  companions,  with  enthusiasm.    At  the  back  of 
the  house  there  is  a  tree  which  deserves  mention.    It  is  common  in 
these  woods,  but  I  had  never  seen  any  so  like  the  mangle  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  lagune  of  Tampico ;  its  umbrageous  top  rests 
upon  a  grove  of  trunks,  hut  it  dpea  not,  like  tluit>  reauire  the  vicinity 
at  water.  Slender  twigs  or  raUier  fiUunents  shoot  downwards  from 
ihii  (lighest  branches,  and  as  they  approach  the  earth,  as  if  impatient 
to  attach  themselves  to  it,  they  send  oat  numerous  little  fibres.  As 
soon  as  these  take  root  it  enlarges,  and  in  its  turn  becomes  a  column 
for  the  support  of  the  vast  brfinrhes  which  rest  upon  it.    It  covered 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  but  I  dare  not  assert  that  it  equals 
that  most  remarkable  Fir  us  in  die  a  which  Forbes  declares  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda, capable  of  aiiordin^ 
shelter  to  an  army  of  seven  thuu^aud  men. 
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if«ii^  8<f.  Our  way  lay  through  aa  atmoephere  perfumed  with  bal- 
samic odours ;  a  variety  of  gay  and  beautiful  birds,  ami  of  the  love- 
liest flowers,  constantly  met  our  eyeSy  and  above  our  lumds  was  a  sky 
of  incomparable  brillianry.  We  saw  no  habitations  till  wo  came  to 
the  river  Tccoluco,  where  the  mountains  rose  saddonly  !)efore  u  ",  niid 
we  began  to  climb  a  very  steep  acclivity.  My  troop  did  not  ]);irtake 
my  raptures  in  this  asceiit,  wJiich  was  extremely  laborious,  yet  I 
scarcely  recollect  to  have  experienced  more  delightful  sensations. 
About  midway,  I  alighted  to  kill  a  remarkably  large  scorpion  four  or 
five  inches  ioim^*  Oa  reaching  the  summit  we  turned  round  and  saw 
the  whole  extent  of  country  wo  had  passed  through ;  the  sea  of  palms 
which  I  told  you  of,  with  the  hill  of  Rancho  Nuevo  lyinj?  in  the  midst- 
like  a  dark  speck,  the  Tecoluco  winding  through  the  plain*  at  Our  feet^ 
the  adjacent  mountains,  the  fertile  vallies,  tlie  huts  of  the  Indians 
nearly  hiddon  in  wood,  the  cultivated  spots  of  maize,  pine  apple?;,  and 
sugar  cane,  the  villages  of  Ilimjutla,  of  San  Domingo,  iicc,  the  whole 
grouped  in  the  finest  manTicr  imagination  could  suggest  for  forming  a 
magniticent  panorama.  This  mountain  is  called  La  Mesa  dc  Go- 
hautla;  the  cabins  which  are  scattered  ujwn  it  are  of  the  most 
wretched  construction^  smaller,  loweri  ana  altogether  worse  than 
any  I  had  seen.  Here  I  ate  some  toriiUaa  (a  sort  of  cake)  and  drank 
a  little  pu/^u^,  which  an  not  .precisely  ambrasia  and  nectar;  but  of 
these  I  shtdl  haye  occasion  to  spoak  hereafter.  Our  next  halt  was 
at  Gohautla,  an  Indian  village,  where  we  were  lodged  at  the  casa  del 
comnn,  which  is  smaller,  hut  in  better  condition  than  that  of  Tnn- 
toyuca.  The  village  of  Gohautla  is  beautifully  situated,  the  ro:ids 
leading  to  it  are  good,  and  the  houses  very  ne  it.  The  Indians  wlio 
inhabit  the  mountains  arc  more  industrious  thaii  those  we  have  seen. 
Adjoining  the  ca^a  del  cumun  is  the  house  of  the  man  who  has  the 
care  of  it ;  he  was  making  soap,  but  left  Ids  oecupi&tlon  to  asiftst  us  in 
cooking.  The  alcalde  or  gobemathr,  as  the  Indians  like  better  to 
call'  Mnliy  was  a  strange  figure  ^  he  was  very  dark»  dressed  ia  a  pair 
of  trowscrs  and  a  shirt  over  them,  a  shabby  black  cap  on  his  head, 
and  in  his  hard  rough  hand  hia  b&ton-of  olHce.  He  offered  us  hio^ 
services  in  the  most  gracious  manner  pos-;ible,  and  sold  us  some  pine- 
apples very  cheap.  We  liad  a  boiled  fowl  for  dinner,  and  with  it  a 
fruit  also  boiled,  which  waa  new  to  us,  but  of  whiclx  I  hare  unfortu- 
nately forgotten  the  name ;  its  flavour  was  very  like  that  of  the  fruit 
of  certain  varieties  of  the  nympkea  which  grow  in  the  marshes  of 
Italy>  called  by  the  people  caatagne  d*aqua  (water  chesnuts).  The 
fishermen  oif  some  very  poor  dtfatricts  gather  them  and  eat  them 
cooked  like  the  fruit  in  question  as  a  great  d&mty.  la  the  piazza, 
there  exist  traces  of  a  vein  of  iron»  which  might  perhaps  be  worked 
with  profit.  Obsidian  is  very  commonly  found  ;  the  Indians  use  it  tO- 
sharpen  the  points  of  their  arrows.  An  American  of  Spanish  race 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  offered  to  do  any  thing  lie  could  for  ns,  which 
turned  out  to  be  nothing;  he  was  one  of  that  race  of  bfn-fi.s  so  ad- 
mirably described  by  Horace.  He  repeated  every  thing  till  one  kneW 
it  by  heart,  and  he  attached  hinisLdf  in  so  distressing  a  manner  to  me, 
that  in  spite  of  a  considerable  degree  of  incivility  on  my  part,  I  could 
not  shake  him  off.  He  informed  me,  with  affected  humility,  that,  in- 
significant as  he  was,  he  had  more  thaii  an  hundred  men  under  his* 
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orders  ;  in  short  that  he  commanded  the  iiiitioual  militia  of  the  villapo. 
He  assured  me  that  among  the  numerous  reptiles  which  infest  the 
emmtry  there  wibs  a  serpent  with  feur  mouths  whese  bite  produced 
the  Biost  ertnordinary  and  horrible  effects,  and  related  a  thonsand 
more  sach  metmetiTe  facts.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  green  switch  which 
stemed  to  he  of  a  Idnd  one  ndght  cut  from  any  hedge>  hat,  according* 
to  his  account,  it  possessed  more  miraculous  properties  than  IVToses'e 
rod.  He  saifl  that  water,  in  which  the  sinnllf'^'t  pioro  of  this  had  heen 
hoiled,  was  an  infallililo  rnrf  for  dropsy,  and  that  by  hoint,' oidy  held  in 
the  hand  it  was  an  etiectiuil  prescrvativo  against  the  Idto  of  venomous 
serpents.  After  a  loncj  cnnnieration  of  its  virtues,  he  concluded  hy 
saying  that  from  the  great  regard  he  felt  for  me,  he  would  consent  to 
part  with  it  and  would  actually  give  it  me.  I  thanlced  him,  hut  said 
,  lliat  my  mule  did  not  require  much  flogging,  and  that  if  he  did  I  pre-! 
ferred  using  spurs,  and  here  we  parted.  This  parish  contains  about 
four  thousand  souls.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  greater  p:irt  of  the 
land  belongs  to  the  community,  who  would  sell  it  for  very  little  if  they 
could  find  buyers.  From  this  place  the  country  is  called  tierra 
tentpladfr. 

The  Indians  of  Gohautia  have  a  remarkable  physiognomy:  aquiline 
noses  and  regular  features,  instead  of  tlie  flat  nose  and  tliick  lips  of 
the  people  of  the  plains.    They  let  tiieir  hair  grow  and  turn  it  up 
over  the  left  ear.   I  forgot  to  mention  that  near  our  habitation  was 
the  ^risoiiy  which  conristed  of  a  hut  built  of  canes,  With  no  other  at- 
tempt at  strength  or  precaution  than  a  wooden  bar  at  the  door.  This 
may  si^ce  to  ipive  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  good  people. 
The  mountains  we  were  now  passing  over  were  all  cither  cultivated 
or  easily  cultivable ;  the  country  universally  beautiful  and  smiling — ' 
indeed,  far  exceeding  any  description  I  can  give  of  it.    How  much 
should  I  be  tempted  to  write  ahout  it  "  f^c  pari  al  m?o  voter  fosse 
l  ingegfto."    I  cannot  refrain  from  linighing  at  the  hroken  sCTit^Mices 
and  inexpressive  exclamations  which  hll  my  Journal,  and  vainly  wi5?h 
they  could  convey  to  your  mind  the  images  they  recall  to  mine.  I 
loiow  not  how  to  assist  my  description  of  this  magnificent  route  by 
etmiparison,  since  in  all  my  wanderingB  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all 
comparable  to  it.  The  scene  affords  yarieties  which  no  pen  nor  pencil 
can  rcacli :  the  profound,  the  terrible,  the  gloom3ri  are  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gay^the  delightful,  the  lovely;  these  again  gtve  place 
to  the  lofty,  the  majestic,  the  sublime.    We  passed  immediately  from 
a  be?intifnl  thicket  of  fragrant  cedars  to  the  thick  shade  of  an  um- 
brageoiis  tree,  which  is  covered  hy  a  parasitical  plant,  here  called 
barba  spagnuola.     Its  thick  festoons  and  long  pendant  branches 
have  a  singularly  gloomy  appearance,  and  entwined  with  the  gourd  •  , 
and  the  ivy  form  long  vistas  impenetrable  to  every  ray. of  sun.  The 
forests  abound  with  a  very  curious  tree,  of  whose  name  J  am  ignorant. 
It  dings  to  every  plant  within  its  reach  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  trees  of  considerable  size  bent  . 
towards  each  other  by  its  force,  and  still  more  common  to  see  a  group 
of  trees  so  closely  bound  together  as  to  form  only  one  in  appearance. 
At  Los  Alahrones,  on  the  semi -circular  mound  I  descril>ed  to  yon, 
there  grew  a  clump  of  huautiful  trees,  in  the  midst,  of  wlilch  a  noble 
l^ha-tree  rose  pre-emiaeat.   In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examina- 
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tion  I  conMnot  saeceed  in  finding  the  trunk  of  this  palm.  I  at  length 
discovered  that  it  was  involved  in  thG  folds  of  the  tree  I  am  de- 
scribing, which  actually  grew  from  its  stem,  and  apparently  was  nou- 
rished bv  its  sap.  The  mmt  extraordinary  phenomenon  wa?,  bow- 
ever,  exliibited  by  one  of  these  trees,  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  wind  (^r  by  some  other  cause.  In  consequence  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  root,  the  boughs,  growing  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk,  had  struck  into  the  earth,  and  become  each  a  distiiuit  tree  \ 
these  had  given  out  branches  which  had  laid  hold  on  all  the  nearest 
tieesy  whilst  the  roots  had»  in  thair  t«ni|  heaone  hranches,  and  had 
united  themselves  to  another  tree  an  the  opposite  side*  We  stopped 
some  time  to  look  at  this  remarkable  vegetable  monster.  I  was 
struck  with  the  justice  of  Buffon's  obserration  on  the  enlarged  scale 
which  characteripps  all  the  productions  of  this  hemisphere:  nil  firo 
lar^e  rthI  beautiful  but  the  inhabitants.  As  to  the  women,  they  ail 
appear  formed  on  one  model,  which  certainly  Praxitiles  did  not  fur- 
nish. I  do  not  wonder  that  the  first  discoverers  of  these  magnificent 
regions  thought  they  had  found  the  garden  of  Kden.  How  little  did 
they  deserve  to  he  its  possessors!  Anu  three  centaiies  of  domination/ 
the  Spaniards  have  left  nothing  behind  them  hot  an  abhorred  name. 
There  is  not  a  single  numnment  which  recalls  them-  in  the  character 
of  benefactors.  Tbey  taught  the  inhabitants  nothing  but  their  own 
indolence  and  inperstition.  If  a  tree  falls  across  a  road  no  one  at- 
tempts to  remove  it:  they  had  rather  go  round  about  tr»  avoid  it. 
They  wished  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  these  unfortunate  people 
in  order  that  they  might  keep  possession  of  their  riches.  What  have 
they  got  by  it? — But  I  must  not  enter  upon  a  subject  which  would 
lead  uxc  too  far.  • 
Oar  day's  journey  ended  .at  HnayahnaU  ft  cluster  of  poor  cottages 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garoest  wldch  afterwards  takes  the  name  of 
Caliada.  .  The  best  of  these  hitts  served  as  lodging  to  some  of  oof 
party,  and  tbe  rest  of  ns  slept  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  which 
ear  hammocks  were  slang.  •  The  thermometer  stood  at  88P  in  the  ahade> 
and  at  lOOo  in  the  sun,  and  wc  preferred  sleeping  in  the  open  air  to 
being  shut  up  in  a  low  and  heated  cottage.  The  mistress  of  the  bouse 
sat  at  her  door  weaving  cotton;  her  loom  was  of  the  most  siTiipU'  con- 
struction ;  it  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  the  warp 
was  stretched ;  one  of  these  was  fixed  to  a  nail,  and  the  other  tied 
across  the  body  of  the  weaver  ;  there  was  a  stay  which  the  poor 
woman  was  obliged  to  raise  with  her  left  hand  whenever  ahe  wished 
to  pass,  with  her  right,  a  long  reel  upon,  which  the  cotton  ahe  was 
weaving  was  wound.  The  machinery  was  completed  by  a  stick,  with 
which  she  beat  the  woof  in  order  to  reader  the  web  as  fine  and  even 
as  possible. 

June  5th.  At  three  qTinrters  of  an  hour's  ride  from  Huayahual,  wc 
came  to  a  cluster  oi  houses  called  Cuacoyuco,  where  we  stopped  to 
inquire  whether  we  were  to  take  the  road  by  Cuchilla,  or  by  the 
CaSada.  The  former  is  over  steep  and  rns:8:ed  mouulaijis,  the  latter 
along  the  courtse  of  the  river  Garces,  and  it^  waters  had  subsided 
during  the  last  hiw  days  we  prefenmi  this  route.  The  Caf&ada  is  a 
great  rift  in  a  lofty  mountain,  between  the  aides  or  walla  of  which 
Bows  the  little  stream  which  seeks  by  frequent  windings  to  overflow  - 
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the  liovndftry  fixed  to  it  by  either  seelion  of  the  bipartite  mountain. 
It  15  neeeasaty  to  w^itcb  every  step  of  yoar  mulei  or  yoa  are  in  idanger 
of  plunging  into^the  deposits  of  mod  which  it  leaves  along  its  banlto. 

The  badness  of  the  road,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  increased  by  the' 
quantity  of  large  loose  flints^  and  ol  stamps  and  branches  of  treetf 
with  which  it  is  strewed. 

It  is  impossible  to  Imagine  a  finer  specimen  of  terrific  bcanty.  The 
two  sides  of  the  ravine  are  perfectly  perpendicular;  tliey  are  at 
small  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  lofty,  that  they  exclude  the 
view  of  every  Ihiiig  but  a  narrow  strip  of  sky,  and  seem  to  threaten 
iustaat  destruction  to  the  passenger.  The  mountain  is  calcareous, 
and  its  atrata,  which  are  generally  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  in  sonic 
parts  exhibit  the  e&cstsof  a  sadden  convalsion  wlule  the  mass  was  not 
perfectly  solid*  They  sometimes  pass  abruptly  to  perpendicular  lines. 
In  some  places  at  distinct  intervals,  in  others  they  incline  gradnaUjr; 
and  describe  every  kind  of  an^le  or  curve.  These  white  rocks  are 
covered  with  inscriptions.  I  8topj)ed  to  read  several,  and  found  thefti 
all  by  the  same  hand :  they  are  the  work  of  some  enamoured  Indian, 
and  are  all  addres^^of!  to  his  fair  one.  In  one  place,  he  says  that  though 
the  face  of  his  Kosa  is  dark,  her  heart  is  white  and  lovely,  &c.  The 
small  layers  of  soil  interposed  between  the  strata  of  rock  afford  nutri- 
ment to  numerous  plants.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  lofty 
planes,  which  fix  themselves  In  the  crevices  in  an  astonishing  manlier. 
The  vagetation  both  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  frequently  so  abumlant  and 
thriving  as  to  clothe  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  rocks^  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  most  remarkable  plant  is  a  species  of  cactuft,  which 
scuds  up  a  straight  stem,  streaked  and  prickly,  the  ordinary  diameter ' 
of  which  is  nbout  n  f(»ot;  a^id  the  heifjlit,  twenty  or  tliirty  feet.  The^ 
natives  cill  theui  or{ranns,  and  whoi»  they  are  found  in  a  cluster  they 
bear  no  inconsiderable  reseiuhlaiu'e  to  the  pipes  of  the  instrument  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  Here  and  there  the  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  broken  by  deep  and  narrow  jrullies,  and  ou  the  distant  and  rugged 
sommits  are  perched,  inaccessible  to  all  appearance,  the  habitations 
of  the  Indians,  snrronndod  by  small  patches  of  cultivation.  At  the 
spot  where  the  ravine  widens  and  forms  a  narrow  valley,  is  cdtuated  the 
village  of  Tlacolnla,  at  which  we  made  a  halt  The  huts  of  which  it' 
is  composed  are  almost  all  circular,  and  of  a  most  wretched  appearance. 
At  Pueblo  Viejol  had  the  rashness  to  believe  that  worse  could  not  be^ 
built,  but  I  was  2r'*f'atly  mistaken.  The  Imts  here  arc  no  longer 
covered  witli  pahn  leaves  as  those  were,  but  with  the  leaves  of  the 
maize,  which  are  very  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  r</.y<?  del 
comun  was  so  small  that  it  was  thoug^ht  expedient  for  us  to  divide  into 
two  parties;  the  one  of  wiiich  remained  there,  and  the  other  proceeded 
to^e  house  of  the  curate,  which,  compared  to  those  of  the  Indians,  is 
a  magnificent  palace.  The  priest  was  an  Ai^stin  Friar,  but  I  thought 
I  VBs  entering  a  seraglio  instead  of  a  dwelling  devoted  to  celibacy. 
He  was  sitting' in  bis  porch,  without  his  shirt,  and  surrounded  byal 
troop  of  hand-maidens,  all  excessively  ugly,  aa  is  usual  here.  The 
priest  himself  was  SO,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  too 
<"nnntiig  t(»  give  us  to  uiiil^.stand  thnt  we  were  unwelcome,  but  the 
women,  and  especially  two  who  spein'>d  to  be  invested  with  «^ome  autho- 
nty,  put  no  restraint  on  their  ill  humour,  and  told  us  plainly  that  the 
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tfo^a        com  an  was  the  place  for  travellers.    It  was  impossible  to 
conciliate  thoin  ;  they  refused  us  the  use  of  cooking  utensib,  and 
answered #11  our  (questions  with  the  greatest  impatience  and  incivility. 
One  of  oar  party  thought  he  was  sure  to  humanize  them  hy  means  of 
a  bottle  of  rosoUo ;  hut  even  this  foiled.   They  jint  it  to  their  lips 
but  returned  It  without  taking  a  drop.   At  this  cnsls^  fortunately  the 
friar  entered.   He  had  been  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  church  saying 
or  affecting  to  say  his  Breviary,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  be 
kissed  by  all  passers  by.    He  tasted  the  liquor  and  then  offered  it  to 
his  nymphs,  who  instantly  drank  some  of  it  with  evident  pleasure ; 
they  retnri'od  it  to  him  with  a  very  significant  sn^ilo.    The  next  day 
wa^  Whit-Siiiiday,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village  came  in  a  troop, 
each  hringiiig  a  broom  of  leave:i  to  rk'au  the  church  :  in  tlie  evening, 
the  men  came  thither  and  sung  to  their  rustic  instruments.    At  night 
we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting-room  in  our  cloaks, 
while  the  reverend  father  and  his  two  chief  ladies  occupied  the 
adjoining  room.  You  can  scarcely  inoagine  the  ascendancy  whioli  the 
priests  exercise  over  the  nunds  of  these  good  Indians.   Our  liost  com- 
plains of  his  situation ;  yet  the  village  maintains  three  girls  to  wait 
upon  him,  besides  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  changed  every  week. 
The  husband  is  obliged  to  fetch  wood,  water,  and  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  domestic  purposes,  whih^  the  woman  makes  tortillas  and 
does  all  the  work  of  the  houf^e.    If  the  couple  have  children  the  parish 
iiho  furnishes  a  girl  who  takes  rare  of  the  little  ones  while  the  niothor 
works.    If  any  altercation  arises  hetween  two  married  people,  they  go 
to  the  priest,  tell  him  the  origin  of  their  quaiTel,  and  the  cause  that 
each  party  has  for  complaint.    The  holy  father,  after  admonisliing 
them,  adnunisters  a  slight  flogging  to  each ;  after  which  ceremony,  the 
good  creatures  bless  the  hand  which  reconciles  them, embrace  cordially, 
and  go  away  perfectly  free  from  rancour.   The  present  government, 
when  it  established  equality  among  all  the  citizens  of  tli*^  state,  depriv  ed 
the  priests  of  these  privileges,  and  reduced  them  from  the  condition  of 
sovereigns  of  their  respective  parishes,  in  which  all  judicial  matters 
were  decided  hy  lliom  and  ovow  thirig  was  loft  implicitiv  to  their 
ir?'-fffn7rf ,  to  a  level  witli  the  ri^st  of  their  eoinniiniity.    Our  astute  priest, 
as  he  himself  told  me,  couununicated  tiii.s  act  of  the  governmeiit  to  his 
parisliioners  in  the  following  manner:  "  >iy  (  hildren,  a  law  lias  passed 
which  deprives  me  of  all  the  advantages  which  your  fnthers  were 
pleased  to  grant  me,  and  my  right  to  which  is  hereby  abrogated.  By 
virtue  oif  this  law  I  am  now  your  equal,  or  rather,  the  lowest  among 
fon.   You  are  now  citizens,  and  no  obligation  binds  you  to  me.  Take 
away,  therefore,  the  persons  whom  you  have  hitherto  dedicated  to  my 
service.    I  have  no  claim  to  them.    Henceforth  T  shall  live  an  obscure 
and  humble  life ;  I  shall  ^\  ait  on  myself,!  shall  go  from  the  altar  to  my 
household  labours,  and  the  same  hands  which  offer  up  the  sacred  and 
immortal  sacrifice  of  the  Host  shall  be  employed  in  the  m(»st  abject 
offices.    I  shall  no  loiiger  he  the  reconciler,  the  man  of  peace  iimong 
you;  even  this  function,  so  dear  to  my  heart,  is  no  longer  mine/'  &c. 
"  Father,"  replied  thev,  (Tot  ichi,  as  the  Indians  call  their  priests,) 
Father,  we  will  never  depart  from  the  way  in  which  our  fathers  trod. 
They  taught  us  to  serve  you,  and  we  will  never  cease  to  serve  youJ 

fFe  will  not  be  Citizens,  we  wili  remain  Indians,  We  will  always 
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olfey  you  as  we  barer  obe?ycd  you,  and  yoti  Bhail  flog^ns  whenever  tre' 
deserve  it.  This,  oh!  Father,  is  our  determination and  thus  does 
%hh  impostor  continuo  to  enjoy  the  advantag^cs  which  he  extorts  from 
tlic  .simplicity  of  these  innocent  creatures.  The  village  contains  two 
hundred  souls,  all,  as  the  priest  t(d(l  iiil',  all,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  df* 
razon,  which  in  their  slang  means  that  they  are  all  Christians,  and  still 
more,  that  they  can  all  speak  Spanish.  This  expression  is  so  common 
that  the  Indians  themselves  distinguish  those  among  them  who  speak 
^MUiish  as  genie  de  razon* 

The  government  maintains  here,  a  first  or  head  Alcalde,  and  also 
nominates  a  second  who  is  an  Indian,  and  whom  the  people  continue 
to  call  Gobemador,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Near  the  house  of 
the  latter  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  which  they  call  the  stocks,  and 
J  shuddered  in  lookiii<r  at  it  from  its  resend)lauce  to  a  similar  one  in 
use  in  Hnnsrary.  Tliis  con^i<ts  of  two  large  blocks  of  wood,  the  one 
laid  on  the  ground  and  tlje  other  upon  it.  In  the  lower  are  cut  tv^o., 
grouves  which  cross  il,  and  are  large  enough  to  contain  the  wrist,  hut 
nut  to  let  the  hand  pass  through.  In  Hungary  the  punishment  of  the 
stocks  consists  in  intFoducing  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  sufferer  into  four 
of  these  grooves.  The  other  block  is  then  placed  upon  them,  and  the 
man,  fastened  in  this  barbarous  manner,  is  beaten  with  sticks.  I  could 
not  reconcile  this  kind  of  punishment  with  the  character  of  a  people 
who,  in  every  other  circumstance,  I  had  found  all  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness. I  was  relieved  on  learning  that  they  use  this  instrument,  which 
they  certainly  did  not  invent,  in  a  totally  different  mnnner  from  what 
I  have  described.  The  punishment  is  mere  confinement  by  one  foot, 
or  in  aggravated  cases  by  both  feet,  and  a  fine  of  two  })ottles  of  wine 
to  the  Gobernador,  on  release.  This  magistrate  has  indeed  the  power 
to  order  whipping  to  be  superadded,  but  it  is  very  rarely  done.  Wlien 
it  does  occur,  the  criminal  is  compelled  to  pay  two  more  bottles  of 
wine,  one  to  each  of  the^  floggers.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely 
indolent,  as  the  wretched  and  neglected  state  of  their  habitations 
siiiBcieDtly  proves.  They  speak  the  Mexican  language.  If  I  may 
believe  the  priest,  the  land  is  so  fertile  that  the  only  kind  of  culture  it 
receives  is  to  bum  the  weeds  or  stubble  which  cover  its  surface,  and 
then  to  scatter  the  seed,  without  the  aid  of  any  implement  whatever 
for  loosening  the  soil.  The  indigo/era  grows  wild  all  around  the 
village,  but  it  is  perfectly  ueglected^uo  one  seems  to  think  of  turning 
it  to  profit. 

June  6th.  The  ladies  of  the  house  are  become  a  little  more  courte- 
ous, in  consequence  of  some  presents  from  one  of  our  party.  We  could 
not  set  out  till  the  priest  had  said  Mass ;  or,  to  use  liis  expression, 
celebrated  the  bloodless  sacrifice,  under  pain  of  committing,  and 
forcing  our  i^uleteers  to  commit,  a  horrible  crime  in  their  estimation. 
When  the  hour  for  Mass  arrived,  the  whole  body  of  the  authorities 
appeared  with  the  Gobernador  at  their  head,  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
Wge  bunch  of  beautiful  flowers  ingeniously  grouped  and  mixed  with 
straw  of  various  colours,  the  whole  disposed  with  great  elegance  and 
taste.  Tie  presented  it  to  the  holy  father,  then  kissed  hh  hand  and 
leil  back,  that  every  one  might  do  the  same.  A  staff  and  a  blue  cloak 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  .ne  the  distinctive  dress  and  badges  of  his 
respectable  body.   At  length  the  ceremony  couuneuced.   I  have  heaxd 
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straugc  doctrines  and  seeu  strange  rites  in  in)  short  career,  but  here  I 
beheld  such  as 

 Da  far  per  raeraviglia, 

Stringer  le  labbm*  ed  incaiaur  le  ci^lia. 

I  waive  all  description  of  them,  which,  if  it  were  correct,  might  not  be 
discreet.   I  shall  only  add,  that  the  service  lasted  rather  too  long  for 

onr  ronvcnicnce,  being  protracted  by  inarriages,  thanksgivings,  bcno- 
dictioiis,  &c.  and  that  I  was  cditicd  by  tlin  iTH^xhaustiblc  spirit  of 
devotion  which  I  observed  in  the  natives.  Poor  creatures,  they  knelt 
for  two  or  three  hours  without  interruption,  and  at  sonic  distance  from 
the  altar;  a  teni]>est  of  vicdent  blows  fell  upon  their inuoceiit  breasts, 
and  resounded  tlirougli  Uie  church,  while  others  were  assiduously 
crossing  themselves.  After  Mass>  the  Padre  vtbb  consulted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  authorities  on  a  difficult  point  of  law,  concerning  a 
couple  of  fowls.  I  have  now  forgotten  the  precise  matter  in  dispute, 
but  I  remember  that  your  Liord  Chancellor  could  not  have  done  justice 
more  promptly  or  satisfnctorily.  It  was  late  befoic  wc  set  out, 
so  that  we  could  get  no  further  this  day  than  to  Chapula,  a  little 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Canada,  rather  worse  in  appearance  than 
the  one  we  had  just  quitted,  from  which  it  is  distant  an  lionr  and  a 
half's  ride.  W  c  were  Iodised  in  tlie  ra.sa  del  rowuu.  I  could  not  by 
any  means  make  out  the  population  of  this  village:  I  should  suppose 
it  to  be  about  an  hundred.  The  Gobernador,  to  whom  I  addressed 
my  enquiries,  answered  me  in  a  jargon  composed  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
all  that  I  could  extract  from  which  was,  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary 
for  me  to  know. '  Probably  he  did  not  know  himself,  but  these  good 
Indians  are  so  suspicious  iu  all  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  that 
every  thing  alarms  or  offends  them :  and  really  they  have  reason  enough 
on  their  side.  After  dinner  I  climbed  a  mountain,  which  I  found 
'  clothed  with  Alpine  plants  and  flowers  common  in  Itnly.  Thor':'  were 
a  great  innnber  of  oaks  and  of  pines  :  the  bark  of  the  latter  was 
pierced  witli  thousands  of  holes,  in  each  of  which  an  acori»  was  lirmly 
lived,  "i'his  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  bird,  who  thus  deposit*?  its 
hoard  against  the  season  of  scarcity.    The  climate  here  was  delicious. 

June  7th.  The  road  presents  new  beauties  of  an  ever  varying 
character.  In  the  beautiful  forests,  I  saw  many  turkeys  {coagolotetf) 
in  their  wild  state ;  they  let  us  approach  so  near  that  I  fired  at  two 
with  my  pistol,  but  I  brought  down  neither.  The  most  dangerous 
passage  of  the  CaRada  is  called  the  Caracol,  the  fifth  after  Chapula, 
and  the  last  (which  I  thought  we  should  never  reach)  before 
Amajague.  Here  we  left  this  river,  more  winding  than  the  Meander. 
We  crossed  it  an  hundred  and  fourteen  times,  twice  Ix'fore  lluayalnial, 
sixty  times  at  Tlacohila,  thirty  at  Chapula,  within  the  short  space  of 
one  league,  and  twenty-two  at  the  long  desired  Amajatrne.  T(»  cunj- 
plete  the  annoyance,  another  river,  the  Embocnden*,  comes  in  the 
way  four  times  before  you  reach  the  side  of  the  mountains,  on  which 
stands  the  Pifiolco.  The  PiSolco  consists  of  five  or  six  houses,  one 
of  which  alone  deserves  that  name.  This  is  of  a  considerable  size, 
built  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  its  roof  covered  with  ver*  thin  boards, 
fastened  one  over  the  other  with  wooden  pegs.  On  my  arrival  at 
this  spot  1  fancied  myself  carried  back  to  Europe.  Tlie  climate  and 
productions  are  precisely  those  of  the  Italian  Tyrol:  the  air  was 
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fresh,  and  it  seemed  a  eool  September  day  in  that  country.  The  soil 
is  good  and  light.  A  wooden  plough  iKthout  any  iron  even  at  the 
plough-ehare  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  up,  and  this  . is  a  striking  sight  to  a 
man  horn  in  a  coontry  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  foui>and- 
twenty  oxen  ^v^  nried  with  turning  up  the  stiff  and  stubborn  clay. 

June  Sth,  Many  pieces  of  good  well-made  road.  The  country, 
scattered  over  with  <;mall  villages  and  solitary  dwoninif^,  is  cultivated. 
Our  attontiou  was  frcsquently  attnirted  by  scnu^  one  field  of  wheat 
ripe,  aud  another  close  to  it  just  covorint(  the  earth  with  a  green 
surface.  Nothing  is  more  common  here  than  to  see  the  flower  and  the 
fruit  on  the  same  tree. 

Not  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Crusaders  ait  the  first  sight  of  the 
Holy  City,  as  oars  on  descrying  Cicualtipan ;  and  I  inwardly  exclaimed 
with  Tasso, 

Ecco  appttir  Cicualtipan  siveds, 
Ecco  additar  rit  ualtipan  si  srorge, 
Ecco  da  mille  vod  unitameato 
Cictititip«a  a  Mlatsr  n  fente. 

The  bouses  here  are  in  the  form  of  lionsos  and  not  of  mouse  traps. 
Dipv  have  doors  and  door-posts  and  wimlows.  Many  of  them  have 
two  floors.  The  piazza  is  umaaieiited  with  porticos,  and  there  are 
two  thurches,  much  larger  and  loftier  than  any  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.  You  may  think  that  all  these  things  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  delight  us  with  Cicualtipan.  The  roofe  are  covered  with 
Iwards,  like  those  of  the  Pi!(olco.  The  entrance  to  the  town  lies 
through  orchards  filled  with  grapes,  fii^s,  medlars,  peaches,  apples, 
elderberries,  aud  other  European  fruits.  The  population  consists 
of  about  eight  thousand  souls.  There  never  passes  a  year  without 
snow,  which  sometimes  falls  to  the  dcptli  of  two  braccia,  but  it  never 
remains  long  on  the  ground.  The  country  here  begins  to  take  the 
name  of  tierra  frm, 

June  9th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  thorniomcter  stood  at  GO®,  and 
later  in  the  day  680.  When  we  arrived  at  New  York,  the  heat 
appeared  to  us  insufferable  at  70^ ;  now  we  sufier  from  cold.  Cicual- 
tipan may  he  sud  to  divide  one  world  from  another  ;t— beauty  from 
barrenness  and  horror.  On  the  one  side  the  country  is  aU  fertility 
and  loveliness ;  a  Rtone*»  throw  oil  the  otlier  it  is  bare,  rugged,  and 
desert.  This  is  evidently  the  terrible  effect  of  volcanic  eruptions  or  of 
'some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The  rocks,  which  are  almost  all 
basaltic,  add  to  flu*  ^loom  of  th(^  scene  by  ihoW  dark  and  niolancholy 
colouring.  No  grass  i-^  to  Im-  seen,  no  vosjctation  but  a  few  briars  and 
sickly  looking  shrubs,  stunted,  thorny,  and  of  an  ugly  brownish  green. 
Nothinsf  thrives  but  lichens,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  species  of  r actus 
which  I  had  never  seen  before ;  both  tribes  of  plants  which  love  the 
most  arid  soil.  I  never  saw  nature  under  a  more  terrific  and  dis- 
ordered aspect;  every  piece  of  rock  is  thrown  into  some  strange, 
uDconth  position.  We  all  stood  silent,  struck  by  the  awfal  and  repul- 
sive scene  around  us.  The  view  was,  however,  soon  enlivened  ny  a 
sweet  valley  towards  which  we  were  descending.  The  small  quantity 
of  soil  which  rolls  off  the  circumjacent  monutains  is  deposited  there, 
and  forms  a  very  narrow  greon  stripe,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Octtcalco,   We  crossed  (his  stream,  and  beheld,  not  without  pity,  the 
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few  miserable  hahitations  on  it^  Im nks.  Our  pleasure  was  very  fleet- 
insr,  far  us  soon  as  we  had  crossed  this  very  narrow  plain,  we  ascended 
liiouiitains  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  other  eide.  We  soou 
however  hailed  with  delight  ilic  appearaiice  of  another  valley  more 
beautiful  and  extensive  than  the  former,  through  which  glides  the 
liio  Grande,  The  width  of  this  river,  at  the  point  at  which  we 
beiield  it,  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  country  is  perfectly 
flat,  so  fiat  that  it  appears  artificially  levelled.  How  striking  is  this 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley ;  how  triumphantly  does  it  smile  at  the 
foot  of  these  sterile  mountains  ;  how  brilliant  is  its  green  garment ; 
how  refreshing  its  thick  clumps  of  dark  cjreeu  trees.  These  tr«v>s  are 
principally  hccchos,  from  which  arc  rolleoted  a  great  quantity  of 
cantharides'  ronuirkable  fur  the  pungent  odour  they  give  out.'  It 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  fertile  spot.  The  maize 
there  grows  to  nearly  twice  its  ordinaiy  height ;  the  cotton,  the  escu- 
lent vegetahles,  the  fruit  trees,  showed  by  their  vigorous  foilage  that 
vegetation  was  here  in  its  fullest  activity.  The  whole  valley  is  seen 
extending  fbr  several  leagues,  and  belongs  to  on^  proprietor.  The 
value  of  the  estate  suiters,  however^  considerable  deduction  from  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which  comes  down  with  such  force  in  the  rainy 
season,  that  it  carries  away,  every  year,  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  crop.  We  halted  not  far  from  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  which 
was  a  little  out  of  our  way,  at  a  small  cluster  of  nent  white  houses 
with  flat  tc)  races  instead  of  ropfs,  like  those  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  of  Barbary. 

June  9th.  The  country  is  still  melancholy  and  de?ert ;  it  is  indeed 
the  land  of  desolation,  but  its  wretchedness  has  chauged  its  character. 
The  ground  is  flat,  the  cacti  have  disappeared  or  are  rarely  met  with, 
not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  short  burnt  grass  furnishes  a  scanty  and 
unwholesome  food  to  the  unfortunate  cattiie,  who  weary  themselves  in 
searching  for  pasture.  Now  and  then  we  descried  a  hut,  but  of  the 
olfficurest  kind.  In  the  tliickest  of  the  tierra  caliente  small  hillocks 
are  frequently  met  with.  These  arc  the  work  of  a  large  species  of 
ant ;  here,  on  the  contran%  another  red  species  called  ariero8f  levels 
the  ground  around  its  habitation,  mirl  leaves  a  circular  space  which 
looks  as  if  made  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  wliere  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  herbage.  The  vilhii^e  of  Attomilco  el  Grande,  towards  which  wc 
bent  our  way,  is  seen  at  a  gi^eat  distance.  We  at  length  arrived 
there,  and  took  up  our  lodging.  The  houses  are  in  general  built  of 
a  sort  of  rough  cast  made  of  lime  mixed  with  chopped  straw.  They 
have  a  very  ugly  appearance.  The  roofs  are  boarded.  The  church, 
surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  thick  walls,  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  tower  above  it,  is  more  like  a  castle  than 
a  building  corj?f  (  rated  to  religion.  The  Alcalde  and  the  Curate 
paid  us  a  visit.  What  a  pair  ! — ^the  former  strangely  dressed  d  la 
MexicaiiiPy  and  covered  with  silver  ornnniept^,  seems  to  he  remark- 
ably avaricious.  T  '^honld  have  thought  him  a  ImT-e  man  if  he  had 
not  stood  by  the  side  of  Ms  companion,  who  is  a  perfect  hippoiiotamiis. 
His  are  quite  closed  by  fat,  and  from  his  chin  depends  a  jowl 
more  huge  than  the  dew-lap  of  an  Hungarian  ox;  ids  bull's  neck 
surpasses  that  of  the  Farncse  Hercules,  and  his  paunch  is  obliged  to 
bo  mipported  for  fear  of  utter  destruction ;  in  short,  this  shapeless 
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mass  of  flesb  not  only  cannr>t  guide  Himself,  hut  can  scarcely  drag  his 
tardy  words  from  his  half-closed  month.  He  complained  that  all  the 
people  around  him  were  rich,  and  that  lid  alone  was  poor:  unfortunate 
man !  fasting  and  sackcloth  had  indeed  reduced  him  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  He  had,  however,  one  (pi  dity  which  atoned,  in  my  eyes, 
for  whatever  was  disagreeable  about  ]iiin.  Tie  was  an  enthusiastic 
liberal,  and  an  excellent  patriot.  lu  the  afternoon  I  had  au  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  small  troop  of  half-naked  Indian  militia  learning 
their  exereise. 

June  loth.  T  hej^in  to  feel  that  summer  clothing  is  out  of  season. 
Our  company  proceeded  wiLli  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  examination 
of  a  country  which  they  were  all  so  strongly  interested  in  finding 
beautiful ;  but  which  made  hut  an  ungrateful  return  to  the  common 
desire.'  At  noon  we  made  our  solemn  and  triumphal  entry  into  Real 
del  Monte,  or  into  the  place  where  Real  del  Monte  once  existed,  and 
where  it  will  ere  long  raise  its  hpad  airain.  I  say  once  ewisiedf  because 
it  has  now  the  air  of  a  village  sacked  by  a  horde  of  Cossacks,  or  of 
fomothincr  yet  more  desolate.  The  tempus  edax  of  the  poets  has  here 
used  his  scythe  with  inexorable  crnelty.  The  roofs  are  perforated 
and  falling  in,  the  walls  cnimbliiii;  down,  and,  in  short,  tiie  whole  vil- 
lage converted  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  two  or  three  habitations 
which  are  thought  the  best  are  scarcely  habitable.  We  may,  there- 
fore, bid  good  bye  to  comforts.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  obvious 
enough.  This  district  has  no  resources  when  the  mines  are  not  worked, 
which  has  been  the  case  at  Real  del  Monte  for  a  long  time  past. 

We  were  received  with  ringing  of  bells,  an&  lodged  in  the  house. of 
the  Count  de  Regla,  which  was  a  little  better  than  the  others.  The 
people  thronged  to  the  church,  and  put  up  sincere  and  fervent  prayers 
rbV  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed  the 
sacri  bronz?  resounded  afresh  in  honour  of  the  Count  himself.  The 
news  of  our  arrival  had  down  to  Snn  Jnvirr,  where  he  then  was  stay- 
ing. For  want  of  beds,  we  continued  to  sleep  stretched  on  the  grouud, 
and  wrapjied  each  in  his  mantle,  except  two  of  our  party,  who  set  up 
their  camp  beds. 

June  ilth.  We  could  bear  the  cold  no  longer,  and  were  obliged  to 
fortify  ourselves  in  our  winter  clothes  against  the  climate  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  Count  de  Regia  insisted  09  our  whole  company  going  to- 
day to  his  country  house.  It  was,  however,  determined  that  only  four 
should  enjoy  this  pleasure,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  iohe"  4$l  bef 
numer  uno/* 

The  Count's  country  house  is  called  the  Hacienda  di  San  Miguel. 
Before  dinner  we  walked  in  a  delightful  little  grove,  where  there  was  a 
beautiful  display  of  fountains  and  jets  d'eau. 

June  Vltk.  We  visited  the  Hacienda  de  benefieio  belonging  to  the 
Mines,  that  of  Rcgla,  of  Sunt'  Antonio,  and  of  San  Mijj^uel,  adjoining 
the  Count's  house.  The  buildings  upon  them  must  have  cost  immense 
sums,  but  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  though  not  difficult  to  repair. 
They  are  ill-planned,  and  appear  placed  at  random.  The  airchitect, 
whoever  he  was,  ^as  a  sworn  enemy  of  right  lines  and  angles. 

June  IZth,  We  returned  to  Real  del  Monte,  and  proceeded  to  Pa- 
chuca,  where  we  dined  in  another liouse  belonging  to  the  Count.  Pa- 
ehuca  is  distant  only  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  Real,  but  totally 
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di&rent  ns  to  climate,— it  is  considerably  less  cold.  It  rains  fre- 
qiiontly,  1  might  almost  say  daily,  at  the  Real,  while  it  is  perfectly  fair 
at  Pachuca.  The  white  houses,  with  terraces  on  the  roofs,  give  it  the 
air  of  a  Tarkisli  village.  It  has  two  or  three  churches  of  considerable 
size,  and  two  large  monasteries.  The  Count  conducted  us  to  the  best 
of  the  two,  which  was  built  by  his  father.  In  tlus  dwell,  in  holy  easCi 
'twenty  Franciscau  fihirs,  who  can  look  hack  to  the  good  times  when 
there  were  two  hundred.  Wc  were  told  to  enter  on  tiptoe,  as  the  reve- 
rend fathers  were  sleeping  after  their  dinner,  and  we  were  not  to  dh- 
tnrb  them.  The  principal,  however,  was  a\val<e,  m\d  came  ont  to  walk 
with  us  round  a  very  extensive  and  well  cultivated  orchard,  which 
supplies  the  monastery.  He  majestically  drew  out  a  iiuniher  of  books 
which  had  been  contained  with  fifreat  ease  in  his  immense  sleeves,  and 
distributed  them  among  u;^.  The  friars  are  all  Spaniards,  except  one, 
who  is  doomed  to  suffer  their  daily  persecutions.  These  lazy  beings 
are  not  much  unlike  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  who  forsook  the  world 
and^  all  its  affairs  to  live  a  hermit  In  the  centre  of  a  Parmesan  cheese, 
while  his  companions  exposed  themselves  to  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  daws  of  the  cat  in  enr!  i  vourini^  to  catch  hold  of  a  scrap  of  rancid 
hacon  or  an  end  of  candle.  Thus  do  these  disinterested  men  renounce 
the  world,  in  which  they  have  nothing,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
clni^t'M-  where  they  live  on  the  labour  of  others,  and,  in  tlio  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  strength,  betake  themselves  to  the  last  resource  (as 
Sterne  calls  it)  of  the  disabled  and  impotent — begging.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  took  lenve  of  those  of  our  party  who  were  going  to  Mexico, 
and  returned  to  Real  del  Monte  afler  launching  them  in  an  immense 
carriage  faithfully  copied  from  one  of  the  first  of  the  five  hundred 
originally  brought  from  Spain. 

I  can  at  present  t«ll  you  little  about  my  new  abode,  except  that,  it 
rains  every  day,  and  that  very  often  while  yon  are  refreshing  your- 
selves with  ices,  I  am  cowering  over  the  fire.  I  wish  to  reserve  myself 
for  a  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  before  I  write 
to  you  about  it.  1  recollect  nothinsc  that  remains  for  me  to  notice  but 
the  charncter  of  the  Indians.  So  far  as  my  present  experience  goes, 
they  are  all  the  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world;  just  such  as  they  were 
described  by  Las  Casas.  They  are  not  handsome,  but  they  have  notliing 
repulsive  in  their  pliysiognomy,  their  black  eyes  are,  on  the  contrary, 
expressive  and  interesting.  They  are  for  the  most  part  beardless,  and 
speak  in  a  high  shrill  tone  of  voice..  Their  '^ft  and  gentle  disposition 
is  betirayed  even  by  tb^  turn  of  their  expressions.  Those,  among  them 
who  speak  Spanishyuniversally  reduce  the  words  to  dimlnutii^es.  They  are 
somewhat  distrustful,  bat  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  learned 
this  lesson  from  their  long  and  bitter  experience  ?  Their  first  answer 
is  always  in  the  negative.  If  you  ask  them  for  hospitality,  they  dare 
not  flatly  refuse  you,  but  you  may  read  throucjh  their  emharrnssmeut 
how  Reluctantly  they  grant  it  ;  if,  however,  you  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness, and  make  known  to  then»  that  you  are  not  a  Garhupin,  (a  Spa- 
niard) they  arc  friendly  with  you,  they  talk  and  laugh,  and  lay  open 
their  hearts  in  all  their  simplicity  and  purity.  Their  clothing  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  especially  in  the  tierra  ealientef  where  indeed 
they  are  nearly  nalced.  The  women  are  a  little,  and  but  very  little  more 
eov^ied.       tbe  colder  regions  they  wear  a  garment,  in  which  they 
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keep  themselves  enveloped  even  WliUe  at  vrork  ;*th!8  gives  them  a  sloth- 
M  and  dfeminate  air  very  provoking  to  au  European,,  Their  fear  of 
molestation  causes  them  to  prefer  the  mountaius  to  the. plains,  and 
even  to  select  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  spots  amid  the  rocks. 
Nor  is  this  all;  they  take  care  to  hide  tlicir  dwellings  among  the 
trees,  and  to  render  the  approach  to  them  as  intricate  as  possible.  If, 
"  fra  i  moltlpllcl  crmri  lal/irrntt'i"  you  succeed  in  discovering  the 
retreat,  all  the  women  run  out  ol  the  house  on  your  approach  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  adjaeent  M'oods  ;  you,  iiowever,  have  nothiiit,' to  dread 
from  them.  How  forcibly  was  I  struck  with  the  contrast  ])etwoen  these 
people  and  the  insolent  Arabs.  If  you  meet  the  ni  with  a  load  ot  fruit 
or  any  other  produce  and  ask  them  to  sell  you  some,  they  manifest 

Seat  reluctance  to  do  so,  froni  their  fear  of  being  cheated,  but  they, 
re  not  refuse,  because  in  that  case  a  law  passed  by  the^r  tyrants 
authorizes  you  to  seize  the  whole,  without  payment.  Human  nature  is 
bad  enough  in  every  form  and  colour,  but  the  white  part  of  it  is.cer-  . 
tauily  the  worst.  The  Indiana  are  ^reat  lovers  of  peace  and  repose, 
and  are  just  now  much  annoyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  conscription. 
The  military  life  is  not  at  all  congenial  with  their  taste  and  habita. 
On  our  road,  our  most  delicate  instruments  were  carried  by  an  Indian. 
When  we  arrived  at  Cicualtipan  he  disappeared, leaving  us  all  in  a  state 
of  the  gi-eatest  anxiety  :  from  this  we  were  soon  relieved  by  a  inesseu- 
ger  whom  he  sent  to  tell  us  that  he  had  escaped  and  hidden  hinjself, 
ht  fear  of  being  enrolled.  What,  thought  I,  could  this  unfortunate 
lieiDg  lose  by  being  a  soldier  I—his  day  is  passed  in  carrying  heavy 
loads, he  lives  poor  and  goes  naked;  nevertheless  he  prefers  his  bard 
but  tranquil  existence  to  the  tumultuous  life  of  a  soldier,  though  af- 
fording greater  means  of  enjoyment.  They  dislike  labour,  and  are 
extremely  averse  to  innovation.  Every  thing  in  their  condition  remains 
just  as  it  was  at  the  discovery  of  Amcric;?,  or  indeed  in  some  respects 
is  much  worse.  Tlie  strongest  obstacle  to  their  improvement,  next  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  is  that  they  are  accustomed  to  live  on 
almost  noiiiiiig.  Where  the  wants  are  so  few,  the  useful  arts  must  of 
necessity  be  regarded  with  indifferenoe  or  repugnance.  They  sleep 
upon  a  bench  if  t.hey  have  one,  or  on  the  ground.  The  most  o]>ulent 
among  them  have  no  other  clothing  than  a  square  piece  of  cloth  with  a 
slit  in  it  to  admit  the  head.  Their  food  consists  of  tortillas  with  some 
sort  of  fruit,  and  their  drink  of  pulque,  of  which  they  are  ej^cessively 
fond.  AU  these  may  be  obtained  with  a  very  small  degree  of  exertion* 
Tortillas  are  made  by  steeping  the  maixe  in  hot  water  and  sprinkling 
over  it  a  little  powdered  lime  to  facilitate  the  maceration.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  soft,  they  wash  it  and  grind  it  upon  a  stone,  slif^^htly  concave, 
called  metatr,  with  a  cylinder  of  tlie  sanje  material,  cnlled  vwclapilj 
wbich  they  hold  by  the  two  extremities;  these  stone  implements  are 
usually  basaltic.  This  work  is  performed  entirely  by  the  women,  who 
are  employed  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  do  it  kneeling, 
m  the  same  manner  as  cacao  is  ground  in  Italy,  to  make  chocolate. 
Thoy  have  at  hand  some  lighted  coals,  over  which  is  laid  a  large  thin 
plate  of  baked  earth.  As  soon  as  they  have  ground  the  paste  to  a 
proper  consistency,  they  take  a  piece  of  it  and  beat  it  between  their 
bands  till  they  have  redueiMl  it  to  a  veiy  thin  cake,  which  they  lay  on 
the  hot  earthen  plate  to  bake.  They  are  very  expert  in  turning  it 
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while  they  continue  to  prepare  others  for  baking.  The  tortillas  are 
really  very  good,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  salt.  Palque 
is  extracted  from  a  species  of  aloe  called  the  magey,  NothiDg  more 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  jnice  than  to  pierce  the  plant  when  it  has 
altained  the  proper  age :  it  flows  in  snch  abundance  that  one  of  these 
jjilants  sometimes  yields  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  forty  bottles  per 
day.  The  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  bulloch's  hide,  fastened  up  to  a 
shod  by  tho  four  corners  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  holkm'  in  the 
middle  ;  here  the  fermentation  takes  plaro,  m\A  the  process  is  thus 
completed.  It  would  not  be  an  unpleasant  drink,  if  \t  did  not  contract 
from  the  hide  a  smell  and  taste  of  putrid  flesh  extremely  disy-usting  to 
us  Europeans ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  esteem  the  pulque  delicious^ 
toactly  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this  flavour.  Their  avidity  for 
this  drink  is  perfectly  incredible :  at  Mexico  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  it  into  the  city  amounted  to  5,200  duri  per  day.  The  Spanish 
government,  in  its  great  wisdom,  once  conceived  the  project  of  prohi- 
biting the  use  of  it  altogether,  but  the  peaceable  Indians,  whom  no 
other  injury  could  movo.  v  nre  roused  by  this,  and  mntinied^  so  that  the 
government  was  obliged  to  relinquish  its  intention. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  they  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  cu- 
riosity. The  display  of  our  instruments,  which  in  any  part  of  Europe 
would  be  sufficient  to  collect  hundreds  of  persons  aionnd  us,  was  here 
beheld  with  the  utmost  indifierence.  The  barometers  were  the  0!ilv 
things  w  liich  they  seemed  to  wish  to  know  any  thing  about.  This  de- 
sire was  excited  by  the  strict  charges  which  had  been  given  to  the  man 
who  carried  them,  to  whom  w6  exaggerated  their  value  and  delicacy  in 
order  to  enhance  his  care.  I  was  as  much  puzzled  to  answer  their 
Questions  as  they  to  understand  my  answers'.  They  are  perfectly 
honest,  and  scrupulously  respect  the  property  of  others.  On  our  way 
we  met  a  stray  hen,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  habitation : 
"  Take  it/*  said  one  of  our  party  to  an  Indian.  **  No,  sir,"  replied  he, 
"  it  belongs  to  somebody."  "  Well,  if  the  owner  enquires  for  it,  yon 
can  restore  it/*  The  Indian  hesitated  a  long  lime,  at  last  he  took  it 
and  carried  it  liome  with  him.  "  Behold,"  said  I, "  the  first  fruits  of 
an  European  lesson  iu  moriils."' 

The  dress  of  the  higher  classes,  the  equipments  of  the  horses,  the 
spurs,  &c.  are  exactly  on  the  pattern  of  those  in  use  in  the  time  of 
Cortes. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  political  state  of  the  country^  because  I 
esteem  it  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  my  present  situation  to  know 
nothing  of  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  I  send  you,  however, 
a  copy  of  the  political  constitution  of  Mexico.  I  have  only  glauced 
at  it,  but  it  appears  to  me  taken  from  that  of  tlie  United  States,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  worst  articles  of  the  Spanish  constitntion. 
Among  these  is  the  fourth,  by  which,  in  the  teeth  of  tlio  declaration 
contained  in  tlie  second,  the  nation  is  made  a  slave  and  a  dependant 
on  the  court  of  Home. 

I  have  given  you  no  details  as  to  the  length,  direction,  &c'.  of  the 
roads^  knowing  that  you  would,  if  you  desired  it,  be  soon  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  accurate  information  on  those  points.  Some'  obser- 
vatioits  have  been  made  with  a  View  to  correct  this -map  w4  Ift'dught 
firom  England,  which  we  found  utterly  false  and  useless.  I  have  not 
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encumbered  iny  journal  witli  any  bntanicftl  dotaib,  as  the  names  of  the 
plants  I  know  are  few  indeed,  coinpa  rod  with  the  number  perfectly  new 
to  me.  My  opportunities  of  drawing  have  been  very  few^  but  I  hope 
to  have  more  bereafter. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again  entreating  your  indulgence  in 
favour  of  these  hasty  and  desultory  remarks.  Remember  how  little 
can  be  accurately  observed  or  recorded  by  a  man  who  traverses  a 
cnuntry,  riding  from  the  break  of  day  to  evening,  making  no  longer 
stay  than  may  just  siiffirr  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  food  and  slenp,and 
often  passiriir  the  wholo  day  niuler  torrent*?  of  rain,  wliich  destroy  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  ohsei've.  As  to  the  garb  in  which  tlicy  ap- 
pear before  you,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  timo  to  ropy 
or  correct  them,  and  that  lam  fully  aware  of  their  total  want  of  claim 
to  literary  merit. 

lUada  Monte,  July  16, 1894. 


'    THE  OPERA. 

'  We  thought  last  year  that  matters  were  pretty  nearly  at  the  Worst 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  but  we  were  in  a  great  error,  for  the  proprietor 
has, by  a  vigorous  effort,  made  a  surprising  progress  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  shown  us  howmucfa  could  be  aecomplished  in  the  way  of  deterio* 
TBtioD  by  management.  Witb  an  indintry  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
adnored,  this  Theatre  has  been  weeded  of  all  its  attractions  during 
the  period  of  its  recess.  The  lovely  Madame  Ronaddi  Begnis,  Cara- 
dori,Ronzi  Vestris,  and  Remorini^  have  all  disappeared:  the  recruits 
are  Signora  Bonini  and  Madame  Cornega  in  the  Opera,  and  Made- 
moiselle Brocard  and  M.  Coulon  in  the  Ballot.  Signora  Ronini  is 
recommcndod  by  past  exoollence  ;  she  ha,s  hem  a  good  singer,  at  least 
such  is  the  tfciioral  surniist ,  Madame  Cornega  is  younger,  and  promises, 
we  think,  to  bortmie  a  favourite.  There  is  something  particularly 
pleasing,  as  it  strikes  us,  in  her  style  ;  but  we  have  heard  her  only 
once,  and  therefore  do  not  care  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  decided 
opinion  on  her  merits.  Signora  Bonini  plays  the  part,  fiUed  last  season 
by  Caradorl,  in  Meyerbeer's  Orociato,  and  Cornega  has  that  of  Made- 
moiselle Crarcia,  who  is  fdrtanalely  in  America.  The  Crociaio  is  the 
only  opera  that  has  as  yet  been  performed;  and  we  have  not  the 
slight^t  idea  how  any  other  popular  opera  can  be  produced  with  the 
present  company,  for  Madame  Cornega  cannot  take  the  first  parts,  as 
she  has  not  the  neces«ary  power,  and  Signora  Bonini  oncfht  not  to 
take  them,  because  her  days  of  power  appear  to  he  passed.  Tlie 
male  characters  may  he  better  supported  than  the  teinale,  hnt  Remo- 
rini*s  loss  will  here  he  felt,  and  the  more  grievously  because  that  huge 
bore  Porto  is  to  supply  his  place.  All  things  considered,  nothing  can 
be  more  gloomy  than  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Opera ;  and  the 
promised  advent  of  the  incomparable  Pasta  in  the  springs  and  the 
rumoured  return  of  the  charming  Ronzi  di'  Begnis  at  the  same  period, 
are  the  only  prospects  which  we  can  contemplate  with  pleasure. 

Velluti  is  the  manager  of  the  Opisra  this  year.  We  cannot;  say 
that  we  anticipate  atiy  happy  results  from  his  management.  A 
foreigner  who  has  been  so  short  a  time  in  our  country,  can  hardly  be 
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8ii]iposed  to  underataiid  our  iastes^  and  to  know  how  to  provide  for 
their  gratification. 

In  the  autuniQ  a  morninf?  paper  published  a  paragraph,  calling  upon 
Sir  George  Wai'render,  and  Lord  Burghersh}  in  the  most  earnest  and 
pathetic  terms,  to  woo  M.  jyEgville  to  accept  the  office  of  Ballet-mas- 
>  ter.  When  wc  read  this  piere  of  quackery,  we  were  perfectly  well 
assured  that  M.  D*Kgville  required  no  wooing  at  all,  -md  that  the 
honourahle  courtship  imposed  on  Sir  George  Warrcnulcr  and  Lord 
Burgliersh,wa8  suggested  merely  in  order  to  give  eclat  toM.  D'Egville  s 
appointment,  which  we  regarded  from  thi^i  moment  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  from  the  same  period  wc  laid  our  account  with  having  the  worst 
of  all  possible  ballets,  and  consequently  we  have  experienced  no  dis* 
appointment  Soon  after  the  matter  had  thus  been  broken^  it  .was 
stated  that  M.  D'Egville  had  eonaented  to  accept  the  office  of  Ballet- 
master,  and  then  the  frequent  puff  appeared,  announcing  that  we  were 
to  he  blessed  witli  such  a  ballet  this  year  as  we  had  never  been  blessed 
with  before  ;  that  a  corps  of  beauties  had  been  imported  to  super- 
sede the  old  timber-toed  folks,  and  that  the  cbuieini:  wns  altogethar  to 
be  put  on  what  the  Frpnch  would  call  a  most  superb  footing. 

After  all  these  tlourislies,  the  season  eommeuced  with  a  new  ballet, 
by  M.  D'Egville,  called  Justine,  ou  La  Cniche  Cass^e,  the  most 
wretched,  meagre  thing  we  ever  beheld  within  the  walls  of  this  theatre. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  the  new  dancers,  who  have  been  for  montbs 
figuring  in  the  newspapers;  we  saw  only  Mdlle.  Broeard,  and  Gonlon. 
Mdlle.  Brocard  has  a  pretly  face>  and  a  light,  pretty  figure,  and  riie  is 
altogether  a  pretty  dancer— more  we  cannot  say.  M.  Coulon  is  one  of 
the  most  ungraceful  dancei*s  of  the  day  :  his  style  is  essentially  vulgar ; 
it  is  the  style  which  would  exactly  suit  the  Cobourg  Theatre,  but  it  is 
miserably  out  of  place  at  the  0])era.  However,  the  great  gulls  wlio  sit 
gaping  in  the  ]iit,  do  not  find  this  out,  and  esteem  him,  we  make  no 
doubt,  a  jnodigiously  fine  performer,  for  he  jumps  up,  and,  comes 
(hiwH  a gjtin,  (grossing  his  legs,  and  looking  very  much  as  if  he  had  iloiie 
an  cxli  Liiiely  fine  thing.  Wc  were  glad  to  see  that  Le  Blond  bad  been 
re-engaged ;  he  is  a  good  dancer — but  what  is  one  among  so  many  ?  In 
the  figurante  department,  we  do  not  discover  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  so  confidently  announced.  The  blaze  of  beauty  that 
was  somewhat  indecently  advertised,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  showy 
figurante.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  dancing  in  this  department, 
because  in  the  miserable  piece,  ballet  we  cannot  call  it,  which  is  now 
performing,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  discovering  whether  the  people 
who  are  pulled  and  hauled  al)ont  the  stage,  can  dance  or  not.  This 
juueh,  liowever,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  ballet  of  this  season 
is  inferior  to  tlie  ballet  of  last  season.  Last  season  we  had  Ronzi 
Vestris,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artistes  of  the  day,  and  her 
husband.  We  have  now  in  their  place,  Mademoisolle  Brocard  and 
Conlon.  Weak  as  the  coTp9  de  Mht  was  under  M.Aumer,  he  contri- 
ved to  get  up  some  extremely  pleasing  little  pieces,' in  which  he  made 
the  most  of  the  talent  at  his  command  ;  and  the  music  of  his  ballets 
was  always  chosen  with  great  taste,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
success  of  tli(  111.  M.  D'JBgville,  with  an  infinity  of  parade  and  preten- 
sion, has  brought  out  the  most  wretched  piece  of  fantastic  mummery 
that  has  ever  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  man  ^n  the  Opera  boajrdf  | 
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and  the' music  is  as  trashy  and  insipid  as  eyery  other  part  of  tlie  per- 
formance. 

Tlie  Opera  has  been  as  yet  tolerably  well  filled,  numerically  speak- 
ing, but  by  no  means  well  attended.  Very  odd-looking  people  may  be 
olN»r?ed  in  possession  of  the  boxes,  and  the  pit  does  not  make  half  so 

respectable  an  appearanro  as  the  pit  of  the  common  theatres.  It  is 
evidently  crammed  with  s!K>p-])oys  and  apprentices  who  arc  son!  in 
with  orders,  as  waiiuiug-paus,  to  make  the  house  feel  comfortable  and 
look  full. 

If  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  warmed,  a  set-off  to  tliis  advantage 
has  been  effected  by  means  of  an  ingenious  arrangement  which  keeps 
people  shivering  and  shaking  in  the  lobby  (the  very  temple  of  the 
winds)  waiting  for  their  cloaks  and  great  coats,  wliich  are  now  not  to 
Im  had,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  till  after  a  severe  struggle  and  an  intole- 
rable delay.  This  iuconvenience,  which  did  not  exist  formerly,  is, 
we  believe,  the  consequence  of  a  little  dirty  job.  The  coating  and 
doaking  of  the  public,  which  used  to  be  done  by  the  servants  of  the 
boase  about  the  lobby,  is  no^v,  we  understand,  farmed  out,  and  the 
lessee  of  this  department  does  not  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  coat  and  cloak  seven  or  eight  hundred  people.  Nor  have  his 
men  the  immediate  interest  in  beinj?  active  and  aiteniive  \viui;h  the 
servants  had  who  formerly  j>erforu»ed  this  duty.  The  consequence  is, 
that  mistakes  from  inattcntion  as  well  as  delay  occur ;  and  after  ha- 
ving been  kept  an  hour  freezing  tu  the  lobby,  you  have  to  go  away  in 
another  man's  great  coat,  which  has  been  left  in  exchange  for  your  own, 
or  without  a  great  coat  at  all,  if  the  careful  mtsisters  of  the  pegs  have 
givea  away  yours  by  accident  to  an  honest  pCMon  who  has  left  no  coat 
in  place  of  lt>a  catastrophe  which  has  happened  to  our  knowledge,  and 
that  on  a  night  of  extraordinary  inclemency.  Tliis  must  be  reformed, 
or  all  persons  who  liavc  n  tenderness  for  their  constitutions  will  refuse 
to  go  to  the  Opera  during  the  winter  season. 


THE  NAVAL  SKETCH-BOOK. 

The  Author  of  the  Naval  Sketeh-Book,  observing  the  lamentable 
iguorance  of  landsmen  respecting  nantiral  men  and  matters,  has  e«ini- 
posed  this  work  with  the  professed  design  of  conveying'  more  accurate 
ideas  on  these  subjects.    This  object  be  bas  endeavoured  to  aerom- 
plish  in  a  variety  of  tales,  anecdotes,  and  essays,  sonic  of  which  are 
50  good,  and  some  so  bad,  and  some  so  mediocre,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  .that  they  are  all  the  productions  of  the  same  pen.   In  the 
humour,  if  humour  it  can  be  called,  wc  alone  trace  an  identity  of  style, 
for  the  humour  is  throughout  extremely  coarse,  and  forced,  and  often 
flippant  to  a  painful  degree.    The  romance  of  one  or  two  of  the 
tales  discovers  genius,  for  that  description  of  writing,  of  a  very  high 
order;  but  this  talent  is  to  be  discovered  only,  as  we  have  said,  in  one 
or  two  pieces.    The  dissertations  on  professional  affairs  bear  a  family 
likoness  which  we  do  not  trace  in  the  other  compositions;  they  are, 
gciiernllv  speaking,  well  reasoned,  slucwd,  and  sensible,  with  the 
exccpiion  ot  one  on  the  North  West  Passage,  in  the  second  volume, 
which  is  a  remarkably  tedious  and  confused  piece  of  controversy. 
The  Author  loses  no  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  of  sneer- 
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ing'at  the  Polar  Expedilioaff,' and' -i^e  Immfeiifse  fuss  that  has  been 

mado  about  thcso  voyapfcs  of  no-discovery.  In  treating  this  subject 
with  ridic'uk',  wo  Ijelicvo  he  only  represents  the  sentiments  of  the 
Navy;  and,  indeed,  the  pu])lic  are  now  beijinnint;  to  suspect  that  ships 
are  sent  out  on  these  ])arren  expeditions,  merely  in  order  to  amuse 
Mr.  liarrow,  to  freeze  officers  into  claims  for  promotion,  and  to 
make  big  books  fpr  M^.  Murray.  With  regard  to  these  big  books, 
by  the  way>  our  Autl^or  has  some  j\i8t  obsenrations.  The  expedi- 
tions are  fitted  out  at  the  pnliUc  expe^ice,  and  the  Ufonnatioii  obtained 
by  them,  which  therefore  fairly  belongs  to  the  public,  is  converted  into 
an  article  of  merchandise  by  the  superior  officers^  and  sold  for  their 
profit,  and  that  of  the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  at  the 
highest  possible  rate.  Government  publishes  an  account  of  a  battle; 
why  should  it  not  publish  an  account  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  copy 
of  the  information  communicated  to  it?  Were  this  done,  the  officers 
might,  of  course,  afterwards  put  their  own  price  on  their  own  wares; 
but  while  tbey  are  permitted  the  monopoly  of  the  information  they 
have  acquired  at  the  public  expenee,  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  extortionate  use  which  they  make  of  their  privilege.  The  Author 
of  the  Naval  Sketch-Book  says : 

The  fact  is,  that  no  officer,  not  a  man  of  fortuiie»  caa  afford  to  puxchaie  boolcfy 
indispensable  for  his  ]>rnf(<>sionr\l  infnnnri'iivn  ami  iniMrovemcnt,  at  their  present  fiior- 
moua  cost.  The  worst  is,  the  exorbitant  price  oi  41.  1-U.  6d.  ia  justified  on  the 
groandt  of  di«  etpence,  labovr,  and  pains  beitowed  on  the  dnwiaga  wed  mmyw 
embodied  ill  the  work,  when  it  is  well  laiu\\-n,  that  the  surveye  were  contributed  to  it 
gratis,  hy  officers  sent  out  from  the  Adiimalf y  for  this  express  service,  and  that  the 
drawings  were  executed  by  Captain  Lyon,  who  most  handsomely  (though  about  to 
pabVKh  a  bbok'bliiiielf)  made  dieai  a  ptttsmt  to  Ciqrtani  Pany. — (  V<d.  i.  p.  77.) 

The  abore  pasiage  is  quoted  from  a  chapter,  entitlea,  <<N8?al 
Authors,*'  in  vhich  we  find  some  criticisms  on  the  naval  taeticB  of 
Mr.  James,  (the  Author  of  The  Naval  History;)  the  crifeaciaiBS  may 
be  just,  but  the  wit  with  which  they  arc  seasoned,  savours  strongly 
of  the  gun-room.  The  becomiiigiiess  of  the  allusion,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  jest,  in  the  sul)joined  example,  are  truly  remarkable. 

Any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  nautical  phraseology,  must  be  aware  that  no 
▼eaMl  can  £ear-«tp  in  the  wind's'  ey6 ;  or;  fx>  M  more  explicit,  pnnae  objects  te 
windward  d  her,  by  any  other  practical  mode  than  tliat  of  "  heating.'*  Indeed,  upon 
the  latter  point,  it  might  be  presumed  experience  had  tau^tiVlr*  James  the  comcttM 
eflect  of  this  manceuvre.* — (Vol.  i.  p.  103.) 

The  Author's  wit  is  throughout  of  this  hase  metal,  hut  it  has 
generally  no  point  whatever,  and  also  no  ill-nature,  in  which  respects 
it  has  commonly  the  advantage  of  the  specimen  quoted.  We  can 
excuse  a  l^ad  jest,  provided'it  he  inoffenmve,  hut  when  it  has  got  just 

so  much  point  as  to  make  it  a  clumsy  instrument  of  mischief,  we  think 
it  right  to  hold  up  the  bad  spirit  of  the  attempt  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  execution,  to  the  becoming  correction  of  derision.  No 
bird  was  ever  more  justly  ridiculous  than  was  tlu'  jackdaw  in  the 
fable,  M-hon,  in  emulaiion  of  the  violence  of  the  eagle,  it  pouiired  on 
a  lamb,  dcsigniii?  to  make  niim  ed-meat  of  it,  hut  heinir,  l)y  good  lurk, 
only  a  jackdaw,  instead  of  elTecting  its  purpose,  it  entangled  its  weak 
claws  in  the  wool  of  the  intended  victim.  Much  like  tliis  daw  is  the 
writer  of ,  thiisliook,  when  making  the  terrihle  pounce  we  have  noted. 
'  If  our  Author's  wit  does  not  rise  very  high,  he  makes  amends  for 

*  Oiir  readers  Will  xemembet  that  itfz.  James  was  the' sabject  of  a  very  brutal  and 
ruffianly  assault. 
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its  lowliness  in  his  sentimentahty,  which,  when  it  does  occur,  which 
ill  justice  we  mmt  admit  is  seldom,  soars  altogether  heyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  compre'lieiision.  What,  for  example,  can  be  made  of  tliib  uote 
<m  one  Mr.  M'Gregor,  the  high  and  mighty  Cacique  of  Poyaia? 

The  whole  mHitaiy  tnxials  of  tliu  country  do  not  afford  a  parallel  to  the  dastardly 
flight  and  treacherouf  desertion  of  the  fugitive  of  Porto  lloHo.  A  tear  sacred  to  a 
friendihip  once  ferr^tt  r/v  memorv  is  still  faithful,  traces  that  page  which  stiould  perhaps  glow 
ml})  witk  tlie  language  of  indiguution.  But,  even  in  thus  paying  a  dd)t  dae  to  natural 
affection,  this  feebfo  pen  may  recall  his  crime  to  recollection,  and  bfand  a&eih  tiu 
Cain  of  iiuMlern  times — tlif  Caciqiit'  i>f  Pui/rr?-. —  (Yn]^  i.  p.  1*?9.) 

A  tni£^cdy  may  possil)ly  be  lyini^  in  ambush  in  this  passnsfo,  hut  as 
we  do  not  liappoii  to  bo  in  the  secret,  the  whole  tiight  itbruit  tlio  tear 
sacred  to  friendship  tracing  the  pti^^e,  and  the  Caiu  of  modern  times, 
appears  only  superlatively  bombastic  and  ridiculous. 

The  papers  in  these  volumes  discussing  nautical  subjects,  seem  to 
OS  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  sensibly  reasoned.  The  writer  has  a  just 
perception  of  errors  and  absardities  in  the  naval  administration,  and 
notes  them  Honestly  and  with  sufficient  shrewdness ;  but,  lest  he  should 
thence  be  taken  for  a  reformer,  he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  rail 
against  Radicals  with  extraordinary  fervour.  This  is  a  littleness, 
but  we  suppose  that  worldly  prudence  requirerl  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  romance  of  one  or  two  of  the  tales  in  the 
Naval  Sketcli-WoolN:  is  of  a  superior  order:  we  shall  close  our  notice 
with  a  specimen,  which  strikes  us  as  Ix'ing  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  but 
before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  work,  we  must  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as,  0)i  the  wnolc,  well  worth  their  perusal ;  for  though  there 
18  much  in  it  obnoxious  to  criticism,  there  is  also  much  in  it  that  is 
clever,  instructive,  and  entitled  to  their  atteption  and  their  praise* 

THS  COAST  BLOCKADE. 

Tt  was  late  in  the  aftemoou  of  h  ^^loomy  day  iu  tlie  latter  part  of  Xovemher,  when, 
ill  coriset|uenco  of  u  signal  made,  that  a  suspicious  sail  was  seen  od"  the  coast,  as  if 
Vditmg  for  the  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  dark,  JAeutenant  — — had  given  orders  to 
man  Mb  finroniite  gtll^,  and  ph)ceed  in  quest  of  the  stranger.  The  crew  had  been 
carefully,  though  to  appearance  hastily,  selected  from  those  inured  to  service,  and 
beviug  a  character  for  iutrepidity  ;  some  of  whom  had  been  partners  of  an  enterprize, 
wliich  was  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  amongst  tht  first  to  board  the  Ameiican 
frigate  Chesapeake,  as  a  young  midsMpmail,  be  was  stretched  <  m  r ho  deck,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  cutlass  ou  the  head.  The  stiokesman  of  the  boat,  wliose  hra^^iiy  arms  had 
borne  him  ou  that  memorable  day  to  the  cock-pit  of  the  bhaniion,  as  soon  as  the  Ame- 
liciBB  bad  deserted  their  deck,  and  fled  Sat  safety  below,  as  he  now  slipped  the  rud- 
der, looked  wist&lly  i&the  will's  eye.  The  |;haice  was  not  imobeerved ;  but  the  lieu- 
tPTiaut,  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  accompanied  hy  50inc  remonstrance,  (a  liberty 
which  JacA  considered  himself  exclusively  privileged  to  take,)  ijuietly  motioned  him 
to  go  finrward,  in  order  to  hoist  the  mainsBU.  The  boat  being  shoved  off  the  beadi, 
after  pitching  twice  in  the  surf,  rose  triumphantly  over  the  third  sea,  which  had  now 
eihausted  itself.  In  a  moment  the  sail  was  hoisted,  slie  instantly  t(atli<  red  way,  and 
stood  off  iu  a  lateral  direction  from  the  shore.  The  men  seated  themselves  regularly 
on  the  thwarts,  and  the  strokesman,  after  reeving  the  nain-Dheet  through  the  fiur- 
leader  abaft,  sat  with  it  in  his  hand  in  such  a  position  on  tlie  after-tlrvart,  that,  though 
his  face  was  turned  to  windward,  his  eye  would  occasional ly  meet  that  of  his  com- 
Villder.  As  the  light-boat  lay  down  to  the  wind,  and  became  steady  lu  lier  course 
towards  the  chase,  the  crew  had  time  to  look  around  them.  The  strokesman's  eye  was 
alternately  turned  from  that  part  of  the  heavens,  where  he  had  vainly  sought  lor  any 
eacoiuagiag  appearances,  amidst  the  portentonn  indications  of  a  wild  wintry  sky,  to 
the  beadi ;  where,  in  a  lonely  rmnantie  gor^'e,  .skirted  with  verdure,  aud  leafless  un- 
detirood»  between  two  grey  beethng  cUfls,  was  discovered  the  coiii])a(  t,  white,  wooden 
shrtion  house  of  the  party,  with  its  signal-popt  ;ni<!  miniature  glacis  rlrsrc  nding  al- 
BOflt  to  high-water  mark«  Uis  look  betrayed  unusual  emotion  in  one  oi  hm  years  and 
airvice,  possibly  occaaoaad  by  the  IntniMTe  offidousness  of  the  remembrance,  ,  that 
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there  were  garnered  up  tlio  pn.nre  of  his  best  affections — his  wife  nn<l  inBocent  little 
prattler*,  whomj  through  some  uottcoouutable  preaentiment.  he  foreboded  he  should 
never  ww  nove.  A  teer  ni^  lucre  gbsed  the  iretmeo'e  eye  tt  tbe  moment ;  for,  as 
if  onwinnig  to  be  longer  a  witness  of  tlie  struggle  between  tenderness  and  duty,  the 

lieutenant  addressed  !iim  in  a  tonn  of  evidently  assumed  ease,  and  ^^nquired  if  tlje  arm- 
chest  bad  been  kept  dry  \  Heceiviog  an  answer  iu  the  altijinative,  and  having  ascer- 
teined  tbet  each  mm  had  his  cutless  beside  him,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  pnuiing 
of  his  pistols,  which  he  finally  placed  in  his  waist-belt,  and  wrapped  himheif  iu  a  cloak 
wliich  had  been  spread  for  him  in  the  stern-sheets  abaft.    Taking  advantage  of  the 
iirst  heavy  swell,  he  rose  in  tlie  boat  to  catch  a  glinuise  of  the  strange  sail  in  the  of- 
fing, which  was  discoveied  broad  on  tbe  lee  how.   Having  directea  the  attention  of. 
the  bowinkn  to  her  i   -itiun,  both  re.samed  their  seats,  and  tlit*  lieutenant  si; aped  his 
course  so  as  to  board  her  on  the  quarter.    Not  a  word,  as  yet,  had  escaped  the  lips  of 
any  of  his  men,  who  sat  cowering  in  a  bending  attitude,  with  elevated  bhoulder^  and 
arms  crossed,  fearful  of  changing  the  position  of  a  limb,  lest  it  should  occasion  any 
alteration  iu  the  boat's  trim.    Thus,  aided  by  cver^' effort  of  art,  and  impelled  by  a 
light  breese,  the  galley  soon  gamed  rapidly  ou  the  chase ;  which,  perceiving  that  the 
IxMtt  fiom  tlie  ihore  was  evidently  aboat  to  pufeue  her,  bore  round  up,  making  all  the 
sail  ate  could  amy  before  the  wind.  The  bowman,  just  then  looking  under  the  fbot  of 
the  lug,  pronounced  her  to  be  a  large  lugger,  which  he  had  before  feen  on  the  station, 
under  similarly  suspicious  circumstances.   The  lieuteaaut,  putting  up  the  helm,  in*, 
fltantly  edged  into  her  wake,  and  followed  precisely  her  track.   A  short  period,  how- 
ever, sufficed  to  show  that  the  chase,  from  the  quantity  of  sail  she  was  enabled  to  carry, 
had  decidedly  tlie  advantage  ;  and  the  wind  eontinuing  to  frf  sbeu  as  tiie  tide  set  in,  she 
rupidly  distanced  her  pursuer,    lu  bail  an  bour  she  wai>  iiuii  down    the  haze  of  even* 
ing  growing  every  moment  thicker,  she  became  almost  inqien^ptible  to  view.  The 
m'  li  now  involuntarily  turned  tlioir  py{     which  had  hitlierto  strained  on  the  chase, 
to  the  stem  of  tin  t;rilley  ;  the  apjieal  was  unnecessary — tijp  lieutenant  was  already 
occupied  in  council  with  thecoxswaiu  ;  his  trust;^  favoinite  hesitated  not  to  dissuade  him, 
iu  terms  reapectA^I,  yet  decisive,  from  continuing  so  unequal  a  chase;  more  particn*, 
larly  as  there  was  no  chance,  in  the  dark,  of  (Communicating  by  signal,  either  with  the 
shore  or  any  cruiser  which  might  be  then  off  the  station.   A  heavy  swell  had  now 
set  in  from  the  same  point  in  wbicb  the  wind  hkA  continued  all  day.   The  sun  h^ 
set  with  every  indicatum  of  stormy  weather :  a  pale'  ydlow  streak  of  light  over  the 
land,  partly  reflected  on  the  east,  forau  d  the  only  contrajst  to  the  -general  murky  gloom 
of  the  horixen  ;  across  wbidi  the  gull,  and  other  seafowi,  hat^tUy  lied  the  approach  of 
the  galtt,  already  indicated  by  the  swift  drifting  of  the  send  wbich  overtook  diem  in 
their  Hight,  iB)d  suddenly  enveloped  all  in  darkness,  without  the  interi^Bniien  of 
twilight.    Tbey  had       so  far  to  leeward,  that  to  return  with  the  lug  was  impossible. 
The  sail. had  abready  been  lowered,  the  matit  stntck,  and  the  boat  brought  h^d  to 
wnid ;  wbev  the  crew,  shipping  their  oars,  bent  tiieur  bniiul  ahottlders  to  pull  her  thnngli 
the  lieavy  <ea,  wbich  tiung  itself  in  sheets  of  spray  over  the  bows,  and  drenched  every 
n^an  On  board.     It  was  soon  found  that  oart*  were  unavailinj^,  to  contend  aijainst  the 
force. of  H.M»u  ULe  tbii>,  iu  which  it  was  scaicely  pusjsibie  so  5mall  and  delicate  a  bark 
sheold  live  much  longer.    The  waves  weve  rolling  from  the  main  v^ith  aggravated  vie- ' 
lence,  and  the  united  8trcn?;t1i  of  the  men  could  barely  k«^ep  lier  head  to  wind  ;  who, 
perceiving  there  was  uo  longer  the  slightest  prospect  of  making  any  progress,  or 
the  wind  moderating,  sullenly  contented  tfaenudvet  -with  hanguig  on  their  oarS] 
Apprehension  soon  put  an  end  to  all  suboxdinalian.   RenoBetnncee  on  the  inApoS' 
sibilit^  of  succei>sfully  perspvf  ring  iii  their  present  eom  se,  were  now  muttered  by  ♦^vpry 
seaman,  except  the  coxswain,  whose  ieatures  betiayed,  notwithstaudiugt  no  ie?s 
anadetj  than  tne  rest.   A  heavy  sea,  which  non^  stnick  the  latboard  bow,  making,  in 
cenaequence  of  it«  being  impossible  for  die  crew  to  keep  the  boat's  head  on,  a  rapid 
acciuuulation  of  water  ^very  minute,  soon  decided  the  reluctant  liiputenant  to  run 
(though  at  the  obvious  hazard  of  her  destruction )  the  boat  a-shore  in  the  first  situation 
which  might  otfer  of  saving  die  lives  ef  his  brerve  ceflapaniona.  **  Lay  in  your  oars, 
my  lads,"  cried  he,    step  the  short  maW — close  reef  the  stonn  lug  :  we  must  nm  all 
hazardii,  and  beach  fh(»  irallev  under  the  canvass."   AVhiljst  executing  this  order,  the' 
bowmau  sung  out,  "  a  sail  close  alward  sir  j  if  she  don't  keep  her  htff  sbu'li  run  us  • 
right  down.*^"  Lnff,  hiff! "  cried  ahNid  evfery  nan  in  the  boat.   The  lo(fger*s  course, 
however,  remaininir  unaltered,  there  could  bo  now  no  doubt  that  she  l»ad  seen  them 
fir.*>t,  and  perceiving  her  to  be  a  king's  boat,  her  object  was  to  rmi  clean  over  the 
giiilev ,  ,by  taking  hor  right  a-beam.    De«tructiou  a{ipeared  inevitable  in,  their  helpless  ' 
conditsOKU  A  shriek  of  despair,  mingled  uith  execi-ations,  succeeded  m  she  neazed 
the  gaOey,  when  the  Ueutenant  nae  in  die  boat»  leveUed  liia  piatcd  at  the  ateesBBtani 
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•nd  find:  lihe  hand  wluch  grasped  the  tQkr  relund it»  hold  andtlie  niMxiMiit  liii 

lift       The  lugger  instantly  broached  to,  passing  to  tbe  windward  of  tlie  boat.    "  Out 
oare,  my  lads,"  paid  the  HenteriaTit,  "we'll  board  the  villains. — "  Aye,  aye,  sir," 
exclaimed  8ever«l  voice«,  with  an  alacrity  wUicb  might  be  taken  for  the  surest  eiunest  of 
nMditstednrenge.   The  oan  ^re  again  maaned,  the  boat  in  the  mean  tune  pitching 
bows  under  and  shipping  gret  nsens  fore  and  aft.    Before  she  liad  got  v»'ay  on  her, 
two  of  the  weather  oars  snapt  short  in  the  ruUocks,  and  her  intention  to  board  being 
Unacted  by  the  smuggler,  she  had  no  sooner  paid  off,  ao  as  to  get  the  'wind  again 
al^ft  the  beam,  than  aaaping^  a  course  edging  in  tor  the  Uni,  iiie  qniekly  dM|>ped  the 
galley  astern.    Having;  nm  so  far  to  leward  in  the  former  chase,  no  f)ne  was  now  able 
to  decide  on  what  part  of  the  shore  an  attempt  to  land  might  be  practicable ,  all  was 
darimesB  around  ;  and  although  from  t^o  or  three  flashed,  discemiMe  at  an  eknratton 
considerably  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to  be  signals  made  from  the  heighti 
to  assist  the  desperate  outlaws  they  had  just  encountered,  there  was  no  doubt  they 
could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land ;  still,  to  follow  her  was  to  brave  unseen 
dangers.  The  men  wete  clamorous  to  hoist  the  lug  and  give  chase ;  a  aentiment  in 
which  the  nnpresuming  coxswain  roncurrrl,  as  he  obsened,  "that  capture  or  no 
captorc,  tliey  were  more  likely  to  find  a  suiooth  by  following  the  lugger,  which  clearly 
Wat  herself  making  for  the  beach."    A  heavy  lurch,  which  nearly  awamped  the  boat, 
ieOtt'Carealad  unanimity.    The  lug  wns  hoistea  at  all  hazards ;  at  the  lieutenant  putting 
the' helm  up,  fhe  flew  with  inconceivable  velnr  ity  in  the  luggers  wake,  thotifih  not 
without  immineat  danger  of  being  pooped  by  tvery  successive  sea.   The  roaring  of 
die  surf  was  now  distinctly  heara,  and  soon  the  whole  acene  was  lighted  up  by  its 
lominous  appearance.    The  bowman,  alai-med,  now  vociferated,  "breakers  a-head! 
hard  down,  sir,  hard  down! "  Before  the  word  was  repeated  she  had  entered  into  the 
Rightfully  agitated  element.    "  Dowu  with  the  sail,  or  we're  lost,"  exclaimed  the 
crew.   "Hold  on,  hold  on  every  thing      cried  the  veteran,  "  'tis  our  only  chance 
to  beach  her."    'I'h  f.  surf  now  reared  it.self  in  boiling- masses  higher  than  the  mast, 
snd  as  it  fell  thundering  on  the  shore,  tlie  wild  din  burst  on  the  i^ii^ted  ears  of  the 
aeanen  like  successive  salvos  of  heavy  artillery.   An  enormous  ma,  atrikiiig  her  on 
the  qufter,  iwept  her  broadside  to  the  surf,  washing  out  the  lieutenant,  wim  one  <^ 
the  crew ;  and  the  next,  bTirstin*^  with  wilder  fury,  turned  her  !)ottom  upwards, 
barying  beneath  her  the  seven  unhappy  seamen  in  one  common  gravei-^Vol.  Lpf  196.) 


THE  DirriES  OF  A  LADY'S  MAID.t 

Hire  is  a  specimen,  and  one  of  the  most  insufferable  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  of  those  catch-penny  impostures  with  which  the  modern  press 
alionuds.  Whether  it  is  most  ignorant,  most  vulgar,  or  most  impudent, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Suffice  it,  that  in  all  these  respects^  it  would 
not  be  easily  exceeded*   And  to  what  purpose  a  censoriug  press^  if  it 

not  to  be  directed  against  such  impositions  as  this ;  which,  while 
they  disgrace  literature,  (if,  indeed,  the  tenn  literature  can  be  applied 
to  such  abominable  stuff  as  this,)  am  hnt  srf. ernes  for  picking  the 

*  As  the  author  imoleflaea  technical  accuracy,  we  must  put  it  to  his  conscience, 

""hether  this  is  not  rathrr  a  snrprisinglv  ^r^nd  .shot.  The  whole  length  of  the  luge;er 
"od  some  spare  space  of  sea  mtut  have  been  between  the  man  at  the  lugger's  helm  and 
tae  officer  ia  the  gnlley ;  the  galley  must  also  have  been  aomuch  lower  ttian  tf»e  lugger, 
low  as  luggers,  especially  smugglers,  commonly  are,  that  we  cannot  understand  how 
«e  officer  in  the  stem  sheets  of  the  boat  could  have  taken  aim  at  tbe  roan  at  the  helm' 

the  ve&sel.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  intervening. lug  sails,  which  would  ob- 
»truct  the  view  of  the  lugger's  helm,  anppoaing  her  to  he  descending  one  aea 
wliile  thf  f^alley,  right  a-head,  wns  rising  on  the.  other — the  only  position  we  can 
«>nceive  in  which  the  quarter-deck  of  a  vessel  could  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  persons 
ta  a  fiDftll  boat  right  a-head.  Even  iu  this  case,  however,  we  ask  whether  the  lug  saila 
of  tlie  lugger  would  not  obstruct  the  view,  unless  the  galley  was  a  little  to  windvrard  of 
,  lugger,  which  she  was  not,  for  the  galley's  people  called  to  the  lugger  to  keep  her 
'iff*  As  the  author-  insists  much  iu  his  preface  on  technical  accuracy,  we  have  sug- 
B"*^  these  iroportaot  doubts,  and  we  do  ao  with  the  diffidence  which  becoouM  famda- 
men  when  meddling  w^th  matters  which  they  can  never  pretend  to  understand. 

t  The  Dirties  of  a  Lt^dy'sMaid,  with  Dixectiooa  for  Conduct,  widnuoieiouaEeoeipts 
*f  the  Toilette.    London.   1825.  Vimo. 
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pockets  of  the  ignorant  and  confiding  ?  If  wo  can  save  but  seven  shil- 
lings to  one  "  Ladv's  Maid,"  it  will  bo  at  least  an  act  of  charity. 

Wbftt  apeciet  of  antmal  li  tmployed  in  this  gernia  of  nwsn&ctvfo^  it 
would  be  bard  to  oonjeoture ;  bat  it  is  probably  some  wretebed  being 
of  tbat  class  wlucb  caters  for  tbe  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  the  Fa- 
shionable World.  Tliis  ia  evidently  the  nearest  approximation  which 
the  manufacturer  has  ever  made,  either  to  a  lady  or  lady's  maid.  That 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  that  class  of  society  in  which  this  peculiar 
servant  is  required,  is  most  evident ;  as  he  is  completely  so  of  the  diitn^s 
or  ffeliT!L'"s  ot"  this  v<'rv  resi)i'rtahle  clasf;  of  females.  To  say  tliat  he  is 
ignorant  of  every  tiling  winch  he  has  crammed  into  his  farrago,  will, 
after  this,  be  unnecessary* :  and  iliat  he  is  the  regular  trader  in  this 
line  is  plain,  because  he  has  taken  especial  care  to  recommend  the 
DireetioDs  to  Honselceepcrs,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  stamp. 

To  analy  ze  such  a  oompiLition^  is  ont  of  all  question ;  equally  so,  to 
^ve  extracts  from  it,  other  than  may  be  briefly  required  on  one  or  two 
points  thiit  we  shall  notice.  But  we  may  say  that  It  is  a  compilation 
from  Enfield's  Speaker,  from  the  English  Granmiar,  from  twopenny 
religious  pamphlets,  from  D'Israeli,  and  from  different  vulvar  receipt 
books  ;  the  whole  tacked  together  by  certain  vulgar  paragraphs  of  his 
own  manufacture  ;  teaching  nothing  on  earth  of  all  that  it  pretends 
tu,  and  niu<'h  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  if  it  could  produce 
any  effect  at  all. 

It  is  sufficiently  disgusting  to  find  religion  intruded  now-a-days  into 
every  abominable  novel ;  but  we  have  it  here  as  a  preface  to  a  work, 
which  details  practices  and  offers  bints  as  to  female  dress  and  female 
frauds,  that  are  often  too  indecent  and  disguBting  to  read,  much  less  to 
quote.  We  shall  not  say  more  on  this  subject ;  but  really  we  do 
not  see  why  such  indecent  approximations  of  religion  and  rouge,  the 
Deity  and  cosmetics,  are  not  as  fitting  subjects  for  coiTCctive  a^^or  i;>- 
tions,  as  much  wiiii  which  those  institutions  have  thoiight  proper  to 
interfere.  But  that  is  their  affair.  What  we  shall  chiefly  notice  in 
this  book  shall  be  of  another  cast  ;  because  our  remarks  may  perhaps 
be  turned  to  some  use  by  the  foolish  people  whom  these  receipts  might 
otherwise  mislead,  to  their  great  trouble  and  cost. 

We  pass  over  the  whole  stupid  farrago  of  moralities,  whieh  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  aid  in  swelling  the  book  up  to  seven  shillings^ 
together  with  the  philology,  and  all  else,  equally  appropriate,  in 
general,  to  Dick  the  ostler  as  to  a  lady's  maid.  The  second  division 
consists  of  natural  philosophy,  instead  of  moral ;  rules  for  dress,  rules 
for  beauty,  mles  for  heaven  knows  what  all  ;  in  all  of  which  it  would 
be  most  (litii<  tilt  to  say  whether  the  utterly  shameless  ignoranco,  or  the 
vulgarity  is  greatest.  It  is  amusing:  enough,  neverthnlc  ^,  lu  see,  at 
times,  who  arc  the  authors  put  undi  r  contrihution — j>arkc,  Alison,  and 
others  equally  strange ;  though  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  have 
been  found  at  second-hand  in  some  Encyclopaedia,  on  the  subject  of 
Coloura  in  Dress,  Thus  every  thing  attainable  has  been  raked 
together,  without  comparison  or  understanding;  sp  that  a  subject 
really  curious  and  interesting  has  been  utterly  marred.  We  shall 
not,  with  such  a  text-book,  attempt  to  put  this  question  to  rights 
for  any  lady's  maid;  but  whatever  unlucky  girl  shall  attempt  to  dress 
her  mistress  by  those  rules,  will  find  herself  in  a  "  peck  of  troubles," 
to  borrow  some  of  the  author's  genteel  phraseology. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  and  with  no  small  attempts  at  "  fine  writing," 
he  has  blundered  through  the  whole  subject  of  fashions,  following  it 
by  a  detail  of  costumes,  borrowed,  as  we  already  remarked,  from 
lyfaraeli,  and  sendng  no  possible  purpose  but  to  add  to  the  balk  of  the 
book  hy  eizty-six  pages.  Tims  far,  howem,  the  greatest  damage  siu- 
taiDed  will  be  the  loss  of  seven  shillings  ;  but  having  some  feelings  of 
charity  towards  the  pockets,  both  of  ladies'  maids  and  their  mistresses, 
we  shall  attempt  to  teach  them  how  to  save  their  money  in  the  matter 
of  pomatums  and  rnsmetirs,  by  exposing  the  abominable  stjiff  whicli 
follows ;  and  which,  we  know  well,  has  a  very  captivating  eilect  on 
female  vanity. 

If  the  ladies  will  trust  to  our  science  on  the  subject  of  hair,  in  the 
first  place,  we  can  assure  them,  most  confidently,  that  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  oils  and  pomatums  increase  the  lustre  of  hair,  that 
their  effiMst  Is  to  diminish  that  polish  which  it  naturally  possesses ; 
while,  whatever  gloss  they  may  give  to  hair  which  is  natimdly  dull,  is 
false,  and,  like  all  falsities,  disgusting.  Absolute  cleanliness,  by  means 
of  water  alone,  to  commence,  followed  by  brushing  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
hair  itself,  in  a  dry  state,  is  the  true  method  of  giving  to  the  hair  all  the 
polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ;  and  it  is  the  eflfect  of  oils  of  all  kinds 
to  disturb  or  injure  this  ;  to  saynothiiiif  of  the  disgust  and  the  neces- 
sary dirtiness  of  greasy  hair.  It  is  the  etfect  of  oils  also  to  prevent  it 
from  curling ;  and  tiiis  object  is  most  effectually  obtained,  if  without 
artificial  means,  by  curling  it  when  wet,  and  suffering  it  to  dry  in  that 
State.  And  as  it  happens  that  almost  all  hair  has  a  tendency  to  curl 
in  one  direction  rather  than  In  another,  it  is  useful  to  study  that  ten- 
dency, so  as  to  conform  to  it  in  the  artificial  flexure  given.  As  to  arti* 
fidal  applications,  the  whole  of  the  so-called  curling  fluids  are  mere 
impositions  ;  while  one,  which  is  really  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time 
inoffensive,  is  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  by  which  a  very  firm  and 
permanent  form  can  be  given  to  the  hair. 

Let  us  still  remark,  while  on  the  subject  of  oils  or  greasy  substances, 
that  while  there  are  perhaps  five  hundred  pomatums  and  oils,  the 
object,  whatever  it  be,  can  be  equally  attained  by  one,  or  at  least  by 
two,  a  liaid  one,  and  one  more  solid.  Bear's  giease,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  common  imposture ;  in  the  first  place,  as  there  is  very  rarelv  such  a 
thing  in  reality  to  be  procured ;  while,  if  there  were|  it  is  no  other  than 
any  other  lard.  The  reason  why  bear's  grease  was,  or  >is,  esteemed 
better  than  any  other,  is  absurd  enough,  resting  on  the  ancient  Rosi* 
crucian  doctrine  of  signatures;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  of  dandelion  for  jaundice,  and  of  a  thousand  similar  nostrums  with 
which  medicine  was  so  long  and  still  is  encumbered,  the  more  detection 
of  the  cause  of  its  adoption  ought  to  ^^<^  sufficient  proof  of  its  ralup. 
The  bear  has  long  hair :  ergo,  his  grease  must  be  good  for  promotiug 
liair. 

No  grease  on  earth,  though  the  bear  that  bore  it  had  hair  reaching 
from  Greenland  to  Kamtschatcka,  has  the  least  effect,  or  can  have  the 
least  effect,  in  making  hair  grow  thicker,  unless  grease  could  produce 
in  the  skin  those  radical  organs  whence  hairs  grow  with  a  growth jpe- 
scmbling  that  of  vegetables.  Thickness  is  number ;  and  he  who  would 
multiply  the  number  of  hairs,  might  as  well  attempt  to  multiply  the 
niimher  of  legs  and  arms.  Nourishing,  and  all  this  phraseology,  is  just 
what  phraseology  always  is— words.   One  only  effect  is  asserted  upon 
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s<jea« ;  namely,  that  oil  prevents  the  hair  from  splitting  at  the  extremi- 
ties. How,  it  may  be  aslcedl  Wbeo  tbe  hair  B[)lits,  it  is  because  that 
portioA  is  dead :  the  Tegetable  Ufe  has  ceased  thus  far ;  and  unless  oil 
could  restore  that  life,  unless  bear's  grease,  or  any  grease,  had  the 
power  of  conferring  immortality  on  hair,  it  will  split  and  wither,  in 
spite  of  all  the  grease  of  the  higgest  whale  that  ever  ploughed  Bafiin'B 
Bay,  or  all  the  bears  from  pole  to  pole.  We  mi^ht  as  well  attempt  to 
revive  the  rotten  branch  of  an  oak  with  bear's  grease,  or  in:ik<'  the 
mast  of  one  of  his  Majesty's  seventy-fours  siioot  forth  a  goodly  crop  of 
branches. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  is  an  imposture ;  oils,  pomatums,  aijd 
all ;  bear's  grease,  Macassar,  and  Rowland,  huile  a  la  tuberose,  huile 
antique ;  huiles  and  pomades,  divine,  or  whataver  else.  Excepting 
so  far  as  pomatum  may  be  used  for  stiffening  or  '^impacting  the  hair 
into  dirty  and  greasy  masses,  or  oils  for  converting  the  easy  and  loose 
flow  of  natnrc's  ornamental  locks  into  nasty  rat's  tails,  the  whole  is 
hut  a  method  of  extracting  money  from  vanity  and  fashion.  It  is  but 
a  rivalry  of  the  stinking  TTottentots,  a  relic  of  savage  barbarism.  As 
to  the  chemistry  itself,  if  ladies  z';?7/  make  tlieniselvcs  greasy  and  dis- 
gusting, olive  oil,  alone,  is  the  only  oil  that  is  nee<'ssary,  lioi^'s  lard  is 
the  only  pomatum  ;  and  if  it  is  not  suffieiently  stiJi',  let  it  ho  stitfencd  to 
the  taste  by  wax.  It  is  an  apothecary's  plaster,  or  an  apothecary's 
ointment,  according  to  its  consistence ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less ; 
though  the  /<fiV  might  be  shocked  at  an  insinuation  to  plaster  their 
seducing  locks  with  Turner's  cerate,  or  Ungnentum  Simplex.  Such, 
nevertheless,  is  the  simple  fact ;  of  such  use  is  philosophy  and  analysis. 
The  rest  is  all  perfume ;  nothing  more ;  and  the  lady's  maid,  or  the  lady 
herself,  who  desires  to  have  a  greasy  head,  may  save  lier  money  and 
hercare,  by  sending  down  to  the  cook  for  a  little  oil  from  the  dask,  or 
a  little  lard  from  the  bladder  ;  or  else,  to  the  apothecary,  for  a  little 
simple  ointment,  preparing  it  to  her  own  fancy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Row- 
land will  call  us  out,  at  least  our  publisher;  but  we  hope  that  he  will 
rfffuse  to  fight,  as  we  certainly  shalL 

However,  as  long  as  female  vanity  exists  (and  when  will  it  cease  ?) 
we  write  in  vain.  The  five  hundred  oils  and  pomatums  will  go  on 
being  made,  and  the  angel  who  loves  herself  better  than  cleanliness, 
will  go  on  making  herself  greasy  and  odorous.  But  it  is  all  for  the 
best ;  or  how  should  trade  flourish,  how  should  money  circulate  from 
pockets  too  full  into  pockets  too  empty? 

That  is  no  reason,  however,  why  any  one  should  be  so  silly  as  to  fol- 
low the  receipts  ol  lijis  exquisite  author  ;  cheating  Mr.  Rowland,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  setting  the  house  on  fire,  and  nmkiiig  ointment  which 
she  will  never  be  able  to  use.  Here  is  a  condensed  specimen  of  the 
gentleman's  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  pomatum.  To  twenty-Dioe 
pounds  of  fat,  we  are  to  add  eleven  ounces  of  various  essential  oils,  and 
so  on.  We  do  not  know  what  length  of  life  any  lady  expects,  who 
presumes  on  the  consumption  of  thirty  ]>ounds  of  pomatum;  while  the 
eleven  ounces  of  perfume  are  at  least  su£^cient  to  perfume  as  many  hun- 
dred weights  of  any  fat  that  ever  grew  on  pig  or  sheep.  The  rest  are  of 
a  piece  ;  and  the  cpiantities  of  ponintn?n  and  perfume  specitied  in  this 
philosophical  work,  would  suflRce  to  catch  every  rat  in  every  one  of  his 
Majesty's  dock-yards.  The  receipt  given  for  the  Marassar  oil,  is  that 
which  farriers  use  for  the  heels  of  horses.    As  to  a  solution  of  ^ma 
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goaiaemn  in  olive  oil,  hen  called  huile  antique  rerte,  it  b  a  receipt  for 
rbenmatism,  which  he  has  prohably  found  in  Mrs.  Ghisso,  and  has  ex- 
tracted, by  mistnkp,  for  hair-oil.  A  curling  fluid,  made  ot*  soap  and 
alkah, would  soon  leave  little  hair  for  curl  in  or  any  thing  else.  We 
ho])e  that  no  lady's  maid  will  follow  this  scientifif'  process,  unless  she 
wishes  t(»  see  her  beloved  mistress  iu  the  condition  of  a  ronipaiiy  of. 
soldiers,  whom  a  certain  captain  is  reported  to  have  powdered  with 
^a:ck-lime,  to  save  the  expence  of  flour.  Were  life,  instead  of  bairs^ 
concerned,  the  promulgator  of  such  receipts  ought  to  he  hanged.  Aa  to 
castor  oily  it  is  usually  recommended  to  a  dtffeient  part  of  the  human 
anatomy;  but  this  gentleman  ia  probably  not  aware  that  the  oil  of 
Palma  Clkristi  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  said  cathartic.  Such 
is  the  grievous  ignore  iice  which  sets  about  to  compile  hooks. 

The  receipts  for  staining  the  hair  are  of  the  same  philosophy.  Out 
of  the  whole  farrago,  not  one  can  produce  such  an  effect.  Gall-nuts 
and  charcoal  boiled  in  olive  oil,  in  which  both  are  insoluble;  lead  ore 
and  ebony  boiled  in  water  ;  oil  of  tartar,  which  he  docs  not  know  to 
he  potash ;  and  more  of  such  trash.  Painting  the  eye-hrows  with 
tramt  cork  is  intelligible ;  but  lamp-black  in  abundance  can  be  pur^ 
cliased  for  a  halfjpenny,  instead  of  burning  frankincense  and  mastic 
imder  a  plate.  It  is  "  his  opinion*' — good— that  red  lead  and  lime 
would  not  make  the  hair  black,  but  chesnut-coloured.  We  can  only 
assure  the  lad^'^s  maid  in  this  case,  that  the  colour  of  her  hair  subse- 
quent to  this  pretty  operation,  would  depend  upon  the  wig  she  would 
soon  he  obliged  to  buy.  Whether  there  has  been  yet  time  for  this  beau- 
tiful book  to  scalp  the  heads  of  any  of  the  fair,  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
we  conclude  that  an  action  for  dauiages  would  lie  against  the  publisher. 

Tlic  department  of  cosmetics  is  equally  luminous^  equally  scientific, 
atid  equally  true.  Does  any  one  Icnow  how  many  cosmetics  are  sold  in 
London  I  We  do  not ;  but  we  have  reckoned  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  soaps  alone.  We  beUe?e  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  total  cosmetic  regiment  to  five  or  six  hundred. 

And  will  the  ladies  believe  us  when  we  tell  them,  upon  our  honours 
and  verities,  that  not  one  of  the  whole  of  this  preposterous  collcetioa 
(excepting  one  or  two  pernicious  mineral  compounds)  is  of  the  slightest 
possible  use  ;  of  any  more  use,  that  is,  than  siuij)!*  soap,  or  water?  No, 
certainly,  they  will  not.  Never  will  woman  believe  any  thing  when  her 
vanity  is  engaged  on  the  other  side. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  true.  With  exceptions  scarcely  worth 
noticing,  and  not  worth  noticing  for  our  purpose,  every  soap,  every  soap 
at  least  used  on  the  person,  is  the  same  substance,  the  same  chemical 
compound,  with  the  same  precise  effects  on  the  skin ;  the  only  differ* 
enees  among  them  bein^  those  to  the  eye  and  to  the  smell;  colour, 
form,  and  perfume.  These  colours  and  perfumes  cost  money,  as  they 
ought;  but  as  to  their  fnicy  prices,  prices  beyond  their  real  value,  this 
is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  folly  on  the  other.  It 
is  iiidilVerent  whether  the  soap  be  made  from  vegetable  oil  or  animal 
tallow;  for,  ia  the  state  of  soup,  all  oils  are  equal.  All  soaps  are 
equally  cosmetic,  be  the  name,  be  the  smell,  the  price,  the  colour,  what 
tliey  may ;  li<Luid  or  soHd,  virgin's  milk,  milk  of  roses.  Bandana,  or 
jasnune. 

Cleanliness  is  the  true  cosmetic ;  and  it  is  The  Cosmetic,  or  the 
Clsaniiier;  nothing  more.    You  cannot  alter  the  colour  of  your 
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skins ;  for  natore  has  placed  her  Uwb  here  against  you ;  but  you 
nay  acmb  and  scour  off  the  dirt,  which  we  strongly  adTise  jou  to  do 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  Thus  you  will  be  cleaned  and  eosmified ;  and 
having  done  this,  it  is  no  matter  to  you  how  soon  Messrs.  Bailey  and 
Blew  are  blown  up  or  burnt  down. 

Wash  your  faces,  dears ;  that  is  all ;  and  if  water  will  not  make 
them  clean,  use  soap,  and  dioose  theono  that  gratifies  your  noses  mo<t  • 
that  is  all.  As  soon  as  the  dirt  is  off  your  skins,  you  are  as  beautiful, 
prccisolv,  as  nature — and  your  sweet  tempers — choose  ;  and  all  else  is 
hopeless  toil;  hopeless  as  bleaching  a  blackumodi ,  thuuo;li  you  were  to 
labour  ou  all  the  milks  and  soaps  that  have  beeu  created  from  the  days 
of  Judith  or  Faustina,  down  to  those  of  Del  Croix. 

These  are  sad  volgar  truths ;  yet^  alas!  no  less  true.  The  thing  is 
impossible:  be  content:  and  as  you  can  as  little  add  one  tint  to  your 
^  complexion  as  one  inch  to  your  statures,  without  paint  or  without  high 
'  heels,  do  whM  you  can  to  apply  the  cosmetics  to  your  minds — as  you 
liave  been  often  told  how.  That  is  the  true  art  of  beauty.  A  gentle 
soul  and  a  sweet  temper,  Intellect  and  virtue,  these  are  the  cosmetics 
which  will  take  out  nil  your  freckles  and  smooth  all  your  Avrinkles, 
which  will  render  you  beautiiuL  even  above  your  beauty^  and  beautiful 
even  through  your  plaiuness. 

Most  seriously  is  this  all  fact,  as  to  every  8oap>  as  to  every  cosmetic 
in  this  class.  With  respect  to  the  rest,  there  is  but  one  simple  prin- 
ciple ;  with  respecty  at  jeast,  to  tlioee  in  common  use.  Almond  pasta 
or  meal  may  be  taken  as  standing  for  the  whole  of  the6e»and  they  are 
but  oils.  The  natural  oil  of  the  skin  is  vemoved  by  soap ;  and  this 
process  is  necessary  whenever  foreign  matter,  soot,  &c.,  as  in  London, 
is  80  united  with  it  that  water  fails.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  oosnietic 
like  warm  water — water,  warm,  hot — not  cold. 

But,  to  remove  this  natural  oil  too  effoctnolly  or  too  often,  is  some- 
times injurious,  a*?  it  is  this  which  rciidei.s  1  lie  skin  soft;  while  there 
are  some  persons  in  \\  liom,  naturally,  ii  is  deticient.  Here, the  extreme 
use  of  soap  is  injurious,  and  oil  becomes  necessary.  It  is  a  cosmetic, 
however,  incapable  of  changing  or  bettering  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
A]l  that  it  can  do  is,  to  prevent  harshness ;  and,  of  course,  when  tins 
is^eztreme,  producing  scaling,  it  diminishes  orreaKives  that  tendeney. 

Such  is  the  use  of  oily  substances ;  and  they  are  all  equal>  whether 
it  be  almonds  or  pomatums,  or  aught  else.  Of  the  propriety  or  utility 
of  their  application,  it  must  be  for  the  owner  of  the  skin  to  judge ;  as, 
with  the  principles  already  laid  down,  be  may  judge  of  all  other  cos- 
metics, instead  of  using  them  merely  from  their  names,  and  without 
being  aware  of  their  peculiar  action.  But  there  is  one  other  use  in  the 
oils,  of  which  the  cosmetic  mongers  are  is^norant,  and  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  the  lovely  sex  to  detail,  hoping  that  they  will  profit  more, 
maids  and  all,  by  our  commentary,  than  by  the  gentleman's  seven- 
shilling  book.  The  previous  application  of  them  entirely  prevents  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  skin,  in  as  far  at  least  as  that  produces  blister- 
ing, and  is  also  very  conducive  to  the  prevention  of  freckles  and  sun- 
burning.  Hence,  ladies,  when  you  attend  reviews,  or  goon  tlie  water 
in  boats,  or  pick  cockle-shells  on  Margate  sands,  we  advise  you  to  oil 
your  sweet  faces,  or  put  on  your  almond  pastes,  instead  of  w^aiting  till 
the  mis cUiof  is  done,  when  the  cure,  though  it  ia  still  a  sort  of  care, 
comes  somewhat  too  late.. 
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Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  two  ^^rest  elaeses  of  cosmetics ;  soaps 

and  oils.  But  fhpr(^  nre  two  more,  far  more  rare,  and  wliirh  it  is  more 
important  thiit  the  tViir  spy  shoij]*!  understand ,  lest  tliey  lio  taken  in," 
to  resume  more  of  our  author's  genteel  phraseology^  and  "  get  them- 
selves into  scrapes.** 

The  balsam  of  Mecta,  which  this  blockhead  iuis  luiBtaken,  with  a 
few  other  stimulant  substances,  have  a  real  action  on  the  skin,  resem- 
bling that  af  a  bliiler.  They,  ia  Iwl,  take  off  the  surface  in  mmnte 
scales,  so  as  to  lead,  necessarilyy  to  the  fonnation  of  a  new  one.  These 
are  not  much  used  in  this  country,  though  adopted  occasionally  in  the 
East ;  nor  are  they  to  be  recommonded,  since  they  produce,  in  the  result, 
far  more  harm  than  good.  We  shall  therefore  pass  away  from  them, 
cautioning  our  fair  rojidfr'^,  however,  from  paying  any  attention  to  the 
nonsense  which  tlic  writer  before  us  has  collected  on  this  subject. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  also  explain  the  mysteries  of  lip 
salve,  out  of  compassion  to  the  younff  ladies  wh<un  wv  luivc  seen,  with 
as  much  earnestness  as  the  Miss  Primroses,  weighing, and  boiling,  and 
stewing  all  kinds  of  trumpery,  in  a  pan  purloined  out  of  tlie  cook's 
stores,  till  their  cheeks  were  roasted  to  a  colour  which,  if  it  could 
have  endured,  would  have  sa^ed  them  rouge  as  long  as  they  had  lived. 
If  the  object  of  all  this  private  concoction  is  to  produce  a  compound 
of  mtoes,  we  will  teach  them  a  shorter  road ;  if  to  save  money,  our 
secret  is  of  equal  value  ;  and  certainly,  there  is  considerable  economy 
in  making,  or  ^mreha'siTifir  for  a  penny,  what  is  sold  for  five  shillingB, 
because  it  comes  out  of  some  shop  of  admirables. 

The  matter  is  perfectly  sltii]>le  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal  too  simple; 
for,  who  ever  had  faith  in  what  was  intelligihle  ?  When  the  mystery 
IS  cleared  up,  away  dies  the  faith.  Not  so,  however,  the  virtues  of  the 
hp  salve ;  which  is,  very  honestly  and  truly,  nothing  more  than  the 
apotheeatys  simple  irintment,  stained  red  by  alkanet  root,  perfnmed 
with  whatever  the  ladies  pre,ft»r..  The  grease  requires  boiling  with  the 
root  to  extract  the  red  colour :  but  after  that,  a  good  economist  wiU 
perfams  it  when  cold.  All  else,  raisins,  benzoin,  healing  gums,  Tolu, 
and  «»o  on,  is  just  so  much  trash.  The  medicinal  action  is  not  less 
aimplo  and  mechanical, — alas  !  how  shoekinirlv  vulgar  !  The  "rease 
softens  the  hard  skin,  so  as  to  nilow  the  tissures  to  approviiuate  and 
heal;  or  else  permits  the  loostprted  skin  to  scale  or  peel  oti,  just  as  far 
as  it  is  detached,  and  no  more,  ifistead  of  processing,  as  Jonathan 
would  say,  down  to  the  sensible  parts.  As  to  lip  salves,  intended  to 
Bkike  lily  or  violet  lips  of  a  cherry  colour,  that  is  another  matter;  but 
even  then,  all  they  require  is  a  little  rouge  to  reader  the  colour  solid, 
and  a  little  more  wax  to  make  it  stick  on.  As  to  the  lips  themselvee 
after  this  operation,  we  hope  the  ladies  do  not  look  forward  to  any 
thing  beyond  a  very  distant  admiration  ;  lest  he,  who  dared  to  sip  the 
fiweet,  should  complain  with  Juvenal,  hinc,  male  viscantur  labra 
ttiariti." 

The  last  class  consists  of  applications  a\  liich  nre  truly  of  a  medici- 
nal character,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  found  their  way  among 
the^  innocent  trash,  innocent  as  to  all  but  their  pick-pocket  quality, 
which  forms  the  great  army  of  cosmetics.  These  are  intended  for 
mpdoDs  of  the  akin ;  and  as  we  have  hmm  undertaleen  to  make  our- 
aalm  of  use  to  the  &ir,  w«  will  even  bestow  an  extra  word  on  the  suh- 
a«t;— atthe  risk,  too,  of  becoming  serions  and  medical ;  but  who  would 
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not  be  serious  when  female  beauty  is  so  deeply  roncenied  I  We,  at  least, 

cannot  be  tranquil  on  such  a  subject ;  recollcctiTi<?rven  in  our  midnight 

and  solitary  elbow  chair,  those  beatings  of  the  bt ;t  rt  which  the  heavenly 

aspect  of  heavenly  woman  did  produce,  still  produces,  oa  us,  ewen  on 

us,  alas  !  now  long  past  those  days  of  joy  and  sunshine. 

Horace  Walpole's  epigram  on  Miss  Conway  shall  serve  us  for  a  preface : 

And  did  ye  not  bear  of  Miss  Con>a*way  ? 
And  did  ye  not  hear  of  Miw  Con-a-waj  t 

She  tlrai.k  lemonad* 
At  ft  niasi^uerade, 

Andaowslie  wd««d  md  gone  awrjr. 
Even  so,  *<Hinc  iUs^  laerymae." 

What  IB  the  reason  why  youug  ladieSy  yes, even  young  ladies,  bloom- 
ing in  youth  and  lilies,  are — must  the  vile  words  be  said — covered  so 
often  with  pimples  ?  Fy !  and  yet  they  bare  their  backs  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shoulder-blade  lest  we  should  not  see  them  plain  enough.  Fy  ! 
fy !  it  is  an  ugly  sight.  Thus  eruptf^d,  whnn  mrn  are  eompnratively 
free  ;  men,  young  men,  who  are  supposed  lo  seek  such  causes  in  over- 
doings  of  claret  and  cham]>iigne. 

She  drank  lemonade 

At  amsqueiado*— 
Such  is  the  sufficient  reason. 

It  is  all,  generally  at  least,  bat  a  minor  degree  of  that  dangeroas 
and  often  fntrtl  eruption  which  proceeds  from  drinking  cold  water 
when  heated,  and  which  has  so  often  been  the  cause  of  death  to  hoy^ 
at  cricket  and  to  soldii  i  s  o:i  a  mnrch.  Balls  and  ices,  balls  and  open 
windows,  first  a  wak/j  and  theri  n  trlaR«  of  eold  water,  cold  lemonade, 
or  cold  ice,  such  is  the  cause,  ihuugh  the  ice  is  the  least  peruicious  of 
the  whole,  because  it  requires  some  time  to  swaUow^  and  eamot  there- 
fore make  the  radden  impreedvii  on  the  etomach  which  a  eM  fluid 
quickly  swallowed  does.  If  you  caanat  restrain  your  love  of  da&cing^ 
dear  ladiep,  leant  at  least  to  restrain  your  appetites.  It  is  not  pretty 
to  be  gobbling  ice,  and  swilling  lemonade  at  every  moment,  as- if  you 
came,  to  use  the  vulcrar  phrase,  tor  the  sake  of  what  yon  can  get,  as 
if  you  were  not  allowed  ices  by  your  p-i  nas  or  mammas,  and  were  resolved 
to  make  up  for  it,  like  Diogenes,  at  your  entertainer's  expence.  Look 
at  ns,  dears,  we  are  not  always  gormandizing  at  balls,  pusliing  for  the 
best  ))laces  at  supper,  greasing  ourselves  in  contests  for  dirty  chickens, 
plaguing  our  neighbours  to  get  us  this  and  the  other,  as  if  we  came 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking.  Indeed,  dears,  you  are  not 
■  pr6tty*behaved,  at  all;  and  you  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy  im- 
pressions'you  make  on  us,  and  on  your  lovers.  You  have  lost  many  a 
lover  by  your  cruel  appetites :  upon  our  hononirs,  we  assure  you  it  is 
true :  and  many  a  good  settlement,  moreover.  Positively  you  have 
lo^t  settlements — settlement* — think  of  that. 

And  have  we  not  just  been  tellinsr  you  that  you  lo^^e  your  beauty, 
that  you  get  the  back  of  your  necks  <'overed  with  little  buds,  which 
wc  do  assure  and  aver  to  you,  faithfully,  are  not  rosebuds, — alas  !  no — 
far  from  it !  Nay,  and  upon  your  sweet  faces  too :  spots,  blotches, 
pimples,  odious^  fearful  things,  sights  abhorred  by  gods  and  men; 
and  all  because  y4>tt  will  eat  and  drink,  all  because  you  will  not  con- 
trol your  appetites.  Pray,  excuse  us  all  those  naughty  and  vulgar 
words,  for  they  are  all  meant  for  your  goody  and  we  really  must  try  to 
jfrighteu  you  into  good  and  pretty  behavioiir,  for  your  own  aakea:  and 
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for  ours  too ;  as  we  do  love  a  damask  check,  and  an  ivory  f<kin,  adore 
lil5f''5  'uid  roses,  are  worshij^pers  of  purity,  and  are  your  most  obedient 
humblf  servants,  the  writers  of  the  ijfyudoii  Magazine. 

The  diseaso  is  a  disease  of  the  stomach  ;  and  if  you  do  not  beliere 
u'^,  ask  the  doctors.  If  the  previous  heat — and  fatigue,  mark  you— 
for  that  is  part  of  the  mystery,  are  very  great,  and  the  draught  very 
'  cold  and  very  sodden,  the  tncautioaB  person  flometiines  fiiLls  down,  not 
exactly  dead,  but  dies  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  The  stomach  is  in* 
juied  \  we  need  not  here  explain  how.  If  the  causes  are  less  active,  it 
may  require  a  day  or  two  to  kill  the  patient,  and  sometimes  he  recovmv. 
In  this  case,  always,  or  almost  always,  there  is  an  eruption,  very  often 
on  the  facp,  sometimes  over  the  body;  and  hortv  lot  ns  remind  yon 
that  a  blast  of  cold  wind,  or  cold  oxteriially,  in  any  way,  by  putting  ih*» 
hands  and  feet,  even  into  cold  water,  will  often  produce  the  same 
effects  as  drinkinor  cold  things.  Did  not  poor  Lady  W.  die  from  a  cold 
batU  alter  a  ball  ?  This  is  an  argument,  ladies,  against  your  smuggling 
yourselves  behind  a  curtain,  to  steel  a  fresh  breese  at  the  open  win- 
dow. They  tell  you  that  you  will  catch  cold ;  you  find  that  you  do  not 
get  asneesing  cold,  which  is  all  that  you  think  or  know  of  a  cold,  and 
you  goon  despising  your  mamma's  advice,  or  ours,  as  it  may  be.  But 
yon  get  pimples  on  your  faces,  and  you  do  not  know  that  the  window 
is  *he  cause,  if  the  lemonade  was  not,  because  nobody  ever  told  you. 
This  is  what,  out  of  our  extreme  love  to  you  and  your  lovely  cheeks, 
eyes,  lips,  and  bosoms, — not  your  backs,  dears, — we  aretellinir  you,  in 
hopes  that  you  will  take  heed  and  warnincf.  And  if  you  h;ivc  a  spark  of 
gratitude,  you  will  unite  in  a  subscription  of  your  best  and  sweetest  em- 
l»aces  for  us ;  and,  flocking  to  our  levee,  present  your  lovely  cheeks,  as  in 
honour  boun4 ;  wh«rehy,  if  you  ace  at  any  loss  to  know  where  we  hold 
onr  court,  our  pubUahers,  M eatrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke,  will  he  most  happy 
to  .show  you  the  way.  If  it  will  console  you,  we  are  not  particularly 
old, particularly  ugly,  nor  particularly  disagreeable:  and  how  dearly 
we  love  you,  you  must  already  be  convinced. 

But  to  return  to  our  medicine,  from  which  we  have  just  di^rcRsed 
sadly.    The  injury,  as  we  have  just  told  you,  is  committed  on  the 
stomach :  on  the  real  stomach ;  not  on  what  you  call  the  stomach,  ladies, 
when  you  have  liule  nameless  ]»ains,  in  a  certain  nameless  re(]^ion. 
Now,  as  the  doctors  speak,  the  skin  sympathises  with  the  stomach  ; 
or,  in  plain  English,  when  the  skin,  in  this  pai'ticular  case,  becomes 
inflamed  in  certain  parts,  producing  these  various  eruptions,  the  dis- 
order which  was  foraaed  originally  in  the  stomach,  disappears.  The 
tioD,  in  short,  becomes  a  sort  of  deputy.    Thus,  if  there  should  be  a 
large  eruption,  the  original  injury  to  tlie  stoihacb  has  been  great ;  and, 
had  it  not  bnen  for  tlie  eruption,  the  person  would  have  died,  as  sure  as 
a  gun.    WIk  n  the  injury  is  trifling,  the  eruption  is  so  too  ;  and  these 
areyour  pimples.    But  the  eruption,  remember,  is  life,  it  is  salvation, 
ifa  large  one  ;  and,  be  it  ever  so  small,  it  is  the  relief  of  inconveniences 
ill  the  stomach,  which,  we  can  assure  you,  are  by  no  means  trifling^. 
Therefore,  however  you  may  lament  the  loss  of  your  beauty,  you  must 
recoUeet  that  it  ha&  saved  your  life  sometimes,  at  others  your  health. 
Whether  beauty  is  better  than  life  or  health,  is  a  question  which  we 
do  not  protend  to  solve^ 

Now,  we  hope  . that  .you  understand  it.  elearly ;  and  we  assure  you 
tliat.is  all  trne,  most  veracious,,  and  most  miedical.  And  the  reason 
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why  you  are  more  subject  to  these  misfortunes  than  we  beaux,  is 
precisely  your  avidity  for  lemonadft  and  ices.  Pray  remftrk,  that  ire 
seldom  indulge  ia  this  manner;  and  that  you  have  no  restiaiats  over 
your  pretty  UttiLe  appetites.   Mr,  Gay  says,  that  gluttony  is  of  the 

seFen  deadly  sins  the  wont;  it  is  a  barbarous  word-*^iuttony — bat 
the  thing  itself  is  much  worse,  for  many  other  reasons  besides  these 
same  detractions  from  a  lily  skin.  Pray,  dears,  avoid  it ;  for  be  you 
assured  that  never  yet,  since  the  creation,  did  man  love  that  wtNoaan 
who  W8S  fond  of  eating  and  drinking — Pah! 

L(»uk  here.  If  you  must  eat  ices,  eat  them  slowly,  and  do  not 
swallow  the  frozen  compound.  Thaw  it  in  your  sweet  mouths.  If 
you  will  driuk  cold  drinks,  drink  them  slowly ;  warm  tliem  in  the 
same  place.  But  if  you  really  do  wish  to  cool  and  to  refresh  your* 
selves,  drink  the  hottest  drink  that  you  can  get :  and— do  not  stare-— 
for  it  is  very  true.  Why  do  you  not  introduce  the  French  fashion, 
and  send  round  hot  soup  I  That  is  the  neritoMe  ra/ratekiMmit  Hot 
soups,  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  these  are  the  traly  cooling  things ; 
these  will  make  you  daiu^c  with  renewed  vigour,  though  you  were 
faiiitinp  or  linlf  dend.  We  tell  you  truths.  Cold  water  is  weakening, 
not  streug"nnMiiiJi^ ;  iM  cnuse  it  destroys  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  as 
the  dcKitorH  say,  and  when  1  iiat  is  ^'one,  adieu  to  the  legs.  Porter  is 
safe  and  good;  but  it  if*  vulgar  and  inadmissible.  Wine  and  water 
will  make  you  tipsy  ;  and  that  is  not  pretty.  You  are  very  apt  to  be 
a  little  in  this  way  at  halls,  ladies,  without  perhaps  knowing  it.  Bat 
we  can  see  it  plainly  enough.  Avoid  Negus ;  he  is  am  insiuaus  pei^ 
sonage.   Cokinel  Negus  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Now  we  have  done  with  our  afNce;  and,  alas!  we  must  eonsc 
back  to  the  Lady*s  Maid  and  the  cosmetics.  But  we  have  given  yon 
good  advice,  and  without  a  fee ;  more  good  advice  for  the  tenth  part 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence^  than  the  whole  Lady's  Maid  contains 
under  seven  shilHnjr'?. 

There  are  cosmetics  against  these  said  unhappy  ]iimples.  Mark 
well !  Mrs.  Gowland's  lotion  shall  stand  for  the  whole,  because  it  is 
the  best ;  that  is,  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is|the  worst.  The  gentle- 
man-usher to  the  Lady's  Maid  does  not  know  what  this  is  ;  but  it  is  m 
solution  of  corrosive  suhlimate  of  mereory,  disguised  in  the  milk  of 
bitter  and  sweet  ahnonds.  If  it  cures  the  pimple,  it  is  by  sending 
them  hack  to  the  stomach ;  since  we  have  already  shown  you  that 
they  originally  came  from  thence.  If  the  eruption  were  large,'  and  thus 
cured,  the  lady  will  die,  it  is  very  probable ;  if  small,  she  must  pay 
such  penalty  as  may  be,  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  general  loss 
of  health,  buch  is  Gowland's  lotion,  and  such  are  all  of  the  same 
tribe — vinegar  of  lead,  or  what  not.  It  is  a  bargain  between  comfort 
and  beauty,  health  and  pimples;  perhaps  between  an  erupti«»ii  and  a 
coihn.  it  is  not  for  us  to  strike  the  balance  in  the  cstiniation  of  the  fair. 

But  those  who  are  prudent  will  avoid  all  unknown  cosmetics  dirtcted 
to  this  end.  They  are  always  haxardons.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
there  are,  eruptions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  stomach ;  for  our  rule 
is  not  universal.  But  the  ladies  cannot  judge  of  these  distinctions, 
and  there  is  no  security  but  in  renouncing  the  whole.  Lot  them  avoid 
Gowland  as  they  would  poison  and  death.  Let  them  consult  their 
physicians.  There  are  snfe  Tnethods  of  cure,  even  for  the  eruptions 
produced,  by  cold  water ;  but  we  cannot  write  medical  treatises  here . 
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If  any  lady,  less  fair  than  she  wishes  to  be,  waiiU  advice,  we  are  the 
Brodums,  we  are  the  SulomonB  ;  let  them  come  to  us,  or  "  enclose  the 
complimcQt  of  a  small  uule,"  us  the  doctors  say,  uud  Lheu  liicy  shall 
M6  whftt  they  shall  see. 

Now  for  tbe  Lad/a  Maid.  The  receipts  for  removing  freeUeB  are 
as  ignorant  and  abaard  as  all  the  rest  Bullook*8  gall  and  alum  wonld 
require  a  good  nose  to  endure.  Strawberries,  grapes  baked  w  ith  salt, 
mUk  and  lemon  juice)  chervil  water,  and  sack  like  stuff,  w\\\  serre, 
perhaps,  to  amuse  young  ladies,  and  cannot,  at  least,  do  them  any 
harm.  As  to  acrid  mnttersr,  such  as  the  jnice  of  wild  cucumber,  they 
will  certaiiilv  take  oti'  the  freckles,  since  tliov  will  take  otl"  the  skin. 
The  ladies  are  at  lil)erty  to  try ;  but  we  can  as'^nre  them,  iu  the  mean 
time,  that  the  freckles  will  come  back  a^aiii  wiili  the  new  skin,  more 
brilliant  than  ever.  It  would  be  much  better  to  persuade  themselves 
tliat  freckles  were  a  beauty  and  an  ornament,  as  is  our  opinion; 
because  that  will  saTo  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

But  the  gentleman  has  remedies,  efen  for  old  age;  be  can  remoTe 
the  old  skin  when  it  has  acquired,  to  use  his  own  elegant  comparison, 
the  thickness  and  aspect  of  boiled  leather,"  and  bring  on  a  new  one 
rivalling  that  of  sweet  seventeen.  This  boiled  leather  of  threescore 
aud  teu,  is  to  fir^t  softened  by  emollients,  and  then  "  destroyed  by 
caustics/'  Arc  tiierc  old  women  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  such 
philosophy  as  this?   Yes,  verily,  there  are. 

A  non  sequitur  here,  will  servi"  to  show  the  way  in  which  books  of 
this  complexiou  are  written  ;  aud  jt  is  the  only  qut>tuiinu  iliut  we  shall 
make  from  this  elegant  performance.  These  spots  are  said  to  at* 
tack  particularly  such  womeu  as  haTe  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cos- 
metics. This  is  the  hideous  stamp  which  the  Deity  of  the  Toilette  im- 
presses upon  all  those  who  have  not  frequented  his  altar.  It  is  thus 
that  he  punishes  them  sooner  or  later,  for  their  neglect  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  that  he  demonstrates  to  the  whole  fair  sex  the  utility 
of  cosTTiPtics."  The  truth  is  in  the  first  sentence,  not  in  the  conclu- 
sion '^(i  lilinnlt'ilieadedlv  drawn. 

Wriukies  !  tlic  {:;oiilltMiinii  can  even  remove  wrinkles  :  llie  wrinkles 
of  age.  By  ouioiis,  wLitc  wax,  honey,  barley  water,  and  balsam  of 
Mecca.  He  is  the  rival  of  Medea.  Thus  much  for  his  impudence— 
bis  indecencies  here,  we  must  pass  over.  What  the  mora  lity  of  his 
Lady's  Maid  is  likelT  to  prove  after  these  studies,  may  be  questioned. 
Ladies  are  ethortea  to  make  their  virgin's  milk  themsdves,  as  it  is 
**  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worid."  Here  is  one,  out  of  many  '.-Sul- 
phur and  alum  dissolved  in  rose-water.  We  suppose  the  writer  is  a 
Scotchman :  we,  at  least,  should  be  very  shy  of  condng  into  contact  with 
a  lady  who  washed  her  face  with  this  sulphureous  nulk  of  virsni^s. 

The  chemistry  of  talc  water  would  rather  puzzle  Mr.  Faraday,  and 
so  would  oil  of  talc.  The  Danish  ladies,  who  preserve  all  the  bloom 
of  youth  at  fifty,  by  means  of  cucumber  seeds  and  cream,  are  at  least 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  cosmetic  system.  Pigeon  water  !  It  is  really 
worth  while  to  extract  this  precious  nostrum,  which  rminds  us  of  a 
celebrated  receipt  €mmi  a  baked  fax.  In  one  of  Scotf s  novels,  ^ght 
ksshed  pigeons,  sugar,  camphor,  borax,  Wench  rolls,  white  wine,  wa- 
ter lilies,  Bielons,  cucumbers,  lemons,  briony,  succory,  lilies,  borage, 
and  beans,  to  he  boiled  for  seventeon  davs,  and  then  distilled.  Here 
itaaather>-«ahe8'  feel»  rice^erttmbof  biead,mMk«  fiesh  batter,  eggs. 
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to  be  mixed  with  camphor  and  alum,  and  distilled.  Can  there  be 
Indy  or  lady's  inaid  so  absurd  as  to  hr^lievf  in  such  ro^motjr^  n«?  tliese  ? 
Waters  distilled  from  sulphur,  alum,  rrsins,  and  so  on,  are  more  spe- 
cimens of  the  chemistry  of  these  incredible  receipts.  But  why  should 
MC  doubt  that  they  are  followed,  even  without  the  authority  of  tlie 
Miss  Primroses,  since  we  have  seen  the  stolen  alembic,  and  detected 
the  fair  operators,  oarselves,  in  the  very  moment  of  i>rojectioii  I  Rose- 
water  is  to  be  made  by  infusing  rose-leaToe  in  water  with  sulphnric 
add  !-^nd  much  more,  equally  scientific.  The  divtdon  on  paints  is 
another  passage  of  the  same  ignorance.  Utter  and  absolute  ignotrance 
about  every  thing  which  is  here  brought  together^  is  of  course  the 
author's  characteristic  ;  but  he  might  at  least  have  compiled  better, 
since  thorr-  is  not  a  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  or  an  Knryrlopaedia  so  base, 
as  not  to  furnish  what  was  here  wanted.  Cannim'  is  prepared  from 
cochineal  and  alum !  The  green  papers  and  the  ]iitik  saucers  arc  prepa- 
rations of  cochineal !  Safflower  is  a  moss-like  drug — and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  It  is  as  innocent  as  cochineal — and  so  on.  Bat  enough  of 
such  blundering  and  ignorance.  A  word  of  our  own  on  paint8----aiid 
we  have  done. 

It  is  possible,  and  that  is  all,  to  paint  the  sldn  white,  so  as  to  hear 
some  Icind  of  resemblance  to  nature  ;  but  by  any  paint  ever  yet  used,  it 
is  perfectly  impossible.  Dry  and  dusty  whites  never  can  look  like 
aught  else  thnn  the  most  detestable  fard ;  and  such  are  pearl 
white,  and  flake  white — the  oxyde  of  bismuth,  and  a  rarlionate  of  h'-id: 
and  these,  notoriously,  become  black  in  crowded  rooms,  from  well- 
known  chemical  causes  ;  the  pearl  white  bein^  the  moat  ticklish.  Pow- 
dered talc  or  steatite  comes  nearer  to  the  lustre,  as  well  as  the  colour 
of  the  sldn,  while  it  coheres  better,  and  does  not  blacken ;  but  it  is 
commonly  too  glossy.  But  nothing  white  can  erer  serve  as  white  paint, 
because  no  skin  is  wbite.  It  is  surprising  how  little  common-sense  ob- 
servation has  been  exerted  on  a  matter  so  extremely  simple  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  object  be  deception,  or  a  real  remedy  for  defects :  if 
paint  is  to  be  used,  declaredly,  as  hair-powder  was,  or  as  rouge  was, 
under  the  old  French  rci^ime,  that  is  another  question.  By  the  aid  of 
a  painter's  eye,  and  by  day-light,  corrected  by  candle-light,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  paint  the  white  parts  of  the  fncc  and  neck,  so  as  to  produce  a 
very  tolerable  remedy ;  but  as  we  have  no  affection  for  fraud,  we  shall 
keep  our  materials  and  our  secret  to  ourselves. 

As  to  rouge,  the  first  question  is  the  same.   Is  it  to  be  frandnlent, 
and  a  remedy,  or  is  it  to  be  acknowledged?   If  the  latter,  let  it  be 
the  most  brilliant  carmine,  and  let  it  be  put  on  square ;  a  red  plaster, 
as  of  old.    If  adopted  to  retnody  occasional  paleness,  or  to  correct 
'habitual  paleness,  it  is  intended  to  mend  a  defect ;  and  for  this  end, 
it  ought  to  resemble  nature.    Whether,  here,  it  should  he  declared, 
or  not,  is  a  mixed  question  of  coiivofiienco  and  morality.    If  conceal- 
ed, it  is  a  fraud  :  but  how  far  fraudulent,  is  a  question  of  morality, 
on  which,  as  usual,  persons  differ.    To  deceive  a  lover,  is  a  fniud  on 
the  husband  ;  and  the  morality  ui        will  scarcely  be  defended.  To 
deceive  the  public  at  large,  is  a  fraud  which  injures  no^one,  and  which 
cannot,  therefore,  be  very  criminal.  .  To  declare  the  art,  removes  all- 
crime:  it  is  then  as  excusable  as  ai}y  other  mode  of  dress.   After > 
seventeen,  the  bust  is  a  fraud ;  curled  hair  is  a  fraud :  we  do  not  per-' 
ceive  the  moral  difoences :  and  there  are  maay  far  deeper  frauds  of 
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concealment,  as  to  the  lover,  for  which  the  liusband  will  suffer,  practis- 
ed daily,  and  (Icfciidod.  Wet'aiiiiol  nee  the  deep  iiiiinuiaiity  of  rouge, 
unless  iu  the  excepted  case  :  we  bhould  thiuk  it  fortunate,  if  the  sex 
had  never  any  deeper  frauds,  even  of  person,  to  answer  for. 

And  if  we  are  right  in  our  moralities,  there  is  at  least  no  question 
about  the  advantages  as  to  beauty.  Why  should  it  not  he  acluiow- 
ledged  and  declared  ?  all  the  crime  then  vanishes,  as  much  at  least  as 
in  any  other  case  of  dress,  and  the  convenience  remains.  But  people 
are  ^ided  hy  words  and  not  ideas.  There  is  a  prejudice  to  the  term 
Ton^e,  and  therefore  to  its  use :  that  is  all. 

Admitted  that  it  may  be  used,  under  convention  or  not,  then  ought 
it  to  resemble  nature.  Now,  cverv  roui(e  is  either  the  dye  of  the 
carthamus  tinctorius,  safflowcr,  a  marigold  latlier  thau  a  '  moss"—- 
whether  in  the  shape  of  saucers,  green  leaves,  or  wool,  or  cakes ;  or  else 
it  16  the  carmine  of  cochineal,  cochineal  precipitated  hy  alum,  and  the 
muriate  of  tin,  either  pure,  or  diluted  by  means  of  talc  or  steatite. 

And  there  is  no  one  of  those  colours  which  resembles  the  healthy 
red  tint  of  any  skin  that  ever  was  created.  All  are  too  pure,  too 
crimson,  too  pink,  or  reds  too  free  from  yellow.  Yet  they  are  indis- 
criminatoly  a]>plied  to  all  skins,  all  complexions  ;  to  the  most  purely 
white,  and  to  the  most  dingy  yellow.  This  is  hlindness,  or  gross  ig- 
noraace,  or  want  of  observation.  And  thei'.ee  rouge  so  seldom  resembles 
the  real  tint  of  the  cheek,  even  wlieu  applied  with  the  utmost  eare. 
To  render  rouge  natural,  which  is  the  object  in  this  case,  the  natural 
led  of  the  skin  itself  should  be  noted,  if  there  is  any  present ;  and  if 
not,  a  correct  eye  will  easily  discern  the  tone  of  red  which  liarmonises 
with  the  peculiar  white  or  yellow  of  the  complexion.  Almost  every 
complexion,  in  fact,  requires  a  rouge  of  its  own ;  and  tlierefore  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  purchase  a  true  colour,  were  the  colours  sold  in 
the  shops  even  less  absurdly  crimson  than  they  all  are.  To  say  by 
what  colours  and  what  mixtures  true  and  natural  routes  rnv  be  pro- 
duced, would  be  a  task  which  we  have  not  here  uudertakeii  to  execute; 
but  if  one  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  fair  sex,  we  may  suggest  that,  out  of  perhaps  t\v  enty  complex- 
ions, there  will  be  nineteen,  where  vermillion  will,  by  mixture  with  com- 
mon rouge,  give  the  best  chance  ofsuiting  the  natural  colours  of  the  face. 

Let  the  fair  also  here  recollect,  that  dnsty  rouge,  like  dusty  whites, 
betrays  its  own  secret.  Talc,  by  giving  a  slight  lustre,  remedies  this 
evil  to  a  certain  degree;  and  it  is  the  common  diluent  for  the  carmine 
or  the  red  of  carthamus.  But  the  same  end  is  also  obtained,  and  still 
better,  by  mere  oil,  which  requires,  however,  to  be  used  with  care;  as, 
in  fact,  the  whole  operation,  if  meant  to  emulate  nature,  requires  the 
attention  of  a  painter,  and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  portrait 
painting.  Sir  Thomas  Luwrence  would  be  the  true  hero  of  the  toilette  in 
this  case  ;  or  the  Deity,  as  <*ur  elegant  author  would  express  it. 

We  might  here  also  inform  our  fair  readers  respecting  a  secret  in 
the  fonn  of  liquid  rouge,  capable  of  being  made  in  a  minute,  and 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  no  hazard  from  wiping  or  other 
casual  iigury ;  even  from  tears,  should  tcalrs  start  in  indignation  at  the 
successes  of  a  rival.  But  we  believe  that  we  must  keep  our  secret, 
lest  the  j^entlemau  of  the  Lady's  Maid  should  borrow  it  for  hi-  noud 
edition,  and  murder  it  to  keep  company  with  calves'  broth,  buUocitt' 
gall,  and  pigeon-water. 
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Yet  one  other  secret  do  we  jtosst  ss,  and  it  is  the  means  of  yu  oducmg 
a  rouge  which  neither  age,  nor  faiiitiiig,  nor  sickness,  nor  8oap  and 
water,  nor  even  death  could  affect  or  remove.  This  is  a  secret  indeed. 
We  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  saeceeded.  To  be  eare^  it  has  its  ineon- 
veaienees  with  its  merits ;  siaee  to  fhint  aad  letaJa  the  hloom  of 
life  and  health,  is  somewhat  awkward.  Still,  to  possess  a  colonr 
which  is  real,  true,  permanent,  not  to  be  rubbed  off  by  a  cambric 
handlcerehief,  not  to  be  blotted  or  steiped  by  tears,  not  to  be  washed 
off,  never  to  rcqnirf*  being^  rcncwod,  impossible  to  be  know!)  or  siispectci^, 
unless  under  fainting,  Ik  tio  sninll  merit.  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
secret?  Sell  it,  of  course  :  sell  it  for  so  many  j^uineas,  a  hundred  of 
guineas,  and  under  an  oath  of  non-divulgence,  like  the  gentleman  who 
cures  staiiimering.  Who  will  bid  ?  who  will  buy  ?  How  much  will 
you  give,  ladies  ?  We  shall  not  tell  the  gentleman  parturitioner  of  the 
Lady's  Maid;  that  is  most  certain.  A  hundred  guineas  is  the  price ; 
and  five  per  cent  commission  to  the  publishers  of  this  Magazine. 

And  now^  ladies-^and  their  Lad/s  Maid,  farewell.         L.  L  T* 


MUSIC  OF  THE  MONTH. 

That  fashion  can  do  (n  ery  thing  for  music,  nay,  can  gain  firreat  re- 
putation for  a  composer  who  lutssesses  none  of  the  qualifications  for  his 
art,  we  were  never  more  himiy  convinced  than  on  attending  tlie  per- 
formance of  II  Croeiato  in  Egitto  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  a  ftw 
nights  bacic.  We  were  not  inclined  previously  to  anticipate  much 
gratification  in  hearing  this  highly  extolled  production  of  Mayerbser ; 
some  specimens  of  his  composition  which  we  had  seen  in  the  Harmo- 
nicon,  had  convinced  us  that  gross  plagiarism  from  Rossini  was  not 
one  of  his  least  faults.  As  long  as  we  were  able  to  endure  this  dis- 
gusting German's  f?!r- fetched  and  unmelodions  opera,  it  was  impossible 
to  help  noticing,  thai  I  modulation  in  his  rocitatives  (a  cirrunistance 
in  which  the  good  musician  always  betrays  himself)  was  invariably  bad ; 
that  the  motivos  of  his  airs  were  as  unnatural  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  from  the  Antipodes  ;  and  that  he  deals  very  largely  in  unex- 

Sected  transitions  and  remote  keys,  which,  though  good  in  their  way, 
iscover  affectation  and  want  of  genius,  if  injudieiously  used.  Add  to 
thescy  that  grossest  of  all  appeals  to  a  Tulgar  taste,  the  alternation  of 
extreme  loudness  and  softness,  an  unreasonable  dwelling  on  discords 
and  appogiatura,  and  drumming  and  trumpeting,  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  Tarrare  and  the  Coronation.  In  musical  thought,  eccen- 
tricity is  ;v  very  chcnp  sort  of  originality ;  if,  after  nil,  a  new  thought 
give  us  surprise  only,  what  is  it  worth?  These  sort  of  unconnected 
freaks  are  called  original:  they  are  the  fruits  of  a  bad  and  French 
taste,  which  is  unfortunately  becoming  fasliionable  :  for  our  parts  we  are 
coiiient  with  the  originality  of  such  men  as  Splior,  Cherubini,  and 
Beethoven,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  design.  At  the  close  of  each 
succeeding  opera  season,  we  have  been  left  wishing  for  good  music,  and 
wondering  why  the  bad  was  preferred;  but  the  loye  of  norelty,  and  the 
caprice  of  singers  influences  the  performances  more  than  we  could  have 
imagined,  and  the  rensou  why  Rossini  and  the  whole  tribe  of  firivolous 
composers  have  had  such  continued  success,  is  that  the  singers  find 
their  music  mucl»  ensier  to  execute,  nnd  the  capacity  of  opera 
singer  of  these  times  is  very  limited  indeed.   It  is  of  no  avail  that 
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there  exist  fine  operas  hy  Mozart,  and  Winter,  and  Paisceilo,  and  Cima- 
rosa,  and  Righini,  and,  lately,  of  Sphor  ;  we  have  no  singers  capable 
of  performing  tiwm*  Wluit  eaa  Madune  BonelK  do!  or  VeUnti? 
KttMtf  not  fling«  We  recoBunend  them  to  trj  every  thing  else  in  the 
world  but  dnging,  for  that  fo  MUiedly  not  their  farte»  Having  no- 
tieedthe  splendid  talents  of  the  singers  of  the  present  opera  establish- 
meat,  wc  may  ask  if  it  is  neeessary  to  import  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and 
incapable  Italians  to  carry  on  the  performnnres,  when  tlioy  niit^ht  be 
much  better  supported  by  many  of  our  own  vocal  pci  fomiers,  who  ]n<s- 
scss  all  the  roqnisitcsof  an  acquaintance  with  the  style,  and  infinite  supe- 
riority in  point  of  voice  and  execution  t  We  Imve,  however,  some  delight- 
ful singers  among  the  Italian  women.  Muduinc  llonzi  di  Beguis  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  feeling,  and  discovered,  in  the  part  of  Donna  Anna,  in 
MosEart*s  Don  CKovanni,  wonderful  energy  ;md  tenderness.  Her  perform- 
saee  in  thatTOcitaTe^  in  which  she  laments  her  fsther's  death,  so  foil  of 
psssionato  melancholy,  and  in  the  duet  with  her  lover, '^Fuggicrudelc/' 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Miss  Corri  (who  was  driven  from  her  situation 
in  our  Italian  Opera  by  a  cabal  among  some  of  our  aristocracy,  because 
she  happened^  not  to  be  handsome)  was  a  sin^jer  of  the  very  hiirliest 
order,  an  exquisite  voice,  polished  style,  and  the  most  correct  intona- 
tion that  can  be  cojiceived.  The  triumph  of  this  lady's  performance 
was  in  Mozart's  Zaut)erriote.  Madame  Camporese,  though  rather  too 
old  for  the  Prima  Donna  at  the  time  she  left  l^nghuid,  was  excellent  in 
her  way.  In  the  absence  of  singers  lilce  these,  why  not  substitute  Miss 
Paton  and  Miss  Goodall  for  the  ladies  at  present  engaged  ;  and  if  eti* 
qaette  rcfquire  that  their  names  should  he  italianiaed,  let  them  imitate 
Madame  Caradori,  whohas  adopted  that  pretty  and  well-ehosen  appel* 
lation,  instead  of  the  unromantic  one  of  Munck. 

The  musical  attraction  of  the  theatres  has  lately  been  rather  in  the 
revival  of  old  aiul  fnvonrite  pieces  than  in  the  production  of  novelties. 
Sheridan's  excellent  opera  of  the  Duenna  has  been  lu  nuL^ht  forward  Ijy 
the  managers  of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  and  performed  to  very  j^reat 
houses.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  adniiral)le  mixture 
of  sterling  humour  and  good  music.  The  airs  in  the  Duenna  are 
chiefly  of  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  class,  remarkable  for  a  cer- 
tam  elegance  and  tenderness,  particularly  that  hy  Bonna  Clara, 

When  sahle  night,''  and  those  allotted  to  Don  Carlos.  The  selection 
of  these  melodies  will  he  a  lasting  proof  of  Sheridan's  good  taste  in 
music,  as  those  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  will  always  be  of  Gay's.  The 
character  of  the  music  in  both  operas  is  similur  in  one  respect,  namely, 
its  simplicity  ;  althoua^h  tho  style  is  different,  that  of  Gay's  selection 
being  of  a  much  older  school,  more  quaint  and  severe.  The  air  of 
Purcell,  "  Virgins  are  like  the  fair  dower,"  8cc.,  and  the  chorus  adapted 
to  Handers  march  in  Rinaldo,  "  Let  us  take  to  the  road,*'  will  always 
be  worth  hearing.  The  last  time  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  performed  at 
Cofent-garden  Theatre,  this  season,  the  audience  seemed  neither  to 
understand  the  wit,  nor  relish  the  music.  The  age  for  enjoying  this  feast 
of  sound  and  sense  has  gone  by  for  the  present.  The  only  circumstance 
«e  iiave  to  notice  particularly  in  the  performance  of  the  Duenna  is  the 
slovenly  manner  in  which  the  orchestral  accompaniments  are  generally 
played  to  the  old  school  of  music  ;  and  this  is  a  mistake  which  the  in- 
strumental perfonners  run  into,  from  a  notion  that  as  they  do  no*-  n^oinid 
with  solos>  they  are  not  worth  taking  pains  to  execute  with  precision. 
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Much,  however,  is  to  be  said  in  cxtenuatioTi  of  tlie  fault,  when  we  re- 
collect the  uuilae  licence  which  the  singeis  take  wiLli  respect  to  time, 
which  renders  the  difficnlty  of  acooiupauyiug  them  almost  an  Impossi- 
bility. This  practice  of  theatrical  singers  not  only  mars  tlie  expression  , 
of  their  songs,  but  much  injures  the  effect  of  tlie  music.  We  have  a 
quarrel  with  our  fcivottrite  Hiss  Paton,  partly  on  this  score,  and  partly 
for  luxuriatiag  (not  to  our  taste)  too  much  in  cadenzas  ;  she  inserts 
thorn  on  every  occasion,  in  every  sort  of  melody^and  this  fritters  away 
the  sentinit'Ttt  of  many  of  her  sontfs. 

Tlie  "  Ti  lupevSt,"  wifh  Dr^^dcifs  additions  to  Shakspeare's  text,  and 
mi  lielorogenoonB  conipomtd  of  ancient  and  modern  styles  in  the  music, 
consisting  of  Furcoll,  llo.ssini,  Pucitta,  &c.,  has  been  performed  at 
Covcnt-garden  Theatre.  We  may  safely  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  ge- 
nius and  invention  are  here  thrown  away ;  for  Dryden's  impurities  and 
Rossini's  common«places  are  the  salvation  of  the  piece,  the  only  things 
to  which  any  attention  is  given.  Tlie  absurdity  of  engrafting  new 
music  upon  old  poetry  we  shall  not  attempt  to  show ;  there  is,  howev^, 
something  satisfactory  and  unique  in  the  utter  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition of  all  the  parts  in  tl.is  piece :  a  sort  of  jmntomime  g:oinjr  forward 
on  the  Ftaffo,  with  the  characters  speaki'i^  the  finest  poetry  in  the 
world, — Shakespeare's  Miranda  and  Dryden's  dis«j^usting  contrasts — 
then  Miranda  singing  an  air  by  Meyor — ;ind  Dorinda  favourino:  us  with 
**  Away  with  Melancholy," — and  a  c  hui  us  of  tieuds  by  Purccll, — and  a 
finale  by  Rossini.  Miss  H.  Caw  se  (a  pupil  of  Sir  G.  Smart's)  perform- 
ed the  delicate  Ariel,  and  sang  her  songs  fluently  and  well  in  tone. 

At  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Sinclair  have  been 
displa}ing  their  vocal  powers  in  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  the  Cabinet, 
and  other  musical  pieces.  Miss  Stephens  has  acquired  a  great  and 
merited  reputation  from  her  manner  of  singing  J  landel's  songs,  and  old 
ballnds  ;  hor  taste  rentains  as  good  as  ever,  hut  her  voice  (at  one  time 
one  of  tlic  linest  ever  heard)  is  much  altered  in  quality,  we  f^u|)]»ose  the 
result  of  indisposition.  As  we  have  never  hoard  better  singing  than 
this  lady's,  it  would  be  ungate!  ul  in  us  to  inamiest  any  impatience  at  a 
circumstance  which  is  only  to  be  regretted. 

The  Xjent  Oratorios  take  place  at  Coveat-garden  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  George  Sinart ;  and  at  the  Opera  House,  under 
that  of  Mr.  Bochsa,  One  of  these  speculations  must  fail ;  there  is  not 
an  audience  capable  of  filling  two  theatres  -at  a  musical  performance  : 
those  who  remember  the  Concerts  Spiritnelles,  introduced  into  this 
country  last  season  by  Signer  Benelli,  will,  we  should  think,  not  mani- 
fest any  very  feverish  anxiety  to  attend  Mr.  Bochsa's  Oratorios. 

As  a  part  of  the  M8S.  in  thp  Fitzvvilliani  Museum,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  just  a]);)!  aied,  cousistin^^  of  compositions  by  Leo,  . 
C'arissimi,  (>lari,  Padre  31artiiii,  Buononcini,  Durante,  edited  by 
Mr.  V.  Novcllo,  (to  whom  the  musical  world  is  much  indebted  for  many 
masterly  compositions  and  arrangements,)  we.  loee  no  time  in  recom- 
mending those  of  our  readers  who  love  the  sublime  of  church  music  to 
a  perusal  of  them.  The  original  score  of  these  writings  is  printed  on 
a  handsome  page,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano-forte 
added  by  Mr.  Novello ;  a  facility  is  thus  afforded  to  those,  who,  lilce 
ntn  si'lves,  wisli  (o  seo  as  much  as  possible  of"  tlic  composer's  design, , 
and  the  organ  part  will  assist  the^uninitiated  in  the  art  of  score 
playing. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  ACIiOrOLIS  OF  ATHENS, 

IN  TAB  YBAM  1821 — ^22. 

BV  ak  itb-witmbw. 

Mitch  has  boon  said  and  writtcii  for  aiid  against  the  Oicf  ke.  Some 
iiavc  iuvibhcd  oxtravagniit  praises  upon  tliem  as  tho  iumiediatc  and 
worthy  descendants  of  Miltiades  aud  Theuiiatoclca,whilat  othcrs,l"rom  tlie 
begiiiiuii|c  of  the  war»  have  depreciated  their  character,  blamed*  decried* 
and  condemned  their  eonduot,  either  becaiue  they  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  them  from  hearsay,  or  hecauae,  acting  np  to  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
AlUaccc,  they  hate  every  revolution,  whatever  may  be  its  caaae  or 
object.  The  former  laid  themselves  open  lo  painful  disappointments; 
tlu'v  forgotten  that  the  ^^lavo  h  eoldom  better  tfinn  the  mastfr— 
that  the  Greeks  were  little  lietter  than  slaves,  a  long  time  before  the 
Turks  coii<|\RMed  Groo«!0 — that  a  long  slavery  will  ifot  improve  the 
moral  condilioii  of  a  j»enple — and  that  a  revolulion,  uftt^r  centuries  of 
slavery,  will  rather  nhow  forth  the  sore  parts  of  tlie  body,  than  heal 
them.  But  if  these  were  led  astray  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  minds, 
and  the  intemperance  of  their  wishes,  the  others  evinced  an  absence  of 
feeling  for  the  true  interests  of  humanity.  Whoever  doubto  the 
possibility  of  regeneration  by  good  government  and  wise  Inn's,  utters 
blasphemy  against  human  nature^  or  wishes  the  causes  of  degeneration 
to  be  perpetual. 

Athens  ranks  first  amoncf  thr*  ritios  in  Grf^ccc,  Attica  is  one  of  its 
finest  provinces ;  aud  the  siege  of  thecitadelof  Athens  may  bo  considorod 
as  one  of  tho  o"?eat  incidents  of  tho  Greek  revolution,  little  known  ia 
its  details,bul  uitiniately  connected  with  the  whole  drama  of  tho  present 
war,  and  not  devoid  oi  interest,  even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
for  those  whose  attention  is  not  absorbed  by  thiA  events  of  the  day. 
The  present  narrative  is  drawn  from  the  Journal  of  one  who  passed 
above  a  year  in  Greece,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war;  who 
had  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  to  carry  on  a  familiar 
Inteicourso  with  all  classes,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  collect 
information  whenever  it  was  wanted,  from  different  quarters. 

Those  who  planned  the  wvol'ation  of  Greece  could  certainly  not 
have  choson  v..  better  momonl  than  when  tlie  Siillan  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Aii  Pacha.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Gioi^ks  would  Imve  been 
crushed,  if  the  Ottoman  Porte  could  have  conmnuKhMl  (iie  Alhanese 
against  them  at  I  he  beginning.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Morca  broke  out  at  Calavrita,  a  little  town  nearly  in  its  centre. 
It  spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  before  the  Turks  of 
Athens  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  disturbance  in  the  Morea 
was  of  a  truly  serious  nature ;  they  believed,  and  the  belief  waa  core- 
fully  instilled  into  them  by  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  that  a  numerous  gang 
of  robbers  had  started  up,  but  that  tranquillity  would  soon  be  restored. 
In  a  country  like  Turkey,  and  especially  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  such 
things  do  not  strike  tho  im  tirinaliou  :js  they  would  in  a  well-regulated 
state.  The  people  of  thi;  nu  iintnins  had  always  maintained  themselves 
as  independent  robbers,  and  often  had  the  Paclias  been  obliged  to 
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march  with  a  liwiic  imxIv  f.f  troops  to  clmstiso  tlieir  boldness;  the 
moJeru  wjiUs  of  Atlu'iis  lu-ii  been  built  in  former  fmics  against  them, 
and  the  profession  of  a  robber  (klephtis)  was  altogether,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a  dignified  one,  being  blended  with  a  defenee  of  faith, 
and  a  struggle  for  liberty,  that  had  never  died  away  entirely  in  Greece. 
The  Tnrks  of  Athens  had  therefore  no  com'ct  idea  of  the  object  and 
extent  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Morca ;  and  the  Tnrks  of  the  Morea 
having  retired  into  the  several  forts  of  Modon  and  Coron,  Napofi  di 
Romania,  Monembasia,  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Tripolizza,  the  fonncr 
ronld  not  get  any  other  information  than  that  which  came  from  the 
Ureeks. 

The  communication  with  Corinth  had  boon  cut  on  siriro  the  first 
days  of  April;  (the  insurrcL-tion  in  the  Morea  began  on  the  25th  of 
March;)  the  Turks  of  Salona,  after  a  short  siege  of  a  for Lmght,  were 
obliged  to  snrrender,  and  were  killed  by  the  Greeks,  those  of  Livadia 
met  with  the  same  fate,  those  of  Thebes  fled  to  Ncgropont,  Tripohzza 
was  blockaded)  and  the  islands  of  Spezzia  and  Hydra,  the  latter  not 
till  after  Captain  Const  antin  had  been  murdered  at  Constantinople,  had 
also  raised  the  standord  of  insurrection. 

The  Athenians  had  already,  by  a  letter  dated  the  3 1st  March,  and 
sifTTied  by  three  bishops,  been  summoned .  h>  t>ie  nnme  of  t]\e  Cross 
and  fjeonidafi,  to  tfii<e  np  arms  to  kiil  tiio  1  urks  within  their  town, 
and  to  send  troops  for  tl\p  dpfonre  of  thv  Thonnopyhe.  The  Turks, 
although  the  Greeks  endeavoiiri-d,  with  artful  dissimulatiorj,  to  kcop 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  tiieir  situation,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  every  evening  into  the  castle,  and  to  come  down  into 
the  town  only  in  the  day-time ;  they  carried  provision  and  furnituie  up 
into  the  Acropolis^  where  a  number  of  families  had  small  houses;  au 
the  other  Turks,  who  lived  at  Salamis,  or  on  the  isthmus,  or  in  Attics 
itself,  joined  them,  and  their  flocks  wern  token  awny  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  their  conntry-houses  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  bazaar  was 
closed,  and  all  business  stopped ;  and  th(»  Turks,  after  h:iv!ng  been  kept 
long  under  the  delusion  that  all  would  soon  ])o  «f>ttl"(l.  ik  i  rpivod  at  last 
that  they  had  been  duped  by  the  Greckr;;  Ixir  these  being  superior  ia 
number  witiiin  the  town  of  Athens,  the  Turks  did  not  venture  tomftkc 
the  first  attack,  and  still  less  as  the  Greeks  had  retired  within 
strong  houses^  four  or  fiye  families  lH)gether. 

At  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north- 
east from  Athens,  is  the  villaf^eof  Menidi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
borough  of  Acharncs.  There  the  flag  of  liberty  was  hoisted,  flrsi 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cassia,  another  village,  twelve  miles  from 
Athens,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  niins  of  Phyle  are  to  be  seen,  where  Thrasyhnlus  assembled  his 
men  again«t  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  Fiirks,  when  they  saw  from  the 
Acropolis  the  crowds  of  Rajahs  encamping  in  the  plain  of  Menidi, 
made  no  elTorts  whatever  to  dispel  the  rebels  by  a  bold  attack :  which 
Would  not  have  been  difficult,  as  few  of  the  Greeks  were  properly 
armed ;  but  they  seized  three  primates,  two  priests,  and  other  Gieeli 
of  distinction^  twelve  all  together,  and  carried  them  upas  hostages  inta 
the  citadeL 

The  camp  of  Menidi,  whose  numbers  had  been  increased  by  peo]^ 
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i?omaIl  Attka,  was  broken  up  ou  the  7^hof  May,  in  order  lo  ixiake  ani 
altaek  «poD  tlie  town  of  Athens. 

Athens  is  defeoded  by  a  wall,  flanked  with  towers;  hut  at  the  Greeks 
of  ' Athens  anounted  to  two^hiids  of  <the>po|>iikitlon,  the  Turks  gave 

up  all  idea  of  defending  the  town.  The  Greeks,  after  a  few  shots, 
esealaded  the  wall  between  the  gate  of  Tliebcs  and  Marathon,  witli  the 
try :  '« Xpt<rru<:  avfrrrtj,  r\M  C^f  .i' T ! ! "  The  (rrc^eks  of  Athens  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  to  joi;i  their  brethren,  and  the  Turk'?  shut  themselves  np 
in  the  castle.  On  l  iiis  day  one  Oreek  \vas  killed,  seven  or  eight 
wounded.  Tiie  cciiduet  of  the  Turks  ♦evidently  betrayed  pnsillaniFiiity 
aiid  cowardice.  But  the  Turks  of  Athens  had  a  long  time  nffo  ceased 
ts  be  warlike;  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  a  life  spent  in  luxury 
and  ploasnie,  without  exertion  or  labour^  bad  sabdned  and  broken  the 
origfB»l  Tigoav  of  their  eharaeter ;  they  fed  umh  the  produce  of  a 
oowitryy  ia  the  eon<|ttest  of  which  their  blood  had  not  been  ap^ 
Women^  tind  good  fare,  were  all  they  cared  aboot;  and  whenever  tho 
^hao  was  involved  in  war,  their  eontingcnt  was  naade  mp  with  rajahs 
or  the  poorest  raldde  amonsr  themselves,  whom  the  Pacha  was  ohlijjed 
to  send  liome  again.  The  Turks  nf  theMorea,e<?peria11vthoce  of  Lnln, 
who  defend,  up  to  this  monaent,  Patras,  were  much  more  warlike  than 
those  of  Attica.  Such  people,  it  was  believed,  would  not  hold  out  a 
long  siege.  Some  eighty  men,  Albanese  soldiers,  the  b  ody-guard  of  the- 
waiwode  of  Athens,  were  alone  supposed  to  be  capable  of  making  a 
Tiferovs  lesistanee. 

All  waa  morriment  and  joy  the  flrsi  day  aaiong  the  Greeks.  The 
Turkish  houses  were  ransacked  and  plundered,  and  the  booty  deposited 
m  the  churches,  to  be  divided  afterwards.  The  Turks  fired  a  few- 
cannon-shots  upon  the  town,  hut  did  it  no  bairn. 

However,  the  Albanese  did  not  remain  long  quiet  within  the  castle. 
The  next  day,  the  8th  of  May,  they  made  a  snlly  tcwards  the  heights 
of  the  Pnyx,  but  were  repulsed,  the  Greeks  bf  ii ui;  <<»  much  superior  in 
number.  A  vessel  from  TTydra  arrived  a  few  days  after  in  the  Pirsmis, 
earrying  ten  gun?,  two  oi  which  were  brought  up  to  erect  a  battery  on 
the  Museum,  which  is  the  highest  hill  south-west  of  the  Acropolis, 
wUh  the  monument  of  Philopappus  upon  it.  The  (Sreeks  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  the  Turks  from  the  outer  forts  of  the  castle  between  the 
tiieatres  of  Bacchus  and  Herodes  Atticus,  but  without  success* 

The  14th  of  May,  forty  or  fifty  people  from  the  island  of  Ze» 
arrived,  well  armed,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Greeks ;  and  about  the  same 
^nie,  a  Turkish  woman,  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the-Greeks, 
was  burnt  by  them  as  a  witch. 

Tlie  Turks  on  their  side  killed  nine  of  the  Greek  hostages,  hut 
the  remalTdits-  three  were  at  Inst,  through  the  influeiiee  of  the  Cadi, 
after  having  suffered  repeatedly  all  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  death, 
sent  back  into  the  town. 

The  Turks,  from  the  beginning  of  lihe  siege,  hoped  that  Omer  Bey 
of  Csristo,  the  Seraskier  of  the  Archipelagus,  would  cometo  their  relief. 
The  short  distance  of  Caristo  jfrom  the  coast  of  Attica  enabled  Mm, 
who  was  well  known  as  a  courageous  a.w\  u  ti  ve  man,  to  make  a  sudden 
and  poworful  diversion  in  behalf  of  the  "^1  ui  of  Athens.  The  coast 
<rf  Attica  oppeeite  Negropoat,  the  ancient  jgabeBa/offers  several  poinlv', 
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where  a  laridiiig  can  be  effected  with  little  difficulty.  The  villages 
of  the  Greeks  are  seldom  near  the  shore,  where  they  would  be  more 
exposed  to  the  'pirates  than  at  a  few  miles  in  the  interior.  The 
plam  of  Porto  Mendra,  (the  ancient  Thoricos,)  or  Porto  Baphti»  (the 
ancient -Pra8iae>)  or  the  celehrated  fields  of  Marathon,  all  lay  open 
to  the  enemy,  who  crosses  the  straits  between  Attica  and  Negropont^ 
and  from  each  of  these  points  is  a  single  day's  journey  to  Athens. 
Egripo,  on  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Chalcia,  where  the  Turlc'^  of 
Thebes  had  taken  refuge,  is  also  a  strorn*  and  populous  place,  and  the 
Turks  of  Negropont  in  general  arc  supposed  to  be  brave  soldiers.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  inform  the  Turks  of  Nogropont  of  the 
precarious  and  perilous  situation  of  the  citadel  of  Athens.  The  pro«^ 
visions  had  become,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  so  scanty,  that  each 
individual  received,  as  a  daily  allowance,  only  seventy^fivedtaohms  of 
com,  and  an  oeeha  of  brackish  water,  which  they  got  from  a  single 
well;  and  even  that  might  fail,  (the  season  being  now  very  advanced,)  or 
might  he  taken  by  the  Greelra,  it  being  defended  only  hy  a  miserable 
wall. 

"WTiiist  the  Turks  were  thrnatened  with  the  horrors  of  stnrvatinu,  the 
Greeks  began  their  harvest  on  the  banks  of  Tlissus,  and  near  the  cohinins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  sight  of  the  Turks.  But  the 
Albancse  inmicdiatcly  rushed  out,  drove  oit  tlitj  (Jreeks  by  a  furious 
attack,  and  some  Arabian  women  they  had  taken  with  them  gathered 
the  corn ;  but  before  they  could  reach  the  citadel  again  the-Greelsa 
pallied,  the  Albanese  were  pnt  to  flight,  little  or  nothing  of  the  corn 
Was  carried  to  the  fortress,  and  several  women  hilled.  It  became 
high  time  to  get  sncoonrs  f^m  any  part  whatever.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  dozen  men  well  armed  left  the  citadel,  and,  unobserved  by 
the  Greek  posts,  ran  down  over  the  fields  to  the  sea.  They  entered  a  boat 
that  was  laying  close  by  the  shore,  and  killed  the  Greeks  that  were  on 
board,  in  profound  sleep ;  they  got  out  of  the  Piraeus,  sailed  round 
Cape  Colonna,  and  reached  Caristo,  the  Greeks  being  too  late  in 
pursuit  of  them.  A  short  time  after,  the  approach  of  Tui'kish  troops 
forced  the  Greeks  to  raise  the  siege. 

Choursit  Pacha,  who  commanded  the  Tnrkish  forces  against  All 
Pacha^detached  five  thousand  men  under  the  order  of  Omer  Pacha  (for-' 
merly  in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  hut  since  he  deserted  him,  appointed 
Pacha  of  the  Aulona)  and  JVIehmet  Pacha,  who  had  been  appointed 
Pacha  of  the  Morea.  These  forced  the  Thermopylae,  took  and  burnt 
Livadia,  and  arrived  without  resistance  at  Thebes.  Thence  Omer 
Pacha  went  with  a  small  division  into  Negropont,  to  brinji  to 
obedience  the  rebels  of  that  island  ;  and  h;iving  been  joined  by  Onier 
Bey  of  Caristo,  they  marched  against  Athens  with  a  detaclimoTit  of 
one  tliousand  four  hundred  men,  well  armed,  the  greater  part  mo uated 
on  horseback  or  mules.  Omer  Pacha  left  Crop  us  on  the  30th  of  July, 
and  arrived  hy  a  different  road  between  Decelia  and  Marathon  f  called 
the  Descent,  Mr^opoA  the  same  day  at  Menidi,  eighty  miles  aistant 
Arom  Oropus.  The  (meks  heard  of  his  arrival  at  midnight*  Resist- 
ance was  thought  impossible,  because  few  of  them  were,  as  yet,  well 
armed,  and  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  were  all  Albanese,  or  Geggides^and 
J>giamis,  and  supported  hy  the  cavalry  of  the  Delis.   It  was  impoe- 
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sible  to  defend  the  walls  of  Athens  wHfaout  a  Terr  numerous  garrison, 

and  at  the  risk  of  being  haniBscd  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Turks  of  the  castle.    Some  of-  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  had  retired 
to  SalamiS)  .£gina,  Zea,  or  Syra,  at  the  ])cginDing  of  the  revolntion ; 
others  as  poon  as  they  heard  that  the  two  Pachn'^  had  forced  the 
Thermopylae;  but  if  Ovupt  Facha  had  not  lost  his  tinu*  in  the  island 
of  Ncgropont,  and  liml  inimediately  marched  from  Thebes  to  Athens, 
the  Atliciiians  uiiglit  huve  8uliered  greatly.     Now,  those  that  had 
feiiiaixied  at  Athciis  had  time  to  escape  the  same  night  the  Pacha 
airiyed  at  Menidi ;  the  Hat  gun-shots  were  fired  from  the  battery  ou 
the  Museam  at  dayhreak,  when  the  Turks  appeared  already  from 
hdiind  the  Anehesmus  on  the  road  of  Kephissia ;  at  that  moment  air 
the  Turks  of  the  dtadel  appeared  on  the  battlements,  and  filled  the  air 
with  cries  of  joy,  the  high  voiee  of  the  Imam  was  heard,  offering  up 
prayers  above  the  rest,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Greeks  hastened  with 
their  flags  to  the  PirKUS.  Soon  tho  rfivalry  of  the  Delis  wero  seen  gallop- 
ing round  the  walls,  and  some  pursuing  the  Greeks  on  the  road  to  the 
harbour.    Some  of  them  were  overtaken  and  kilh  d.    The  besieged 
havinsr  opened  the  gates,  murdered  a  few  old  men,  women,  orcliildrcn, 
in  the  btreets^  that  had  been  forgotten  and  left  behind,  set  iiro  to 
several  houses,  fonsed  the  doors  and  plundered  the  churches.  The 
houses  of  the  F^nch,  Austrian,  and  Dutcn  Consuls  were  alone  respected. 
The  Dutch  and  Austrian  Consuls  had  remained  at  their  posts,  the  latter 
having  kept  thirty-fovr  Turks  in  his  house,  who  had  Bed  there  the 
day  the  town  was  taken  hy  the  Greeks  of  the  camp  of  Menidi,  and 
who  had  remained  there  unmolested,  even  after  the  Turks  had  killed 
the  nine  hostages.    A  Turk,  who  during  the  siege  had  deserted  the 
f  astlc,  was  killed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Austrian  Consulate  by  an 
Aibanese  soldier. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  arrived  the  Pacha  himself,  and  took  his 
i|uarters  in  the  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul:  there  he  received  the 
chiefs  of  the  Turks  of  Athens,  and  there  also  the  heads  of  the  Greeks 
were  brought,  that  Imd  been  killed,  for  every  one  of  which  he  paid 
twenty-five  piastres.    Some  neighbouring  villages  were  plundered, 
'  and  the  ehurehes  destroyed  every  where,  rince  the  Greeks  on  their 
side  had  not  spared  the  mosques.   Bvea  the  church  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  hospice  of  the  Capuchins  was  burnt  down,  and  the  beautiful 
monument  of  Lysicrates  (called  the  Lantern)  damaged  by  the  fire. 
This  monument,  only  six  feet  in  diameter,  had  a  triangular  apex  for 
a  tripod,  and  had  been  erected  by  the  Choregus  Lysicrates  in  com* 
memoration  of  a  musical  prize  gained  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  frieze,  in  beautiful  workmanship,  represented  the  destruction  of 
the  Tyrrhenic  pirates  by  Bacchus.    It  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  contained  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Co- 
rinthtaa  order.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  where  several  EngUsh  tra- 
vellers are  buried,  was  plundered,  and  the  graves  opened  by  the  wan* 
tonness  or  avarice  of  the  Turks.    In  the  month  of  May  the  lightning 
had  struck  this  temple,  and  thrown  down  a  pairt  of  the  cornice  of  the 
north-east  angle,  and  split  its  columns. 

The  Pacha  soon  after  made  several  excursions  to  diflferent  parts  of 
Attica  ;  Kleuais,  Cassia,  and  Menidi  were  burnt.  Once,  however,  he  had 
a  uurrow  escape  hiiuscif:  an  old  Greek,  wliu  had  concealed  himself 
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|»6hiiid  wme  bashes,  fired  al  tlie  Paella^  and  niaftad  iMSk  der^e* 
lately  ta  strangle  him  with  his  hands,  his  musquct  having  fiaAed  in 
the  pan,  but  the  Paclia  killed  him  with  a  pist^^l-shot  Omer  Bey,  of 
Caristo,  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Athens,  and  Omer  Pacha  left  it 
on  the  10th  of  October.  On  the  borders  of  Attica  he  was  r<^ioi  'ied  by 
Mchmot  Pacha;  the  Albarieso  who  had  defended  the  citadel  durin<( 
the  first  siege,  went  off  with  liim,  so  that  the  Turks  of  Athens  wero 
compelled  to  shift  for  thcmsclrcs.  The  Pacha  had  even  extorted 
from  them  the  sum  of  iwenty  thousand  pia^ilrcs,  for  haFing  forced  the 
Greeks  ta  Taisa  the  first  siege.  Bat  daiiiig  Uie  time  tha  Padba  waa 
at  Athens^  they  had  collected  innTirioBB  in  abondaoce  from  all  the 
villages  in  Attica ;  tmi  had  they  cleaned  the  eistems  hi  the  Acropolis^ 
and  filled  them  with  water,  (they  being  of  eoniriderable  depth,  and  of 
ancient  construction^)  they  would  have  avoided  tlie  dreadful  fate 
which  befell  them  afterwards.  But,  as  they  never  imn^ncd  that  the 
Greelcs  wonld  drivo  them  from  the  fxtorior  forts  of  the  castle, 
whence  they  had  been  supplied  with  water  during  the  first  sie2^e,they  had 
scarcely  filled  half  the  cisterns  of  the  citadel.  The  Greeks  remained 
till  the  1st  (13th,  0. 8.)  of  Novciubc:r,  atSalamis  and  ^gina,  or  came 
over  in  small  numbers  to  plunder  sheep.  Some  were  taken  by  the 
Tmrks,  and  im|»aled. 

In  the  Morea,  Tripalixxa  had  fallen  into  the  haadsaf  the  Greeks  on  the 
enh  of  October*  That  erent  raiaed  again  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians. 
They  knew  that  Omer  Pacha  had  gone  back  to  Albania,  that  Captain 
Odysseus  had  retaken  Thebes,  and  surprised,  one  dark  night,  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Livadia,  and  destroyed  the  castle  there.  Bein;^ 
safe  from  that  (|ii;>.rter-  they  thoiTfifht  of  ariviriiT  t]\e  Tnrks  once  more 
into  the  castle,  and  .il  t*  !  a  brisk  action  at  Caiandri,  where  the  Turks 
were  completely  routed,  the  town  of  Athens  was  again  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Greeks.  The  citadel  itself  was  verv  near  beinsf 
taken  by  a  stratagem.  The  Greeks  had  enteicd  Athens  during  tlie 
night,  in  the  greatest  silence,  and  expected  the  Tuks  in  the  motmng 
to  come  down  into  the  town  aeeoroing  to  custom.  At  tiiat  mo- 
ment a  body  of  Greeks  was  to  hare  rushed  tinvagh  the  open 

fLtes  of  the  citadel,  and  taken  posaessian  of  the  fort,  before  the 
urks  could  return  from  the  town ;  but  some  dogs  which  the  Greeks 
had  brought  with  them  into  the  town,  betrayed  this  plan  by  their 
bnrkirifT,  and  in  the  morninjr  the  Turks  were  seeii,  instead  of  openine;' 
the  gates,  to  run  to  the  battli  inents  and  cover  them  with  stones,  as  if 
.they  expected  an  assault.  Then  the  Greeks,  disappointed,  appeared 
in  the  streets,  and  made,  forthwith,  preparations  for  attack.  Jn  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  December,  one  hundred  and  iifty  men  got  up  the 
wall  of  the  first  battery,  between  the  theatre  of  Uerodes  Atticua  and 
the  Iron  Gate,  killed  a  doaen  Turks  on  the  first  battery,  and  forced 
.tlis  others  to  save  themselves  within  the  dtadeL  Some  Torks  had 
jiot  even  time  for  that,  bat  concealed  themselves  behind  some  recks  at 
.the  foot  of  the  soutlieni  wall,  where  the  Greeks  could  not  follow  tliem, 
on  account  of  the  musquetr)'  of  those  from  the  battlements.  The  be- 
sieged ^^ot  them  safely  up  by  ropes,  and  a  kind  of  hammock,  in  which 
they  wrapt  themse)vp>^  up  with  cushions.  The  greatest  loss  which  the 
Tuikt^  sustained,  was  the  cistern  outside  the  walls,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  to  the  water  in  the  citadel.  A  short  time  uitcr,thc  Greeks  iiopod 
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to  find  tlieir  way  into  the  castle  by  moans  of  a  Kul^tt^rriuicous  passage, 
the  cutrauue  oi  which  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  ;  but 
cm  having^  entered  it  in  the  night,  they  found  the  passage  obstructed 
hy  parts  of  the  v«ult  which  had  given  way ;  all,  however^  succeeded 
in  escaping  out  of  it  again  before  daybreak,  one  excepted^  vho  was 
killed  in  the  attempt  to  run  over  the  open  space  between  the  rocks 
of  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  the  town,  ijreat  events  had  taken 
place  in  the  mean  time  in  the  Morea.  Deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
had  mot  at  Argos,  to  establisli  m  provisional  govennnont,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anarchy  whicli  had  liithorfo  ijreatly  paraiysrd  the  efforts 
of  the  Greeks.  A  draught  of  a  constitution,  idiiefly  the  work  of  Mavro- 
cordato,  was  laid  ht'fore  the  assembly,  and  nduptod  at  length,  after 
a  long  play  of  intrigues.  The  party  which  Ipsilauti  had  formed 
since  lus  arrival  in  tlie  Morea,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  superior 
skill  of  Mavrooordato  and  his  friends,  and  Mavrocordato  himself  was 
elected  President  of  the  Bxecutive.  Sliortly  after*  the  Turkish  gar- 
rison of  Corinth  was,  for  want  of  provisions,  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
were  nearly  all  slain,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  One  of  the  Turks 
taken  at  Corinth,  was  brought  to  Athens,  to  confinn  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Corinth  to  the  Turks  there ;  ho  Fpoko  to  them  from  below  the 
walls,  but  thoy  declared  that  thoy  believed  him  to  be  a  deserter,  and 
left  him  with  dreadful  imprecations. 

The  Greeks  of  Athens  soon  after  brought  some  mortars  and  s]i(dls 
from  Coriiith,  and  a  French  colonel  came  over  to  bombard  the  citadel. 
About  the  same  time  Ipstlanti  had  left  Corinth,  where  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  its  residence,  and  arrived  at  Athens  by  the  way  of 
Hegara  and  Eleusis.  He  enteried  Athens  accompanied  by  a  few  fol- 
lovvers,  and  was  received  with  all  the  attention  he  deserved  for  his 
disinterested  patriotism,  and  tlio  undaunted  valonr  he  had  shown  on 
all  occasions.  He  summoned  the  Turks  to  capitulate,  but  they  would 
not  listen  to  any  proposal,  and  he  soon  after  left  Athens  to  join  the 
Greek  troops  near  tlie  Thermopylsc,  tliat  wove  colkH-ted  there  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Zeitouni,  a  Tuikish  town  ^t  the  entrance  of 
Thessaly. 

I  arrived  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  March,  a  few  days  before  the 
bombardment  began.  The  preceding  part  of  the  narration  is  therefore 
drawn  from  Information  carefully  eoUected  at  Athens,  while  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  it  is  entirely  taken  from  my  own  Journal. 

.  I  had  arrived  in  tho  night  in  the  Pirseus,  and  rose  with  daybreak 
to  go  up  to  Athens.  The  sun  was  just  rising  behind  the  mountain 
Pentelicus,  and  threw  a  glowing  light  on  the  liicjhost  edifices  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  rays  that  were  glancing  on  tlic  Parthenon  were  seen  dying 
away  on  the  Fummits  of  the  dark  and  frowin-;;;  hills  of  the  Morea.  Now 
I  felt  treadin*;  npon  holy  gronnd  ;  and  as  if  the  gigantic  spirit  of  anti- 
quity were  hovering  over  mc,  I  paid,  with  idolatrous  joy,  dutiful  homage 
to  the  immortal  goddess,  v/hose  temple  I  saw  re-emerging  from  darkness, 
and  I  hailed  the  omen  that  was  thus  presented  to  me.  Walking  up 
along  the  road  where  remainders  of  the-high  walls  are  seen,  built  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  pai'tly  destroyed  by  Lysander,  in  rapturous 
recollection  of  past  ages,  past  magnificence,  and  |  r  st  glory,  I  entered, 
after  having  left  behind  me  a  little  olive-wood,  the  plain  close  by  Athens. 
.The  whole  amphitheatre  encompassed  by  the  Fames,  the  Pentelicus, 
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and  the  Hjnicttus,  had  by  tliis  time  from  darkiinss  como  forth  in  the 
chamiiTtf?  beauty  of  the  day,  niul  after  a  few  moments  the  town  of 
Athens  itself  was  expanded  before  my  eyes. 

But  is  this  the  gate  of  Dipyhiml  this  the  holy  road,  where  the  pro-' 
cession  went  along  to  Eleiisis?  VVliere  arc,  Athena,  thy  temples,  thy 
godsf  Where  are  the  heroes  to  go  forth  with  Miltiades  to  Marathon, 
to  fight  with  Themistocles  at  Salamis  I  where  the  statesmen  to  sit  with 
Pericles  in  council?  where  the  philosophers  to  walle  with  Plato  in  tliQ 
Academy  ? 

Full  of  these  ideas  1  proceeded  to  the  bazaar,  through  dirty,  narrow 
streets,  jammed  in  by  small,  miserable  houses,  built  mostly  of  clay  or 
of  wood;  and  passing  along,  I  ^^nw  the  people  sitting  in  the  shops  or 
aloTifr  the  benches  before  the  imnu  rous  colfee-houses,  smoking  their 
pipes,  with  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  glancing  trom  time  to  time  up  to 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  Turkish  fla*^  was  waving  on  the  walls.  Heaps 
of  ruins  were  seen  iu  every  part  of  the  town  ;  whole  streets  forsaken 
and  ahandoned,  especially  all  those  adjoining  the  Acropolis.  From 
time  to  time  a  musket-shot  was  heard  either  from  the  citadel  or  in 
the  town.  Some  captains  with  silver  mlaid  pistols,  a  shaggy  cap<»te, 
breast  and  neck  open  and  sunburnt,  paraded  through  the  streets, 
followed  by  a  dozen  soldiers. 

I  hastened  to  recover  from  the  gloomy  impressions  which  the  sight 
of  so  much  desolation  on  the  loveli^^st  spot  in  tTie  world  had  left  in  my 
mind,  by  a  pilgrim tll^l'  to  the  niagniticent  remnants  of  anti  juity  with 
which  this  city  abounds.  Here  rises  the  chaste,  but  stili  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  the  temple  of  Theseus  ;  there  the  lofty  and  luxurious  pillars 
of  the  temple  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter  and  no  paltry  houses  are  standing 
near  to  displease  the  eye  and  to  dlmbish  the  etket  These  remains  are 
now  seen  pB  the  opposite  sides  of  Athens,  qtdte  lonely  and  deserted, 
in  solitary  magnificence,  as  if  the  modem  town  of  Athens  had  felt  its 
degeneracy,  and  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  these  holy  buildings  in 
due  reverence.  And  yet  every  quarter  of  the  town  has  its  sacred 
inheritance  from  the  ancient  time ;  every  street  contains  something  to 
awn  ken  great  recollections  ;  the  walls  of  the  houses  enclose  frnpments  of 
cohimns,  stones  with  inscriptions;  and  ascending  the  staircase  iu  some 
of  the  more  respectable  houses,  you  tread  upon  Pentelic  marble,  that 
once  decorated  a  temple  or  some  other  monument.  Brt  it  not  being 
the  object  of  this  narration  to  enter  upon  any  subject  that  might 
satisfy  the  antiquarian}  we  proceed  therefore  with  the  account  of  the 
siege. 

The  bombardment  began  on  the  22d  of  March.    The  mortars  had 

been  placed  on  the  Pnyx,  where  anciently  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
of  Athens  had  been  held ;  how  singular,  that  there  the  thunder  should 
roll  Atrth  aE^nin  against  the  foes  of  Greece  !  The  Turks,  who  had 
seen  the  preparat!0)»,  put  their  women  and  chibhcn  in  the  casemates; 
but  the  men  were  seen  sitting  on  the  walls,  smoking  their  pipes,  or 
walking  about  the  Propyl^eum,  easy,  seemingly,  and  unconcerned.  The 
second  shell  having  exploded  in  the  citadel,  the  Greeks  raised  a  great 
cry,  and  at  that  very  moment  a  Turk  appeared  between  the  pillars  of  the 
Propylaeum,  stretching  out,  in  a  solemn  attitude,  the  five  fingers  of  each 
liand ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  him  cry-^ncyrc  leaKottQ  xp^vovc  v&  ix^ic* 
The  bombardment  lasted  for  several  weeks,  did  no  harm,  either  to 
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the  Turks  or  to  the  citadel,  where  it  iiiight  have  doue  confiidcrable 
injury  to  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  which  the  Acropolis 
contains. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  singular  eircnmatanee.  The  Tnrks  met 
mry  evening  at  a  certain  liour  for  their  prayers  in  the  Mosque^  which 
they  had  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon:  the 
whole  people  was  heard  at  times  answering  the  Imam;  it  is  impossible 

to  describe  tho  sublime  effect  which  the  deep  echoing  souna  made 
on  those  who  heard  it  below  in  tho  town.  Now  just  tliis  moment  wns 
chosen,  to  throw  Bhells  into  the  ciladel,  in  order  to  multiply  death  and 
destruction.  A  less  pious  iniiltitudc  would  have  changed  the  hour  of 
devotion,  or  made  their  prayers  silently ;  but  they  met  in  spite  of 
shells,  just  as  before,  to  say  their  prayers  to  their  God. 

Seeing  no  prohability  of  a  speedy  surrender  of  the  citadel,  as  the 
bombardment  had  passed  without  effect^  I  left  Athens  to  make  some 
excursions  In  Attica ;  my  first  was  to  Marathon.  There  Is  s^l  a  poor 
village  extant  with  that  name ;  I  visited  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians> 
where  they  buried  their  slain  in  battle.  It  struck  me  forcibly  that  there 
can  be  no  better  monument  on  a  field  of  battle  than  such  a  one.  Every 
structure  of  iron  or  marble  may  be  destroyed  l^y  time  or  avarice,  but 
a  lofty  hill,  in  a  wide  plain,  thrown  up  for  a  tomb  of  the  dead,  sets 
oblivion  at  defiance.  And  who  does  not  prefer  the  subll  me  simplicity  of 
such  a  monument  to  the  laborious  but  perishable  works  ot  maii  ?  I  met 
with  great  hospitality  from  the  monks  at  Diana ;  (where  once  Diana 
Bnmramia  was  worshipped ;)  they  were  surprised  at  mv  speaking 
Greek  so  fluently.  Few  remains  of  the  villa  of  Herodes  Atticus  are 
seen  there.  Shortly  afterwards  I  went  to  Thebes  by  the  road  of  Cassia, 
near  which  I  saw  the  ruins  of  Phylse.  Ascending  the  hill,  upon  which 
Phylm,  is  built,  I  enjoyed  the  most  surprising  and  magnificent  view  I 
oror  met  with  in  all  my  travels.  I  suppose  that  you  have  left  the  plain 
of  Athens,  and  bavf  entered  the  wild  but  romantic  vallies  that  lead  to 
Cassia,  twe]v(^  miles  from  Athens.  Thence  you  ascend  Mount  Parnes, 
on  the  road  to  Bopotia.  After  two  or  three  miles'  walk  you  turn 
round,  and  as  if  by  enchantment  you  see  again  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  with  the  Parthenon  on  the  loftiest  point  of  it ;  and  to  your  left 
the  PentcUeos  and  the  Hymettus,  which  enclose  your  view  on  that  side— 
the  Hymettus  fttreaming  to  the  South  of  Athena  towards  Cape 
Sunium ;  to  your  right  you  behold  tlie  Saronic  Gulf,  and  the  range  of 
hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Morca.  The  effect  of  this  view  is  most 
truly  sublime.  I  found  Thebes  in  ruins,  gloomy  like  a  desert,  as  if  the 
anger  of  the  gods  were  still  pursuing  the  house  of  Tifjbdanis.  There 
arc  srarcoiy  any  vestis^es  of  antiquity,  cx'ccpt  a  few  columns,  some  in- 
scriptions, and  an  ancient  tower,  (at  least,  the  lower  part  of  it,)  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Towers  so  famous  in  early  history.  At 
Thebes  I  took  leave  of  a  Danish  gentleman,  the  companion  of  juy 
excursions,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  mind,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  C}reek8»  whom  he  went  to  johi  before  Zeitouni,  where  he  Was 
kiUed  in  the  first  engagement : 

From  Thebes  I  went  to  Platma*  now  Kokla,  where  still  surprising 
walls  arc  seen>  astonishing  specimens  of  the  fortifications  of  those 
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times;  thence  to  Erinno  Castro,  (aucifiatly  Thespiae ;)  and  after  a 
short  visit  to  Tkisbe,  I  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  and  having  passed 
a  few  days  at  Corinth^  I  returned  to  Athens  by  the  way  of  Mcg:<.iu, 
and  thienee  by  water  between  Salamis  and  Elensis,  through  the  Tery 
Jtraits  where  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated. 

•   At  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make 

an  afisault ;  the  signal  for  which  was  to  be  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 
La(M'""'^  were  prepared,  and  people  flockorl  from  the  country  to  tnke 
a  part  in  the  as'-p.iilt,  Tlie  evcniiif^  before,  the  Bi-liop  of  Athens  oncrcd 
up  a  prayer  iu  presence  of  all  the  people  :  promised  to  the  faifnfiil  ali- 
solution  for  their  sins ;  aud  pointed  to  Heaven,  whore,  as  in  tiie  tiutc 
of  Constantine,  the  clouds  were  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  pious  imagination,  was  taken  as  a  good  omen.  The 
mine  was  sprung  on  the  29th  of  April,  an  hour  befbre  daybreak :  it 
did  comiderabte  damage^  and  several  Turks  were  killed  by  it ;  but 
la  a  mMneat  the  wbote  garrison  was  on  tlie  alert;  basketball  of 
stones  were  thrown  down  on  the  assailants,  and  a  murderous  6m 
kept  up  for  some  minutes,  when,  it  being  found  out  that  the  ladders 
were  too  short,  the  Greeks  gave  up  tli«^  attempt,  and  returned  with  a  hm 
.of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  into  the  town.  The  few  Germans  and  Swiss  that 
happened  to  be  at  Athens  at  the  time,  were  ail  present  at  tlie  assault; 
one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  two  othors  wounded.  Aftei  this  unsuc- 
cessful attack,  the  Greeks  began  immediately  to  dig  a  new  mine,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  blow  up  the  Venetian  tower  to  the  right  of 
the  PropylsBum,  flanking  the  last  gate  of  the  citadel.  It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  force  tlie  Turks  to  snrrender  before  the  tlireal>- 
ened  invasion  of  Choursit  Pacha  (who  was  collecting  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  Tbessaly)  might  force  the  Thermopybe.  A  Turkish 
lad,  who  had  succeeded  in  makini,^  his  escape  from  the  Acropolis, 
l)rou;?ht  information  to  the  Greeks  tliat  the  Turks  sufTored  <]^catiy  by 
disease  and  want  of  water,  tiie  season  heincf  extremely  dry,  and  their 
cisterns  being  nearly  exhausted,  or  containing  unwholesome  wat^r. 
Thi.s  statement  was  corroborated  by  two  Turkish  women,  who  sliortly 
afterwards,  in  open  day,  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  the  walls, 
venttired  to  slide  down  along  the  rocks,  and,  protected  by  projectin;,' 
atones,  waited  until  the  twli^ht  of  the  evening  allowed  them  to  pass 
■the  open  ground  between  the  fortress  and  the  town.  They  even 
affirmed,  that  water  had  become  so  scarce,  that  within  a  few  weeks 
ths  Turks  would  be  obliged  to  surrender;  they  further  said,  that, 
duiing  the  most  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  scarcely  a  man  remained 
behind  the  loopholes;  that  they  nil  retired  to  sleep,  and  that  the 
.women  alone  were  on  the  look-out,  but  that  the  men  were  at  their 
.posts  durini(  the  night. 

It  was  considered  by  the  (Greeks  as  a  very  providential  circumstance, 
that  the  dry  weather  continued  throughout  the  whole  season,  without 
a  single  rainy  day.  The  clouds  were  seen  sometimes  gathering  over 
the  Acropolis,  but  of  their  blessing  a  few  drops  only  fell  occasionally  on 
the  Acropolis,and  then  the  Turks  were  observed  scrambling  up  the  walls 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  catch,  with  sponges,  the;  little  humidity  that  was 
to  be  found  on  the  marbles.  One  dav,  a  Turkish  woman  was  seen  with 
a  jufj  in  her  hand  nenr  the  temple  of  Ereethcns,  so  as  to  !>e  rocojj- 
.  uiked  by  one  of  her  Iriends  in  the  town,  and  turning  it  thrice  upsi4c 
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imfh,  aft  fllgn  thftt  tlief  ««Te  ki  ntoed  water.  XTnder  these  dream- 
stanceB,  the  Turks  gave  a  proof  of  their  kindnesa  tmrarda  animalsy 
that  might  he  triumphantly  quoted  hf  the  member  for  Oalway.  A 
great  number  of  donkeys  had  been  carried  «p  to  the  Acr<^olis  by 
tltem,  and  they  kcnt  them,  although  they  did  not  vimt  them,  untii  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  water  forbade  them  to  keep  them  any  longer.  But 
rather  than  kil!  thorn,  they  contrived,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  lot  thnu 
down  in  the  night  from  t]io  citadel;  and  the  Greeks  divided  the 
booty  th'it  had  been  delivin-cd  over  to  them. 

From  day  to  day  the  distress  in  the  Acropolis  increased,  and 
despair  began  to  creep  into  the  boldest  heart.    The  lower  and  poorer 
ebsB  of  the  Torka  wiahad  to  capitulate ;  hut  the  graadeea  rejected^ 
with  prond  perseverance,  to  the  last»  every  suggestion  of  surrender. 
They  assured  the  people,  at  one  time,  that  CliOttrsit  Paeha  was 
approaching  to  their  relief;  at  another  time,  that  the  Capudatt  Pachfl 
had  put  to  sea  with  liis  fleet,  to  come  to  their  assistance ;  some  proposed 
to  kill  all  their  women,  and  to  make  a  sally  into  the  town,  nnd  thus  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly.    But  one  thing  remained  yet  to  be  tried.  A 
large  sum  of  money  was  offered  to  any  one  that  would  attempt  to 
make  his  way  through  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  inform  Chonrsit  Pach;i 
of  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  Turks  of  Athens.    T\. o  {WU  red  theiii- 
selves  for  tliis  iiazardous  enterprise ;  they  got  as  far  as  Cassia,  but 
there  they  were  arrested.  One  of  them  was  immediately  killed,  his  head 
sent  to  Athens,  and  shown  upon  a  pole  to  the  Turks ;  the  other  was 
liToaghthaek  to  assure  them,  verbally,  that  their  last  hope  had  failed. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  he  lost,  for  it  had  heen  ascertained  that  the 
cisterns  had  only  water  for  tliree  days  longer.    They  asked  for  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  it  was  granted.    Two  of  their  chiefs  came 
from  the  citadel,  for  the  purpose  of  treatinp^  with  the  Greeks — Mehmet 
Aga,  and  Hassan  Aga;  the  first  well  kno'svn  1o  the  (irceks  for  his 
probity  and  manly  courage  ;  the  other  considered  as  a  very  able 
negotiator.    They  declared  to  the  Greek  magistrates,  that  the  Turks 
were  grown  weary  of  this  bloody  warfare,  and  although  they  were 
enabled  to  hold  out  at  least  a  month  longer,  (there  heing  plenty  of 
provisions  In  the  citadel,  and  water  enough  for  that  time,)  still  they 
felt  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  which  they  had  not  begun, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  bad  come  unawares 
upon  them,  and  the  cause  and  origin  of  which  they  had  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  find  out.    Tfave  we  not  lived  (contiimed  Hassan  Aga)  for 
centuries  together  in  friendship  and  peace?  Why,  then,  this  sudden 
rebellion,  tins  dreadful,  sanguinary  war  ?   If  you  have  suffered  wrongs, 
why  did  you  liol  <  ojuplain?  have  we  never  ?riven  redress?    We  have 
heard  that  you  have  taken  up  arms  fur  your  faith.    Who  molested 
you  for  it  ?  have  we  ever  forced  you  to  embrace  ours,  and  was  it  not 
In  our  power  for  centuries  to  have  done  it  I   Have  we  not  all  one 
1xod,andare  we  not  all  his  children?   Is  it  for  his  glory  that  you 
have  murdered  so  many  of  ss,  that  our  houses  are  burnt,  and  tliat 
you  take  the  f  loiit  of  our  trees  I   We  have  conquered  this  country, 
it  is  true,  hot  not  from  you,  from  the  Franks:  and  were  they  better 
masters  than  we?    You  have  had  some  surer?*?;  hut  have  you  beard 
that  Turkey  lias  perished?    Let  Uf<  make  a  fair  ai^Teenient.  These 
words  fiowed  from  the  lips  of  the  vcnerabic-lookiog  old  man  with 
much  dignity  and  animation. 
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The  foUoiring  are  the  conditione  of  the  8itmiider>  wMeh  were  at 
length  agreed  upon 

AioiKno'€t»f,  01  rt  $po^  r»v  Ahfifw,  km  Kawnram  fu  rouf  a  m 
rm¥  ExKnmif  roi  tis  wxfl^  avaycnv  exSorrci  twgeafiitnvro  w$ft 

K<f»  a.  Oi  TovpKot  va  vafiaZm^mHtw  ra  orXa  my  ra«  ri|v  Ak/kk 
iroXfv  fAc  oXa  ra  fv  avni'i»pi(TKo/j.tya  Wfiayfiara  avty  uvot  2oXov« 

Ttiv  ^bttfy  Kat  Tifii^v  Tov  rovpKuy. 

Kftj^  y.  Xlacra  6ctfjit'\XtaTovpKtKri  va  \aj3rj  fpa  i^opruua  awo  ra 
fov)^arr}i,  evvovv  rac  pov\a  tov  irsvov  Kat  Tt}^  aXXa^tac,  ^vo  Ttvi^tpthH 
fii  ra  cTKevafffjiara  ruv,  ^vn  aa^avia       ra  CKtrraa^ara  ruy» 

Ke0  5.  Ato  aar^fxiKQ^  icai  fiaXay/xanicoy  fxapyaptrapL  ;  av/j-irEpf 
Xa^ujiayoyTat  kui  ra  utrprfra,  KUi  Ka^e  r^eljaapiKoy,  {voXvvfia)  oiroy 
lyroK  ap')(ijg  icrrjiAa  toiKOif  top  TovpKov,  ccroc  ookov  r*iv  oaay  eXa^u* 
payayrjaar  dro  \ptffriavQvc,  va  Xafiovr  ro  lifwrv* 

Kgf  tm  Qffoi  ruv  Totf/NCtfv  ^thivovy  avro  rpoaipirot  va  fihvovv  cic 
rat  A^ijyat$  va  rove  ovyj^fffiifi^  tXtv^tpa  ^'xaroiKia*  Om  if  dfXqe'tfrf 
va  airtX^oKri  ttt  Afftav^  va  rov^  ep,ftapKapi^9fi  9  itotxti^t^  cic  £v^«nrauea 
Ka^afita  Bidovtra  ac  vatray  <pafiiXXiav  to  a^iOTOV  iia  to  ra|i0tor  ri|« 
Va^inaci  Kat  rv^iy  TrXrj^uyovffa  Kai  rov  vavXov  ruv. 

Taura  earvjJ.c^yr.ivrj'^rjfTav  fitra^v  ray  Zvo  fii^ay  cf^«ro/3Xr;T.i'c  t:cu  uVa- 
fapuTUQ.  Kat  ovTi'K  ^to^jr}  ro  ira^ov  £tc  j^ft^dc  ruv  Toi/frwv  tatjiouyta^'^ 
tvoy  77}  (Tippayi^i  rt}^  i^oiyorrjroi  teat  ihroyiypoflfiByoy  vaparuty  KUTm^iv 

£y  A^nveuf  Toy  9  lotnm  1 822 

AftrsroT)};.  (tub  bmuop.) 

Oi  E<po^oi  ro)7  A^vvcov  0<  Kawnravoi 

O  vyoufxevos  Ya^pi£\i^  Ylavayng  Ta^ia^yog 

Hiavayng  Bax^a^iT^ns  AvayyojcrTu;  Mtvi^\orns 

O  AoyoBims  NiKoyvg  2afn? 

Xvi^o  UccTOucrag  Xu/xsuv  Saxct§tT(n$ 

Neo^uto;  TlEVTEAiKiornS  ATToaroTKriq 

^lovua-og  U.ET^aKn(  Tso^yioi  AsXnf 

XiiT^yjg  OpyavJaf  Ttavif 

Ayyi}kOf  Vs^ovras 

(TRANSL4T10N,) 

Agreement  concluded  between  the  undersigned  CommiaMrieg  of  the  Govenunent, 
the  Ephon  of  Athoas,  and  the  Captains,  and  TnricB  betfficed  in  the 
Acropolis,  who  haTing  been  reduced  to  liie  lait  extffuitiM  by  uie  OnAM, 

sent  Deputies  to  negociate  n  Capitulation. 

.  1.  The  TurkB  shall  surrender  their  arms  and  the  Acropolifl^  with  all  the  objecta 
found  in  it,  without  oiw  reserve. 
9.  Hie  Greeks  flhdl  praserve,  with  all  poaaiUe  cato,  the  life  and  honoor  of  the 

Turks. 

3,  Every  Turkish  family  bhiUl  receive  one  bundle  of  clothes,  viz.  their  night-clothes. 
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and  fbow  TCquiite  tat  cluuiget  two  kettlet»  with  thfir  two  platM  with  tlieir 

covers. 

4.  Of  f^old,  silver,  and  jewels,  incliulinj;  cash,  ami  all  kind  of  ornajiients  (valunbT»»9) 
tiiat  belonged  oripnally  to  the  Turkn,  ibob©  excepted  which  they  took  from  the 
Clnistians,  they  shall  receite  hiUf. 

5.  Aa  many  Turks,  as  of  their  ovm  nccord,  wish  to  remam  at  At^('^^',  slmll  be 
ailoired  to  live  there  £reely.  ThoiM  who  wish  to  go  to  Asia,  shall  bo  embarked  by 
Um  GovemnMnt  in  Earopeaa  toMeb,  and  every  toUy  shall  receive  as  ntnch  biscuit 
and  cbeeio  aa  la  naoesMiy  ior  the  voyage,  and  the  paaaage  aJiall  be  paid  by  the 
Government. 

This  Agreement  between  the  two  parties  is  to  remain  unaltered,  and  to  bo  kept 
fiothioUy.  A  copy  to  be  given  to  the  Turka,  sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  State,  and 
^pied  se  Ib&ows. 

The  22d  of  June  was  fixed  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Au 
iinmense  namb^r  of  coantry-people  thronged,  the  evening  before,  Into 
the  streets  of  Athens ;  and  early  at  daybreak  all  the  avennee  to  the 
Aeropolis  were  beset  by  the  crowd,  to  witness  the  glmioiis  event. 
The  snn  rose  over  the  mountains  of  Attica  in  magnificent  splendour  ; 
it  was  a  day  suited  to  the  transports  of  liberty.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
gates  of  the  citatlcl  opened,  and  tho  Disdar  with  Mehmet  Aga 
appeared,  to  deliver  the  arms  into  the  Imiids  of  the  Greek  ma d^t rates, 
who  remained  outside  the  gate.  After  this  was  done,  the  Greek 
niajpstrates  and  captains  entered  the  Acropolis  under  immense 
shouting  from  tlic  people.  The  Turkish  llag  was  taken  down  from  the 
wall,  and  Captiun  Panagi,  the  chief  commander  at  Athens,  gave  the 
first  signal,  by  a  gun,  that  the  Acropolis  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  Bat  a  most  dreadful  accident  threw  a  gloom  over  the  trans- 
ports of  the  day.  Captain  Panagi,  when  about  to  discharge  the 
aecond  gim,  (in  consequence  of  some  neglect  or  oversii^dit,  the  gun 
going  off  on  a  sadden»)  was  thrown  over  the  waUs,  and  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks. 

The  Turks,  after  having  got  what  belonged  to  them,  according  to 
the  capitulation,  were  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis,  and  lodged 
in  ditferent  houses,  but  llie  p-reater  number  occupied  theKonaki,  or  the 
house  of  tlie  waiwode.  Of  about  two  thousand  individuals,  only 
cae  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  had  snrnved  the  siege,  and  half 
of  these  were  almost  in  a  dying  state;  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
mwholesomenesB  of  that  which  they  had  got  from  their  cisterns, 
baving  brought  diseases  upon  them. 

As  the  Greeks  had  pledged  themselves  to  send  the  Turks  in 
European  vessels  to  Asia,  the  foreign  Consuls,  and  parti  rul  irly  the 
French  Consul,  FauvcL  expressed  a  wish,  that  this  might  be  done 
forthwith  ;  as  he  apjiiclKMidi  d  that  the  Turks  were  not  out  of  danger 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  Greek  magistrates  gave  evasive 
answers,  and  a  few  days  after  the  Consuls  heard  that  a  direct  breacli 
of  the  capitulation  had  already  taken  place,  the  Greeks  having  taken 
in  the  night  seven  Turks  of  distinctiou  up  into  the  fortress,  and  killed 
them  there.  The  magistrates  of  Athens  pretended  that  this  liad  been 
done  by  the  captains  without  their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were 
very  sorry  for  it.  It  was  represented  to  them  that  their  honour  was 
at  stake  if  they  did  not  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  Turks ;  and 
Fauvel  offered  to  give  one  thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  transport,  if  a  contract  u'as  immediately  entered  into  with  some 
of  the  vessels  that  were  lying  in  the  Pirseus.  This  was  done  at  last; 
but,  alas  !  too  late. 
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The  day  before  the  Tarks  Here  to  be  evharked,  letters  wen 
brought  to  Athens  from  LiFadia»  that  ChoursU  Pacha  had  passed' 

the  Tlierniopylae  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  that  he  swept  every- 
thing before  him.  Now,  shrieks  of  despaii  were  heard  in  the  stareela 
of  Atiiens.  To  the  Turks  themselves  this  news  was  truly  dreadful ; 
for,  disarmed  as  they  were,  what  could  they  do,  if  popular  fury  broke 
out  against  them  ?  It  is  imposRible  to  describe  the  confusion  and 
despair  that  prevailed  at  Athens,  on  the  moniincr  that  this  news  arrived. 
Great  iiuinl)ors  left  the  town  immediately,  and  fled  on  the  road  to  the 
PirjEus.  The  magistrates  did  not  seem  to  make  any  Ciioru  to  tran- 
quillize the  people — ^the  panic  had  become  general.  Only  the  captains 
and  soldiers  were  seen  in  the  streets^  with  their  fierce  oonatenaiices 
that  foretold  some  dreadful  deed.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  t 
beard  the  discharge  of  some  pistols^  and  a  ^Id  uproar  in  the  streets  $ 
I  ran  out  towards  the  bazaar,  and  on  the  way  to  it,  I  met  some  soidieia 
cairyinj?  away  a  few  Turkish  women,  whose  deadly  pale  countenaDces 
betrayed  the  agonizing  state  of  tlieir  mind.  Shortly  afterwards  I  saw 
some  Turks  welterinsr  in  their  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  gates  of  the  Konaki,  where  between  liirce  and  four  hundred 
Turks  had  Ijeen  quartered,  were  shut ;  a  Greek  soldier,  whom  I  knew, 
allowed  me  to  enter.  Having  gone  into  the  court-yard,  a  large  and 
Spacious  square,  I  met  with  the  most  appalling  a»d  dreadful  sight ; 
Bimbers  of  dead  bodies  were  sfnread  about^  all  stripped,  witb  gaMnff 
wounds,  and  from.tlie  difisreat  apartments,  every  moment  frealt  saori-* 
fiees  were  bron^it  out  to  receive  the  deadly  stroke.  One  Turkisb 
woman,  with  a  wouad  in  her  neck,  half  stripped,  had  escaped  from 
one  of  the  rooms,  where  the  work  of  slaughter  was  going  on ;  but  as 
she  was  getting  down  thf*  •staircase,  to  fly  through  the  court-yard,  the 
dead  bodies  with  whicli  it  was  strewed  over,  presented  themselves 
to  her  view,  and  there  she  stood  a  few  moments,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  unperceived  by  the  Greeks,  her  eyes  rolling  in  despair,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  countenance  bespeaking  horror  and  agony, 
till  some  ruffian  got  up  stairs,  dragged  her  dowii»  and  bsndag  torn  tho 
child  fh>m  her  arms,  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  When  sihe  saw  be* 
infeuit  weltering  in  biood,  ber  eye  fiashed  with  borroor  aad  indigo 
nation  for  one  moment,  aad  is  the .  next  she  fell  dead  over  hev 
cliild.  In  less  than  two  hourF;,  about  six  hundred  Turka  wera 
killed.  Amongst  them  was  the  Turkish  servant  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  whilst  at  Athens.  In  the  evening  the  magistrates  appeared 
on  the  bazaar,  and  read  a  letter  to  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  there  ; 
according  to  wluch  ChourBit  Pacha,  although  he  had  pasfted  the 
Thermopylae,  was  yet  some  distance  from  Livadia.  Tho  soldiers 
shouted,  anil  began  to  dance  the  rontaika  in  tlie  middle  ol  the  bazaar, 
with  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  the  bloody  swords  in  their  scabhardsi 
Wild  songs  resounded  iu  Tarie«s  parte' o#  tbe  town*  and  a  taoraid 
iMrriment  succeeded  the  tecrm  of  the  day. 

Some  Turks  had  in  the  confusion  made  t^elr  eteape  into  the  boueei 
•I  tlie  French,  Austrian,  and  Duleb  Consuls ;  others  were  raeeiied 
for  money  the  followiag  iajs,  and  eirried  atMj  by  a  French  brig 
to  Smyrna. 

To  relieve  my  mind  from  tho  horrors  I  had  wltnep«^ed,  I  loft  Athens 
for  the  Arehipelagus,  and  after  a  short  excursion  to  the  islands,  I 
arrived  again  in  the  Pirseus,  at  the  moment  when  all  the  Athenian$> 
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except  the  garrison,  had  crone  to  Salnmif,  A^i^iua,  or  Poros  (the 
ancient  Calauria),  the  Turks  having  i^cnetrated  through  the  Isthntuil 
into  the  Morea.  For  a  long  linie  an  invusion  oi'  Attica  was  expected 
either  from  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  hy  the  way  of  Megara,  or  from 
the  Turks  of  Negropont;  but,  fortniiately,  this  invaalon  did  not 
take  place;  for  had  H  taken  ]^ace,  the  dkaeuBionft  vmomg  the  Greek 
€a|>tain6  in  the  Acropolis  might  havr  enabled  the  Turks  to  retake 
the  citadel  without  much  resistance.  The  most  important  event 
during  the  three  mor.ths  I  stayed  after  the  massacre  of  the  Turkd 
at  Athens,  was  the  discovery  of  a  well,  out'^iflf"  the  castle,  near  the 
trrotto  of  Pan»  and  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  that  aucieutly  led 
to  it. 

A  passa^eof  Pansnnias, cap. 28,led  to  ri-^  discovery,  and, singulnrly 
enough,  the  copy  1  had  brought  to  Athens,  was  the  only  one  to  be 
found  in  the  town  at  that  time.  The  passage  contains  the  following* 
words  Kara/35«  Si  oint  Ic  rriv  kAtu  irdXiv  iikX  Affov  dirA  to  Tpowiiketm^^ 
WfTfh  re  ^ar6g  icrrt  Kai  TrXtfmov  An6\\ovo£  Up6v  Iv  Mi|Xal|»  Kai  JlavSg.** 

The  walls  of  an  old  Greek  chapel  were  found,  decorated  with  fresoo 
paintings  in  the  style  that  is  still  prevalent  in  the  Greek  churches* 
This  place  contained  the  well.  It  was  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
in  Hpite  of  the  dry  season ;  the  Gre*'ks  imnieriiately  erected  a 
battery  for  its  defer^ce,  and  joined  it  thereby  to  the  Acropolis.  There 
was  also  search  made  for  the  well,  which,  accordii.cr  to  Pausaniai?, 
existed  anciently  ih  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pclir.i>,  but  without 
success  ;  but  the  beautiful  porch,  where  the  Turks  kept  their  powdeiv 
magaadne,  was  opened  again,  and  the  magame  removed  to  a  more 
cotfvenient  place. 

All  the  cisterns  were  cleaoedy  and  filled  ^th  water ;  the  wall 
between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  which  had  done  so  much  harm  to 
the  Turks,  demolished;  and  the  avenue  to  the  Acropolis  cleared 
from  all  incumbrances.  Ca]»tain  Oouras,  a  stem  hut  courag'cous 
chieftain,  was  n]>poii]ted  hy  Odysseus,  as  governor  of  the  fortress  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  under  hi'=!  command,  the  fortress  could 
stand  a  long  and  obstinate  sicsre.  Beiore  my  departure  from  Athens^ 
I  witneesed  the  ceremony  witii  \n  hich  Captain  Odysseus  was  proclaimed 
the  Commander  of  Oriental  Greece  (T^c  AvaToXucijQ  EXXa^og)  by  de^ 
putieeof  Talaato,  Livadia»  Thebes^  and  the  magistrates  of  Athens :  he 
was  presented  in  the  same  eonrt-yatd,  where  the  Turks  had  been  killed^ 
with  a  sword  of  Damascus ;  and  he  pledged  himself !» the  presence  of 
all  the  people  of  Athens,  to  use  it  in  defence  of  Kberty  ana  the  foitfaL 
Sim  that  time  he  has  drawn  It  against  his  country,  and  adisgraceful 
death  has  closed  the  life  of  aman,  who  with  tnore  exalted  and  less  self- 
ish principles,  might  have  heeome  a  bright  ornament  to  the  annals  of 
Greece.  His  valour  and  his  abilities,  entitled  him  to  wear  so  splendid 
a  name. 

The  house  of  the  Austrian  Consul,  Gropius,  who  had  shown  on  all 
occasions  the  wanneBt  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  by 
^rhcmi  I  was  received  wiHi  the  greatest  kindness,  at  the  time  Athens 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  inhaUtante,  became^  after  the  embaric^ 
ation  of  those  Turks  tliat  had  been  rescued  immediatdy  after  the 
massacre,  again  the  refuge  for  those  unfortunate  people.  A  great 
number  were,  for  money,  released  by  the  Consul;  amongst  them 
were  several  Tiirkish  ladies  of  distinction^  as  the  udfe  of  Hassan 
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Aga,  with  her  daughter,  two  sisters  of  Mchmct  Aga,  the  wife  of  the 
waiwod^y  with  two  Cireassiaa  alaveo^  the  wife  of  tlie  disdar,  or  the 
Turlcish  governor  of  the  castle,  and  the  cadi  and  his  wife.    Bora  at 
Atliens,  they  all  spoke  Greek  fluentlyy  as  well  as  Turkish,  and  some 
knew  the  Antbie  language.   Every  one  had  her  own  talc  of  horrors  to 
tell ;  there  was  scarcely  one  that  had  not  to  hcwail  the  loss  of  a 
Lr(>i!u»r  or  sister;  their  husbands  had  been  slain  either  on  the  day  of 
the  general  massacre,  or  before,  in  the  course  of  war.  Some  knev,-  rot 
whose  slaves  their  children  were;  others  asked  in  vaiu,  where  the 
aged  mother  had  been  drapjj^ed.    Most  of  tliem  behaved  with  that 
dignity  which  becomes  deep  and  silent  grief;  sometiiiies,  to  cheer 
tlMmselves  np,  they  wonld  gather  together  in  a  room ;  but  who  cpuld 
stem  the  current  of  conversation,  and  turn  it  from  the  most  doleful 
recollections  I  Tears  would  he^  to  sparkle  in  their  eyes,  and  clouds  of 
sorrow  darken  their  countenance.    A  Turkish  song  had  hcen  composed, 
whilst  they  were  besieged  in  the  Acropolis,  relating  the  events  of  thewar, 
and  their  own  sufferings ;  sometimes,  when  collected  together,  they  would 
sing  it.  ns  if  the  heart  felt  alleviated  by  throwing^  tlie  eharrns  of  musie 
over  dreadful  remembranees.    The  song  done,  every  one  present  would 
burst  into  ti'ars,  and  t^ive  tlieni:?elves  up  to  all  the  extravajjanco  of  griei'. 
i)u  ollwi-  days  they  ass;  uilded  and  sanff  by  heart  devotional  pa.ssages 
of  the  Koran.   Some  of  them  were  bright  specimens  of  Oriental  beauty, 
and  endowed  with  great  vivacity  of  imagination ;  their  converaation 
hetrayed  a  shrewdness  of  spirit  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  was  such 
a  flow  of  easy,  natural  eloquence,  as  may  hardly  he  met  with  among 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  Europe.     Many  evenings  I  heard  them  tell 
fairy  tales,  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  not  a  breath  was 
beard,  and  they  would  listen  for  hours  with  the  deepest  attention. 
Although  their  '^ij'sring  is  at  first  disagreeable  to  one  whose  ear  h 
used  to  European  T  uisie,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  their 
tunes  arc  beautiful,  and  expressive  of  great  feeling.    Their  dam  ii 
was  particularly  graceful  and  dignified.    When  it  was  explained  to 
them  with  what  regard  the  ladies  were  treated  in  Europe,  how  univer- 
sal deference  was  paid  to  them,  and  what  a  eoospicuoua  element 
of  society  they  constituted,  they  expressed  an  astonishment,  as  if 
our  practice  were  a  suhversion  of  nature;  and  with  self-denying 
resignation,  they  chose  to  live  in  the  Harem,  in  indolence  and 
obedience;  and  never  spoke  of  their  husbands  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  av2ievTric,  Or  ray  lord.     They  seemed  to  prefer  the 
large  silk  '^losik'^  which  conceal  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  to 
rover  the  face  with  a  drapery  with  eye-holes  in  it,  to  the  elegant 
appearance  of  our  worn  eh  in  public.     And  still  they  were  very 
fond  of  dress,  and  not  deficient  in  taste,  although  unacquainted 
with  any  Journal  des  Modes;  just  as  their  mind  seemed  to  have 
treasured  up  many  romantic  notions  without  the  aid  of  novels..  I  have 
remarked,  that  Oriental  people  ate  superior  to  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
man;  theirs  is  the  produce  of  conversation,  intercourse,  experience^ 
and  scute  observation,  and  therefore  drawn  from  real  life,  whilst  we  get 
our  notions  chiefly  from  hooks.   It  iswQll  known  that  ^e  Turin  have 
shown,  in  all  diplomatic  transactions,  such  calmncf^s,  perseverance, 
and  judgment,  as  have  often  baffled  all  the  skill  of  European 
Ambassadors. 
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DIARY  OF  "  A  CONSTANT  READER," 
FOA  TH£  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 

Jan,  l«^.»Iii8tanees  of  the  mling  passion  strong  in  deatli  are  abiin* 
^lant Stories  of  Rabelais'  sportiveness  und  wit  to  the  last  arc  fainiliar  to 
wcry  one ;  such  as  his  dressing  himself  in  a  domino  a  short  time  bel'oi  o 
he  died,  and  sittiiif^  in  it  by  his  bed-side,  in  order  that  when  asked 
why  he  coraniitted  so  ill-timed  an  extravajfance,  he  ini::^ht  roply : 
*'Beati  r\m  in  Domino  morinntur.*'  An  anecdote  of  Alaihorbe,  w!m 
was  critical  to  a  furious  degree,  is,  per]ia])s,  not  so  well  known  aa 
those  of  Rabelais.  An  hour  l*elure  his  death,  (says  liayle,)  after  he 
bad  heen  two  hours  in  an  agony,  he  awakened  on  a  sudden  to  reprove 
bis  landlady,  who  waited  upon  him,  for  using  a  word  that  was  not 
good  French ;  and  when  his  Confessor  reprimanded  hhn  for  it,  he 
told  him  he  could  not  help  it,  and  that  he  would  defend  the  purity  of. 
the  French  tongue  nntil  death.  When  his  Confessor  painted  the  joys 
ef  Paradise  with  no  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  feel  a  vehement  desire  to  enjoy  such  bliss,  Malherbe,  who 
had  hofn  more  attentive  to  the  holy  man's  manner  than  to  his  nuitter, 
captiously  replied :  **  Speak  no  more  of  it ;  yonr  bad  style  disgusts 
me."  He  was  critical  to  liis  lust  gasp.  Poor  Slicridan,  like  Rabelais, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  miseries,  preserved  his  pleasantry,  and  his 
perception  of  the  ridiciiloii8>  almost  as  long  as  life  lasted.  Wheu 
lying  on  his  death-bed,'  Mr.  B.  W.  the  solicitor,  a  gentleman  who ' 
bas  been  much  favoured  in  wills,  watted  on  him ;  after  the  general 
legatee  had  left  the  room,  another  friend  came  in,  to  whom  Sheridan 
said:  *^  My  friends  have  been  very  kind  in  calling  upon  n.e,  and' 
offering  their  services  in  their  respective  ways;  Diclc  W.  has  just 
been  here  with  his  xiiill-mahlnsr  faro" 

—-  The  John  Bull  hivs  taken  to  pufting  a  Mr.  Bccinius  Burton  with 
extraordinary  fervour.  It  is  never  weary  of  talking  of  Mr.  Dechuus 
Bolton's  etpgant  lodges  in  Hyde  Park,  which  it  declares,  in  the 
regular  advertising  tongue,  have  given  to  that  popular  place  of 
resort  the  air  of  a  royal  domain,  which  it*  never  had  before.'^  Who 
eonld  have  thought  that  so  much  was  to  be  done  for  a  fine  Park  by 
three  nice  little  white  boxes,  with  very  large  pillars  1  The  John  Ball 
promises  to  rejoice  when  this  talented  young  architect,  Mr.  Decimns 
Burton,  does  a  little  something  at  the  top  of  GrosVenor  Place.  This 
egregious  puff  concludes  thus:  "We  hare  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect 
of  Mr.  Burton's  desic-n  "vhen  completed."  The  writer  had  forgofton 
that  he  liad  described  the  effect  as  already  produced — the  air  of  a 
royal  domain,  &c." 

2nd. — Mathews  has  thought  it  worth  his  whlie  to  reply  to  an  attack 
on  him  by  an  American  in  a  Magazine.  The  native  charged  Mathews 
with  having  brought  together  all  the  peculiarities  of  all  descriptions 
of  Americans  in  his  Jonathan,  and  urged  that  an  Americfm  might 
as  justly  mix  Scotch,  Irish,  Yorkshire,  &c.  together,  and  produce  the 
jmnble  as  a  sample  of  an  Englishman.  Mathews  alledges  thai  Iio  is 
not  answerabie  for  any  of  the  solecisms  in  "  Jonathan  in  England,'^ 
and  confines  himself  to  the  defence  of  bis  representation  of  Americans 
and  their  manners  in  bis  At  Uome.  The  truth  is,  that  his  At  Home 
f ZB.  1826.  P 
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was  rendered  rather  mawkish,  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  sweetened 
it.  The  chief  absurdity  In  the  entertainment,  indeed ^  waa  to  bear 
Mr.  Mathews  holding  fortli  in  the  lofty  character  of  peace-maker 
between  the  two  nations,  and  lecturing  us  on  the  propriety  of  loving 
our  bi?  llttld  bnHknr  on  f  other  side  tha Atlantie.  The  ^  Jenthaa  In 
England,"  on  the  other  band,  in  wfaieh  he  dhwiains  any  paTt,ezceptiBg 
bis  part  on  the  stage,  was  a  pifiante  thing,  a  peppery  mOrsel,  a  grilled 
and  deviled  Yankee.  Nothing  eenld  he  better  in  the  way  of  a  furce. 
That  it  was  like  the  truth  nobody  snspcctcd,  but  that  it  was  irresistibly 
laughable  every  one  confessed.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
oomic  actinft  superior  to  that  of  "iMnthowg  in  this  piece,  llh  working 
himself  up  into  a  rngt?  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  when  no  affront 
was  offered  to  it;  and  his  look  of  astonishment  on  seeinfr  that  a  letter 
hnd  dwindled  to  half  its  size  in  the  course  of  a  night,  (owing,  as  an 
Irislmma  would  say,  to  its  having  been  changed,)  were  masterpieces  of 
the  eoaiie  att 

•  4#A.-<-Theie  is  no  tynwt  like  a  mob.  Mobs  are  mighty  in  thcaMr 
and  grievous  is  tlie  slavery  of  Httle  managers,  who  must  submit  to 
their  dictation.    The  raoh  of  Manchester  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  should  not  be  permitted  to  dismiss  a  Mrs. 
M*Gibbon,  who  had  found  favour  in  thnir  sif^ht;  accordingly,  like 
free-born  Enprlighnien,  they  kicked  up  a  number  of  rows,  to  compel 
the  manager  to  engage  such  performers  aa  they  pleased  to  prescribe. 
On  Wednesday  la.st,  they  jnusten^l  at  the  theatre,  displaying  placards 
appropriate  at  once  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  to.  the 
nature  of  their  proceedings :  **  Britwiw  detest  Tyrants/*  &c.  After 
tliis  magnifleent  sentiment,  we  desoend  to,  **hema  is  in  the  boose/'—* 
^Tho  Manager  ought  to  be  fined  100/.  for  not  suffering  Mrs. 
M^ibbonto  play  her  character  this  evening.*'  Wlmtiuiced  Macreadyf 
discharged  favourites." — Six  hundred  frequenters  of  this  theatre 
will  not  be  seen  here  after  the  2nd  of  January.*' — "  Manchester  will 
have  Mrs.  M'Gibbon."     In  the  end,  the  mann!:^er  gave  in,  and  Man- 
chester had  r»Ir'^\  M'Gibbon.     With  all  his  faults,  E        had  the  one 
virtue  of  knowing  how  to  despise  a  public.  Of  all  monsters  your  public 
is  at  once  the  most  ferocious  and  the  tamegt,  the  most  insolent  and 
the  meanest.    Give  it  head  and  it  is  a  raging  and  a  ro&ring  lion  ;  but 
tide  it  with  a  tight  cmb,  and  it  is  a  doeile  and  a  e6ny  jade,  with 
wbieb  you  may  do  any  ihing.  B.  knew  this  weQ,  and  «rhe»'  the  pnblie 
ventured  to  ocnnplaan,  which  he  firaiqaentlt  provoked  it  to-  do«  he  used 
jitst  to  come  forward,  and  say  something  saucy  to  it,  and  to  give  iia» 
good  kicking ;  which  the  docile  animal  received,  not  only  with  patienco, 
but  like  a  Russian  wife,  with  rapture.    No  matter  how  indignant  they 
had  been  before,  thr»  momeTil  E.  offered  an  insult  to  the  audience, 
bravo!  bravo!  resounded  from  <  vrry  part  of  the  bon«?e,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  attested  the  public  taste  for  an  inipertincnce,  even 
at  its  own  expence.   An  impertineuce  is  on  theise  occasions  di^^uiiicd 
with  the  name  of  spirit, 

'  I  feoollect  having  been  present-  at  the  renresenlflllea  of  ft  my 
bad  comedy,  whieh-  was  very  properly  hissea.  £»  came  on  af  lasti 
and,  a^aming  the  rfMcefnl  air  o£  a  dissatisfied  scbcMilmaster,  to«k 
the  public  to  task  for  its  hasty  sentence,  observing^  that  "  it  waa  a 
diftcait  thing  to  write  a  eomedy,  but  it  wis  a  moire  diffieoH  ikiag  to 
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judge  of  ofie.*'  This  threw  John  Biill  iuto  raf  ttrea.  It  was  so  manly>^ 

so  spirited  J  W!50!i  F.  had  tho  Olympic,  a  piece  called  "  Rochostor"  Imd 
a  great  run.  An  actor  of  the  name,  i  thirk,  of  Carl,  a  part  in  It. 
The  story  goes  that  Cnrl,  one  dny,  received  his  t  ong6,  and  the  Briton 
who  fre(iueutcd  the  Olynipio,  liko  those  of  Manchester,  delesting 
tyranny,  resolved  to  compel  the  manager  to  retain  iu  his  service  such 
performers  as  they  liked;  accordingly,  they  made  a  row,  and  drowned 
the  Toiees  of  the  perfbnnere  on  the  stage,  by  cries  of  Carl»  Carl»  Car)  I 
After  a  tiiiiey  S.  eame  on  with  an  air  of  deep  solemnity,  itiid  asked  the 
audience  what  they  desired  ?  Carl,  Carl,  Carl,  was  the  reply*  Oheervin^ 
one  man  in  the  pit  particularly  hoistcrous,  K.  fixed  his  eye  upon  him, 
and  addressed  himself  directly  to  him :  "  Is  it  your  desire,  Sir,  th«t 
IVfr.  Carl  should  appear  before  yon  to  nirrht?  *'  *'  It  is,  it  is,"  was  the 
reply  ;  and  tho  whole  house  echoed  *'  it  is,  it  is.'*  "  And  how  do  you 
know.  Sir,"  said  K.,  again  addressing  tho  same  for^vard  individual, 
"  that  IMr.  Carl  is  not  at  this  nionicut  stretched  on  the  bed  of  siekiiess, 
perhaps  of  death  ?  liow  do  you  know, Sir,  that  Ids  foud  and  aiTectionate 
vife,  ms  aged  mother,  and  weeping  chtldrstty  are  not  shedding  the  tear 
of  sorrrow  over  his  conch  of  sickness  f  Can  yon  picture  to  yonrRelf,- 
Sir,  the  distress  of  a  family  about  to  he  reft  of  tlve^r  dearest  earthly 
tie  and  support ;  and  can  you  desire,  Sir,  to  agcrravate  their  anguish, 
and  to  hasten  the  dreaded  catastrophe,  by  requiring  tho  sick,  perhaps 
the  dying  man,  to  put  on  the  garb  of  mirth,  and  to  appear  here  on 
these  boards  for  your  amusement?  If,  however,  Sir,  s'lch  is  your 
pleasure,  Mr.  Carl  shall  certainly  be  sent  for,  and  calliMl  out  of  his 
bed."  "  No,  no,  no,  no  ! "  cried  1  ho  audience.  "  Jiut  it  the  gentleman 
rcquii-es  it" — continued  E.  **Tura  him  out  I  turn  him  out!"  shouted 
the  mob.  Turned  out  the  poor  man  was ;  and  then  E.  read  the  people 
a  lecture;  the  substance  of  which  vas,  that  he  always,  like  another 
Provldcoce,  did  every  thing  for  the  best  for  thenu  As  for  the  story 
of  CarVe  fiickncs.'^,  and  his  fond  trifc,  aged  mother,  and  weeping  chil- 
dren by  his  bedside,  wiping  their  eyes,  as  Sterne  has  It,  with  the  taiis 
of  the  curtains,  it  wa*?  all  purely  imagtuatiVe* 
'  C)th. — Colbtirn  writes  tlius  in  amorniojr  paper  of  this  dey: — 

*'  Thf  Novel  of  Graxht. — We  were  sorry  to  ohftcrve,  in  >i  ]ierior1irn1 
public  ni'Jii  of  the  present  month,  some  very  nninst  and  mailLCiiant 
reflections^  on  this  work  and  its  pui>lishcr8,  groun  dcd  on  an  as.  ertioa, 
made  by  us  some  weeks  niiiee,  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion,  and  of  a  noble  family.  With  regard  to  the  work  itsclr, 
its  merits  will  be  teo  apparent  to  the  pttkUc  in  genertti  that  plirase  * 
maeks  strongly  of  the  advertiser^]  to  l^e  effected  by  aay  sncH  attacks ; 
but  in  jostlce  to  the  publisher,  we  thbk  it  rifirlit  to  ^te  (and  ^^  e  do  it 
on  the  best  authority)  that  it  is  written  by  a  relative  of  Lord  Ilihbles* 
dale."  Miserable  man  that  I  am !  'twas  I  who  said  that  Graiihy  waa 
drowsy  stnff,  pretend iTif?"  to  fashion,  but  in  fact  extremely  vulgar.  And 
a  rchilive  of  Lord  Kiliblipdalc,  not  a  footman,  us  I  assnmed,  wrote  it! 
Weil,  after  all,  there  is  nr>t  nnieh  in  that;  the  name  of  Uibblesdalo  had 
not  proved  quite  a  thnindei  ii(»It  to  iSiQ»  There  arc  Lords,  aye,  and 
Dukes  too,  who  ure  as  valgar  as  the  footmen  that  wait  behind  their 
chairs,  apd  as  **dnU  as  the  fat  w.-^  that  rota  on  Lethe's  shoreJ'  If  it 
were  scdvertined  that  all  the  BibUesdales  in  the  world  had  had  a  hnnfl 
In  Granby  it  would  not  make  Grailby  a  particle  less  vulgar,  stupid,  aad 
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well  acviuaiuttjd  ,  as  I  said  before,  it  i»  the  face  of  an  old  frier.d,  and 
•they  testify  tbeir  joy  at  the  rencontre  by  shaking  their  noddles  from 
M»  to  Mif  beating  oat  of  time  with  their  feet,  and  dramauag  with 
their  fingers.  Rousseao  remarked  this  phc.noiiienoB  at  tho  Paris  Op^% 
la  his  time,  and  it  may  now  be  occasionally  observed  at  our  Opera. 
I  remember  when  the  Zauberilote  was  produced  some  years  ago,  ibe 
people  were  dying  of  $nnui  during  the  performance  of  its  nobkst 
pieces  ;  but  when  thoy  were  f?udf!cnly  surprised  hy  (ho  hacknied  but 
beautiful  Dolce  Conccnto,  (hotter  known  by  the  liame  of  Away  with 
JVIelancholy,")  their  grateful  sijj  jj^isc  and  rapture  were  unbounded. 

The  same  cause  rendered  the  -  Home"  of  Mademoiselle  Garcia  so 
agreeable  to  the  Americans ;  and  I  do  not  a  little  admire  the  yom^ 
U^y  for  her  tact  ia  introduciDg  it.  She. took  ^  just  meaam  of  the 
depth  of  the  American  taste  .  Cor  Italian  niasic,  and  knew  that  itothlag 
would  delight  them  so  mach  in  an  Italian  Opera  as  an  English  faalla£ 

'Ttk^^A  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Arigna  Mining  Com^ 
^any.  1  observe  that  the  Duke  of  York's  oath  is  quite  the  fashion 
with  the  (Hrectors  of  this  concern.  Bir  William  Congreve  at  the  first 
meeting  protested  that  lie  thought  tlic  transaction,  touching  the  l.uviTier 
at  10,0U0/.  sellini;^  to  the  company  at  25,000^,  and  ebariug  the  dilterenco 
among  tho  directors,  honourable — "  8o  help  nic  God  !"  At  the  meetiij«»' 
of  yesterday,  ^li.  iirogdcn  swore  liko  the  Duke,  but  iu  a  key  very 
diiferent  from  that  of  the  martial  Sir  WiUiam.  ^  So  help  me  God  r 

So  l^lp  me  Heaven ! "  and  **  As  sare  as  there  is  a. God  la  Hoayeo!* 
were  the  adjurations  with  which  he  seasoned  hn  exculpation.  Frooa 
the  aceouiil  of  the  matter  given  by  the  cliairman  of  the  Ways  and 
j^Ieansyit  wonld  seem  that  the  directors  of  tliis Company  have  been  the 
most  innocent  and  injured  of  diioctors.  They  were  ruined  in  their 
sleep,  as  it  were  :  pe  n  Ik  irtiih'd  gentlemen !  While  they  were  all  in 
the  dark  a  certain  genius  cum  •  ioutuI,  saying:  "  Shut  your  eyes  and 
opeu  your  mouths,  and  see  what  God  lias  sent  you/*  and  then  he  slipt  a 
bon-bon  into  the  unsuspecting  iniioccnts' mouths,  which  they  swallo  red 
like  mother's  railli— -excepting  indeed  Mr.  ^ent,  who  had  pqnetratipn 
|o  discover,  and  tho  honesty  to  dononace  tho  trick.  At  tbo  fijrsft 
meeting,  it  will  be  remembered)  that  tiie  directors  carried  the  matter 
with  a  high  hand,  asd  the  shareholders,  like  thQ  liambooiled  ants  ia 
the  fable, 

 P^sfied  the  accounts  90  fidr  and  Jufity 

And  voted  them  impUcit  trust.  '  v 

Now  a  vpry  different  face  is  pnt  on  the  matter.  Sir  William 
Congreve's  inustachios  no  longer  ovciirihadow  and  overawe  the  meeting, 
and  the  transaction  pf  the  15,000/.  before  voted  honourfidle,  is  nude- 
Jfeuded  by  a  single  voice. 

— ^The  John  Ball  is  again  trampeting  Mr.  Barton.  It  prophecies 
the  efiTect  which  will  be  produced  hy  some  building  of  his  at  the  corner 
of  a  street.  Tins  paper  is  becoming  very  dull,  and  as  nauseously 
adulatory  as  the  Morning  Post  ever  was  in  its  most  fulsome  days. 

—  The  anecdote,  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  from  the  last 
ZfOndon,  of  General  Wirion's  arlvice  to  the  Frenchman  who  complained 
that  an  Knf^lishnum  Ivjiocked  liim  down  whenever  he  attempted  to 
rise — "  Mon  ami,  wlicii  an  IjUglishman  knocks  you  down,  never  do 
you  get  up  uiitil  he  is?  gone  away,"  iominds  me  of  a  story  of  Serjeant 
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Davy.  The  Serjeant  having  Rbui^etl  a  witTie^*^.  n  -  Serj^^ants  ttiII  abuse 
witnesses,  was,  on  the  following"  morning,  whilst  in  bed,  informed  that 
a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to  him  ;  the  Sprjoant,  concluding  that  it 
was  a  client,  desired  that  he  might  be  shown  uji ;  the  visitor,  stating 
his  name,  reminded  the  Serjeant  of  the  abuse  which  iie  had  heaped  on 
him  on  the  pieccdiug  day,  protesting  that  he  could  not  put  up  with 
the  imputations,  and  miut  have  Immediate  Batlsfaction^  or  he  should 
resort  to  personal  chastisement.  On  this  the  Serjeant,  raking  himself 
up,  said :  ^  Bat  yom  won't  attack  me  surely  while  Vm  in  bed,  will 
you?"  "Certainly  not,"  said  the  aggrieved  party:  "I  should  never 
think  of  attacking  a  man  in  bed."  "  Then  Til  be  d— d,"  said  the 
Serjeant,  as  he  lai  1  himself  down,  wrapping  the  clothes  round  him> 
"  if  I  get  out  of  bed  while  you  are  in  this  town.'* 

—  The  minor  theatres,  of  cnur>!0,  cater  for  the  vnlffar  taste ;  if  the 
proprietors  of  tlio  Cobnrg  perform  this  office  judiciously,  the  vulgar 
taste  for  horrors  must  be  of  insatiable  voracity.  I  have 'now  the  bill 
ef  the  horrors  of  this  theatre  before  me.  The  first  eaterlahunent  le 
iwned,  <<The  CHj  of  the  Plague,  and  The  Great  Fire  of  Ijdndon.^ 
The  incidents  of  the  piece  are  thuft  temptingly  set  forth— ^e  hegin 
with  The  Phigue 

Scene  1. — Part  of  Btackheath,  with  view  of  Shooter's  IIIIT,  Greenwicli  and  Londoa 
in  the  distance.  Tlw  terrified  Citizens,  with  their  Fnmilies,  escaping;;  in  alarm  from. 
the  City  of  the  l^lague, — their  progress  iuto  tiie  Country  (Mupofied  by  the  Magis- 
tmtes,  mm  a  fi^v  of  the  Iniiectioa  spreading.  Tha  unhappy  fugitives  aopptied  witfi 
Provi-ions,  encamp  on  tlie  n|icn  T!r:ith, — extraordinarv  Precautions  to  prevent  any 
Commuiiication.  The  horrible  Situation  of  a  Family  reduced  to  Starvation  by  the  De- 
viation of  the  Plague, — sadden  appearance  of  that  ftttl  Malady, — Uie  horror  aU 
teadaat  on  it, — the  Mother  %j&ff&oiii  her  Child,  the  Husband  froai  his  Wife;  the 
closest  and  tenderest  ties  snapped  asunder  by  the  terror  of  the  Disease, — miserable 
state  of  those  thus  deserted  and  left  to  perish.  Agonizing  state  of  a  Father  and 
•Hnshnd  whose  WHb  and  Daughter  are  infected  wilh  the  fttu  Blahuly. 

View  of  Aldgate  High  Street,  exhibiting  the  Desolation  of  tlie  City  during  the 
Kage  of  the  Disorder.    Precautions  used  to  secure  Families  eirninst  Infection,— 
•lioiToxil  of  the  In&ctiop;  felt  bv  Fathers  of  Families  vho  dared  nui  to  enter  their 
own  Doors  to  relieve  the  saflferings  of  thdr  nearest  connexions.    Most  pathetic 
instance  of  a  Child  dying  in  the  sight  of  its  Father.     Dro^-  lf  il  Delirium  occa- 
sioned by  the  Disease,  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  Victims  are  struck  with 
Death.    I'he  Watch  and  Ward.    Placing  of  Guards  at  the  Doors  of  infected  ilou&es 
to  prevent  all  Cumuiunication, — the  extreme  hardship  of  healthy  Persons  shut  np  in 
infected  IIouBes.    'J'hu  DeiiJ  Cart.    rvTanner  of  removing  the  dead  bouiey, — despcvate 
expedients  resorted  to  by  Persona  shut  up  in  infected  Houses  to  escape.   The  Con- 
fltnietion  and  InddeMS  mTihie  Scene  will  Ilhi8tzete»  as  accurately  and  forcibly  a»tlie 
Stage  will  admit,  the  Desolation,  HoRW,  llieny,  and  Despair  which  that  dreadful 
Visitation  the  Plague  produced. 
Entrance  to  Aldgate  Church  Yard, — Burying  the  Dead. 

Aldgate  Chwrch  sod  Church  Yard  hy  M6onlight,— with  the  Immense  Vit  tn  die 

l^urial  of  thr-  D-  ad.  5>olemn  Penitential  Procession  and  Anth(-m  for  Mercy.  The 
Despair  felt  by  a  Father  whose  whole  Family  have  been  cast  into  the  I'it,  his  Des- 
perate Resolution  to  cast  himself  amongst  them, — the  fated  existence  of  a  Man  on 
whom  the  Infection  cannot  take  hold, — sudden  appearance  of  tlie  intented  Victim  of 
Assassination, — P;\rtlori  and  Keconcilifttion.  Abatement  of  the  Kava^es  of  the  Piiq;iM 
amaoaaced  by  the  Funeral  Bell,  and  Resumption  of  the  usual  Rites  of  Funeral. 

There  is  consummate  art  in  doldrums  in  making  the  tolling  of  the 
fnneral  bell  the  gayest,  and  most  cheering  and  cheerful  circumstance 
in  the  piece.  After  the  Plague  comes  the  Fire  of  London,  just  by 
way  of  a  relief)  a  change,  a  trdnsitiout  as  Lord  Castlereagh  wmild 
have  expressed  it,  from  tha  frying-pan  to  the  fire. 

Scene  1.  Splendid  Baaquettiiig  Hull  i&  the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehail^-^OrBAd 
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Entertainment  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Lowion  after  the  Cecaauoa  o£ 
the  Plague.   Fegtal  Masque,  entitled  The  Emporiiini  of  BMnty. 

2.  Busl.y's  House  adjoining  the  Baker'*.   Conniieiicement  of  the  Great  File! 

Ih  Apartment  in  Fitzhoward  House. 

4.  Ancient  Street.  ProgreM  of  the  Fire, — Alarm  of  tiie  Inliabitanis,  Caiumnie* 
ftgaiuBt  the  Pa|Kist8»  tntetfereace  of  the  1  rained  Bands  to  maintain  order. 

5.  Clicapsule  in  Flames,  with  St.  Paul's  Catliedral  burning.  Confusion  and 
Despair  of  the  Inhabitants  as  the  De&truction  became  uniTersai,  anxiety  to  escape 
with  their  property, — advantage  taken  "by  absndoned  Characters  of  the  dreadful 
Calamity  to  PhuiJcr  aud  Murder  the  unhappy  (  ii i/  iis,— Attack  of  the  Trained 
Bands  on  t!ie  hardened  Spoilers, — Appalling  Climax  of  J'error  and  Distre««. 

6.  Gallery  in  ritzlioward  House.  Advance  of  the  Fire  seen  at  a  Uiiitaoce.  i  be 
Nobles  comntissiODed  by  the  Kii^  to  repair  to  the  Scene  of  DeatroctioD,  and  aixeat 
the  progress  of  the  Flames  by  pulKng  down  and  blowing  ttp  Houses,  and  to  protect 
the  l*mpprty  of  unhappy  sufferers. 

7.  The  Burning  City  seen  firom  the  Fields  near  Highgate,  with  the  Encampment 
af  the'  Fugitive  Citiaens.  Diatress  of  the  Inhabitants  compelled  to  fLj  with  die  re- 
Uuilnsof  tlieir  property  to  the  open  Fields, — Alarm  that  the  Fire  was  occasioiied  1; y  the 
macliinatious  of  the  French  and  Dutch, — Desparation  of  the  Sufierers, — interference 
of  the  Kin?;,  who  calms  the  effervescence  of  popular  feeling  by  promises  of  succour. 

8.  Vaulted  Passage  under  Fitzhoward  House.  The  Conflagration  Encreased. 
Court  next  Baynard's  Castle,  in  L'pprr  Thames  Street,  the  then  Kesidence  of  many 
of  the  Nobility, — dreadful  Situation  ol  beveral  Families  enclosed  in  the  Court  by  a 
Wall  and  Gate,  whilst  their  Residence  is  in  Flames,— the  entire  Court  ittTolved  ia 
Ae  Conflagration, — encreasing  Peril  and  Distress, — the  Buildings  suc  et  ssively  fall  a 
prey  to  tlie  Flames,  exhibiting  a  dreadful  Pictare  of  the  horrors  attendant  m  the  Fire, 
— the  destructions  of  the  Houses  affords  an  open  View  of  the  River,  iliuniiuated  with 
the  Flames,  with  a  distant  View  of  Soothwark  and  the  Globe  TheatzOd— I^emendoos 
Spectacle  of  the  Universal  Coofl^ration. 

Tlie  piece  goes  od,  it  will  be  observed,  like  a  house  on  fire»  always 
^tting  on  for  the  worse,  and  ends  well  with  matters  at  the  worst. 
The  second  entertainment  has  for  its  pleasant  piet  the  tragic  death 

of  poor  MiiTi'r<>  Park. 

9th. — C)n  Saturday  there  wns  a^rcport  in  town  of  Lambton's  death. 
I  observe  that  thcrr  i«  n  V^v  hroached  regularly  every  Saturday :  the 
lie  of  the  Saturday  Iteiore  last  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  advantage  of  lyin?  on  Saturday  is,  that  the  lie  lives  till  Monday, 
and  has  two  whole  days  in  which  it  can  work  all  over  the  country.  The 
rumour  of  Lanibtou's  death  puts  me  in  miud  of  rather  a  good  story  which 
Is  told  of  him,  I  know  not  with  what  degree  of  truth.  Lambton,  like  most 
other  men,  is  extremely  fond  of  being  in  far  a  good  thing/'  as  the 
slatig  has  it.  When  thie  Alliance  Insurance  was  coming  but,  Lambton 
wrote  to  Rothschild  for  four  hundred  Shares,  and  receiving  an  answer 
that  his  application  should  be  attended  to,  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  to  have  tlieni.  Going  into  the  City  one  day  before  the  thing  came 
out,  and  findiiij^  the  Sharo'^  ni  three  per  cent  preniinin,  he  directed  his 
banker  to  sell  his  four  hundred  Shares  at  that  premium,  and  hastened 
to  Brookes'.?  in  great  glee,  where,  with  his  hands  in  his  pot  kets,  he  re- 
counted to  envying  Whigs  what  a  good  morning's  work  he  had  made. 
Peter  IMoore  turned  pale  with  envy,  and  Colonel  Davis  sighed  a  wish 
that  Rothschild  had  given  him  such  another  job.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  out  came  the  Alliance  at  20  per  cent  premium,  and 
Lambton,  to  bis  unspeakable  dismay,  found  that,  instead  of  400,  he 
had  only  100  Shares  allotted  to  him.  Here  was  a  circumstance!  a 
false  position!  He  had  sold  400  at  3, and  had  only  100  to  make  over, 
consequ'^ntly  he  had  300  at  20  per  cent  premium  to  buy  in  order  to 
F  fulfil  his  contract.   This  l^e  was  of  course  obliged  to  do  j  when  the 
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account  of  lii?  cfood  day's  work  stood  thus : — gained  on  the  lucky  day 
by  soiling  400  Shares,  in  the  fortlicoming  speculation,  at  3  percent 
preiaiuui,  1,200/.;  disbursed  wl km i  the  srhemc  came  out,  6,000^in  the 
purchase  of  the  300  Shares  to  supply  the  dutieioiicy,  at  20  pit  inium; 
loser  ou  the  hit,  4,800/.  When  the  news  of  the  issue  of  the  atl'air 
feached  Brookes's,  Colonel  Davis  confessed  that  Ueaven  waa  just, 
and  Peter  Moore  looked  up. 

,  .  10/A.<^There  is  in  the  Blaekwood  for  this  month  another  posthamons 
letter  of  Charles  £dwards,Esq.  These  epistles  are  hy  a  Cockney  who 
cannot,  and  therefore  does  not  write  English.   The  man,  who  jiever  in 

bis  days  can  have  aspired  to  any  thing  above  a  jaunt  in  a  one  horse 
chaise  on  n  Sunday*  talks  in  this  frantic  stri'iii  of  driving  to  a  hotel 
with  four  horses:  "  Well,  here  1  am  once  nioio  in  London.   You  saw 
my  name  anwng  tlie  arrivah"  [the  vulgar  dog  !] — Charles  Edwards 
Esq.  [always  insist  on  the  Eaq.  while  yon  live]  from  a  tour  !  They 
would  have  said  as  much,  although  I  had  come  from  Botany  iJay,  so 
•that  I  drove  to  P — *^  hotel  with  foar  horses,"   Indulging  in  some 
coounon-place  regrets*  to  the  effect  that  then  are  now^a-days  no 
ronuintic  adventnres,  or  romantic  rides  or  walks  in  England*  he  laments 
.that  he  cannot  in  these  days  take  his  luncheon  under  a  cori  tree 
(query  cock  tree)  as  he  used  to  do  formerly  when  on  a  journey.  God 
bless  the  poor  man  !  what  has  he  been  dreaming  of?    A  cork  tree  was 
never  soon  in  this  country  except      an  exotic;  but  what  can  a  Pptvr 
Paf^toral  know  about  troo<^  ?    I  marvel,  nevertheless,  what  tree  of  the 
ro;i(I-s5de  he  imagined  to  be  a  cork  tree.     Some  one  said  in  the 
Loii.lon  Maga'/ine,  that  with  this  Charles  Edwards,        a  Cheapside 
housemaid  in  her  Sunday  thing8,'wa^a  the  perfection  of  female  elegance  j 
he  in  this  epistle  furnishes  eridence  of  the  tmth  of  this  assertion. 
'Speaking  of  the  dresses  of  the  lower  classes,  he  says :  **  And  for  the 
lower  ranks*  as  regards  external  appearance,  literuly*nov*  pou  ean'f 
even  gue99  at  the  condition  of  my  female  in  Ziondon  hy  her  dreee. 
There  is  not  a  woman  servant  in  this  house  where  I  am  living,  who 
does  not  go  abroad  on  her  holidays,  in  velvet  and  feathers/'  &c.  A  man 
who  has  been  used  to  the  society  of  Indies  could  never  V.o  deceived  for 
one  instant  by  the  finery  of  a  housemaid,  her  velvet  and  feathers ;  and 
would  jruoss  pretty  accurately  of  the  condition  of  any  female  in  London 
by  her  dress.    But  this  is  obviously  not  the  case  of  Charles  Edwards, 
Esq.   He  has  no  idea  of  an  elegance  beyond  velvet  and  feathers,  poor 
■man !   Anon  onr  wouldi-be  Doan  of  fashion*  who  drives  to  P— ^'s  hotel 
ynth  four  horses,  complains  bitterly  of  the  new  houses.   They  are 
showy,  but*  alas  I  there  are  no  conveniences  in  the  drawing-rooms* 
not  a  closet,  a  recess,  a  foot  deep,''  in  which  Charles  Edwards*  Esq. 
can  lock  up  his  little  matter  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  tea  and  sugar* 
and  gin  and  wlnskcv,  when  he  arrives  in  town  in  a  chaise  and  four  from 
a  tour.    Speaking  of  fofjts,  on  which,  like  all  vulgar  pretenders,  his 
head  is  incessantly  running,  he  says:  "  If  you  want  a  coat,  the  fashion 
changes  iivc  times  before  you  can  determine  which  of  lh^  tive  hmulred 
professors  best  deserve  your  attention."    Now,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, and  I  am  not  very  curious  about  these  matters,  the  fashion  of  a 
coat  has  not  changed  for  th6  last  three  years.   Stults  himself  only 
confesses  to  having  made  them  within  that  period  a  thought  lower  in 
the  collar*  and  I  don't  believe  that  Weston  has  done  even  that  But 
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the  five  hundred  professors  of  Chcapside  and  Fleet-etrcet  doubtleoB 
'  httwe  fiisfaioDs  vnlmovii  to  the  two  grea|  men  I  have  named.  Charles 
EAwKt^BfEsq,  (how  I  h)?e  that  B^q*)  eonehides  by  laying  dovn  the 
plan  for  a  emaU  estahliahment  whica  he  intends  to  form.  "  I  shall 
*  keep  a  small  establishmeut  in  town — that  I  am  fixed  on.  The  boii^ 
that  I  have  taken  in  Park-Iaae  (Japiter !]  is  a  nntshell.  One  chariot, 
and  that  shall  serve  for  travelliug  and  all ;  iiotbing  expensive  hut  my 
horses,  and,  of  tliose,  not  one  running  one,  believe  me."  No,  no, 
"  not  one  ninnifig  one,"  all  rocking-horses;  I  do  believe  you  there  ; 
fnilh.  its  the  ouly  true  word  you  have  spoken.  But  in  this  house  in 
i^aik-lane  there  is  no  mention  of  a  closet  in  the  drawing-room.  What's 
to  become  of  the  bread  and  the  cheese,  and  the  tea  and  the  sngar, 
and  the  gSn  and  the  whiskey  ?  Oh !  Lubin  Log,  it  b  a  wastefnl  tidng 
to  leave  these  matters  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  yon  will  sniely  he 
plundered  of  yonr  substance  by  the  maid-of-all-work,  or  the  char* 
woman,  while  you  are  airing  yourself  in  the  PentonvilleHroad,  in  your 
.one  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  his  last  paragraph,  Charles 
Kdwards,  Esq.  commends  himself  to  Lady  Susan.  Lady  Susan !  Lord 
save  us !  this  is  one  of  the  ladies  in  velvet  aud  feathers,  commonly 
called,  on  week-days,  our  Sue,  but  as  fine  as  a  duchess  on  Sunday, 
when  she  walk?;  v.  ith  Charles  Edwards,  K"q.  in  his  bran  new  blue  coat, 
witlj  a  power  of  pit  buttons,  a  briuisLoue-tiuiuurcd  waistcoat,  a  pink 
etock,  white  hat^  Sec. 

lUAw — ^That  Colbnrn  is  oertainly  a  crafty  fox»  fall  of  cunning  and 
subtle  devices.  Finding  that  the  uniformity  of  his  panegyrics  in  the 
various  newspapers  has  hcen  noticed,  he  has  alti  icd  bis  plan  of 
operation,  so  that  the  identity  of  the  critiques  in  the  diffisrent  prints* 
may  not  strike  the  reader  as  suspicious  or  extraordinary.  He  now 
inserts  a  pufT  in  one  paper,  and  pays  another  to  publish  it  as  a  piece 
of  interesting  intelligence,  cop from  the  Urat  paper.  Thus,  in  a 
IMorning  Paper  of  the  9th,  there  appeared  this  paragraph:  "  Korace 
Smith,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  will  shortly 
publish  an  historical  novel,  ia  three  volumes,  called,  Brambletye 
House,  founded  upim  the  peiriod.  of  our  history,  in  vUeb,  at  preaent> 
the  pen  of  the  great  known  Unknown  is  employed." 

An  Evening  Paper  is  paid  to  copy  this  paragraph*  whieh  it  does 
with  a  "  We  copy  from'  The  Morning  Chronicle*  — and  the  New  Tines 
of  the  1 1th  copies  again  from  the  evening  paper';  but  here  a  new  turn  is 
given  to  the  introduetioii.  The  paraj^raph  runs  thus, in  larE:c  print: — 
*^  ilorncc  Smith,  Ksq. — An  evening  puircr  Uh-.tcrts  that  this  gentlcTuan 
(one  of  the  authors  of  tiic  Rejected  Addresses)  has  been  some  time 
engaged  ou  a  novel,  to  he  called  Bramldetye  House."  This  is  extremely 
ingenious.  An  importance  is  given  to  the  advertisement,  that  Horace 
Smith,  Esq.  is  writing  a  Brambletye  House  by  treating  it  as  an  asser* 
tion — as  a  thing  not  to  be  too  hasdly  credited.  ^  All  the  other  joamak 
will  now  havetlie  glad  tidings  of  Brambletye  House;  those  of  the  sane 
politics  copying  from  each  other,  and  those  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
question  irserting  the  intelligence  as  an  assertion,  and  the  sinqple 
readers  will  he  galled  into  a  helief  that  the  whole  world  takes  an 
Interest  in  the  news  of  tlie  Brambletye  House  of  Horace  Smith,  Esq. 

13/A. — The  New  Times  of  to-day  bus  ibis  paragraph^  which  ia  ofa 
kind  to  take- 
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£l»niit^.^Tlie  foUowini;  bMadftU  answei-  by  u  pupil  of  tke  Deal  ani  Doin^  School 

8t  ParU,  coutaius  a  sublimity  of  conception  Bcarcely  to  b6  equalled  : — "  WUat  i»  eter- 
nity ? "  vn\a  iht  qnestion :  to  which  he  immediately  anewered,     lint  lif  e-Hm  oS  th& 

Almighty." 

This  was  very  well  for  thf?  speakor/a  donf  and  dumb  pnpil ;  hut, 
critically  considered,  the  sublime  conception,  as  the  New  Tiiues  calU 
It,  is  Qonsense.  To  define  eternity  by  timc;  the  idea  of  which  is  ex- 
eluded  by  eternity,  is  a  eoleciam;  and  ascribing  time  to  the 'eternal 
Almighty,  and  it/e-time  to  Mm  who  liae  no  death,  is  an  absurdity  of 
any  thing  but  n  pious  character.  If  this  Hnnic  pilpil  had  been  aakcd, 
what  is  infinity?"  hernial  with  thcequal "  beauty^  and*'  sublimity  of 
conception,"  have  answered,"  Infinity  is  the  measure  of  boundlessj  con- 
ti'!^iity/'  or,  infin'ty  is  an  inch  of  immeasurable  Bunslilne,**  or  a  y 
otlur  confusion  of  terms  that  mifflit  have  entered  into  liis  head.  When 
id 'a<;  are  in  t  hemselves  of  allowed  di^nit\%  the  inconi^>reheiibible  com- 
bination of  them  always  passes  for  the  sublime. 

l6tU. — Muiiay  the  bookseller,  who  understands  business,  is  bring- 
ing out  his  newspaper  with  a  notable  fuss.  He  does  not  fMl  to  let  nt 
hear,  amon^  other  things,  that  he  has  taken  a  great  house  in  George 
Street,  Westminster,  Ibr  the  concern,  and  fitted  it  up  with  an  immense 
number  of  beds  for  the  writers  of  the  newspaper.  He  should  do  the 
handsome  thiog,  and  furnish  sleeping  accommodations  for  the  readers 
of  his  paper  too.  I  ne\'er  coula  Tinder;taiitl  ^\■hy  he  rrivc  his  new 
pnpor  the  name  of  the  lieprescritativc.  Wh  it  is  it  to  represent  ^ 
Surely  not  the  sluml)ers  and  the  dreams  of  the  bedded  writers.  Con- 
sidering tliat  the  chief  novelty  of  the  undertaking  is  the  arrangcnifnt 
for  sleeping,  I  have  noted — The  Dormitory,  or,  the  Feather  iictj, 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  title.  A  night-cap  and  pillow  would 
theu  have  been  appropriate  emblems  under  the  name,  in  the  manner  of 
the  John  Sail's  crown,  cushion,  and  rolling-pin ;  and  for  a  motto,  the 
Dormitory  might  hare  taken, "  We  dose  " 

nth. — Poor  dear  deluded  brother  Jonathan  wjU  insist  on  it,  honest 
nan,  that  he  has  a  taste  for  the  Italian  Opera;  and,  Heaven  help  bis 
innocence!  he  obviously  imagiTiea  that  the  SigTiorina  fHarna  isa^prodijry. 
To-day  I  read  this  in  the  extracts  from  the  New  York  pa}'ers : — "  'I'hc 
Opera. — Tlie  (ilarcia,  [the  fiddlestick  I]  was  enchanting  on  Ba^tudav. 
She  never  looked  so  well,  or  was  in  finer  voice.  Her  iitilfi  Srotrk 
Ballad,  'And.  You  yliuli  W^alk  in  silk  Attire,'  with  her  own  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano,  took  prodigiously,  and,  when  en  cored,  she  gave 
'Sweet  Home,Mn8tead  of  repeating  the  same  song."  (How  particularly 
obliging !  *) 

It  is  too  plain,  from  all  the  reports, that  Jonathan  hae  no  taste  fbrIta-> 
tian  music.  He  deceives  himself  altogether ;  it  is  obviously  the  English 
tnusic  which  delights  him,  and  he  suffers  the  other.  The  master-piece 
of  Rossini,  the  c:ay,thc  brilliant,  the  sparkling  opera  of  II  Barbiere,  is 
brought  out  in  America,  and  we  hear  not  a  syilaidc  of  prai.'jc  of  any  of 
its  music,  not  an  air,  not  a  piece  is  even  mentioned  ;  btit  tlie  visitors  of 
the. Italian  Opera  are  in  ecstasies  with  Sweet  Home,"  nwd,  "  ,Vnd  you 
shall  Walk  in  silk  Attire."    If  this  does  not  shyw  which  way  the  tstste 

*  Thifflart  %^ encore,  which  should  be  peculiar  to  Ii-eland,  seems  to  be  ihe  fiuhkm 
in  America.  1  aee,  in  another  account,  that  **  the  iair  Bij-norinH  laas  twice  £MCOr.£.0 
in  her       in  the  aecood  act,  aud  gave  eaek  time  a  di^erent  tKie .' " 
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sets,  I  have  notlunsf  more  to  say .  And  perfectly  natural  the  taste 
is,  and  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected,  as  a  musical  taste  i&  not  to  be 
formed  in  a  day ;  but  the  absurdity  lies  in  the  affectation  of  pretending 
to  a  more  refined  ta8te»  trbile  snch  manifold  prooiiB  are  given  that  it 
has  no  shadow  of  existence.  The  raptures  about  the  Demoiselle  6arda> 
sufficiently  show  that  the  New  York  folks  know  nothing  at  all  abont 
>  singing.  The  Signiorinay  the  Garcia,  was  here  considered  as  rather  a 
f?Tnart  little  performer,  who  might  fill  parts  of  the  second  rank  ex- 
tremely creditably,  provided  she  conciuered  a  wicked  ambition  that 
had  unhappily  possessed  her,  and  also  abandoned  a  vicious  style, 
which  she  had  acquired  from  her  father. 

Dr.  W  ,  the  chemist,  being  asked,  on  one  of  the  extremely  cold 

days  during  the  frost,  what  bethought  of  the  weather,  said,  "  What  do 

I  think  of  it?  Why  that  it's  weather  to  go  to  and  to  shut  the 

door  after  yon." 

ISth, — The  newspapers  have  favoured  their  readers  {with  the  sub- 
joined exquisite  mixture  of  vulgarity  and  absurdity.  It  should  obviously 
have  been  inserted  under  the  head  of  Advertisexsnt,  but  whether 

the  pufF  is  meant  directly  for  3Ir.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.  or,  indirectly  for 
his  father's  matchless  blackings  or  for  both  the  one  and  the  other,  I 

cannot  venture  to  say, 

SingiUar  ExpUdt. — On  Saturday  last^  iVlr.  lieoiy  Hunt,  jun.  bettad  one  hundred 
ffuinett  mih  a  Noble  Lord  of  sportiiig  celebri^,  that  he  would  dixfe  his  ikther't 
blacking  van  and  four  blood  horses,  yesterday  at  two  o'clock,  acmis  the  Serpentine, 

accompanied  by  his  two  servants.  At  an  early  hour  in  tlie  mominc^,  nn  unHsnal  croml 
waa  assembled  in  the  Park,  and  Mr.  Hunt  waa  aeen  in  his  Stanhope  trying  the  strength 
of  the  ioe  in  Tarioue  places ;  bat  although  it  was  rumonred  that  some  extrftovdinairy 
jitrfonnance  wds  to  lake  place,  the  particulars  were  known  only  to  the  friends  of  the 
parties  and  a  few  of  the  sch'nt[tic.  A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock,  tlie  van  entered 
.  the  Paik.  Young  Mr.  Hunt  was  dressed  suitably  to  the  occasion,  with  a  white  vpper 
and  cord  kicheys ;  he  wore  a  regular  four-in-hand  tti«,  and  had  all  the  air  of  a  $w^l 
draf!;man  of  the  first  water.  He  is  a  harul'i.mie  young  man ;  his  countenance  appeared 
flushed  with  confidence,  and  reminded  us  of  his  ^ther  some  years  since,  when  eoj^/tiffidi 
in  enterprises  equally  dangerous,  though  of  a  different  description.  A  few  mmutes 
before  the  appointed  time  he  drove  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  the  grmd  drive, 
and  upon  the  signal  being  given,  he  boldly  pushed  for  the  river;  his  father,  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  had  obtained  an  open  space  about  the  centre  of  the  north  bank,  and 
3^.  Hunt  preceded  the  van  to  point  out  ttie  direction  his  son  was  to  take.  Young  Mr. 
Hunt  showed  the  greatest  coolness ;  he  kept  the  jtrtuls  well  together,  and  tooled  them 
ovtT  the  river  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  Sir  Jolm  T  ade  no  di^shononr  in  his  best 
oi  days,  and  left  belund  him  many  a  patncian  aspirant  to  Jour  in-hand  celebrity.  The 
two  servants  play^  * '  Rnk  BriUmma"  and  othor  popular  tunes  on  the  key  ba^ ;  and  whea 
I\Tr.  Hunt  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  turned  round  to  come  back  again,  the 
concourse  of  people,  skaters  and  others,  drawn  to  the  spot,  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
serious  apprehenaous  were  excited  lest  the  ice  should  give  way  under  the  pressure  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  persons.  The  fears  of  tt»  spectators  were,  however,  happily 
disapjiointed,  and  young  Jehu  returned  to  the  8tarting-])!acc  amid  the  acclanuniitions 
of  the  multitude*  The  bank  was  crowded  with  elegant  ladies,  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
lUways  ready  to  reward  the  coarafsotts  vnth  their  smiles*  Here,  however,  the  deafening 
shouts  if  tilemnhitndeeitUTlieA  theleaders,  and  threw  into  some  confusion  the  equipage 
of  a  Reverend  Divine,  who  was  crazing  on  the  novel  scene.  IMr.  Hunt,  however, 
brought  up  his  team  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  whip,  and  left  the  k'-axk  without 
the  smallest  accident  having  occnned. 

If,  instead  of  driving  his  father's  blackiog  van  over  a  sheet  of  ice 
which  would  have  borne  a  train  of  artillery,  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  jun.  had 
blacked  the  Serpentine  with  his  fatlici's  matchless  blacking,  and  then 
polished  it,  "  the  two  servants  playing  Rule  Britannia,  and  other  popu- 
lar tunes/'  he  might  have  attracted  a  little  notice ;  but  such  an  exploit 
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as  the  above  would  iBterest  none  but  the  nunety-iniuds^  and  the  idle 
boys  who  pelt  the  brass  Gog  in  the  jiark. 

20th. — More  news  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  America.  One  of  the 
Now  York  Papers  has  this  delightful  hint.  "While  on  the  subject  of 
the  Opera,  we  may  as  well  mfike  a  remark  tliat,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
deemed  misplaced.  It  is  relative  to  the  restraint  which  the  audience 
has  evidently  imposed  upon  itself  in  respect  to  cncorinrr  sonf^a,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Signorina.  Now,  we  believe  aa  artist  is  always 
flattered  by  being  encored ;  and  we  are  persaaded,  it  would  be  as 
gratefiil  to  Rosioa  to  respeat  the  beautifal  caratma^  Vna  Voce  poco 
/a,  as  to  the  audience  to  hear  it/' 

This  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  The  Americans  seem  to  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  ask  for  what  they  want.  They  encore  Sweet 
.  Homeland  the  Scotch  Ballad,  but  they  do  not  call  for  a  repetition  of 
Ro<^sini,  because,  honest  peoplci  in  their  secret  souls  they  don't  relish 
his  music. 

—  Melancholy  ne^vs  from  Ireland.  Our  navy  is  no  more!  our 
priory  has  departed  !  Mr.  O'Cuuaell  tells  us  too  plainly,  that  the  first 
ship  in  the  English  uavy,  commanded  hy  the  greatest  captaiu  in  the 
British  fleet,  wonld  not  face  the  smallest  cock-boat  America  might 
place  on  the  water.  Alas,  alas !  apd  are  we  come  to  this  ?  Is  It  in- 
deed true  that  an  English  first-rate  would  crowd  all  sail  in  a  fright, 
turn  tail,  and  crack  on  under  every  stitch  of  canvass  to  fly  from  a 
single  American  sculler  in  the  smallest  conceivable  American  boat  I 
O'Connell  says  it,  and  0*Connell  is,  we  all  know,  a  srreat  and  infallible 
oracle.  But  I  will  copy  his  very  words :  for  if,  after  this,  ministers 
have  the  assurance  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  Navy  Estimates,  they 
must  have  the  impudence  of  the  devil.  It  would  be  rather  too  much 
to  require  us  to  pay  for  a  navy  which  may  at  any  day  be  chased  from 
the  seas  by  a  flotilla  of  American  punts  or  cock-boats.  Argumg 
from  the  O'Connell  datnm,  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  combined 
British  Navy  wonld  venture  to  flEUse  a  single  Yankee  gun-boat. 

*<Let  him  [Mr.  Canning]  now  look  to  free  America,  great  and 
glorious*  in  her  liberty,  and  I  defy  the  English  boaster — and  if  there 
k  a  greater  boaster,  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  to  he  found  [yvwOt 
viavTov,'\  I  defy  the  proud  Briton  to  say  that  the  first  vessel,  hearing 
whit  is  railed  the  meteor  flag  of  England,  which  has  beamed  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  manned  by  the  greatest  captain  of  the  British 
fleet,  would  face  the  smallest  cock-hoat  America  would  place  on  the 
water." — Mr.  O'ConnelVs  Speech  to  the  Catholic  Association* 

Marry,  these  are  truths ! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  great  Irish  orators  have  the  art  of 
doing  things  in  fine  taste.  Mr.  Shiel,  a  gentleman  who  wrote  screaiAs  for 
IVIiss  O'Niel,  thus  gave  an  account  of  an  aflinir  of  words  he  had  had 
with  Mr.  Peel : 

"  The  sarcasms  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment were  not  wholly  unprovoked ;  for  I  had  ventured  to  intimate 
that  liis  language  was  bald,  his  reasoning  disingenuous,  his  manner 
prai(iiiatical,  affected,  and  overhearing ;  and  that  to  his  opinions,  more 
limn  to  his  talents,  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  [There  is  no 
harm  in  all  this ;  so  far  it  is  all  fair  enough,  ljut  now  we  come  to  the 
smart  At/«.]  Mr.  Peel  retorted,  he  spoke  of  fustian,  and  /  talked  of 
eaUeo.  fle  touched  on  Covent-garden,  and  I  referred  to  Manchester ; 
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hc  alluded  to  Evadnc,  and  /  ghruc'd  at  fipinning-jpnnir^'^  Oh, 
brave  I  Mr.  Peel  accuses  Mr.  Shiei  of  bombast,  and  iMr.  Shiei  retorts 
by  reminding  Mr.  Peel  that  his  father  made  calico ;  ^Ir.  Peel  urges 
against  Mr.  Shiei  the  authorship  of  a  tragedy,  and  Mr.  Shiei  glances 
at  thfi  spinning-jennies  of  Mr.  Peel's  father.  What  a  pliant  defenee! 
A.  attacks  B.  for  what  B.  has  done,  and  B«  replies  l.y  reproaching 
A.  with  what  his  father  has  done !  You  tanc  fustian/'  says  Mr. 
Peel.  **  Your  father  made  calico,"  retorts  Mr.  Shiel.^  **  You  wrote 
Evadne,"  says  Mr.  Peel.  "  Your  father  amassed  a  fortiine  by 
spinning-jennies,"  says  Mr.  Shiei. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Poors  ftither's  calioo  and  spinning-jennies  have, 
all  things  considered,  done  more  for  us  than  Mr.  Sliiel's  Evadne. 

But  if  wc  are  to  holiovo  iri  tho  l>oasts  of  the  Irish  orators,  there  is 
an  end  of  both  our  marilime  and  our  commercial  greatness  ;  for  Ame- 
rican cock-boats  scare  our  fleets  from  the  seas,  and  the  fustian  of  the 
poet  prevails  against  the  calico  of  the  maanfacturer. 

21al.— It  has  heeo  long  reported  that  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  will-retire 
froni  the  diair  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  opening  of  Parlismeat,> 
and  that  Charles  Wynn  will  become  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership. 
If  he  should  do  $o,  and  succeed,  the  title  of  the  office  will  be  altered, 
and  he  will  be  styled  not  the  S]ioalvcr,  but  the  Squ-falfrr  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Every  body  remembers  one  occatiion  on  which,  "when 
this  Hon.  Gentleman  attempted  to  address  the  House  a  second  time, 
in  the  course  of  a  debate,  instead  of  the  usual  objeetion  of  spokc^  a 
cry  of  sguoke,  squoke,  squoke,  was  simultaneously  raised  from  every 
part  of  the  House.  There  is  oue  good  reason  for  making  Mr.  Wynn 
Speaker,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  prevcfat  him  from  speaking :  and, 
considering  the  unpleasantness  of  tlie  noise  which  he  makes  when  he 
does  sqneaJc,  I  do  think  that  his  silence  would  be  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  price  of  the  chair. 

—  Trvinf?h3R  vaiied  his  entertainments.  He  is  now  predicting  the 
end  of  tlie  world;  and  I  understand  that  it  takes,  and  draws  prodigi- 
ously. 

22(1. — A  weakly  publication  called  the  Literary  Gazette  advertisffs- 
**  a  (lo^rription  of  the  New  Royal  Palace,  buildinej  on  the  Bi(o  of 
Buckiiiguam  iiousc — its  form,  extent,  accommodatiGns,  Sec."  This  is 
pleasant  enough,  considering  that  those  persoiKt  who  should  have  tho 
best  information  on  the  subject,  say,  that  the  project  of  the  Fimlieo 
Palace  is  at  least  suspended  for  the  present,  while  others,  who  should, 
also  know  somethixig  of  the  matter,  confidently  assert  that  it  is 
abandoned.  But,  nevertheless,  "  a  description  of  the  New  Boyal 
Palace — its  form,  extent,  accomniodations,''  &c.  will  serve  to  amaze- 
and  to  amuse  the  simple  readers  of  the  Literary  Gazette :  the  good 
people  who  read  this  sort  of  pnb]iration  l>oing  commonly  poisons  who 
believe  in  every  thing  that  appoais  in  print,  and  to  wliom,  to  use  the 
vulgar  **  phrase,  one  story  is  a  wiij  s  good  until  another  is  told."  SH<!h 
folks  will  swallow  a  new  Palace  on  a  new  site,  with  its  "  accomfnoda* 
tions,*'  OQceafweek,  without  any  sort  of  difficulty  or  iBeoavetiieBC» 
whatever. 

By  the  bye,  taHstng  of  this  same-LlteniFy  Gaiette,  tbe  editor  of  it 

has  just  been  ezblhitiag  hiaMelf  in  a  most  ludicroos  folsopositioiij  A 
severe  critici.^m  lately  appeared  in  that  publication,  on  a' prodiietion 
called  the  Mirror  of  the  Months.   This  book  is  undoubtedly  written 
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tith  a  laboured  elUinesg ;  but,  obnoxious  as  it  was  to  fail'  cilticlsm,  tbn 
Reviewer  is  charged  with  having  resorted  to  tho  nrt'^  of  garbling  and 
misquoting,  in  order  to  eifect  its  demolition.  Well,  after  this  wortliy 
triumph,  after  the  Gazette  had  tliu?>,  hv  urifair  mcaas,  taken  inunenyc 
paius  to  write  dovra  the  author  of  the  Minor  of  ilie  Mouths  an  ass,  it 
appeared  that  thia  author  of  the  Mirror  of  the  Mouths  has  bcea  the 
tiie  lOiror  of  the  Literary  <9azettc,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Bolioited  and 
highly  ▼allied  contributor  to  that  ingeoioas  aueoaUaay !  Id  fact,  the 
Gaiettter  Irad  heea  aneonaelously  fouUy  blaokeaiug  and  belabouring- 
one  of  his  oira  erack  critics,  and  endeavouring,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  to»< 
pfOfO  the  ignorance  and  inel<^ciency  of  one  of  his  best  writers.  The 
sagacious  editor  is  obviously  plarod  in  a  most  inienviable  dnonima. 
If  the  author  of  the  Minor  nf  the  Months  merits  the  abuse  Leaped  on 
him  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  how  happens  it  that  he  was  a  leading 
contributor  to  its  pages  ?  If  he  does  not  merit  this  abuse^  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  Editor  ? 

24/j&i^The  Tiiaes  is  in  great  disgraee  with,  the  people  of  the  city. 
I  haer  that  at  Uoydls^  where  they  formerly  took  in  twenty  60|ries  of 
the  Tiniee,  they  jioW  oaly  take  in  four.  This  is  merely  the  eooso* 
qnence  of  a  pet  which  will  pass  off,  as  many  other  similar  pet». 
have  passed  off,  and  the  Times  will  again  be  the  oracle  of  tho 
city.  The  sages  of  the  East  treat  the  leading  journal  as  savages 
treat  their  idols  ;  in  a  moment  of  jirovocation,  they  espy  all  the 
worthlessness  of  their  god,  and  kick  and  t  ntf  hia  logship  about  witii 
tightgood  will;  but  the  next  iuslaut  they  will  relapse  into  their  former 
infatuation,  and  prostrate  themselves  and  their  understandings  at  his 
crooked  feet. 

^&th, — ^Afber  a  glorious  clucking,  Murray  has  brought  forth  the  Be- 
presentfltire.  The  first  number  made  its  appearance  this  day  at  a'> 
late  hour,  the  writers  having  overslept  tliemselves.  The  leading  ar* 
tide  is  four  mortal  columns  long,  and  is  written  in  the  agi*eeable  stylo 
of  a  state-paper.  Murray  talked  (ye  gods  how  he  does  talh  /)  of' 
giving  Sir  James  Quackingtosh  an  incredible  nnmbor  of  a-niTiea5?  for  a 
leatiing  article.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ])ecn  as  brifl  ns  his 
word.  The  writers  in  this  new  journal  give  us  plainly  to  un  l  i  fand, 
that  they  arc  persons  of  prodigiously  fine  hrcedin^^.  I  think  they 
beat  the  John  BnJl  folks  in  tliis  particular.  Why,  even  ♦he  compiler 
of  the  Table-talk,  talks  (it  is  all  talkie  talkie  here^  of  hid  Chain-^ 
paigne:  ^  We  will  boUect/'  says  he,  the  thoughts  which  sparkle  with- 
ear  Champaigne  at  dinner  !*'  What  a  thing  it  must  be  to  write  para* 
graphs  for  Murray !  Another  gentleman:  of  the  press,  the  theatrfeal 
critic,  says :  We  have  no  ambition  to  be  one  of  an  opera  pit ;  therif' 
a  man  may  ccdl  out,  Mr.  Smith  is  wanted,  and  one  hi^f  of  the  spec- 
tators cry,  here — here."  The  same  fine  person  talks  of  his  opera' 
box:  "  We  could  not  help  smiling,"  says  he,  at  the  apology  whick 
we  found  in  our  boa!  on  Saturday!"  Does  Murray  keep  opera  boxes 
as  well  as  beds  for  them?  One  confession  is  ingenuous — they  declare 
that  they  cannot  see  the  utility  of  wisdom  after  six  o'clock.  This 
is  rather  unlucky,  considering  that  the  business  of  a  morning  paper 
does  not  begin  till  after  that  hour  i  we  sea  what  we  have  to  expect. 
As  they  go  to  work  in  thiamood,  the  sooner  Murray  puts  them  all  to 
bed  the  Iwtter ;  and  if  he  were  to  reduce  the  subs  to  half  aHowanee 
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of  Champ aijirnc,  I  think  the  reports  would  ho.  greatly  improved.  There 
is  at  present  a  crapnlnn^  manner  about  them.  Men  that  can't  see 
wisdom  after  six  o'clock,  should  not  he  trusted  with  pens  in  their 
hands;  for  if  they  are,  in  those  unhappy  moments  what  can  wn  ex- 
pect but  frantic  talk  of  their  Champaigue,  and  their  opera-boxesj  their 
society,  and  such  boasts ;  andw6ll  it  is,  indeed,  that  they  are  of  so  iii- 
notsent  a  nature. 

'  26lA^ReceiTed  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  dated  Bologna,  Ja* 
unary  9, 1826,  in  wbiefa  he  speaks  thus  pleasantly  of  Italian  weadier: 

**  I  can  readily  1  elieve,  that  persons  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to- 
catch  the  beautiful  year,  find  the  winter  in  Italy  fine ;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  after  many  enfjuiries,  that  that  is  never  the  present  year,  but 
the  last,  or  some  other.  Tliis  winter,  if  there  has  been  a  little  less 
had  wefither  than  is  usually  met  with  in  KiiGfland,  that  bad  has  been 
much  worse  ;  it  is  now  snowing,  and  with  aa  air  of  cool  deliberation 
that  convinces  mc  it  is  not  the  iirst  o^Tence  ;  but  this  place  is  said  to 
he  up  in  the  mountains,  which  is  true ;  Florence  down  in  a  valley ; 
one  place  near  the  sea,  another  quite  inland ;  it  may  be  proved  al- 
ways, with  mathematical  precision,  that  it  ought  to  be  very  fine  in  some 
other  place. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ON  LORD  BYRON'S  WORKS,  AND 

PINKNEY  S  POETRY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review  there  is  an 
elaborate  Review  of  the  chnrartcr  and  writinj^s  of  Lord  Byron.  Th^s 
is  the  article  of  a  clover  ijiaii,\vho  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
cant,  and  possessed  of  a  taste  decidedly  American ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
taste  (the  prevjUent  one  of  the  country)  for  extravagance  and  inflation. 
In  his  criticisms  ou  Byroa's  poetry,  it  is  perfectly  curious  to  observe 
how  he  fastens  on  every  thing  tumid  and  exaggerated,  and  rdects 
with  eontempt  passages  which  have  here  been  esteemed  of  matchless 
spirit  and  beauty.  A  thought  rapidly,  simply,  and  familiarly  expressed. 
Is  manifestly  found  insipid  by  the  North  American  critic,  who  delights 
in  the  grandeur  which  borders  on  bombast.  As  it  may  not  be  iinin* 
teresting  to  the  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  to  observe  bow  our 
critical  brethren  of  the  New  World  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the, 
great  poet  of  oar  age,  we  shall  cite  a  few  examples  of  censure  and 
commendation. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  description  in  Byron's  writings  more 

vivid  and  ammaied  than  the  following,  quoted  froiii  the  Siege  of 

Corinth,  by  the  American  Reviewer: — 

The  steeds  are  all  bridled  and  anort  to  the  reia  j 
Ctnv'd  is  each  neck,  and  flowing;  eacli  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit ; 
I1ie  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  nsd  teady  to  tmr. 
And  crush  tlie  wall  thqr  have  onniibled  befen  ^ 
,  Forms  in  liis  phalanx  each  Janizar  j 

Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  aim  ia  bate» 
'S»  U  the  hhde  of  liis  aomitar. 
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Tiiis,  Iiowevcr,  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  North  Amoriean  critic:  he 
sftys  that  this,  hnd  some  of  the  paRsages  which  follow  ii,  have  the  air 
of  being  written  in  sport,  as  examples  for  a  new  treatise  of  the 
BMhbs.'^  It  is  evidently  not  enficiently  etfttely  and  dignified  for  tlie 
taate  of  our  Repnblieans. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  ns  that  tlie  following  was  a  passage  of 
wonderful  power,  and  of  fine,  though  appalling  efhtst.  It  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  foregoing  description;  in  the  One  we  see  the 
gallantry  of  war,  in  the  other  tho  horrors  of  a  field  of  carnage 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs,  bonrath  the  Wtll« 
.  Hold  o'er  the  dead  tlie ir  caruival. 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  cmcaM  and  fimb ; 
They  \\  {  re,  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  I 
From  a  'J'ai  tar'.s  skull  thny  had  stripjj'd  the  flesbj 
As  yo  peel  tlie  lig  whou  its  fruit  is*  J're&h ; 
And  their  whita  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  tiie  whiter  tknll 
As  it  flipped  tliinugh  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dull* 
As  they  lazil);  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead 
Whea  they  scati:e  could  nse  fram  the  spot  wbere  tbey  fed  . 
•      •      «      •      m  ^  m      •      #      •  « 

'  The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  Joj^'s  maWi 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  Iiis  juw. 

The  delicate  taste  of  the  North  Amoiican  critic  is  offendL'<l  l>y  tlils 

icture  ;  the  subject  U  declaied  di.-ujustiiig  and  loath«!0!nc — (icigs  iit 

inner  on  the  bodies  which  men  have  just  thrown  away  — Anil  he 

seriously  apprehends,  that  if  such  descriptions  become  popular,  wo  shall 

shortly  be  entertained  with   details  of  the  symptoms  and  snfferings  of 

Elephantiasis  or  Plica  Polonica/' 

Another  passage  in  a  very  different  style  is  quoted: 

Tlterd  is  a  temple  in  Tuin  stands, 

FasjiionM  by  lon  j:  forgotten  hanJs  ; 

Two  or  three  cniuHUJis,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  an<'  ;;r:ii»ite,  with  *4rass  o'rrgrown  ! 

Out  upon  l  ime!  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  tlic  tliiiiL's  to  romo  t!i;i;i  the  tliiu.  s  [x-fore  ! 

Out  u^wn  i  inie !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  fbr  the  fatnre  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  muBt  b« ; 

\Vhflt  we  have  sren  our  sons  shall  see  \ 

Uemcnuts  of  things  thut  have  pa^'d  away, 

Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  treatnres  of  clay ! 

iThc  familiar  flow,  and  colloquial  laur^uag«3  of  these  rapid  lines  are 
not  calculated  to  recommend  them  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
grand  and  the  stilted,  and  our  North  American  Reviewer  disapproves 
them  altogether,  fiiiding  especial  fault  With  that  "Out  ilpon  Time!*' 
which  pleases  us  for  the  very  same  reason  that  he  ohjceis  to  It:  We 
<}uote  his  criticism: 

The  tamf  description  in  the  first  four  lines,  the  triteness  nnd  exaggeration  of  the 
ficnliment  whicii  follows,  the  strange  exuluntulion,  "  Out  upon  lime,"  uud  the  tripping 
iemlicatio&,  render  tiie  whole  passage  ahnoat  buriesqne." 

Now,  the  ^^Ont  upon  Time/'  is  ohvioosly  liny  thing  bnt  sirange ;  but 

by  strange,in  this  place,  the  American  meant  to  say  that  it  was  farniltar, 

sad  therefore  strange,  accordim^  to  his  ideas,  in  verse ;  which  ought  to 

be,  we  snpflose,  as  the  vul^Mr  phrase  expresses  it,  "  something  out  of 

the  comrnon  way."     \Vc,  however,  of  the  old  country,  w  \o  have 
arrived  at  the  height  of  civilization,  have  an  extraordinary  relish  for 
F£B.  1826.  Q 
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every  thinff  that  is  natural ;  our  l>rethren  of  the  new  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  in  a  ruder  state,  delight  in  art.  The  stera 
BepuhlicaaB  uiust  have  fiuery^  and  nothing  will  satisfy  the  sophisticated 
Buhjecte  of  a  gaudy  old  mojuurchy  but  aiinplicity.  They  have  te» 
much  of  nature  in  America^  and  we  have  too.  little  of  it  here ;  ea#k 
people  therefore  adndres  tlut  which  is  rare  to  it. 

AVe  have  given  some  examples  of  what  oar  Americaa  «ritic  dislikes 
in  the  writiii<^^s  of  Lord  ByroUf  we  shall  bow  quote  a  passage  to  his 
taste.  The  thunder  storm  among  the  Alps: 

The'  iky  is  changed  t-^^oA  such  a  change !  Oh  mght» 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  yp  are  wondrous  itrODg, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  Hght 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
Fram  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  craga  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thnndrr'  not  from  one  lone  c'loild» 
But  every  mountaia  now  hath  found  a  tongue,  ' 
And  Juxa  anaweta*  tiuodgh  har  ndaty  ahvond. 
Back  to  the  jojoua  Alpa,  who  caU  to  her  aloud !  . 

This  throws  the.  Reviewer  into  raptures. — "  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent.  There  Is  here  no  imperfect  personification.  The 
mastery  of  the  poef  s  spell  is  complete ;  and  the  thunder  and  the 
mauntaine  are  aliveJ*  That  beauty  is  just  the  fault  which  we  should 
find  with  thepassage — ^the  thunder  and  the  mountsiin  are  alive,  which 
thunders  ana  mountains  never  are,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the 
elements,  and  the  good  order  of  iXPOE^raphy.  Fine  as  tho  snund  of  that 
hemistick  is,  "  leaps  tho  live  thunder,"  the  image  is  bnfl.  bordering 
on  the  ridicnlous.  One  cannot  by  any  force  of  imai,nii;it  ion  fancy  a 
sound  leaping  about  from  peak  to  peak  like  a  bird  hopping  Ixom  spray 
to  spray — if  wc  may  compare  small  things  with  great.  The  mountains 
finding  their  tongues,  and  the  Alps  and  Jura  having  a  little  chat  for 
once  in  a  way^  are  ideas  which  would  have  heen  particularly  fortunate 
in  a  piece  of  hurlesque.  The  American  Reviewer,  indeed,  who  u  in 
ecstacies  with  this  stanza^  takes  the  alarm  at  the  next,  in  which 

 tbeglea 

Of  the  loud  hilla  ahakaa  widi  didr  moimtata  mirth 
A«  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake^a  birth. 

While  the  mountains,  like  the  old  people,  were  having  a  grave  chat 

together,  the  little  folks,  the  hillSy  were  laughing  away,  as  little  lolks 
will  do,  and  shaking  their  sides  as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake. 

But  this  is  too  grand,  even  for  our  Reviewer.  He  is  right  in  rejecting 
this  image  as  in  bad  tM'ite,  and  he  is  right  in  innny  more  of  bis 
critical  observations,  \'.  hi(  h  often  discover  ver}^  considci  :ibli'  a(  iitr  nes?; 
his  bias  is,  however,  generally  for  the  extravagant,  dignitied  by  the  name 
of  the  sublime,  and  for  the  mere  wordy  glitter  which  passes  for  fine 
writing :  the  oppogites  of  these  tilings  he  appears  to  condeum  as  tame 
and  vulgar.  Whether  his  is  the  true  taste  or  not,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine :  we  find  fanU  with  it  because  it  is  not  ours. 

In  the  numher  which  contains  tiie  Beview  of  Byron's  Works,  theie 
is  also  a  Review  of  the  Poems  of  a  Mr.  Pinkney,  a  native,  and  it  ia  not 
a  litUe  curious  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which  the  two  poets  are 
treated.  Pinkney's  poetry  certainly  carries  oflf  more  praise  than  Lord 
Byron's.  But  there  is  one  fault  which  the  Reviewer  finds  even  with 
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Pinkney  ;  ho  does  not  like  the  moral  tone  of  his  poetry.  Tlie  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Pinkney  makes  his  hero  a  paw-paw  person,  or  what  the 
young  ladies  call  a  sad  rake,  or  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  galiaut  ry. 
His  amiable  weakness  is  a  tenderness  for  another  gentleman's  wife, 
iad  having  beeh  inoppoitoneljr  Intemtpted  in  a  tm  k  t6te  by  the 
hiflbondy  he  was  80  vexed  that  he  cut  the  good  man's  throat!  As 
Hr.  Pinkney  has  «fiffelred  these  knoek-me-dowa  doings  to  take  place 
hi  his  ImaglBation,  he  is,  according  to  the  law  of  modern  criticism, 
teld  accountahlc  for  them,  and  pronounced  imrtioral  for  keeping  a 
disorderly  brain.  But  though  his  morality  is  condemned,  hi"  pootry 
is  immoderately  commrrtdnrl.  nm\  rertainly  it  takes  a  soar  far  ahnvc 
Byron's.  In  the  specimen  first  quoted,  the  author  invites  his  mi^^tresa 
to  hasten  with  him  to  Italy,  a  land  which,  he  remarks,  "  lovers  ought 
to  choose,"  by  reason  of  the  dews,  and  because  there  are  "  crystal  rivers" 
and  "  purple  vintages/'  and  the  "  balmy  breeze,"  <*vemant  trees/*  and 
''shady  groves,"  where  birds  diseoarse  their  careless  loves;"  having 
sanuned  op  theses  attractionsy  cmn  quibnsdam  alHs,  which,  for  tlie  reason 
assigned  in  the  tjatin  grammar,  we  forbear  to  recite,  he  invites  the 
lady  *e  speed  until  her  feet  press  that "  green  shore's  yellow  sand/* 
The  next  stanza  is  really  pretty;  bat  tlie  third,  which  is  the  admiration 
of  the  Reviewer,  we  $;hall  qaote  as  another  exsAnple  of  critical  taste. 
The  subject  is  still  Italy. 

It  looks  a  dimple  on  the  face  of  earth, 
The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  miith ; 
Nature  is  delicate  and  graceful  there, 
11\e  place's  genius,  feminine  and  fair ; 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aloud; 
The  air  seems  nerer  to  have  borne  a  dottd. 
Save  when  vdcanoet  send  to  heav'n  their  oriifi 
And  solemn  smokes,  like  altars  of  the  world* 
Thrice  beautiM! — ^to  that  delichtM  s^t 
Cany  ow  married  hraita,  and  M  aU  pun  iSovgot 

Loquitur  North  American  Reviewer.  **  Are  not  tlie  twct  lines  begin- 
ning *  Save  where  volcauoes,'  sufficient  to  give  a  more  than  ordinary 
character  to  this  piece  ?  Arc  they  not  poetry,  and  grand  poetry  ?  The 
eimiUtade  eontained  in  them  I8  one  which  the  memory  cannot  refuge 
to  keep  and  cherish^  becaase  it  is  rich  in  thoee  enblime  associatlonsy 
wiiich  the  memory  loves,  and  loves  to  hoard  amon|f  its  treasures/' 

The  critloB  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  like  their  images  l9Xge, 
and  a  brace  of  bouncing  volcanoes  are  sore  to  be  acceptable  to  persons 
who  have  a  taste  for  ideas  on  a  <2:reat  scale.  To  us,  the  idea  of 
likening:  the  two  vokaiior^^  to  altars  of  the  world,  seems  perfectly 
unmeaning;  but  it  is  accounted  poetry,  and  grand  poetry,  and  so 
be  it. 

The  Reviewer,  in  continuation,  obsci-ves,  that  it  ia  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  volume  before  him,  that  it  is  replete  with  comparisons  of 
a  highly  poetic  nature ;  and  a  singular  peculiarity  this  is  in  a  Tolume  of 
poems !  He  proceeds  to  examples,  and  gives  an  extract,  containing^  as 
he  says,  "no  less  than  three  figures;^'  it  is  really  a  tit-bit,  a  genuine 
piece  of  poesy. 

The  sportive  Lopes,  that  used  to  chiaa  lihdr  shifting  ahadmraw. 

Like  children  ptayi'' o:  in  tJir  snn,  arc  gone — for  ever  gone; 

And  on  a  careless,  stillen  peace,  mu  double-fronted  mind, 

likft  Janus,  when  hi*  gatet  were  tbut,  tbofca  forwaid  and  bdihfd, 

Q  2 
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Af>ollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old,  awhiU  upon  a  stone, 
"SVhich  has  resounded  since,  when  struck,  a  breaking  harp'Stringt  tane  j 
And  thus  niy  heart,  Uu)ui;h  wholly  now  firom  early  softness  fjpM« 
If  toached,  wili  yield  the  rauBtc  yet,  it  first  teoetved  of  tbee. 

Wc  are  quite  confident  that^  in  tlie  waj  of  poetry,  tbk  is  not  to  b& 
matched.  The  hopes,  like  children  playing  in  theBiuiy  and  the  gentle- 
man's douhle-f routed  mind  on  a  careless,  BuUen  peace,  (query,  pace^ 

looking  foi*wardand  hchind  like  Janus,  when  his  (^ates  were  shut,  nre 
ideas  of  iniri vailed  orif^nnality.  The  anecdote  of  Apollo  is  also  told 
■with  a  bewitchirjg  circumstantiality :  it  is  a  piece  of  ple;)fl'mp^.  Apollo 
placed  his  harp  awhile  upon  a  stone,  which  has  resounded  since,  when 
Struck,  a  breaking  harp-string's  tone ;  and  thus  the  author's  heart, 
which  is  now  from  early  softness  free,  or,  in  other  words,  very  lilce  a 
pudding-stone  which  hardens  with  wear,  if  touched  will  yield  a  mude 
which  has  got  a  pretty  considerable  touch  of  the  twang  of  the  breaking, 
string  in  it. 

We  quote  from  the  Review :  the  introductory  encomium  reminds 
us  very  strongly  of  a  certain  advertisement,  which  has  for  yeara 
haunted  the  newspapers,  becpinnlng,  When  Socrates  tallied  of  marri- 
age," &c. 

Our  next  spr  i  iuK^n  is  in  a  much  higher  strain.  If  lie  who  reads  it  is  a  lover  already^ 
it  will  make  hiiu  iove  the  more,  and  if  he  is  not,  he  will  detenuino  to  become  one* 
fbrthwith.  Thete  ie  a  devotion  aiuf  delicai^  abotit  it,  m  eident  end  at  Uie  eame  time 
feepectfttl  and  spiritual  pamon  breathed  oat  in  it,  whidi  tnnst  iiuure  for  it  a  ready 
admiration. 

A  IIFAI.TH. 

"  I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  uj)  of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements  aod  kindly  stars  have  given, 
A  form  so  &ir,  that,  like  the  air,  'tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven* 

Tier  every  tone  is  music's  own,  like  those  of  nioniing  hinls. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  words  j 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  lipt  each  Jhtc$. 
As  one  may  tee  ths  burthgned  bee Jarth  itsm from  tfte  me. 

A  iTectiona  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  o  f  her  hours  ;  . 
"  Hrr  feelings  har  the  fnvjrrancy,  the  fre.-lmofs  of  young  flowefS; 

Aitd  Ln  elif  pftssions,  changing  of  if  so JiU  her,  she  appears 
7%e  image  of  tkemseloes  1^  tuTn$f---tkB  idU  of  past  f^artf 

Of  her  bright  fece  one  glance  will  trace  a  pictnre  on  the  brain. 

And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain  ^ 

I>ut  memory  such  aa  mine  of  her  so  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh,  my  latest  si}fh  inU  in^t  be  lifers  but  Jiers, 

I  filled  tliis  cup  to  one  made  up  of  loveliness  alone, 

A  woman,  of  lier  gentle  flex  the  seeming  paragon— 

Her  health!  and  vt-ouhl  oa  earth  there  stood  ^ome  more  of  BQch a fiame^ 

That  lye  might  be  all  jnietry,  and  weariness  a  name.*' 

Our  experience  tells  us  at  this  moment  that  life  is  not  all  poetry, 

and  that  wearines\9  is  l-y  no  mennf^  a  name.  Such  sheer  nonsense  as 
the  stuff  printed  in  Italics  could  hardly  ohtain  a  place  in  tiie  columng 
of  the  most  contcmptihlc  newspaper ;  and  such  unmeaning  trash  is 
'  quoted  hy  the  fint  critical  journal  of  America  with  high  connneiula- 
tion !  AnotlifM-  example  and  we  have  done. — We  quote  the  Review. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  a  more  par(itti!;ir  co!i>i<h  iTition,  than  wo  Ix  foro  gave,  of 
Hodolph,  wliich  is  the  only  poem  of  much  length  in  the  volume.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parti*   l%e  Jim  begins  in  a  Jine  style, 
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"  ThB  Summer's  heir  on  land  aud  sea 
Had  thiown  his  puriiiig  glance. 
And  'Wiuttfr  takeu  angrily 

His  wa.ito  inheritance'.  » 

The  winds  in  stormy  revelry 

Sported  beoMith  a  frowning  bky ; 

liie  cliafiug  waves  with  hollow  roar 

Tumbk'il  upon  xho  A)\Hk*'n  sJiorf', 

Aud  sent  their  spray  ua  upward  showers 

To  RodoIph'B  jpnud  ancestral  tow«n» 

Whote  ttatiotijrom  its  mural  crown 
A  regal  look  cait  itcrnly  douiu' 

This  passage, pronouuccd  fine/i?^  jnst  passable  down  to  tho  two  last 
lines,  where  it  becomes  downright  nonsi'nsc.  What  in  the  name  of 
wonder  can  Mr.  Pinkney  mean  by  talking  of  a  station  casting  down 
Jegal  looks  from  its  mural,  or  any  other  crown  ?  We  cannot  conceive 
a  castle's  station  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  But  to  what  purpose 
liave  we  .extracted  these  eologised  absurdities  ?  Simply  to  show  the 
sort  of  thing  which  is  apiHroved  by  the  taste  that  condemns  some  of 
the  most  peifect  performances  of  a  Byron. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 
WESTMINSTER,  EDINBURGH,  A^D  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

 ^nie 

Qui  me  commorit  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo} 
Flebit  

1p  the  reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  last  few  pages 
of  our  present  number,  he  will  observe,  under  the  head  of  University 
Intelligence,  a  Tripos  Paper,  as  it  Is  technically  called,  or  list  of 
graduates,  who,  in  the  recent  mathematical  examination  at  Cambridge, 
instituted  for  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  proficients 
in  science,  aicquitted  themselves  with  more  or  less  6clat.   The  total 
number  of  persons,  who  took  their  degrees  on  this  occasion,  was,  wo 
understand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.     The  names  in  this  list 
amount  to  oTily  ninety-five.    Alma  Mater!  wliere  be  the  rest  ?  Tlu'se 
are  your  '*  honoiirff and,  even  here,  us  you  well  know,  the  honour 
of  the  two  latter  divisions  h  of  a  very  rquivocal  description.  Where 
be  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  whose    education" you  have  "com- 
pleted," but  whom  you  have  not  deigned  to  honour  ?  Three  years  ago, 
and  a  quarter,  you  received  into  your  bosom"  a  number  of  pupils  much 
greater  than  that  which  has  now  left  you.   But  of  these,  some  forsook 
you  before  thehr  education  was  completed,  and  some  you  were  your^ 
self  obliged  to  eject.   Two  hundred  aid  twenty-eight.  It  appears,  re- 
mained under  your  tuition  to  the  last.    Out  of  so  many  intelligent 
and  ingenuous  British  youth,  well  nurtured  and  well  horn,  devoting 
all  your  efforts  to  the  prosecution  of  one  single  science,  could  you  not, 
with  seventeen  houses  of  education,  richly  endowed,  v/ith  all  your 
tutors,  public  and  private,  your  lecturers  and  professors,  your  bounties 
upon  your  favourite  study,  fellowships,  prizes,  and  honours  in  abun- 
dance, produce  more  than  twcuty-seveu  tolerable  mathematicians, 
even  allowing,  which  is  more  than  you,  in  secret,  do  yourself,  that 
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yonr  Wranglers  are  all  tolerable  matliemnticifiTis  ?    Will  nny  one  be 
good  eiioiiirli  to  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  Universiiy  of  Cambridge, 
which  notoriously  dismisses   every  year  five-sixths  of  those  who 
have  gone  through  the   routine   of  study  which  she  prescribes, 
diijgracefully  ignorant  of  the  only  science  she  professes  to  teach, 
continues  notwithstanding  to  be  one  of  the  idols  of  the  Eoglish 
public^  and  has,  each  succeeding  year,  her  halls  and  colkges  crowded 
with  a  still  increasing  multitude  of  liesh  under^graduates — fresh 
votaries  of  ignorance,  and  indolencCy  and  dissipation!   He  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  mankind  will  often  have 
cause  for  painful  reflection.    But  his  bitterest  thought  must  arise 
from  the  consideration,  how  long  the  greatest  national  abuses  exist 
before  they  are  exposed  to  pTihlic  censure;  and  evon  nfter  their 
exposure,  how  long  their  existence  is  protracted,    h  in  not  (Hfti- 
cult  to  account  for  this.    The  habit  of  following  implicitly  in  the 
track  marked  out  for  us  by  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  is  the 
cause  of  the  first  part  of  the  evil  complained,  of.   To  a  community, 
the  members  of  which  are  the  Blares  of  custom,  prejudice,  iatereatv 
or  Ignorance,  the  existing  order  of  things  is  something  as  indissoluble 
as  the  order  of  nature.   It  la  pennltted  08,  indeed,  to  learn  the  laws 
by  which  public  institutions  are  regulated ;  but  a  project  that  should 
contemplate  their  amelioration  were  as  presumptuous  as  an  attempt 
to  control  the  planet?.    During  a  long  course  of  generations,  the  Tnere 
possibility  of  an  alteration  is  not  even  dreamt  of;  and  institutions, 
which  are  the  source  of  unmitigated  evils,  are  regarded,  like  the 
diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  something  incident  to  hu- 
manity.   But  when  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  custom  of  the 
community  is  net  absolutely  unalterable,  men  are  mi  long  ia  finding 
^hat  it  is  490  eapaible  of  mndmewt.  SometUng  or  other-  ooeiimy 
whteh  ^yieeta  the  aiHteatien  of  the  public  to  some  particular  featsit 
of  their  moral  and  civil  policy ;  sad  then  viewing  it  with  new  eyes, 
the  public,  for  the  first  time,  heoome  seasible  of  its  defonnity.  The 
light  that  baa  thus  broken  m  upon  them)  reveals  a  wonder.    They  find 
that  they  have  been  fi^runtino:  and  swentin?  under  a  "  fardel"  solely 
for  the  advantage  of  bearing  it;  or  that  they  have  been  "cabined, 
cribbed,  couftned,"  without  being  really  bound.    In  proportion  to  tlieir 
amazement  at  this  obstinate  self-delusion,  is  the  loudness  with  which 
they  excl^m,  and  their  exclamations  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  second 
ualNRppioeai  in  the  constitution  of  society.   They  propose  to  relia- 
gvJih  the  hvrthcn,  or  to  make  use  of  tiMir  limbs ;  and  their  firsl 
m<mnents  euoke  a  trata  el  fiNBilius,  who  are  for  hacldlag  on  the 
^ae^and  hitKling  the  other.  Bistead  of  commencing  measures  for- a 
removal  ol  tiie  nuisance,  they  uphold  it,  lalid  it  ta  the  skies,  afHrm 
that  it    has  certainly  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  national 
character,"  and  "  are  inclined  to  nttrihnte  to  it  no  small  share 
of  that  superiority,  which  the  frnme  of  society  in  this  country  ha.*?  long 
maintained  over  that  of  ali  other  fiations."  *    The  "  powerful  arm  of 
English  Ifiw"  is  invoked  to  protect  it,  and  all  who  coraplaiu  of  th^ 
iiiiiwai>ce  are  "  scurrilous,''  and  enemies  of  the  social  order.  The 
enigma  Ib  easily  solved,   The  abuse  that  has  been  detected  is  not 


*  See  the  article,  The  tondan  Univ^sity,'^  in  the  kuit  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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solitary.    It  is  one  of  n  s^-stcra,  and  the  removal  of  that  one  might 

hazard  the  safety  of  all.  There  is  not  on  this  earth,  a  creature  so 
sensitive  as  the  man  who  lives  or  profits  by,  or  has  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  the  system  that  fosters  abases.  In  any  quarter,  no 
matter  how  remote,  do  but  hint  disapprobation  of  any  thing  in  that 
**  which  works  so  well," — "  touching  the  electric  chain  wherewith  they 
aro  darkly  bound," — and  the  shock  Is  instantaneously  communicated 
to  its  ferthest  extremities.  However  opposed  to  eaeh  other  be  the 
separate  Interests  of  the  individttals  of  the  fraternity,  yet  they  hato 
an  esprit  de  earpa  stronger  than  anmiates  the  most  closely  connected 
societies.  The  exciseman,  the  justice,  and  the  parson^  sympathize 
with  one  another ;  and  the  head  of  a  college  owes  a  community  of 
feeling  with  the  head  of  a  workhouse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are,  at  length,  becoming  sensible  of  the 
portentous  absurdity  involved  in  our  plan  of  public  education ;  and 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  surest  syuiploni  of  this  dawning  sensibility, 
that  the  sell-seL  king  admirers  of  every  blur  and  blemish  in  the  existing 
state  of  society,  are  beginning  to  bristle  up  and  already  menace  hos-  - 
tffity.  The  proposed  establishment  of  a  London  University  has  oe» 
cupied  a  lai^e  share  of  public  attention;-  and, should  it  produce  no 
other  limits,  will  have  essentially  served  the  cause  of  education  by . 
directing  men'iB  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  universities  in  general. 
We  think,  or,  at  least,  we  hope,  that  the  English  public,  which  for 
many  centuries  has  embraced,  with  a  foiirhie'^s  sliown  to  hardly  any 
other  of  its  institutions,  its  system  of  university  education ;  that, 
along  with  other  "  seminaries  of  sound  and  useful  learning,''  in  its 
hebdomadal  state  prayer,  implores  the  divine  grace  upon  "  the  uni- 
versities of  this  laud/'  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes  upon  the  object 
of  its  endearments.  Many  complaints  and  exciamaliims,  public  and* 
private,  have  ensued,  and  these  symptoms  of  a  disposition  toecrati- 
nize  the  system  in  question  have,  as  was  to  be  expected,  drawn  tlie 
..eisemies  of  human  improvement  into  the  field.  ^  Onr  universities' 
have  grown  up  along,  with  our  constitution  and  national  character. 
Let  us  still  seek  to  preserve  unbroken  llie  union  from  which  such 
happy  effects  have  been  experienced."  *  Thus,  at  the  outset  of 
our  investigation,  we  discover  our  universities  to  bo,  what  no  one 
suspected  before,  the  very  key-stone  of  the  social  union,  which  cannot 
be  touched  without  bringincr  the  whole  fabric  about  our  ears.  And  so  it 
is,  and  so  it  ever  will  be  with  every  iisstitution  in  turn.  Detect  in  it 
any  capaUlity  of  improvement,  and  propose  repairs,  and  you  are,  and- 
will  be  told,  it  is  that  one  especial  part  of  the  system  wbich  admits 
not  of  bdng  handled.  The  English  univenaties  are,  no  doubt,  the 
central  point  of  a  system ;  but  of  what  system,  is  a  question  to  be 
asked." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  till  the  recent  agitation  of  the  ques-^ 
tion,  there  ha^e  been  none  of  what  are  cf^Ued  attacks  upon  the  uni- 
versities. In  our  own  memories  there  liave  been  several.  But  they 
were  ill-directed,  malevolent,  and  imbecile,  from  ignorance  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question;  and  the  universities  waxed  stronger  from  their 
failure.    The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  for  example,  have,  from  the  com- 


*  Quarterly  Review,  ibid. 
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mencemcnt  of  Ihcir  jounml,  been  carping  at  thesn  tiistltiitions ;  bnt 
thnir  auimadvcrsions  have  been  dealt  out  in  the  spirit  of  professioFial 
rivalship,  and  discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  information. 
With  au  ignorance  aVoolutcly  ludicrous,  they  talked  about  the 
Mai^e  reduplication/'  and  ^  Sylburgius,  his  metliod  of  arranging 
defectives  in  w  and  ui/'  and    the  restoration  of  a  dative  case,  whicU 
CranziuB  had  passed  over,  and  the  never  dying  Emesti  failed  to  oh- 
servc."    They  had  a  vague  idea  that  the  classical  studies  of  our 
nniversities  were  diriH  ted  to  enquiries  of  a  trivial  or  hypercritical  na- 
ture, and  in  the  dark  they  ainiod  a  shaft  inibiuul,  as  thoy  thought, 
with  bitter  sarcasm.    It  is  i;t^(  dless  to  observe,  that  every  member  of 
the  hostile  phalanx  laughed  in  his  sleeve  as  this  telum  imbelle  fell 
inno€U()Uf>  to  the  ground.    They  were  even  mad  enoiisfh  to  abandon 
their  ov^'o  strung  position  of  metaphysics  a,nd  political  econonjy,  to 
dispute  with  Oxford  the  palm  of  Latiuity.    That  great  book-makiug 
establishment,  the  Clarendon  press,  had  recently  put  forth  an  edition 
of  Strabo,  disfigured  with  all  the  blemishes  incident  to  books  made  in 
tlie  spirit  of  trallick.    The  Reviewers  fastened  upon  it  with  glee  in- 
describable.   They  convicted  Oxford  of  bad  Latin ;  and  they  were, 
in  turn,  convicted  of  worse.    The  world  laughed  to  see  one  strong 
Hiai,  in  the  height  of  his  triumph,  kiiocV^'d  down  by  another  stronger 
than  he.    Oxford  had  the  Ijcttir  of  ilie  hght;  she  retained  her  repu- 
tation for  "sound  ](Mirniii^',"  bctauM'  Coplcston  was  a  better  cla.bic 
than  the  Scotch  Reviewer.    We  are  not  certain  whether  tiiey  were 
not  fool-hardy  enough  to  vie  with  l^ton  in  longs  and  shorts,  he 
present  miuistcr  for  foreign  affairs,  it  is  generally  understood,  doffed 
the  state  a<nde,  and  bid  it  pass/'  while  he  sought  in  some  copies  of 
verses,  written  by  Scotch  school-boys,  for  false  quantities,  of  which 
an  abundaut  crop,  of  course,  rewarded  his  statesman-like  researcbes. 
.  Their  insinuations  against  the  scientific  studies  of  Cambridge,  were 
equally  erring  and  futile.    At  a  period  when  the  analytical  methods 
of  the  Frencli  mathematicians  were  in  vogue  thrre,  and  few  of  those 
who  had  attained  unto  the  higher  honours,  but  were  acquainted  with 
the  work  in  question,  they  restricted  to  two,  or  three,  the  number 
of  students  in  that  university,  capable  of  reading  the  Mechaiiiqiie 
Celeste,  "  with  any  tolerable  facility."    They  moreover  "  disapproved 
of  the  method,"  that    prescribed  to  the  pupil  a  certain  portion  of 
the  works  of  Newton,''  which  he  must  study,  "  not  to  learn  the 
spirit  of  geometry,  or  to  acquire  the  ^vyofiv  tvpqrucit,  but  to  know 
them,  as  a  child  d  oes  his  catechism,  by  heart,"  &c.  Had  they  known  at 
what  description  of  Cambridge  students  to  aim  this  censure,  it  had 
been  well;  but  ambitiously  they  directed  it  at  the  head,  and  the 
head,  as  it  happened,  was  invulnerable.    He  who  would  inflict  a  se- 
rious wound  njmn  tlie  system  of  that  university,  must  look  for  a  pe- 
netrable part  below  the  throat.    In  this  instance  too,  their  ignorance 
disarmed  their  censure  of  all  power,  either  to  heal  or  to  hurt.  Tliey 
supposed  the  case  of  a     young  man  studying  mechanics,"  and  com^ 
pelled  to  get  by  heart  the  whoU  of  the  heavy  and  verbose  demon- 
fltrations  contained  in  Keil's  Introduction,  (which  we  believe  is  at^ 
exercise  soqietimes  prescribed,)  and  they  asked    what  was  likely  ta 
be  the  consequence  ?"  The  consequence  was,  they  were  laughed  at  for 
tbe  8upx>osition.   Keirs  Introduction a  work  known,  if  at  all,  only 
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by  iiamej  to  the  (';iritHbs  of  tliat  generation.  Tli'^"  '  followed  some 
j»onden>ii:s  wit  about  the  "  laws  of  periodical  revoluLious,"  and  their 
beiug  "  excellently  well  adapted  to  a  planetary  system,"  but  ill 
adapted,  for  an  academical  institution.*'  And  tiually  out  issued  a 
banging  tratb»  that  uniitertiiiBM  mre.  the  Btrong  ludda,  tpkere  pre- 
Jftdiee  and  ertjor  make  their  iateet  etand,"  But  this  bold,  and 
no  less  true  than  bold  asseverationy  was  qaalifiod  by  a  claim  of 
exception  in  favour  of  Cambiidge.  They  did  not  mean  to  hint 
that  this  was  true  of  the  university"  spoken  of.  **  The  credit  of 
tearhing  the  mathematics  of  Loche  and  Newton,  was  sufHcient  to 
cover  a  inulritudo  of  fItss."  Thev  shewed  in  this,  that  they  knew  a 
;ireat  deal  about  Cambridge,  and  what  was  tan  r'-ht  there,  and  huw  it 
WAS  taught.  If  a  syllabus  of  Locke,  yawned  over  by  a  questionist, 
(so  they  call  the  caiiditlate  for  the  degree  of  BA.)  whilst  "  ruminat- 
ing bedward,*'  three  days,  or  possibly  three  weeks,  before  examiuatiou, 
can  be  thought  capable  of  instructing  the  student  therein,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  may  claim  the  ^  credit  of  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  Liocke." 

The  education  committee,  with  Mr.  Brougham  at  its  head,  acted 

upon  a  policy  equally  narrow  and  unmeaning.  That  enlightened  per- 
son seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  similar  to  that  which  led  poor 
Major  Cartwright,  and  his  class  ol"  reformeria,  to  search  into  the  annals 
of  the  Hcptarcliy,  for  the  model  of  a  jinn?  and  refornu  d  House  of 
Conimors.  We  cannot  imnfTii»c  what  ijulnced  Mr.  Brougham  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  cause  of  cducaliun  could  be  promoted  ,by  an  enquiry 
into  the  statutes  of  the  University,  and  by  reducing  its  practice  to  a 
stricter  conformity  with  the  multifarious  and  often  preposterous  re- 
gnlations  of  its  founders.  The  better  sense  of  succeeding  generations 
has  allowed  many  of  these  to  become  obsolete  :•  and  it  were  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  all  the  rules  at  Yariancc  with  com- 
mon sense,  whi^^h  arc  still  observed,  should  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
tl)o  like  oblivion.  At  this  day  we  hear  of  no  one  that  is  anxions  to 
revive  exploded  observances  but  one  wron^r-headed  man,  who,  un- 
luckily placed  in  a  h\rrh  station,  and  enaiiunued  oi"  antiquity,  is  for 
stepping  back  at  least  tvv<»  centuries,  and  slartintr  afresh  with  all  the 
needless  weights  and  incumbrances,  which  during  that  time  have  cither 
slipped  off,  or  been  laid  aside.  Mr.  Brougham  not  only  failed  in  doing 
goody  he  did  harm.  By  summoning  before  the  committee,  and  ha- 
lassbg  with  impertinent  questions,  a  gentleman  who  has  deserved 
better  of  the  University  thiui  almost  any  other  of  its  members,  not- 
withstanding the  present  veneration  seems  disposed  to  lay  his  works 
upon  the  shelf,  he  excited  a  natural  disgust  towards  himself,  which 
ha<?  been,  in  part,  reflected  upon  his  cause  ;  and  by  a  display  of  igno- 
ram  o,  nnrl  by  pursuing  an  unmeaning  course  of  interrogation,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  attack  of  that  fecblt'  person,  the  present  dean  of 
Peterborouj^h.  The  University  of  Cambridge  rose  higher  in  people's 
estimation,  and  seemed  more  hrniiy  established,  from  the  impotence 
discovered  by  those  who,  evidently  thinking  it  stood  in  need  of  re- 
form, shewed  that  they  did  not  know  in  what  way  to  set  about,  tho 
business. 

There  are  interrogatories,  which  that  committee  might  have  pro- 
posed to  the  venerable  master  of  St.  John's,  which  would  have  elicited 
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from  him  answers  to  the  purpose — answers,  that  might  possibly 
have  viudicated  the  necessity  of  subjecting  lum  to  examiuatioa  at  alL 
Jn  case  the  Edncatioii  Cominittee  should  ever  be  revived,  and  Dr. 
Wood  be  brought  before  it  to  bear  witness  a^inet  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  instead  of  inquinng  into  the  terms  of  mouldy  deeds  and 
lottea  parchment,  would  suggest  to  the  ebair  a  Jew  questions  of 
sometliing  like  the  following  purport  : 

(1.)  What,  upon  an  avera«?e,  may  be  tiie  number  of  students  an- 
nually entered  of  your  College  ? 

(2.)  What  arts,  sciences,  or  knowledge  of  any  description  do  you 
profess  to  teach  them? 

(3.)  llow  many  tolerable  proficients  in  mathematics,  classics, 
theob»gy,  and  morals  do  you,  taking  one  year  with  another,  succeed  in 
produeing  at  the  close  of  the  usual  academical  career  I 
'  (4.)  Of  those  mathematical  students,  who  do  not  attain  to  what 
you  call  the  higher  honours /'  what,  feirly  spealdng,  may  be  the 
average  attainments  in  science  ? 

(5.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  eictraardtnary  acquisitions  are 
themselves  of  a  nature,  or  that  thev  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ben  (fit,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  gifted  persons  who  succeed  in  so 
arduous  a  course  of  studies  ? 

(6.)  In  addition  to  those  under-s-raduatea  wlio,  coming  from  able 
masters,  or  schools  where  clasdit:al  sdulios  arc  ably  conducted,  aie 
already  fair,  are  excellent  scholars,  do  you,  by  the  various  exeretses 
and  atadiee  prescribed  to  the  men  of  your  College,  succeed  in  maldng 
one  mare  tehelar  t 

(7.)  00  you  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of,  it  may  be,  five  or 
or  double  that  number  of  pnpils,  whose  previous  attainments 
at  school  inspire  them  with  the  ambition  of  contending  for  classi- 
cal honours,  medals,  prizes,  and  so  forth,  the  remainder,  generally 
speaking,  augment  or  lose  part  of  the  classical  knowledge  they  bring 
with  them  to  tiie  University? 

(8.)  The  studies  of  your  College  are  undersluud  to  be,  in  part, 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  Holy  Orders — what  opportunities  do 
your  pupils  enjoy  of  making  acquisitions  in  divinity  ? 

(9.)  We  understand,  also,  tlmt  the  works  of  some  moral  philo« 
sophers  are  read  at  St.  John's,  we  would  be  glad  to  know,  what 
works  these  are,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  read  I 

(10.)  Upon  the  whole,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  manners,  pur- 
suits, and  mode  of  life  of  the  great  majority  of  your  students,  are 
rfileiilated  to  form  humble,  devout,  and  learned  divines,  or  morale 
exemplary,  nnd  us;_'fiil  citizens,  or  the  contrary  ? 

(IJ.)  Uf  ail  the  ^^eiiiiemen  who  annually  take  up  their  residence 
at  St.  John's,  and  during  the  better  part  of  three  years  and  a  quar- 
ter pursue  theii  avocations  there,  in  what  proportion,  to  make  a 
fongh  conjecture,  is  the  number  of  those  who,  at  the  end  of  that 
feridd,  go  into  the  world,  with  minds  enlarged  by  knowledge,  intel- 
lects improved  by  exercise,  principles  fordfi^d  against  the  seduction 
of  wwldly  vanities,  and  manners  recommended  by  modesty,  to  the 
nnmber  of  those  who  leave  your  "  ancient  and  religious  foundation," 
more  ignorant  than  they  entered  it,  less  able  to  apply  their  minds  to 
any  serious  study  whatever,  habttuated  to  vain,  or  vieiotts,  and  ex'» 
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pensive  pursuits » with  manaeiB  contaminated  by  grossness,  and  bodlee 

enfeebled  by  ilebanefaery? 

(12.)  Finally,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  liond  of  a  honse,  xrith 
duties  like  yaur  own  ;  tutors  paid  by  a  yearly  sum  levied,  as  a  matter 
of  courf?c,  from  their  pupils  :  lecturers  paid  by  the  tutors  that  oinploy 
Ihera  ;  privnte  tutors  paid  by  their  pupils,  for  real  or  nominal  st  i  \  i(  es, 
exactly  as  their  pu[»ils  please  to  make  use  of  them  ;  a  company  o^  !ay- 
elergymen,  whom  you  call  ^follows/*  some  of  them  Immoral  in  their 
Hvee,  many  of  ibem  gross  or  clownish  in  their  manners,  and  all  of 
them  more  immedHately  under  the  eye  of  the  nnder-graduates,  than 
the  latter  are  uudcr  their'a,  livbg»  moat  of  them,  Idly,  upon  the  fruits 
of  exertions  made  when  thep  were  nnder-gradaates,  and  never  since 
repeated,  hut  in  a  listless  manner,  with  their  pupils  ;  the  whole  cor- 
poration, Master  f>nd  Fellows,  existing  upon  the  bounty  of  bcnpfartors 
long  siuco  departed  this  lift^,  who  have  left  behind  thein  none  to  whom 
you  arc  in  any  degree,  but  nominally,  rr'STKuisible  ;  is  it,  we  ask,  your 
Ojiiiiioii,  that  a  collcgo  so  constituted,  can  possibly  serve  the  purpose 
of  public  education,  and  supply  the  state  with  a  yearly  number  of 
useful,  well-informed  citiseDa,  or  learned,  actife,  and  eonacieationB 
mtalsterti 

ThesOy  or  something  like  these,  are  a  few  of  the  queries  which  we 
would  reconnaend  to  the  notice  of  the  Education  Committee,  when 
it  shall  once  more  have  resnmed  its  enquiries.  Why  they  have  been 
suspended,  is  a  question  we  are  too  little  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  state  to  be  able  to  answer.  After  having  spread  consternntion 
among  the  abusers  of  the  public,  the  storm  has  apparently  subsided, 
and  those  who,  howovor  reluctantly,  were  at  length  proposinL^  to  bestir 
themselves,  are,  doubtless,  now  quietly  returned  to  the  enjoyniont  of 
their  former  lethargic  existence.  But,  judging  from  the  turn  which 
the  ittT»tigatioii  took,  as  regards  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  spirit  it  discovered^  the  pubHc,  perhaps^  is  not  a  sttflerer  hf  the 
sospensioii  of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  an  enqniry  into  the  system  of  university  education  is 
obrioasty  not  to  di^ooYer  wliat  the  will  and  intentions  of  tlie  rude 
founders  of  that  system  were,  or  to  point  out  inconsistencies  between 
them  find  present  practice,  for  the  discrepancies  which  hnvo  crept  in, 
are  notoriously  to  the  advantage  of  education  * ;  but  to  ascertain  bov 


•  We  are  happy  to  bo,  able  to  rpcommend  our  view  of  this  subject  by  atlducing  the 
authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which,  though  not  worth  a  straw,  when  adYOcatin|j 
the  cause  of  old  institutions,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  aRaiott  dunS*  "  An  inquiry 
famdsd  nfim  the  narrow  and  tcirhiristi  ^wiadples  theze  (i&  ri^riuoMat)  {Hrenaihed,  caa 
inue  isf.  no  beneficial  restilt,  except  in  the  detection  and  discprery  of  fraud.  To 
demaod  a  siglit  of  the  oricinal  deeds ,  to  compare  the  actual  state  and  practice  of  aa 
andimt  lbiittaali0a  with  the  directions  specifiea  in  dienr  etiiy  records ;  to  mark  every 
discrepancy  at  aa  tbasa;  and  to  require  a  return,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  the  letter 
of  its  charter,  is  a  process  so  far  from  being  of  a  healing  nature,  that,  in  most  instances, 
its  ten^iKy  woiild  be  to  deleat  the  Tery  pui^pose  of  the  inatituuou.  "  CousiUering  what 
an  adndrer  the  Qntrtedy  Beviewer  is  of  ancestorial  wisdom,  and,  as  he  observes  him- 
self, how  Httle  ho  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  any  int(  nrv  nal  di;*res])ect  towards  tliese 
venerable  spats  of  learning,  it  vorth  the  reader's  wlule  to  observe,  in  this  and  the 
pagsageu  wluch  follow  it,  wiiu  wh<ii  reverence  he  speaks  of  "a  few aeateDces  of  haXin, 
and  some  $hrtds  of  parchment."  It  is  curious  to  remark  in  thiatha  working:8  of  {xurty^ 
We  wish  Mr.  Brougham  and  hia  friemb  woiild  evince  a  little  more  illibcrality  of  prin- 
ciple, and  we  dioidd  have  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  exemplary  Uberais.    puiug  the 
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fair  those  old  institutions  do^  or  can  fulfil  the  purpose,  for  which  the 

comnnniity  cii)]t1t)ys  their  MTOnry,  viz.,  of  educating  the  gentry  of 
Kni^lrind.  and  rciitler  it  lut necessary  for  the  loi?isI;ifure  to  take  or 
ree<inimcud  Other  measures  for  the  acquisition  of  an  object. so  im- 
port ant. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  informatioDylct  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
•committee  (if  such  a  one  can  be  found)  be  appointed,  with  powers  to 
■  examine  every  teamed  head  in  the  UniTerstty,  from  him  of  Trinity^  to 
that  relic  of  an  age  gone  1>y^  the  old  Neetor  of  Peterhonse.  For  our 
own  partsy  we  doubt  not  these  venerable  dignitaries  would  be  found  to 
answer  scrupulously  and  conscientiously.  Should  the  committee, 
however,  reflecting  upon  the  moral  conformation  of  the  species,  be  of 
opinion  that  tlie  purest  testimony  is  not  to  be  expected  from  parties 
mainly  interested  in  the  question  at  issue,  it  is  in  their  jiower  to 
supply  every  liiatns  in  the  information  obtained,  by  the  evidence  of 
persona  w  ho,  not  havii^^  enjoyed  the  pride  of  academical  sway,  the 
pleasure  of  enacting  hunij)tuavy  laws  against  boots  and  breakfasts, 

small  Tritons  of  the  minnows,'*)  and  the  warm  comforts  of  the  lodge 
and  combination-room^  are  theieoy  exempted  from  snspicicm  of  any 
sinister  influence  upon  their  judgment.  A  body  of  evidence  nught 
thus  bs  collected,  sufficient  to  enable  the  legislature  and  the  public  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  in  this  question,  which  no  one  will  deny  to  be 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  community.  But  legislatures,  as 
at  present  framed,  are  n.r. chines  of  verv  irregular  action;  sometimes, 
when  touched  in  a  tender  p  irt.  or  i!io\  by  a  cunning  hand,  working 
with  treniendons  velocity ;  at  others,  opposing  a  viif  inerti(P  to  tlia 
pntj^ress  of  civilization,  to  be  overcome  only  by  the  prcpoiideraiit 
weight  of  public  opinion.  To  the  latter  we  must  look  for  redress. 
To  that  let  every  one  contribute  his  mite,  till  it  is  confirmed  by  right 
ittibniiatioa,  and  guided  by  just  and  plulosophical  opinions.  The 
iinestion  of  univernty  education  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly 
before  the  public^  at  whose  bar  every  competent  witness  is  bound  to 
deliver  evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  that  testimony,  which  we  ourselves  believe  would 
be  found  equally  veracious  and  authoritative,  we  beg  to  offer  to  our 
readers  a  few  particles  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  are  induced 
to  this,  by  observinsf  that  every  journal,  favourable  or  the  contrary,  to 
existiiif?  establishments,  has,  as  if  by  common  consent,  evaded  the 
enquiry,  and  argued  on  the  supposition  that  tlie  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion were  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  public.  The  Westminster 
Reviewer^  for  example,  in  an  able,  but  rough  and  indigested  essay,  m 
the  seventh  number,  has  handled  the  subject  in  no  sparing  or  feeble 
manner.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  the  working  of  the 
system  8u£5ciently  in  detail ;  probably  because,  when  the  result  was  so 
obviously  despicable,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  enquire 
further ;  but  bis  occasional  glances  often  penetrate  its  depths,  and 
descry  its  operations.  Jlis  object  is  to  show  the  inutility  of  the  vulgar 
.routine  of  English  education,  assuming  "  the  ideal  pattern  to  be 

Whig  adminifitrations  of  George  I.  and  II.,  the  flaming  zealots  for  libei^  were  all  on  ihs 
Toiy  iiide.  As  long  us  two  {mrties  divide  the  House  and  the  public,  when  one  backet 
descends  the  other  bueket  will  iniaUibly  moiut,  aadhiUBan  improvemeat'  be  «t  a 
btaad-stiU. 
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tolerably  preserved  in  practice ;  "*  and  it  is  only  by  bints  and  inuendos, 
that  he  gives  us  to  underotand  how  far  he  is  from  thinkinc^  that  the 
pattern  is  so  preserved.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  ain  in,  notwith- 
staiidincr  the  shameful  discomfiture  of  its  former  ettorts,"t  entered 
the  field,  and,  ;L|ij)arently,  is  bent  upon  taking  better  aim  and  fighting 
"with  other  weapons  than  in  its  former  desultory  skirmishes.  The  last 
paper  on  tfais  8nbject,:(  dneovera  infinitely  more  knowledge  of  tlie 
interior  of  anEngliah  UniverBity  than  is  displayed  in  all  the  preceding 
▼olames  of  the  journal  together.  We  may  jndge  that  it  has,  at' 
length>  hit  a  tender,  if  not  a  mortal  part»  when,  to  its  Tarious  Mrong 
allegations,  the  Qnarterly  Review  ean  reply  only,  that  its  contemporary 
has  again  "  disprraced  itself  by  a  strain  of  low  scvrrilify  at^ainst 
thf  Ei!"T]ish  Universities,  as  dnll  in  manner,  as  it  \^  false  in  fact,  and 
failncioua  in  arj^ument."  We  may  alwayp,  dislinj^aish  the  losini^  party 
by  the  loudness  of  its  invectives,  which  is  invariahly  proportioned  to 
the  rottenness  of  its  cause.    "  Truth,"  the  Quarterly  well  ohsei*ves, 

is  sti'ong  in  its  resources,"  and  abhoi-s  all  connexion  with  obloquy  and 
abnse.   The  Quarterly  Reviewer  reminds  the  fidinhnrgh  of  its  former 

discomfitures/'  just  as  one  pugnacious  wkt  taunts  another  whom 
he  has  formeiiy  beaten,  over  whom  he  has  long  domineered,  but  who 
is  beginning  to  evince  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  rebel.  Besides, 
the  Edinburgh,  like  the  vanquished  bull  of  the  Georgies,  has  been 

nursing  its  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,'*  and    hiding  its  time/' 

£t  tantat  sefle^  atque  irasci  in  comoa  discit 
•         •         «  • 

prseoepsque  "oblitum  fertnr  in  hottenu 

The  Quarterly  is  unmercifully  gmd.  **  SeurrUii^* — ^*  Sirain*\the 

first   **  Wc  have  the  most  entire  persuasion,  that  the  plan  of  sendiog 

young  men  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  to  live  together  for  the  three  most' 
critical  years  of  their  lives,  at  a  distance  from  their  parents  or 
guardians,  sul)jcct  to  no  effectual  or  useful  eontrol,  and  suffered  to 
drink,  dice,  and  wench,  as  they  please,  to  read  what  they  plt^aso,  and 
associate  with  whom  they  please,  provided  only  they  are  puuetnal  in 
atleudaiiee  at  eliajjel  lor  rive  raiiiutes  in  a  morning,  and  ret^ular  in 
receiving  the  proper  vestments,  and  showing  thcm^clveb  at  tlie  hour  of 
grace  before  meat — Is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  follies  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  would  have  been  deemed  too 
absurd  a  caricature  of  human  improvidence,  had  it  been  only  known' 
in  some  page  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  not  ^srown  silently  into 
English  habit." — EdMurgh  llaview.    Is  this  fahe  in  fact  f  Speak, 
for  ye  best  can  tell,  ye  thousands  who  have  slumhered  at  prayers,  and 
borrowed  gowns  in  hall,  and  drunk  till  cock-crow,  and  slept  yourselves 
so])(M-  at  — ,  and  thus  worn  your  college  life  away— is-  not  thi,;  h-ur  f — . 
^^iraifi  ike  second,      The  rich  endoTviaeiiis,  joined  to  the  certainty 
of  having  a  constant  supply  of  sueh  wealthy  pupils,  nutue  the  teaelicrs 
lazy,  and   tiieir  course  of  instruction  supciticjal,  aiid  inihxiijly 
opposed  to  all  improvement.'^ — liiid*   The  Reviews  has  missed- 
his  aim  here.   That  the  teachers  arc  liti:y  is  false.    That  the  ricli. 
endowments  of  the  colleges  are  injurious,  is  true.— iS^^roln  the 
ihitd,  ^  The  education  of  those  who  are  really  ednoated,  is,  M«ir 

•  Quarterly  Rf  view,  ibi J,  t  Ibid. 

t  S^c  the  article,     New  Loudou  Uiiivjitity,    lu  the  Kdiiiburgh  Review. 
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own  work ;  and  being  their  own  work,  not  m\\s  are  all  the  previoti'^ 
time  and  Tnon<»y  lost,  but  that  period  of  life  -^vhirh  ought  to  have  heeu 
occupied  in  acquisition,  h:is  ]i;i^s(  d,  never  to  return,  ncTer  to  be  com- 
pensated by  after-industry.     The  monopoly  has  cheated  them  with 
the  semblanoo  of  teaching ;  it  has  tuu^'ht  them  what  they  have  not 
learned  J    if  they  have  learned  what  it  has  taught,  they  havehaatened 
t0  fargei  it.  It  has  ckeated  then  of  their  #eftHh»  and  their  time ; 
it  has  cheated^  as  far  as  it  could,  the  state  whieh  depends  en  tfadr 
aicqiusitlons ;  it  has  not  made  the  citiiBens  whieli  it  promised :  it  is  met' 
an  Alma  Mater^  but  a  harpy  and  a  robber." — fFeatminster  Re9fBW* 
Will  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  affirm  that  this  is  not  fact?  WiU  he  ques- 
tion its  truth?    Let  him  look  within  himself,  and  pronounce. — Strain 
thp  fourth.    "  The  numhor  of  these  proficients  is  extremely  small, 
compared  with  that  of  the  v^fioh'  sUidents;  fScotice:)  and  there  is 
rcjilly  no  medium  between  almost  entire  idleness,  and  such  skill  in 
making  Greek  and  Latin  verses  as  would  astonish  a  first-rate  German 
commentator,  and  such  readiness  in  solving  difficult  problems  as' 
would  surpass  the  belief,  certainly  fiur  exoeed  the  power,  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  were  he  again  to  yisit  the  hanks  of  the  Granta.*'— 
Edinkurgh  Review,   Is  this  /ahe  in  fact  9— iSIf  «tffi  ike  ffjth.  «*  But 
the  true  test  of  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  instntetioti  is,  first  of 
all,  its  teaching  the  whole  bodff  of  those  whom  it  embraces,  and 
makinc^  each  advance  acrordinf^  to  the  measure  of  his  abilities ;  and 
next  to  that,  its  imparting  knowledge  which  may  remain  with  the 
students  in  after  life.    Tried  bv  either  test,  the  systems  of  our  Uni- 
versity  lamentably  fail.'* — Ihid.    Is  this  false  in  facty  or  fallacious 
in  argnmentf    Is  it  fake  in  fact  that  the  University  of  Cambridge 
has  within  the  last  fortnight,  after  conferring  on  them  a  degree, 
wfaicli  irapliee  that  their  education  is  completed,  dismissed  a  great 
najority  of  her  pupils  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Tery  science,  #hich  she 
oensiders  as  constituting  the  ssost  essential  and  important  part  of  a 
liberal  education?    If  it  be  true,  is  it  seurrilous  to  aver  the  fact? 
If  it  be  true,  will  the  pobliecare  in  what  "  manner"  the  fact  is  stated, 
though  it  be  as  "  dull"  as  that  of  Mr.  T.  Campbell's  Lcetnros  on 
Pootiy,  or  as  lively  and  metnphoncal  as  that  of  the  Quarterly  ilevicw 
itsell      The  Reviewer  must  place  unbounded  confidence  in  the  autho- 
rity of  his  journal,  if  he  trusts  tliat  an  audacious  front,  and  a  bold" 
denial,  will  maintain  his  cause,  not  only  against  the  asseverations  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  but  in  the  face  of  the  truth  itself.   We  would 
advise  him  to  reooUect  that  the  ground  of  eomhat  is  now'shifted,  and 
the  weapons  changed.  His  old  rfral  has  learned  wisdom  horn  experi- 
ence.  He  no  longer  denies  the  merit  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of  science, 
or  of  Oxford  as  a  school  of  classical  lore ;  he  only  contends  fhat  they 
are  inefficient  and  inadequate  places  of  education ;  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  must  descend  into  the  field  of  evidence,  and  come  to  close 
conflict  with  facts,  or  the  public  will  give  verdict  against  him.  The 
learning  of  Copleston  can  no  longer  avail  the  cause  ;  that  learning  is 
not  denied.    The  pre-eminence  of  Eton  in  the  manufacture  of  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  is  now  conceded.    The  miraculous  proficiency 
of.  the  higher  Wranglers  is  allo^d  in  the  moist  unbounded  terms.*  The? 
Quarterly  Reviewer  shon^  Mmsdf  to  be  at  his  utmost  need,  when  he 
would  confound  the  ground  of  fom^r  contests,  in  which  we  grant  the 
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difcoTiifiturc*'  of  the  onemy,  viith  that  of  the  present.  But  every 
shepherd  knoweth  his  flock,  and  the  Quarterly  Keviewer  has  takeu 
measure  of  hie  reader's  credulity.  He  knows  tliat  every  thing  he 
chooses  to  affirm  or  deny,  will  be  held  true,  oi  iaUe,  hy  those  Tor  whom  he 
writes,  uot  because  it  is  proved  to  be  so,  but  because  the  "  Quarterly" 
says  it.  How  long  will  thfe  ]mVUe  ^ide  all  qsestions  in  momls  atiid 
literature^  not  by  tlkeir  merita,  bat  by  the  politiee  of  these  who  disease 
themf  Hew  long  niU  the  Tory  part  of  the  community  peisiet  in 
believing  every  thing  under  a  brown  cover,  aad  the  Whig  part  in 
believing  every  tluiig  under  abhie  ?  the  reader  to  credit  neither 

but  on  evidence.  When  he  reads  in  the  Westmnister  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviews,  the  severe  remarks  of  thnoe  p(  l  iodical  censors  of  our 
system  and  oui*  seats  of  education,  instead  of  regarding  the  style  nnd 
form  of  their  periods,  whether  they  be  more  or  less  balanced,  more  or 
less  coarse,  more  or  less  correet,  let  him  ai>ply  our  test — is  this  false 
iu  fact  ? — ("  We  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  that  word,") — is  tMs  fallacious 
m  argument?  If  they  be  neither^  let  him  not  eare  h0w  dull"  they 
are    in  mawier/' 

It  were,  to  be  wished  that  these  two  joartials  bad  gone  intoevideseoi 
and,  instead  of  pleading,  had  endeavoured  to  prove.    The  latter,  we  are 
sorry  to  see, has  not  only  forborne  to  attempt  this,  but,  with  its  usual  spi- 
rit of  partisanship,  has  again  dragged  forward  the  Scotch  colleges  into 
comparison  with  onr  own.    We  devoutly  wish  the  Edinburgh  lievipvi  f>r<i 
would  be  pleased  to  li-ave  them  out  of  the  cas<\  We  are  sure  tlie  Tncntii^n  oi 
them  willdo  thecau^rofrrfoiiuntion  here  no  good.  We  Vnow  om-  En^liish 
temper  better  ;  and,  ijesidcs,  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  absured  of  the 
goodness  of  even  the  Scotch  colleges,  as  not  to  wish  for  more  unexcep- 
tionable models.  As  for  the  Quarterly,  it  is  really  a  lesson  to  eonsider 
how  it  has  comported  itself  on  thb  emergency.   As  if  to  contrast  thtf 
longhnese  of  tiie  nnspaiing  adTersary,  and  InU  its  friends  to  the  re* 
pose  which  these  recent  censures  must  have,  in  some  measnie,  di** 
turbed,  how  smoothly  and  equably  do  its  periods  flow  on ! — how  correct, 
hew  calm,  (except  in  one  instance,)  and  dispassionate  its  expressions ! 
—how  condeseenfling  the  term''  in  which  it  announces  to  the  eity  of 
I/oiidon  that  the  latter  is  permitted  by  the  Quaiterly  Reviewer  to  havs 
a  university,  provided  always  that  it  keep  its  distance,  and  "  disclaim 
all  competition  with  our  ancient  and  flourisldng  universities  V* — how 
graciously  it  is  pleased  to  approve  of  Mr.  Campbell's  "  conciliating," 
tmaseiiming,^'  aad  earnest,  indeed, bat  cafan,"  method  of  propounding 
his  Tiews,    dissnadiag  all  ideas  of  comnanson  with  the  SngUsh  wii* 
▼eislties,  [as  if  London  were  in  Scotland  or  Jamaica,!  as  well  as  any 
attempt  to  censure  their  proceedings  !" — how  pathetically  it  deprecates 
all  bitterness  of  contention,"  as  iif  the  Reviewer  had  never  once  dipped 
his  own  pen  in  gall  and  wormwood  !    The  whole  article,  indeed,  is  a 
choice  sample  of  that  drawing-room  style,  and  elegant  imbecility,  for 
which  the  Qaartt  rly  is  justly  renowned.    Kqimlly  admirable  with  its 
tone  and  language  is  the  policy  upon  which  it  is  composed.  The  reader's 
attention  is  quietly  led  away  from  the  present  state  of  the  universities, 
and  engaged  In  a  consideration  perfectly  alien  to  the  only  important 
^nestikm,  of  their  rise,  and  gradual  advanees  to  the  state  in  which  we 
BOW  ind  them.  With  this  part  of  thdr  history,  the  pubUe  has  little 
concern.  It  is  their  |w*eeeiU  eondition  we  would  have  unfolded ;  and, 
therefore,  we  propose  to  take  up  their  history,  where  the  Quarterly  Be- 
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viVw  (contonted  with  th(*  saf^positfon  "  that  tbe  ideal  patlArn  has  boeii' 

tolerably  preserved  hi  iirnct  i^-o;*)  has  left  it. 

Our  readers  consist  cf  jH  r-ons  who  are  either  well  acquainted  witfi 
the  subject,  and  have  retlected  upon  it,  or  who  are  well-informed,  with- 
out having  reflected,  or  who  are  entirely  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not have  reflected.  It  were  desirable  that  the  first  division  should 
cotfltltnte  the  majerity,  tlMMighire  appfeheod  It  is  in  hct  by  much  tlie 
smallest;  lrat>  whetlier  more  or  few«r,  the  readers  of  this  okas  will 
pardon  the  apparent  tmpertineiioe  of  dwelUng  ttpon  topics^  to  them  so 
notorious,  and  opinions  so  trite,  in  consideratioa  of  the  great  number  of 
the  uninformed  or  unreflecting.  It  is  needless  to  add,  we  design  the 
little  information  we  arc  able  to  communiVnto  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter.  On  questions  of  universal  inttMrsf,  it  is  to  he  wished  that 
every  member  of  the  community  should  be  ( l  al  'M'd  to  arrive  nt  a  just 
conclusion.  Whilst  a  portion  of  it,  and  that  portion  a  \viy  L^rrat 
majority,  remains  either  heedless  from  want  of  rethM'tion,  or  incapable 
of  thinking  right  from  want  of  information,  public  opinion,  the  only  re-* 
dresser  of  grievanees,  and  reformer  of  abuses,  eannot  be  ezpeeted  to- 
overbear  the  obstacleSy  whieh  the  aetive  opposition  of  an  Interssted 
class  puts  in  the  way  of  improTement. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  purpose  eonfinint;  our  testimony  at 
present  to  the  system -of  education  pursued  at  Cambridge.  We  have 
our  reasons.  L'^f  every  man  speak  from  his  own  knowledge.  Viewa 
cannot  be  given  at  second-hand  without  the  risk  of  receiving  a  new 
colour  in  the  process  of  transmission.  The  public  is  thus  far  led  into 
error.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  another  precisely^ 
the  just  impressions,  even  when  received  from  actual  experience :  let 
alone  the  hazard  of  attempting  that  commnnicatlon  by  means  of  copy- 
ing from  the  observations  of  other  .people.  We  see  how  long  the  Emtt^ 
bnrgh  Reviewers,  and  other  enqnirersy  have  been  at  fanlt  in  their  con*' 
jeetnres.    Let  Oxford,  therefore,  speak  for  itself. 

We  may  add,  that  the  consideration  of  Cambridfi^e  alone,  embraces 
fnliy  one-half  of  the  whole  subject ;  that  university  enjoying,  at  tliit 
moment,  prrhnps  rather  more  than  her  moiety  of  public  attention. 
Cnrtibrid'^e  men  ti(i:iire  in  tiie  annals  of  onr  police;  ('anihridgo  trials 
iitfitate  our  courts  of  law.  The  represeutation  of  Cambridge  is  at  this 
moment  canvassed  by  lawyers  of  the  first  eminence,  statesmen  of  the 
highest  character,  and  travellers  of  the  greatest  renown.*  Public 
building3,ob8ervatories  or  colleges,  are  daily  starting  into  existence,  and 
thtf-nnmber  of  those  with  whom  they  overflow,  is  now  greater  than  that 
of- the  stodents  at  the  other  university.  The  outward  and  visible  signs' 
of  prosperity  abound.  In  the  lan^aa<reof  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
measuring  the  progress  of  sbitence  and  loarnitig  by  yards  of  stone  walls,' 
and  the  height  of  stone  columns,  r;imbridQ:e  is  n  "  iinnrishirg  univer- 
sitv."  Wo  have  also  tlie  aushority  of  a.noi'th,'r::  wviU'v,  believe,  in 
nn*  Atlienian  pnMifation,  cnlleil  Janus,  of  which,  periiaps,  the  r«'Rdt»r 
now  hears  mention  for  the  first  time,  for  considerin^r  Oxford  and  t  am- 
hridire  as  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality.  "  They  have  long  been 
rivals,   ihu.^  argues  Sawney,"  ergo,  they         be  equal." 

We  have  anottier.  reason  finr  scleetiag  Cambridge  in  preference  to 
Oxford.  The  hitter.  It  Is  understood^  does  contrive  to  diffuse  the  he- 


*  See  Londm  BCag«sine,  No*  V.  New  Series,  sad  WeBtninBter  Review,  No.  VIII. 
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befits  of  classical  learning  (such  they  are)  throughout  the  masfi  of 
her  students.  Tluy  can  read  tlie  New  Testament;  they  are  tole- 
rable t  heologians,  so  ut  least  the  bishops  or  their  cliaplains  say  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  question  at  issue  with  that  university  may  more  n(!arly 
approach  to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  how  far  classical  learning  in  our 
'tobodds  and  eollegids  ought  to  supersede  lembig  of  other  descriptions. 
Oxford  Is  ate  nnderstiMd'to  teach  the  art  of  reasonbg,  and  to  supply 
the  fbtnre  legi^tor  or  economist  with  the  tfnly  instrument  hy  which 
*  his  statistical  or  political  <9nquiries  can  be  rendered  of  service  to  himself 
or  his  conntry.  If  Oxford  really  do  thus  much,  she  is  not  all  outside 
ehow.    Her  fair  form  istcnftnteff  by  a  soul  fis  f  iir. 

Wc  think  it  rightto  disclaim  all  feelings  of  malevolence  towards  the 
University,  to  whose  discipline  and  management  wo  more  particularly 
object,  hhe  is  not  to  blame  for  what  she  is.  The  puljlie  are  to  blame 
for  countenancing  her  iu  an  utilierence  to  a  made  of  education,  or 
rather  non-education,  so  ftttile  and  prcjudiclaL  Aduutting  tlus,  we 
deny  the  justice  of  tliat  claim  she  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  upon 
her  childran,  ^r  forbearance  or  silence.^  This  notion  of  filial  respect 
doe  to  Ahna  Mater,  originates  entirely  with  a  practice,  far  too  univer- 
sal in  our  language,  of  personifying  every  constituted  body  of  men 
vnder  some  one  name,  and  giving  to  thdm  a  kind  of  unity.  Thus,  the 
seventeen  establishments,  instituted  for  the  purpose:^  of  education,  and 
directed  by  masters,  with  a  greater  or  les.^  iiumher  of  fellows  to  co- 
operate, which  compose  the  University  of  Cambridf^e,  are  often  com- 
preheadcd  under  the  title  of  au  ideal  personage,  whom  fancy  has  been 
pleased  to  represent  as  belonging  to  the  fairer  sex,  and  has  sauciihcd 
with  the  attributes  and  name  of  a  mother.  There  wants  but  some 
idea  of  this  kind  to  be  once  entertained,  and  straightway  every  one, 
who  has  idled  away  three  years  at  Cambridge,  becomes  a  wm  of  Alma 
'Mater;  and  is  bound  to  yield  her  all  the  respect,  which  the  child 
<iwes  to  its  mother.  Such  are  the  restraints,  purely  imaginary,  which 
the  metaphorical  geni^^  of  our  language  and  country  impo<5esupon  our 
reason.  But  it  is  time  these  cobM^bs,  or  gossamers,  (which  yoti 
please,)  should  he  brushed  away.  If  we  give  in  to  this  idle  practice, 
by  the  use  of  the  collective  terin  University,  and  speak  of  it  as  be- 
lonjging  to  the  feminine  gender,  we  do  it  only  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
personality.  It  is  the  system — ^the  state  of  the  university,  not  the 
nendiers,  whieh  we  censure.  They  are  where  they  found  themselves, 
and  as  they  ibund  themselves ;  and  are  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  bcirg 
#here  they  are,  and  aS  they  are,  than  a  ploughman  is  guilty  of  plough- 
ing, or  a  tailor  culpable  of  cutting  cloth.  Whilst,  then,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  no  obligation  to  silence  or  forbearance,  it  is  on  the 
other,  a  duty  iTicnnihent  upon  every  man,  t>»  lay  before  the  community 
whatever  information  he  is  able  to  furnish,  respecting  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  sequestered  seat  of  education.  The  community  is 
concerned  to  know  evtiy  particular  relative  to  it.  Tlie  community 
believes  itself  to  he  in  possesisiou  of  a  place  of  sound  moral,  relifrious, 
classical,  and  scientific  discipline;  ftnd,  of  course,  acts  in  couforiuily 


^  "  Pel'liApfl  it  wodd  not  -right  in  me  tlnia  iuto  betray  tU«eeci»U,  MidexpAte 
tbu  rices  of  my  own  Alma  Mater." .  Ctn^etinmrfa  Ciifi(u^-*3et  ihe  Loudon  Maga- 
zine, No.  XI !.  December* 
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with  that  belief.   The  ^Qvununity,  we  mfty  aka  obefrve,  has  hitherto 
shewn  itself  an  bliod  as  a  beetle,  on  ^  matter  that  vitally  affects  its 
Interests.'^    The  splendour  diffused  round  the  University  by  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  Watson,  a  Paley,  a  MiTnor, — names  illustrious  indeed 
but  not  great  enough  to  justity  au  attaqhmcnt  so  idolatrous — has  con- 
cealed from  observation  the  vulgar  herd  of  ABC-darians  who  have 
completed  their  education  at  Cambridge.    Every  one  of  the  select 
few,  conscious  of  great  intellectual  supeiiority,  and  a^ccibiag  the^t 
superiority  to  the  University,  h«&  looked  within  hiniselfsU^ttei^  <S  past- 
ing bis  eyes  abroad,  for  the  friuts  of  her  disc^ne.  E«0i  pa#  of.  tli^ 
mniion,  snpiemely  ignorant,  and  tbereforei  perbapa,  |^^M>BScitMWJ^ 
the  cheat)  or  supremely  elated  by  the  importance  which  tbeipm- 
mnaity  attaches  to  a  university  education,  and  therefore  not  disposed 
to  lessen  his  own  consequence,  by  discovering  the  cheat,  has  not  hceu 
accessary  to  the  detection  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  education 
so  much  vaunted,  otherwise  than     far  as  he  could  not  help  betraying 
it  grossly  in  his  own  couversatiou  and  demeanour.    There  are  excep- 
tions, liowever,  in  both  classes.    Of  the  ftniner,  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  considered  the  Cantab,  whose  Regrets  we  lately  conomunicated 
to  the  reader,  and  who  appears  to  have  scaled  the  very  top  of  Olympus^ 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sitting  down,  andcontemplatliijg  tba  bfifr^ 
ness  of  the  prospect.   The  mere  mention  of  angles  and  trlaiglep 
must,  one  would  think,  prove  quite  fatal  to  the  sentimental ;  and  yet 
there  was  that  in  these  remarkable  confessions,  which  touched  us  te 
the  quick.    To  the  latter  division,  we  ourselves  profess  to  belong ; 
and  assume  nothing:  more  than  the  credit  of  hearkening  to  Regaa's 
dutiful  advice  to  poor  Lear:     I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem 
so."    Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the  excellence  of  the  "  pattern," 
which  the  University  of  Cambridge  professes  to  "preserve  in  her 
practice***   We  only  complain  of  her  practice,  and  with  reason,  slojc^ 
we  own  ourselves  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  wbo.have  ^ered  by  ii 
In  oar  following  numbers  we  propose  to  dedicate  a  few  pagea  in  ^tmAk 
to  the  benefit  of  Alma  Mater;  and  we  hereby  invite  a£(,  ivho  aie 
aggrieved,  either  by  her  conduct  towards  them»oir  our  a]iuniad.vei'8iops 
upon  her,  to  acquaint  us  with  their  grievances.    If  well  founded, 
whether  they  make  for,or  against  our  common  mother,  they  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  world  shall  hear  of  their  complaint.    We  bave  only 
one  word  of  advice  more  to  give  to  these  two  classes  at  parting,  ia 
weighing  any  thing  we  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say,  let  the  few 
individuals  who  ascribe  their  own  high  attaixuuents  to  the  influence  of 
Alma  Mater,  look,  not  mto  their  own  minds  for  evidence  of  the  tx^th 
of  what  we  urge,  but  abroad ;  and  let  the  rest  look  not  sjbroadj  hut  it 
home. 


*  The  Westminster  Keview  speaks  the  truth  broadly  and  boUUy,  on  thiahead:  "Tb^ 
greatier  mass  of  the  public  has,  as  usual,  shown  the  most  determined  inveteracy  not  tp 
fiitia  to  advice  that  will  give  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  tlie  trouble  of  quitting^  a 
beaten  routine,  tookter  on  a  ne  .v  ime  ofsoliiHi,  indUisvasteffintof  doabtinglka 
dom  of  their  ancestors."  We  laud  the  persevering  temper  discovered  in  the  senteac^ 
which  follows  the  above  : — *'  It  must  be  our  business  to  sound  that  advire  in  tbeir 
ean  till  tbey  do  listen,  ke,  rince  '  For  tiiis  were  we  ordained.' "  Indeed,  th^  mf^ 
of  .thoc^e.  who  would  mculcale  any  truth  npontlie  public,  must  be  that  iciiptiiie  vhk^ 
exhortcUk  to  psajv  wkhoat  ofMing,  *'  m  ssmob  tadtrnt  of  saaagn." 
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HSUOIBS  OF  THE  MABGRAVINS  OF  ANSPAOH,* 

WKITTBII  BT  IIBMBt.V. 

**  Lady  CitAwmt  altrays  tells  the  tnith, '  was  a  saying  of  the  late 
King  B  ^  the  veracity  of  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt,  since  w6 
lisve  the  My's  own  aAlhority  in  snpporl  of  it.  ^  I  hftve  always  been 
«  Btiist  obMiTer  ^  trtdh,"  Jkgaht^  I  sever  ntter  a  folaehood ;  X 
■ever  4etiaet ;  1  ttNc  ea  litCk  aa  I  eaa/*  fte.  Finally-^  I  defy  my 
Mtlerest  enemy  to  aflfali  I  ever  told  an  untruth.'*  On  the  best 
frovnrls,  therefor^  we  have  established  one  important  p<Hat-*that 
every  statement  in  these  volumes  is  trwe.  The  fair  authoress  appears 
te  have  been  on  terms  of  intimnry  with  the  mo8t  celebrated  of  her 
contemperaries ;  and  has  favoured  us  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
their  characters.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  given  us  at  full 
length — her  owit.  Tills  we  shall  hrst  notice,  ils  it  may  enable  tho 
reader  to  appreciate  justly  the  valae  of  her  other  perletmances  in  the* 
aaae  Matt  She  poeaeased  a  aatvral  love  for  tlie  mosea/'  which^ 
]raever»  abe  wm  alwaya  leSimetaat  to  betray.  The  docility  of  her 
tBBFCr  learaing  easy  to  her ;  she  daaced,  saag,  sad  embroideredy 
4ai  had  a  taste  for  all  Jine  works.  Though  lively  to  excesBy  the 
Momest  her  attention  was  claimed  by  her  lessons,  she  beeame  all 
silence,  and  her  application  wns  so  rlof^e  as  generally  to  cost  her  a 
fiervoiis  head-ache.     Her  iKiturai  disposition  one  extremely 

difiicult  U)  inaiiaijo — meek,  yet  lively— humble,  yet,  when  rouf?ed,  her 
f^ensatioDs  u  ere  such  as  for  ever  to  seal  her  lips  and  ears  to  tlmse  who 
had  oiteuded  her.  Her  feelings  were  invariably  generoua,  arid  a  liberal 
way  of  thinkmg'  characterized  her  eoadoct  through  life.  In  affairs  of 
nawent,  her  nataral  genius  diapoasd  ber  to  rafleetioD,  though  in  triflea 
ihflrima  of  a  gay  aad  taeoaaiderate  tm.  The  aoatrast  presented  byt 
MMOOoypoailx  qualitiea  eonstitnted  ber  principal  charm»  and  made  her 
the  dr  light  of  those  with  wheat  she  1»^  She  was  remarkable  also 
for  the  clearness  of  her  ideas ;  a  quality  which  extorted  from  the  Pdre 
Elis^,  snrireoTi  to  the  King  of  France,  the  exclamation,  "  Dieu! 
eomme  vos  idees  sont  claires  et  nettes!"  However,  though  subject 
to  be  complimented  with  expressions  of  this  kind,  she  was  humblo 
enough  to  ascril)e  her  great  superiority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex  to  hep 
«ducatiou.  Instead  of  skipping  over  a  rope,  she  iuul  been  taught  to 
pay  visits  and  to  receive  tbem,  and  to  suppose  herself  a  lady  receiving 
ooMpaay.  Mnreovcr,  aU  had  been  too  «Mk  to  be  tossed  about,  nrhen 
m  iAtet^*«n  evil  practice  too  eeminon  among  English  norses.  Then 
fur  her  wtmraMtf  t  thongh  all  obedience  in  iadilerent  matten»  no  power 
en  awrti  could  have  fitinied  her  into  a  measure  condeamed  by  her  con- 
asience.  Modesty,  of  course,^  she  held  in  high  esteem,  aa  the  chief 
crnament  of  the  sex.  "  The  woman,"  she  observes,  "  that  surrenders 
her  chaptTty,is  universnlly  despised."  The  Countess  of  Suffolk,  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Queer  (  proline,  her  erodmother,  she  ninde  the 
**  pattern  of  her  manaers,"  and  so  prolound  is  the  respect  siie  ex- 
presses for  that  hidy,  that  she  pruhably  made  her  the  pattern  also  of 


*  Mamatn  ef      Hvgnvise  of  AnMptA,  mMia  Iqi  hsnsH*'   4  vsls*  8«» 

lisadia»  CdBwiiBj  iflsa* 
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her  morals.  Her's  was  a  soul  of  f^roat  magnanimity,  and  accessible 
to  sensations,  neither  of  envy  nor  hatred.  Thua  blessed  by  nature 
aT)(i  eclueation,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam  that  she  wa9 
the  comfort  of  both  her  husbands. 

Her  face  and  form  were  such  aa  indicated  the  divinity  within, 
Iiady  Berkeley,  her  mother^  had  oonMived  a  dislike  to  her  from  her 
birth ;  which  was  often  ^  attended  wHh  personal  chastisenent  for  her 
StourderiesJ*  This  tieatmeat  prodncea  in  her  that  look  of  blended^ 
modesty  and  timidity,  which,  contrasted  with  her  vivadty  and  playfal- 
TkMf  fascinated  every  beholden  It  was  a  n  ntterof  regret  to  her  that 
no  picture  of  her  had  ever  done  her  jnstice.  The  one  done  by  Romney  by 
no  means  conveys  a  just  idea  of  her  face  or  figure.  He  deserves, 
however,  great  praise  for  that  which  he  oTeruted  of  her  two  sons, 
Berkeley  and  Keppel.  "  These  two  elegant  young  men  were  models 
for  an  artist."  Even  Reynolds,  after  six  sittings,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  In  his  defence  he  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  wa.s 
scolding  him  for  his  refusal  to  finish  the  portrait^ — there  is  some* 
thing  so  comical  in  tlie  lady's  face,  that  all  my  art  cannot  detoribe  it/' 
Comical  /<— Johnson  repeated  tlie  word  ten  times,  and  every  time  in  a 
different  tone>  and  ended  in  an  angry  one.  "  J*ai  vn  dps  fcmmes  plus 
belles,  pent-§tre,'^  said  a  Madame  de  Vauclose  to  Mrs.  Montane; 
**mais,  ponr  9i}  physio^n^omie,  Grand  Dieu  !  j'ai  ln,j'ai  6crit  bcancoup 
de  Romans,  i  .ais  elle  ies  a  tous  dans  sa  physiognomic."  From  the 
period  of  her  presentation  she  was  courted  by  the  men,  and  received 
by  the  world,  in  general,  in  a  way  that  might  have  turned  the  head  of 
any  other  young  creature  ;  but  this  homage  made  her  only  the  more 
diffident  and  humble,  and  **  it  was  just  that  look,  which  no  one  else 
kadt"  that  endeared  her  to  every  one;  **  Bat^^lle  anssi  jolie  V*  .asked 
Madame  de  Polignae  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  **  A-t-eHe  antant  d'eapiit 
que  le  monde  dit?*' — And  what  did  yon  answer  f**  said  I  to  the 
Duke. — "  I  told  her,*'  said  he, "  that  we  had  twenty  women  at  conrt 
more  liandsome  than  yon ;  mais  pour  les  graces,  et  Tesprit,  pas  one/* 
As  no  painter  could  be  found  to  rlo  justice  to  the  "  inexprcs«5!ble  chami" 
of  her  face,  it  is  fortunate  i\>r  us,  that  ^hc  has  herself  undertaken  to 
convey  a  correct  im]>ressiou.  iShe  enjoyed  great  advantacfes  for  the 
execution  of  this  task,  viz.  a  quickness  of  observation  that  never  t'ailed 
to  discern  the  "  ctfect"  her  appearance  produced,  and  an  excelient 
memory,  that  treasured  up  and  retained  to'  old  age  every  compliment 
that  had  been  paid  her  in  yonth. 

Of  her  taste,  her  aoqnureuentB,  and  learning,  these  .volnmea 
will  afford  anfficient  evidence,  to  those  who  have  patience  enough 
to  read  them,  and  understanding  to  fathom  the  depth  of  her  obser- 
vations. Of  that  critical,  as.  well  as  philosophical  turn  of  thought, 
which  pervades  them,  we  can  nfford  hut  one  or  two  specimens.  "  It 
was  not  chance  which  formed  it/"  (she  is  speakincf  of  the  (Jom6die  Fran- 
(-jiise) — «  Louis XIV.  in  disseminating  a  general  emulation  in  the  fine 
arts,  created,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exjiression,  the  great  Corncille 
and  the  inimitable  Moli^re.*'  "  A  barber, '  (she  is  criticising  the  i>ar- 
bier  de  Seville,)  should  never  be  the  hero  of  a  play.  A  barber  never 
enters  into  the  society  of  the  bean  monde*  He  may  be  allowed  to  appear 
at  intervals,  but  onght  never  to  be  tlie  hero/'-^he  wjaa  deputed  ^y 
the  Margrave,  to  present  Blanchaxd  the  aSronant,  with  a  geld  laedttL 
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About  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  she  received  a  letter  from  him, 
thanking  her  for  the  hints  she  had  suggested  to  him  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  balloon.  Now  she  had  made  no  observations,  only 
asked  him  questions.  But  ignorance,  **  from  it's  constant  enquiry, 
has  frequently  produced  something  new  to  those,  who  have  lost  their 
combinations,  Ijy  being  too  abstract."—-**  Murder  and  assassination 
are  not  only  dartroetiva  in  tbeniMlTes,  but,  if  possible^  still  more  de- 
stmetiTe  in  their -oonsequences.  The  practice  ef  eheddinf^  blood  nn- 
jusdy,  andoftenwantonlyyblnntatbe  conscience,  and  paves  the  way  to 
crcry  crime'*    This  observation  is  verified  in  the  ancient  Greeks,  &c« 

Aioney  is  a  species  of  property  of  such  extensive  use,  as  greatly  to 
inflame  the  appetite." — Hesiod  says,  that  God  has  placed  labour  as 
a  gtmrd  to  virtue — I  approve  every  regulation  that  tends  to  prevent 
idleness."' — "  Opulenre  does  not  consist  in  the  riches,  but  in  the  man- 
ners of  a  nation." — "  Italian  a  utliors,  1  tliink,  in  general  are  not  amus- 
ing, but  the  tragedies  of  Alderi  are  very  fine — Dante  is  very  obscure.** 
— ^  Metastasio  enchants  by  the  softness  and  harmony  of  his  poetry/' 
^  Meratori  snrprim  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  but  be 
IS  without  purity  or  elegance."—-**  MonteiE(l|uieu»  among  the  French 
writers,  expresses  himself  with  much  preciaion/'— Tlmt  cnrioufl  wri- 
ter, Mandeville,  who  is  always  entertaining,  if  be  does  not  inetmct,  &c/' 
J—**  For  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  the  earth  I  recognize  the 
phirality  of  worlds." — Had  all  tho  lenrncd  men  treated  this  subject, 
and  cjtplained  it  with  the  cleaniLss  and  precision  of  Fontenellc,  there 
would  have  been  no  occult  feciences." — "  After  Fontcnelle,  I  admire 
the  elegant  Algarotti,  &c." — "  When  I  wish  for  information  of  what 
passes  in  the  material  world,  I  read  Buffon." — When  I  found  my  mind 
flhangeable,  and  my  ideae  not  consecutive,  I  referred  to  the  great  dic'^ 
Hmmry  of  Me  Bnejfehpm^V—f^WlmL  I  have  no  imagination,  I 
look  over^  some  tratelatlons :  I  select  that  moment,  because  geniua 
is  not  necessary  there,  &c.**  r 

To  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  this  lady's  infoimation-*4he  exquisite 
truth  of  her  criticisms,  the  depth  of  her  philosophical  remarltt,' which 
touch  upon  every  subject  from  tlie  philosophy  of  dancing,  to  that  of 
government  and  morals — and  the  en^nijinsr  simplicity  and  unaffected 
tone  by  wliich  they  are  recommended,  would  demand  more  pages  than 
we  have  been  able  to  a  fiord  lines.  "  Oh  !  there  you  are,"  exclaimed 
Charlea  Fox  to  her  at  the  asdembiy,  where  he  saw  her  first  as  Mar- 
gravine ;  **  I  wonder  what  you  will  do  with  your  education  ;  it  will  em- 
bamss  you  much."  We  tliink  these  was  reason  in  his  wonder ;  more 
espeeially  if  the  Margravine  was  in  the  habit  of  favouring  her  audi- 
tors  with  reflections  so  profound  and  diversified  as  those  with  which 
she  has  indulged  her  readers.  Lady  Morgan,  perhaps,  though  we 
speak  with  hesitation,  (more  modest  in  this  than  onr  critical  brethren, 
who  invariably  have  "  no  hesitation,*')  is  the  only  livinsr  anthoress 
that  can  be  compared  with  hov  His-lincss.  in  the  extent  of  her  readings 
and  the  boldness  and  originality  of  her  speculations. 

From  the  philoso]»hical  nature  of  her  reflections,  the  reader  may  be 
led  to  expect  much  new  light  upon  the  charaetcrs  of  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  (she  associated.  Tliere  are,  however,  but  three 
characters  in  her  book — her  own,  her  mother's,  and  her  first  bus* 
hand's.   These  she  had  good  opportunil^s  of  study  i  ng,  and,'  not  bein§r 
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of  a  very  rare  or  romplex  d^^arription,  they  were  easily  learned.  The 
first  we  have  eudeavourcd  to  cxlnhit.  Her  mother's  is  seen  to  mmt  ad* 
vantage  on  the  occasion  or  tlie  fair  authoress's  first  appearance  in  the 
VForldy  when,  it  must  be  owned,  her  reception  was  not  over  cordiaL 

Being  wrappeii  up  lu  a  piece  of  Aannel,  and  without  much  attention 
depoeited  in  the  great  elbow-chair,  at  her  ladyship's  b^*side,  with 
naitlier  eloUiMy  not  iret*iiirae  prepared,  I  was  left  in. despair,  fyr  m 
whik^  to  my  iiite**'  Ledy  A^lanarle  cemiiif  in  to  maJee  ciTil  enqiii- 
f]£«  after  the  faoftlth  of  the  invalid  aid  the  stninger,  had  very  neafly 
deprived  the  world  of  her,  who  wae  iMnm  te  be  the  ^  delight''  of  every 
one,  and  us  of  her  history,  by  preparing  to  sit  down  in  the  arm-chair, 
where  she  had  at  first  obser^'ed  nothing  hwt  a  pioce  of  flannel.  Lady 
Albemarle  desired  that  the  infant  might  be  brought  to  the  window, 
that  she  might  judge  of  the  probability  of  its  existence.  It's  a 
miserable  thing,  and  cannot  live,"  exclaimed  Lady  Berkeley.  For- 
tunately for  the  future  Margravine,  Lady  Albemarle  judged  other* 
trise.  The  infiuitfe  feoe  being  nMOvered,  1^  hclplese  Uttie  beinap 
opened  ite  eyes,  oa.  If  to  hail  tl^  Uglit  of  -day ;  aad  ae  they  appeated 
very  bright,"  Lady  Albemaik  coMeived  beneeof  ite  liviag.  8ho> 
therefore,  took  upon  herself  to  give  saoli  oideie  as  might  at  least 
allow  the  infaal  fair  play,  and  which  the  mother}  partly  from  de^air^ 
and  partly  from  disappointment  at  its  proving  a  female,  whea  eho 
Jiafl  predetermined  it  should  be  n  boy,  had  ne^leetedto  give. 

Of  lier  sister,  Lady  Gcorgiaua,  there  is  iiotliinfi;'  said  partimlMrly 
worthy  of  observation;  except  her  mode  of  contidintr  to  our  authoi-esa 
the  secret  of  her  attachment  to  the  nobleman  with  wiiom,  upon  tinding 
the  couisc  of  her  love  not  to  run  so  smooth  as  was  to  be  wished, 
she  evettteally  disappeaied.  One  night,  when  my  mother  was  aiiecp» 
Irfftdy  (koifiaaftcaine  to  aty  hed-eide,  bariag'flteleti  silently  fkM  Mr 
and  wUspeied,  *  My  Bcaey»  I  aa  la  lova.'*  Ailir  the  elopo^ 
nent  of  this  sister,  Bessy  was  sentenced  to  sleep  In  tlweaM  looia 
with  her  mother  till  she  was  married* 

The  next  remarkable  circumstance  in  her  history  is  a  re<^uiRif5on 
made  to  her,  at  some  sacred  musical  festival,  by  desire  of  the  bi-s/wp 

GlmiceHieTy  that  she  would  hold  one  of  the  plates  for  the  money 
to  be  colieeted  for  the  poor.  "  As  I  naturally  felt  abashed  in  a  si- 
tuation, where  I  was  so  conspicuous,  I  averted  my  face,  when  I  enrt* 
sied  for  the  guineas  that  were  given,  and  they  all  fell  slidii^  from 
tho  ptate^  to  the  dbmay  of  tiie  two  hei^lee  who  attended.?  Not« 
WithetftJtdieg  a  ibw  caniahiee  of  tide  kind,  and  the  teasinf  fpsllolta* 
tioaa  of  smton^  faYovred  by  her  mother,  her  life  at  that  period  was 
indil^eiently  merry.  *^  I  danced  aad  emig,  and  wrote  poetry,  and 
langhcd  with  my  yeong  firiends,  with  my  aoonatomed  falkrity,  witheat 
restraint  or  fear;  comme  le  Chevalier  Bayard,  sans  peur  etsane  io» 
jprocbe.    But  helas  !  this  state  was  not  of  Innrr  fin  rat  ion." 

'I'he  most  serious  interruption  to  her  ti  ai  qinllity  was  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Craven's  wilful  and  obstinate  determination  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  The  urgency  of  friends,  the  intercessions  of  relatives,  and  tho 
poiscveiance  of  Mr.  Craven,  prevail  upon  her,  at  length,  te  allow  tllo 
eetUeniinte  -to  ho  mado.  She*  wae  .oiimd  the  ehoiee  of  the  aeai  In 
LokeBterahiia^  or  thahia  BorMisey^lbrlitr  place  ol^  leridenee. 
vsSmA  in  vliiftb  ^Itiw  tm  eMtioe  Iho  laadfy  laHrefl*  ky^  -Mm-  ho 
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said  it  was  ia  Berksliir.'^,  I  rt^plied,  that  ou^ht  to  be  the  place.  When 
matters  of  serious  moment  were  placed  betore  me,  my  natural  genius 
led  me  to  reflection,  Sec/' 

♦  Mr.  ,  afterwards  Lord  Craven,  Imd  received  what  was  called  a 

Sltehed  education,  which  Oxford  hud  the  honour  of  completing.  His 
rwtm  4me  eontinved  ramble.  To  haai  in  Leibfistenliire— ^  drive 
tiie  Oxibrd  stage-coaoli— to  see  a  new  play  in  London,  6c.  were  Iiis 
ordinary  avocadonB.  **  Till  I  lived  with  yon,  my  love,*'  said  he  to  liie 
Hife,**  I  never  stayed  three  days  in  one  place/'  Possessed  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  clelar  understanding,  he  had  taste  neither  for  musio 
nor  the  fine  arts,  and  disliked  readniq-  nny  thing  but  the  newspapers. 
'  "There  were  neither  libraries  nor  liooks  in  any  hon^e^  of  any  Craven. 

*  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !'  exclaimed  Fox  one  day  to  rm; — it  was  in  Lord 
Craven's  life-time — '  Craven,  who  never  till  yesterday  opened  his 
lips  in  the  House  of  Lords,  spoke,' — ^  Indeed  V  said  I ;  *  what  did 
he  say  V  fbr  he  did  not  tell  me,  on  hie  retam,  that  he  had  spoken. 
He  then  doBeribed  to  me,  with  much  good  hnmOnr,  a  speech  tliat 
Lord  Sandwidi  had  made^  iik  which  that  nobleman  concluded  by  as^ 
lerting  as  a  fact  something  that  was  his  own  invention.  Lord  Graven 
nee^  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  house.  Loud  murnmrs  of  dis- 
approbation, which  had  arisen  at  Lord  Sandwich's  assertion,  were  in- 
stantly hushed,  to  give  aodienee  to  a  peer  about  to  speak,  who  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  before.  Lord  Craven,  looking  steadfastly  at 
Lord  Sandwich,  exclaimed,  *  that's  a  lie,'  and  immediately  sat  down 
again.  The  house  burst  out  into  a  convulsion  of  laughter."  This  is 
Uie  best  anecdote  in  the  book,  and  is  told  in  her  best  manner. 

'  Bhe  bore  her  lord  seven  eUldren,  intheconrae,  apparently,  of  almost; 
as  many  years  ;  and  her  strict  attention  to  the  maternal  doties,  won 
her  the  heart  of  Samuel  Johnson.  '*  I  like  you,''  said  he,  one  day, 
laying  his  great  hand  upon  her  arm,  "  because  yon  are  a  good  nmther." 
But  all  her  talents,  her  Virtnes,  and  exemplary  conduct  were  unable 
to  subdue  her  lord's  inveterate  propensity  to  rambling.  Happening*, 
by  chance,  to  alight  at  the  Crown  Inn,  in  Reading,  he  found  there  a 
lady,  with  whom  some  gay  colonel  had  resided  for  awhile,  till,  sated 
with  her  charms,  he  had  left  her  and  them,  by  way  of  pledge,  to  pay 
for  the  reckoning.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  lady  instantly  took 
possession  of  Lord  Craven.  She  rode  out  with  him,  drank  with  him, 
and  gaiaod  a  complete  ascendancy  over  him.  A  scene  of  some  pathos 
ensues  between 'Hm  and  his  lady;  on  her  part,  full  of  dignity ;  on  his, 
of  remOrte.  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  or  anxiety  on 
the  subject^  by  flatly  announcing  one  day  his  Intention  of  going  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  **  *  when  I  go,  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again.'  To  this 
I  answered,  *  That  is,  to  part  with  moV  He  replied,  *  Yes/  I  then 
proceeded  n^^  fnr  as  the  door,  nnd,  turning  round, said,  with  the  great- 
est calmness  I  could  collect, '  The  parting  of  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
who  hav6  lived  together  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  had  st'Ven 
children,  is  a  thing  of  too  great  consequence  to  those  children,  for  me 
not  to  take  the  best  advice  upon  such  an  event and  I  retired  to  my 
o«n  eitting«-roDih." 

She  waa  as  good  as  her  woidy  and  eonsvlted  the  -very  best  authori- 
ties, in  the  persons  of  Iiords  Loughborough  and  Thurlow.  Tho  first 
was  all  flaming  indignation,  and  advised  nothing  short  of  pros^ution. 
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"  Pro9<!cutft  ir.y  4mf?band  ! — the  father  of  my  seven  children  The 
«th(^r  lord  was  inoic  moderate  in  his  counsels.  The  hcHt  thing  she 
could  do,  according  to  his  ideas,  was.to  go  where  she  pleased,  and  take 
wjth  her  any  of  thechtldnui'slie  thought'  proper.  **  But/'  add^d  he» 

leave  your  dmghters  with  your  lord."^**  I  shall  never  forget  Lord- 
Thurlow's  manner  of  MUng  me  [no  doaht^  this ;  nor  how  near  I 
saw  tears  starting  from  those  eyes  which  were  supposed  never  to  have 
wept."  It  was  even  suggested  to  Iicr  that  she  ought  to  commuuieate. 
the  particulars  of  this  Miiforfuniite  business  to  tlie  Queen;  hut  some 
considerations, not  very  intelligible  to  us,  prevented  her  having  recourse 
to  the  place  of  "  last  resort."  Besides,  she  could  not  contemplate 
lightly  the  eliance  of  a  refusal,  even  from  the  Queen  of  England  ;  she 
was  a  Piantagenct,  and  her  proud  .spirit  could  not  stoop  to  an  explana- 
tiou.  "  Contempt,  I  confess^  cool,  rooted  contempt  was  all  I  felt  for 
liord  Craven's  folly ;"  and  as  for  any  ealumnies  he  might  propagate 
respecting  her,  she  was  content  to  he  no  hetter  off  than  her  ^odi^other^ 
the  pattern  of  her  manners,  the  immaculate  Lady  Suffolk,*  whom  the 
Queen's  protection  (Caroline,  wife  of  Geo;  IL)  alone  had  preserved 
from  the  ill-treatment  of  her  lord. 

Loavinj^  her  noble  husband  in  possession  of  the  field,  slio  sat  herself 
quietly  down  for  a  while  at  ht,  Germain-cn-Laye ;  where  the  Queen  of 
France's  ^awc/icr 2 as  she  terms  them,  about  her,  atfordcd  her  some 
amusement,  and  occasioned  her  a  little  perplexity.  Maria  Antoinette, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  employed  a  perbon  to  watch  her  ladyship^B 
cond-iiot ;  who,  betraying  the  confidence  reposed  in  her,  confessed  tooar  > 
aathoressy  that  not  only  she,  bat  the  police,  transmitted  to  the  Queen . 
a-  vegttlar  accoant  <tf  her  ladyship's  proceedings.     Bnty  aaid  she* 

Vous  etcs  si  v^imahle,quc  je  me  fio  h,  voos!"  Moreover,  she  asked  . 
her  ladyship,  if  it  was  the  Prince  de  S  who  came  so  often  to 

see  her?  ,  "  I  told  this  milliner  that  I  never  had  permitted  the  Prinoo 
de  S  '  .  to  be  presented  to  mn,  ])ccause  he  had  a  very  had  rharac-' 
ter ;  and  that  it  was  thoi  Margrave  of  Anspach  who  so  fre<iuently  visit- 
ed me  ;  that  lie  had  known  me  from  my  childhood,  and  had  conceived 
for  me  the  same  partiality  that  all  who  had  known  me  from  my  infancy 
retained  far  me."  She  does  sot  appear  to  have  had  any  personal  inter- 
oonrse  with  the  Queen,  beyond  an  aeeideiital  rencontre  in  the  gallery  at  - 
Versailles,  where  her  ladyship  was  present  with  her  child  (Master 
Keppel,)  i  o  <ec  the  Royal  Family  pass  to  chapel.  The  Queen  noticed 
the  child,  and  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "  Dieu  I  le  joli  enfant." 
On  their  return  from  chapel,  the  Queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  stopped 
and  cnrt=^iod  repeatedly  to  Lady  Craven  ;  the  former  saying, "  Restea 
avec  nous,  Madame !"  while  the  otlu  i ,  with  a  voice  as  aweet  as  her  au« 
gclie  eounteunnce,  repeated  the  phrase. 

Tired  of  Irer  tine  daiiT  and  her  Alderney  cows,  in  reference  to  which 
Fome  polite  ecclesiastic  characterized  her  ladyship  as  "  unc  tres-grandc 
dfime,  qui  ne  d6daign£dt  pas  les  details  du  manage,"  our  authoress  sets 
o^t  on  her  travels.  In  Italy  she  excited  the  astonishment  of  every 
hody,  by  riding  on  horsehack  on  a  side-saddle.  The  peasants,  as  they 
jpaitoed  her  on  the  right  hand,  would  exclaim,  **Ah!  poTera-"una 


•  For  a  mention  of  "  our  good  Suffolk,"  see  "  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian." 
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Gamha  !"  At  Florence,  the  >)riHiancy  nf  tho  iiuiou  rciiiiiHicd  her  of  a 
saying  of  M.  de  Carricioli, — d^ue  la  luiic  da  Naples  valait  bien  Ic 
soleil  de  rAnglcterre."  In  Venice  ske  expected  to  find  a  ebeerful 
city,  but  waa  disappointed.  The  gondolas  floated  on  the'wat^  like 
so 'many  cofos  ;'Bjid  tlie  windows  of  tbe  Iionses,  mostly  closed  half- 
way by  dirty  unpaiuted  .shutters,  "  had  tlung  a  cloud  o'er  Venice* 
lovely  walla."  To  coinpeDsate  for  this,  the  advocate  Stcphano  afford- 
ed her  some  amneemeut  by  his  action  and  grimaces.  "  Hia  manner  of 
ploadliior  wfis  that  of  scolding :  and  ho  held  his  two  thumbs  nprio^ht, 
wiiich  he  moved  rapidly  to  and  from  his  breast.  I  found  it  difficult 
to  refrain  from  laughing;  nor  coukl  I  conceive  how  the  judges  could 
keep  their  countenances."  A  Venetian,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Scarlett 
beat  time  with  the  fore-fiuger  of  one  hand  upon  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other,  might  have  laboured  under  a  similar  difficulty.  'Tis  all  use  and 
wont. 

.  Our  authoress,  leaves  Vienna  in  precipitation,  alarmed,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  complimeat.  from  the  Emperor  Joseph.  When  Prince  Kau- 
nitz  delivered  the  Emperor's  message  to  her,  (requesting  that  she  would' 

pass  the  winter  nt  Vienim,)  he  added,  "  The  Emperor  says,  he  never 
saw  any  woman  witli  the  modest  and  diguitied  deportment  of  Lady 
Craven.**  Joseph,  it  appears,  had  no  wife,  and  was,  moreover,  a  gal- 
lant of  some  note.  The  opinion  he  had  formed  of  her  ladyship  waa 
repeated  over  all  Germany ;  and  appieheusiou  of  reports  injurious  to 
bcr  fair  fame  made  her  fly  like  a  frightened  bird  horn  a  net'* 
.  Hip  Polish  Majesty,  to  whose  oourt  .she  next  repairs,  she  found  not 
unlike  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  face ;  and  as  for  his  miad^ 
there,  appeared  so  subject  on  which  he  could  not  converse  with  taste 
and  good' sense.  The  Princess  Czartoriska^  whom  she  had  known  in* 
London,  received  her  with  great  kindness,  and  related  to  her  many 
anecdotes  of  her  early  days.  Our  authoress  is  true  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her ;  so  that  we  are  able  only  to  conjecture  the  nature  of 
the  Princess's  stories  from  an  incidental  remark  which  they  elicit  from 
her  auditor.  Ccrlainly,"  says  the  Margravine, "  she  did  not  intend 
they  should  serve  as  a  guard  to  that  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  un- 
sospecti  ug  mind  which  she  discovered  in  me/'  One  anecdote,  hot^ 
ever,  is  preserved,  and  as  it  is  cluuractenstic  enough  ci  the  j^ersou  to 
ndiom  it  refers,  we  give  it  at  fuUlesigth. 

^Sis  iiiqidred'of  oie  if  I  hsdhMii  atBeilin ;  -aod  whmi  I  annvered  in  A6  'iiegatiTO» 
aIm  9tid  she  wished  me  joy :  "  For  what  would  he  have  done  to  y<ni,"  she  said,  "since 

he  so  much  erabarrassed  me?"  "  And  pray>"  said  I,  "  who  is  he  that  could  venture 
to  do  aiiy  thing  to  embarrass  you  1 "  *«  Le  Grand  Frederic,"  was  her  reply.  She  then 
informed  me,  that  his  Majesty  had  her  invited  to  dimier  hy  the  Queen ;  and  eveiy  hody 
hv'ms;  assembled  before  he  came,  when  be  arrived,  he  made  one  how,  at  the  door,  to 
tl^e  circle,  and  then  walked  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  up  to  a  window ; 
where  he  stood  to  examine  her  countenance,  with  a  look  so  scrutinizing,  with  eyes  so 
piercing,  that  she  was  embarrassed  in  t}u  highest  degree,  particularly  as  lie  never 
spoke  till  he  had  examined  all  he  wishi\l  to  look  at  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  said: 
I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you,  I  liave  heard  so  much  of  you  j "  and  began  an  account 
cf  what  that  waa,  in  hmguage  so  civU,  bat  with  ataillerie  la  plus  fine,  que  c'ftaitpresque 
une  persiflage.  "  When  he  had  done,"  she  added,  '*  I  did  not  ttnow  whether  I  was 
to  feel  humbled  or  elevated,  or  whether  it  was  a  good  or  bad  impression  he  bad  re  ceived 
of  me,  or  whether  it  waa  satire  or  compliment  he  meant  to  convey." — "  (^uel  homrae ! 
ne  1e  voyez  jamais,  chere  Miladi ;  voob  rougissez  poor  rien ;  il  vous  ferait  pleurer."  I 
felt  internally  ti;at  1  should  like  to  see  him,  and  that,  a.-^  ibe  (nl.^j'teti  S'^tcrof  the  Mar* 
gfave«  undex  thj^t  j^otectioa,  I  shpuld  not  fear  even. the  great  1;  rcUcric. 
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After  tiolbiiig  the  fact,  that  Warsaw  lies  on  tlie  Vktula,  and  thftt 
the  Polish  yonac  ladles  are .  forced  by  their  mothefs  to  wear  Mls« 
hefoie  and  behSnd^  in  order  to  proclaim  where  they  and  what  they 
arc  doings  Uie  soene  is  tranafem^d  to  St.  Peterthnrgfa.  Nothlii|f  grati- 
fies us,  in  our  authoress's  Russian  Notices,  but  the  ttehtknOf  our  Old 
friend  Lord  Byron's  Prince  Mouskcn Fousken. 

After  lonvirig  Moskow,  whither  she  had  repaired  on  her  departure 
from  Petersburgh,  she  proceeded  onwards  to  Piilto\v:i, famous  for 
the  hattle  which  proved  a  severe  check  to  tlie  wild  spirit  of  Charles 
XII."  At  Constant! noplcj  she  saw  from  the  windows  ui  her  apartment, 
the  Sultan  sitting  on  a  silver  sofa.  She  appears  to  have  heen  particu- 
larly atrueh  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Tarittoh  woiAeiu  ^  A 
hilihuid)  who  aeea  a  pair  of  lUppm  at  the  door  of  his  harem^  most 
not  ent^;**  and  .the  women,  when  they  go  abroad^  hare  ao  many 
coverings  aa  to  resemble  walking  mammies ;  how  easy,  then,  it  k  for 
men  to  paaS  and  visit  as  women  !**  At  a  fire,  four  Janissaries  wero 
thrown  into  the  flames,  for  not  doing  their  duty  properiy,  ^  pott^ 
encourager  les  autres/' 

At  length,  having  performed  a  circuit  of  great  length,  she  finds 
herself  at  Anspach,  where  she  was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
Margravine  ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  aware  she  was  indebted  to 
Lrady  Craven  for  the  Margrave's  early  return  to  his  capital.  Our 
Mthoreia  had  obtained  her  mothet'a  petmlMlon;  and  she  eon*' 
tented  heiaelf  with  infotmtng  her  husband,  that  she  was  invited- 
to  pass  some  tame  at  Anspach,  whsie  she  was  to  be  treated  as  the 
Wargrate's  Bister. 

Ab  this  event  formed  a  kind  of  epoch  in  her  life,  she  opens  it,  so*^ . 
lemnly,  with  a  history  of  that  high  illustrious  character, — ChrifltTnii 
Frederick  Charles  Alexander,  Margrave  of  Brandeuburgh,  Anspach, 
and  Bareith,  &c.  8cc.  &c.,  who  was  born  at  Anspach,  in  the  month 
of  February  1736,  8cc.    At  the  age  of  seven  years,  h6  was  brought 
to  the  Hague,  that  Geo.  II.,  hi.s  uncle  by  marriage,  who  passed  tlirough 
that  town  every  two  years,  on  his  way  to  HaHOver,  might  see  htm'. 
He.  was  turned,  fall  dressed,  intO'  a  large  room  one  evening  at  the 
same  time  that  the  king  entered  by  an  opposite  door.  The  latter 
approached  him  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  said,    Let  me  see  if 
you  are  fike  the  family/'   This  mode  of  examining  with  a  lighted 
candle  seems  to  have  been  a  practice  usual  with  the  polite  princes  of 
the  house  of  BniTiR wick.    It  was  thus  that  Gtjo.  I.  rof^onnoitred  the 
features  of  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia;  as  that  Margravine, 
less  profound,  but  more  amusing  than  the  present,  has  told  us  in  her 
Memoirs,    It  would  be  vain,  in  our  short  limits,  to  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  history  of  the  Margrave's  education.    The  care  of  his 
mind  was  entrusted  to  M.  Bobenbsusen,'  who  was  well  ealenlated  for 
the  arduous  task  he  undertook.  His  pupil  never  lost  sight  of  the 
views  which  be  instilled  Into  him  for  promoting  the  benefit  of  wtuh^ 
kind  and!  fostering  the  arts  and  sciences.   This  sovcreiga  of  taalf 
world  evinced  the  happy  effects  of  his  education  in  the  government  of 
his  principalities,  and  the  administration  of  his  own  private  afair^ 
He  was  particularly  partial  to  the  Latin  tongue.  » 

The  chief  occupation  of  this  high  and  init^lity  prince,  appcare  ta' 
hava  been  breeding  horsQ^,  of  wiuch  he  had  more  thaa  trnt  magni- 
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fieent  «tnd«  Thft  ralinf  passion  strong  in  death,  was  discovered  111 
bil  last  illnesB,  when,  long  after  he  had  wisely  oed^  Us  dominions  tc^ 
Fmftsta,  and  retired  to  England  for  the  more  secure  enjoyment  of  his 

plen^Tiics  in  those  had  rovolntionary  time?,  he  conjured  her  TI 5 sj^hn 
if  he  should  he  taken  from  her,  "  on  no  account  to  be  persuaded  by 
any  one  to  withdraw  the  grey  horse  from  the  course^  as  I  am  certain, 
if  fjiirly  used,  he  wili  win  the  Derby  !'* 

'  Tiiua  happily  established  in  the  bosom  of  the  court  of  Anspach, 
Lady  Cratian  aimuwd  h«nelf  and  tlw  MfttgraiP«>  fitst,  by  getting  up 
tliaatrkal  pioess  for  MpK8eiitation»  tliaB  by  the'  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  eneouragdmeiit  Of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  which,  amiaiently, 

she  sat  as  president.  I  have  listened  tO  amusing  ;ind  inStrttct-* 
ive  details,  without  being  obliged  to  speak  myself/'  The  astro*' 
nomer,  the  metaphysician,  Smj.  took  care  to  collect  the  best  itiate* 
rh^^,  and  the  meettnpf  never  liroke  up  without  some  one  beins!",  for 
want  of  time,  disappointod  of  liavini^  his  paper  read.  **  Whenever 
that  occurred,  /  alw  ays  made  a  point  of  addressing  myself  to  that  per- 
son, and  of  informing  him  that  at  the  next  meeting  that  paper 
should  he  read  first/'  Another  project  was  the  establishment  of  a 
SMiinirsr  li»r  eldidreB  of  an  classes,  at  tlM  head  of  irbicli  slMt  Urnai  t6 
he  pkera.  fiat  beve  hei*  beneirolent  plans  were  obstructed  by  the  aii- 
aoeoaatable  In^titade  of  those  about  ber.  In  all  tbe  pleasing  eo-^ 
lours  her  heart  could  suggest,**  she  gave  the  Margravine  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  projected  institution.  "  The  Margravine  listened  with  ap- 
parent satisfaction  ;  hnt  when  I  had  ended,  she  gare  me  a  tap  with 
her  fan  under  my  cheek,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  scorn  ,  *  Yon  [ire  too 
srood  to  trouble  your  head  about  these  people/  Some  part  of  her 
speech  to  me  shewed  that  she  kncw^owr  prople  well;  for  when  the 
intention  of  this  establishment  was  knowii,  not  one  person  recom- 
mended a  child,  or  asked  to  be  informed  of  the  plan  or  rules  of 
it!^  The  Margravine  certainly  shewed,  by  her  speech,  that  she  knew 
^me  people 

Lady  Cravea'ii  piedecessor  in  the  Margrave  ftvovr  WAs  the  €6h^ 
brated  CSaireii,  over  whom  she  obtained  a  complete  victevy*  Clairoti 
is  made  supremely  ridiculous,  but  she  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy; 

She  had  committed  the  inexpiable  offence  of  supposing  our  authoress  * 
to  he  une  cherchmse  d'aventures  a  Pari'^,  and  had  sent  a  confidential 
person  to  wntf  h  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  TEmpereur,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  si^'ht  of  this  English  female,  whom  she  imnwdiately  con- 
jectured to  be  a  mistress  of  the  Margrave's.  Monstrous  supposition  J 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Lady  Craven  should  rejoice  at  her  discomfiture. 

As  I  was  fa  foB  dieas,  and  pitibably  had  an  appearance  which  might 
9Mke  Ms  &^ifervet,  he  reported  to  Madame  ClairOn,  that  the  young 
Bigllih  woman  was  lair  and  hand^iM.''  Glairon,  in  a  transport  of 
fury,  wrote  the  Margrave  a  valedictory  letter,  in  which  she  upbraids 
him  for  the  prt^fligacy  of  his  life;  nor  was  she  undeceived  till  some 
time  after,  when  slie  discovered  that  this  woman  was  a  lady  of  high 
birth,  and  therefore  exempt  from  those  suspicioirs  which  she  had  con- 
ceived. ClafroH,  however,  quits  the  stage,  and  the  Margrave  loses 
one  mistress,  without  gnininfr  another. 

la  the  capacity  of  adopit'd  ^nster,  Lady  Craven  was  of  infinite  service 
at  the  court  of  Anspach.  She  played  at  cribbage  with  the  Margravine, 
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followed  the  stag-hounds  vnth  the  Marprswo,  and  prevontcd  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  ]><'rs()n  having  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  she  "  created 
dissatisfaction  between  the  Margrave  and  Margravine."  Our  authoress 
was  even  kind  enough  to  accompany  the  Marjn*avc  into  Italy  alone, 
from  whence,  for  some  mysterious  reasuu,  they  reLuriied  by  haaly  and 
secret  marcheB  to  the  Margrave's  domimons.  The  occasion  of  this- 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and  can  only  coigectnxe  that  there  was. 
something  treasonable  at  the  bottom,  from  the  foct  that  the  Margrave 
had  no  sooner  deposited  his  fair  companiorj :  1 1 1  ler  English  garden  atTries- 
dorf,  than  he  galloped  off  for  Anspach.  He  there  found  Mr.  Schmidt^ 
his  minister,  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.  The  Margrave  went  to  the 
man's  bedside,  and  shaking  his  whip  over  him,  sfiid,  "  You  rascal !  give 
me  the  key  of  your  bureau."  And  this  is  all  we  learn  of  this  state  mys- 
tery, which  must  therefore  for  ever,  along  with  many  others,  remain  an 
enigma  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  curious  investigators  of  history. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  appears  to  have  quickened  the  Margrave's  wish  to 
dispose  of  his  dominions  and  people  to  his  cousin  of  Pkussia.  The 
fustion  of  Mr.  Schmidt  had  honoured  our  authoress  with  the  epithet 
of  Ultramotttaine.  *'The  wretches!'^  said  the  Margrave;  *' yoxL 
whose  conduct  proves  that,  as  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  your  whole  time 
id  occupied  in  doing  good."  The  Margra  vi  n  e's  farewell  salute,  on  their 
final  departure,  is  solemn  and  affecting.  They  hasten  away  to  Berlin, 
the  adopted  sister  and  her  royal  brother  leaving  the  Margravine  to 
.sdlitiide  and  her  own  reflections.  At  Lisbon  they  hear  of  her  death. 
Loid  Craven  happening  to  die  at  the  same  time,  the  title  of  sister 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  wife,  and  the  Margrave  and  his  new  Mar- 
gravine prepare  to  spend  their  hqneymoon>  amidst  the  security  and 
comforts  of  England^Englaady  the  country  of  fine  hones,  where  n» 
Mr.  Schmidty  with  liis  intrigues^  and  no  revolutionary  poison»  and  no.un- 
gratefol  subjects  could  interrupt  their  enjoyment.  But  no  place  ia 
without  its  evils.  The  Queen  (Charlotte)  refuses  to  receive  Lady, 
Graven  as  Margravine ;  the  English  papers  introduce  calumniea 
asfaiust  her  spotless  reputation  to  their  very  breakfast-table  J  and  her 
(laughters  welcome  her  return  home  with  t ho  fulhtuiiif^  note:— 

"  With  due  deference  to  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  the  Miss 
Cravens  inform  hcrj  that,  out  of  respect  to  their  father,  they  cannot 
wait  upon  her." 

We  think  we  havs  eduhited  enough  of  her  Highnass  to  satisfy  thfr 
reader,  that  no  reasonahle  suspicion  can  he  entertained  of  theantlien-' 
ticity  and  genuineness  of  these  Memoirs. 

We  have  only  one  word  to  add*— a  word  of  information  to  her  pnh-' 
lisher.  Either  the  Margravine,  among  other  sacrifices,  forgot  her  own 
language,  in  her  devotion  to  the  Margrave  ;  or  Mr.  Colhurn  has  em- 
ployed a  rMucteur,  who  labonr?  under  a  similar  misfortune.  As  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  manuscript,  we  are  unable 
to  decide  to  whom  we  are  to  attribute  the  credit  of  the  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  a  language,  which  is  neither  English  nor  French,  but  both 
at  once,  that  abounds  in  these  two  volumes.  We  will  venture  to  affirm 
t|iat  the  reader  shall  not  open  either  volume,  at  any  page  whatsoever^ 
without  lighting'upon  a  passage  as  correct  and  elegant  as  the  following : 

Votaum  tin*  the  Modk  of  Mpemtidaii  lima' the  bumin  ndnd  ;  dwt  drndfid  dbm, 
which  fetten  theundeistandine,  sad  which  is  uaposed  en  us  bj  mines  in  ouriafttej^ 
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Amon^  Other  ministerg,  my  old  and  reverend  friend,  tho  Marechal  de  Broglie,  at 
seveuty  years  of  age,  waa  reduced  to  a  proscription  from  the  Luxembourg,  with  a  head 
crowned  with  tmttm. 

If  my  orni^yntions  and  the  clearness  of  my  idms  pmt^urrrl  li  liglit  in  all  who  knew 
me,  and  became  the  cmue  of  tbe  comfort  of  both  my  hubauds,  and  the  primitive 
mmne  of  my  «MMmm  «fiui ;  I  ilM conrideied tint  le  thm  d)rtmatanem,'ikM  nediod 
in  which  1  wu  anzfled*  ooatzibnted  m  a  great  nuwim  to  produce  tftm  migiiuA 
muses. 

This  last  extract  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  composition. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  RIFLEMAN;* 

This  book  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  adventares  of  a  German  soldier* 
and  it  purports  to  be  written  by  himself.   Goethe  has  Tecommended 

it  to  the  public  in  a  preface,  in  which  wc  can  trace  some  of  those  fine 
distinctions  and  subtle  thoughts,  for  w  hich  he  is  so  celebrated  ;  but  of 

the  author,  and  how  he  came  to  write  the  book,  we  possess  no  further 

information,  than  what  he  has  himself  given  in  the  bodv  of  the  work. 

7'houghtlessly  (says  Goethe )  was  this  soldier's  career  begun,  with  a  hght  heart  was 
it  pursued,  and  freely  and  joyously  is  it  described.  Want  and  abundance,  happineija 
tad  xnieeiy,  b:^' and  low,  deutU  and  life  flow  equaUy  Irom  the  B«me  pen,  and  the  book 
produces  a  most  agreeable  impression.  It  is  not  proper  to  expect  from  it,  accordin;^  lo 
some  well-arranged  plan,  instruction,  amusement,  and  enjoyment  >  we  cannot  hope 
that  homanity  dumld  gam  much  by  it ;  for  wbat  ia  acoidlea' by  the  neeMties  of  the 
momeat,  la  generally  lost  also  in  a  moment ;  and  in  the  back-ground,  opposed  to  trifling 
advantages,  we  see  painful  toil,  wounds,  sickness,  imprisonment,  and  death.  'J  be 
whole  has,  on  this  account,  in  every  one  of  its  parts,  a  fresh  but  unregulated  life,  which 
captiTSlea  Hums  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  contents  thoie  who  «re.  1  be 
description  of  such  a  changing  and  precarious  condition,  is  made  more  interesting, 
because  the  meanest  soldier  traverses,  as  a  complete  stranger,  large  districts  of  country 
in  every  direction,  and  is  conducted  by  his  billets,  as  by  the  band  of  Asmodei^,  into 
the  interior  of  the  dwelUngs,  and  into  the  closest  relations  of  secret  domestic  life.  Of 
floch  scenes,  as  a  relief,  there  ia  no  want  in  this  soldier's  career. 

We  shall  enable  onr  readers,  by  making  copious  extracts,  to  judge 

if  this  character  be  deserved  :  find  as  we  ourselves  like  to  know  the 

birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  all  our  acquaintance,  both  livinfr 

and  dead,  we  shall  begin  by  translating  what  the  Rifleman  chooses 

to  tell  us  of  his  origin  : — -  '  ' 

I  am  the  son  of  a  poor,  but  respectable  country  clergyman,  who,  imfortunately  for 
iaa,diad  a  few  weeks  after  my  birth,  lotviBf  tbe  caw  of  my  edooatioa  whdl j  to  my 

good  motlier.  The  lively  disposition  common  to  boys  was  soon  aroused  in  me,  and  the 
wild  temper  of  a  fiitherlese  boy,  which  could  only  have  been  kept  in  check  by  the 
severe  discipline  of  a  fktber,  soon  inanifested  itself  in  my  rude  manners.  There  was 
no  wanA  of  maternal  restraint  and  admonition,  but  my  moth^s  affectionate  and  well- 

mpant  wnrd-^  wptp  fnrgotton  the  next  hour,  hy  the  prestjmptuoug  and  volatile  boy.  I 
wa^i  :>oon  considered  as  a  little  Fickle,  and  as  the  leader  of  my  companions,  whenever 
we  played  any  mischioTOQs  pranks,  and  whatever  was  done  in  commoo,  was  alvniys 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pastor's  orphan  boy.    Even  in  the  early  yeai-s  of  infancy,  the 

love  of  aflrendires,  wlnVh  at  a  Ifite  period  influenced  my  whole  destiny,  w«s  jilainly 
peroeptibio.    iSotiung  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  pass^  the  night  with  my  play- 

*  Der  Junge  Feldjitger  ;  in  Ffa&zosischen  und  Eaglischen  Dienstcn,  wUhrend  de4 
^pnisch-POTtnginschen  Kri^ph  von  1806>1816.    Ebgefahnt  dutch  J.  W.  von 

Gotlie.  ... 

Tha  YevagBiflanian ;  in  the  Fvenek  and  Enghah  8ervice»  daring  the  Spaiuah<*Foitu^ 
gnneii«ntoit&06.1«16.  Introducadbj  J.  W.  voiiadtfaff. 
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mat««  u\  4  Of  uutUuu««,  aiui  aotluag  in.  tlia  world  «oul4  h^ve  iAduc«d  me  to 
fctrego  Hd^  plewure,  and  lar  mjraelf  quietly  clown  in  my  own  bed.  Did  %  fin  bfMdl( 
out  in  the  neigUbourh r  cul,  f  was  always,  if  possible,  ont^  nf  tlie  first  persons  on  Die 
V^oU  One  afternoon,  whUe  we  were  ata  di$tance  fzoja  our  liomea,  batluBgiathe 
fiver,  the  alana>gun  aoaoimced  fira  at  no  gi:eat  diataace*  Withoat  aakug  out 
^areata'  leave«  or  enquiring  bow  6t  off  was  tbe  place,  we  j^ttutfy  vaaolrad  t«  go  aad 
aee  the  fun.  A  village  was  in  flames,  and  witboat  knowing  or  even  seeking  tbe  load, 
we  made  tbe  best  of  our  way  to  it  across  hedges  and  ditches,  over  meadows  and  coa-^ 
fields*  When  we  got  to  Umj  place,  we  coqld  do  no  good,  being  too  young  and  aex- 
perienced.  We  bad  run  two  leagues  from  home  ;  we  knew  nobody  in  the  village,  and 
Very  soon  we  began  to  feel  botli  hunger  and  thirst.  Water  we  could  easily  got ;  bai 
our  young  stomachs,  little  accustomed  to  fafitiug,  our  appetites  bein^  sharpened  by  otir 
oevnaoDf  were  not  so  easily  pacified.  Money  we  bad  none»  fiiendain  the  Tiltaige  none» 
we  were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  bunker,  the  impatient  despot,  grew  every  moment  moro 
imperious.  We  closely  examined  onr  pockets,  and  found  in  mine  a  single  penny,  which 
gave  08  fresh  courage.  For  some  time  we  had  fixed  onr  deaixii^  eyes  on  a  country- 
man standing  centinel  over  some  property  rescued  from  the  fiameSt  and  who  every  now 
and  then  cut  huge  slices  from  a  large  loaf.  Having  money  in  ray  pocket,  and  modesty 
beiner  conquered  by  hunger,  we  went  up  to  lum  in  a  body  ;  being  the  owner  of  the 
peiuiy,  and  ootarallv,  therefore,  tii«  laoat  eonragoopoof  the  party,  I  was  the  spokesman,^ 
Vid  thu  s  addxessed  him  :•>- 

/. —  "  Please  S^ir,  have  the  goodness  to  sell  me  a  pennyworth  of  Iweftd.** 
pgoMtHt. — "  A  pcouyworth!  that  would  be  no  great  deal.   Wherft  do  jou  coma 
ftont;  are  all  those  behind  you  your  comrodeal" 
J.—"  Yes,  Sir." 

Feuiant. — And  axe.  thcnf  also  huiu;iv  t" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Six,*^ 
Ptu-^ani.^"  Toko  back  yov  penny;  Imvo  iooploeoof  bread,  aadhoieis  apisoi 
for  each  o£(hoo<lm,oiidMW  iMjoot  wwkoDM;  lM  IoUm  ikit  wkot  biooshc  ]^ 

here  1" 

I  MMwenid  tBUMdifttely  in  my  simplioity^-^  aukf  wottled  to  see  o  Tllloge  on  firei 
This  aaowar  natnrally  roused  our  friend's  Wrath.  '*  Yon  cursed  brats !"  lie  exclaim«ii, 
"  where  is  my  stick  r*  We  did  not  wait  to  bear  the  end  of  his  speech,  still  !<  =s  Hid 
we  wut  for  the  eaecutioa  of  his  will ;  bat  hastily  tmmed  our  back  on  him,  and  made 
diobeitof  our  way  homo,  whoro  wa  did  aot  anivo  titt'laitO'ia  tfao  oToaiogw 

I  could  relate  many  such  stories  ;  but  tbey  would  only  tire  the  reader,  aad  this  one 
will  be  sufficient  to  pHpw  my  early  love  of  arlveT?tiiTe«,  From  this  source  flowed  oliSK]^ 
Adiies ;  wickedness  1  never  practised,  at,  i  cau  testify  witli  u  good  conscience. 

It  was  his  mother's  wish  that  our  hero  should  be  brought  up  for  a 
clergyman,  but  she  died  wheit  he  was  fifteen  years'  old ;  her  property 
was  iiisuflicient  to  educate  him  for  this  profession,  aud  he  vvai^  boimd 
apprentice  to  a  barber<4nrgeoii.  Tliough  Ihla  was  hb  own.  cliaice^ 
lie  eooa  took  a  dislike  to  the  oeeapatloa,  and  was  Ihoioughly  cured  of 
all  afiieetion  for  sargeiy^  by  his  master  dissecting  an  old  woman  in  hot 
weather. 

Just  then  a  season  of  difficulty  (he  says)  was  approaching  for  oht  cowitry ;  tbe 
French  ara:ies  had  corae  into  the  north  oi  Germany  for  the  first  time,  and  wherever 
thay  appeared  they  spread  iear  and  horror.  The  baitie  which  decided  the  iate  of 
Ffc^iaaio  woafimght  in  our  neighbonriiOQd ;  and  jUmnAmng,  with  all  tho  konsno  wUek 
accompany  war,  nxtrnded  to  us.  I  v,"cis  continually  employed,  sometimes  shaving 
people,  but  more,  frequently  in  binding  up  wonnda.  I  now  first  saw,  with  my  owa 
eyes,  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  war;  I  saw  many  a  blowning  youth,  whoee Tigoroua 
iMHikh  proDused  him  a  lengthened  old  age,  lost  irrecoTenAlyby  bis  wottnds;  I  saw  hue 
(lennrt  this  life,  bewailing  hia  fate ;  and  IhttlB  Utflific  BgBKWt  flHuttt  M  hst»  the  Mtt 
wardly  showy  condition  of  a  poldier. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  filUngs-in  of  the  pictnre>  the  ontiine 

of  which  has  been  sketched : 

A  person  came  to  fetch  my  master  to  visit  some  woiraded  men,  y>'ho  wptc  in  n  pnh* 
lie-house  near  at  band  :  I  ran  thither  immediately,  but  whether  my  master  weutor  not, 
iMwarlaaoMdy  even  to  this  day.  The  hooatt'WMaiaeady  mmadud  with  aaaia  Knadi 
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bit  bona  and  fcxle  away ;  buit  fa  som^  4^parted  others  arrived,  so  that  the  house  vrm 
continually  crowded.  The  yvine  which  had  been  brought  up  ready,  was  ftooii  ail  dmnk; 
the  calls  for  it  then  became  loud,  and  they  were  (^nforr  ed  by  Tudent  blows.  I  got  a  few 
knockfi  in  the  ribs  and  some  slaps  in  the  ftire,  which  I  took  '^^n'  prttir^Titly.  Tho  Irvnri- 
loid  told  me  to  help  his  s^rrants  in  bringing  wine  up  out  of  the  cellar  to  satisfy  these 
impatimt  MUien, mA  I  wttHngly  did,  ft»rit  wa  not  potaSble  hnniBdlately  i»makp^, 
I  bad  been  five  or  six  timet  into  the  cellar,  when  an  opportanity  of  running  awai" 
offered  ;  with  one  bound  I  was  out  of  the  house,  carrying  with  me  two  bottles  Of  vnM  j 
and,  being  favonred  bv  the  darkness^  I  reached  home  viUiout  difficulty. 

Bat  oar  honse  was  in  tihe  tnine  eoadilioane  ^ene  I  liad  Mfc,  and  m  ctens^fl  trfcl 
French  soldiers,  that  I  thought  it  better  not  to  go  in.  I  hid  mytielf,  therefore,  behind 
a  well,  near  the  house,  where  I  found  a  Prussian  fusileer,  who  had  been  shot  througi^ 
the  arm,  and  received  a  stab  in  the  breast.  He  moaned  piteously,  and  complained  m 
being  very  hungry,  not  having  eaten  any  thinff  ftr  twenty-four  hours.  My  compassion 
was  excited,  1  immediately  gavp  him  some  wine,  and  uftci'v>-rird'^  bnstcned  towards  the 
)u>use ;  no  lonfec  dreading  the  dai^er^  X  walked  softly  iu#  crept  und^r  th@  stairs,  and 
Ifoqg^t  out  a  loaf,  iriUi  which  I  hastened  baolc  to  na  Piraaaian.  The  half-starved 
nan  eagerly  derouxed  the  hiead,  and  the  sight  of  Ida  enjoyment  gave  me  much 
pleasure.  When  he  was  snti«fi<pd,  he  thanked  me  heaztiiy)  and  wished  me  all  kind<?  of 
good  luck.  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  there  waa  no  colder  place  than  the  well,  so 
I  thoim;ht  it  wmld  he  better  to  conduct  him  to  the  infimiary,  the  only  lasaxetto  I  knew 
of.  Before  we  had  gone  half  the  way,  we  were  both  stopped  by  a  party  of  soldiers* 
wandering;  about  ;  and  one  of  theni,  coTninfi  rinse  to  my  companion,  briwl»'d  out  : 
"Hollo,  Prussian  1  Uh,  tliy  cuisod  Kong  !  '  1  bUii  lusld  tlie  second  bottiu  ot  wiuo  ia 
ay  hand,  without  thinking  of  it ;  instantly  it  waa  taken  away,  the  wine  drunk,  and 
more  demanded.  I  could  not  possibly  procure  any  more,  and  blows  immediately  followed. 
At  length  they  closely  examined  all  my  clothes  i^d  my  person,  and,  finding  little  or 
nothing,  gave  me  another  severe  blow,  a  curse  or  two,  and  allowed  me  to  make  off. 
While  they  were  busy  with  me,  the  Prussian  had  walked  away,  and  I  haaiened  home, 
having  no  desire  further  to  assist  him,  for  the  sentiment  of  setf-presexraticn^.  waa  too 
powerful,  even  for  tJie  strongly  excited  feelings  of  humanity. 

To  escape  the  confusion  of  these  scenes,  our  Rifleman's  master,  like 
many  other  persons,  left  home  for  some  days,  and  travelled  about  thd 
country  with  his  property  in  a  waggon:  he  then  returned  to  occupy  his 
house,  and,  like  the  other  citizeus,  receive  and  nourish  the  soldiery. 
What  tkey  bad  i^limdered  they  freely  spent,  making  oveff  some  «f  their 
flpare  money  to  our  adTenturer ;  whs>,  being  tempted  by  Ibeir  apparent 
joTiaUty,  and  aftonted  that  Mrs.  Barber-surgeon  should  reprove  bhu, 
akeady  averse  to  shaving  and  bleeding,  he  on^  day  tied  up  bia  biyidlei^ 
aad  sel  out  oa  hia  traveb,  waaderiDg  be  bajrdly  knew  whitber. 

I  entered  (he  saya)  the  fi«treas  of  Erfiirt*  then  garrisoned  by  the  IVciidl*  At  the 

gate,  it  was  "  Halt,  youngster,  where  are  you  going  ?  Have  you  got  a  passport  ?"  I 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and,  in  a  whining  voice,  answered  No. — "  Carry  him  iq 
Ibe  cwnmandaQt,"  said  the  sub-ofltoer  conunanding  tbe  guard ;  and  a  aoldi^imme^* 
ately  obeyed.  T  \Taitedalong  time,  till  at  lengtli  tlio  experienced  warrior  appeared. 
He  asked  me  many  questions,  and  among  them,  whether  I  should  not  like  to  serve  the 
Emperor  of  France  1  He  flattered  me  by  saying  something  nuglit  be  made  of  me,  and 
in  ue  meantime  played  with  his  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  to  make  it  more  oonsjd- 
cuous.  **  If  euch  a  mark,"  he  observed,  "  adorned  your  breast,  you  might  be  justly 
moud*  Enter  the  Emperor's  service  i  be  bold  and  enterprising,  and  you  will  be  sure 
ID  obtain  it."  Thoa  I  was  peiaoadad  to  engage  in  a  service  I  had  befove  never  thought 
of  bat  with  horror.  I  expected  that  I  should  receive  this  honourable  token  in  a  ww 
days ;  but  in  spite  of  my  exertioDa,  and  I  waa  not  the  laat  whea  tbe  enemy  vaa  be«^ 
fore  us,  I  have  never  obtained  it. 

He  was  sent  to, a  regiment  formed  oat  of  the  ruins  of  the  Prussian 
army,  after  the  campaign  of  1806 ;  and,  at  the  eud  of  three  mouths,  it 
being  thought  ftdvieeable  to  remove  these  Germane  from  their  own 
cona^,  they  were  ordered  to  Boulogne.  Our  young  soldier  ^oon.  leaf  at 
^  9fi^of  Mb  boaonrable  bretbren  in  arm8».and»  Kfce  tbem,  made  lre< 
with  a  small  share  of  the  pri^pertyof  bis  nnfortnnate  eouixtiTmBD.  b 
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Oerniany  this  was  allowed,  but  directly  the  regiment  paascd  the 

Rliiiic— 

-oWith  onir  billtftt  ws  vaMtvtd  orden  todflmand  nothing^  whatever  from  our  landlords, 
M  they  were  bound  to  find  ot  nothing  but  lodging.  These  orders  ilid  not  at  all  {dotsV 
UB  ;  for  it  had  been  very  different  ou  the  other  side  of  the  BJikiOt  wheve  the  poor  G«r- 
mans  were  obliged  to  give  us  whatever  we  chose  to  wk. 

bithe  evening  we  got  nothing  for  supper  but  wretefaed  dirty  soup ;  had  such  a  dkb 
been  set  before  us  in  Germauy,  we  should  most  certainly  have  taken  revenge  on  oar 
countrymen,  but  we  were  now  in  France,  and  did  not  dare  say  a  wonL 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Boulogne,  the  yotmcf  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  selected,  to  form,  as  it  was  said,  a  trtinrd  for  King  Jerome ; 
they  were  to  go  to  Paris  to  receive  their  colours,  and  were  thcu  to  re- 
turn to  Germany.  In  fact,  however,  they  were  ordorod  for  Spain,  hut 
it  was  thought  right  to  practise  thi^v  deiusiuu.  After  prucecdiug,  by 
slow  marches,  to  Versailles,  and  then  to  the  south  of  France,  alwuys 
under  the  same  delusion,  they  at  length  reciieiTed  their  colours^  and  were 
told  they  were  to  go  to  Spain. 

On  Jannaiy  ISth,  1808,  we  entered  the  Spanieh  teiritory,  only  separated  hooA 

France  by  a  small  stream,  on  botli  sides  of  which  are  toll-houaes  and  custom-houses 
«^f  both  governmentg.  At  a  distance,  the  place  whicli  wag  to  be  onr  quarters  for  the 
firat  uight  appeared  to  contradict  the  unfavourable  description  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
given  to  us  in  France.  The  white  houses  shone  brilUantly  as  we  advanced,  and  we  all 
proiTii^rd  oursc>Ive8  at  least  good  lodgings;  for  nothing  dot  s  the  tired  soldi^  wisb 
so  much,  and  he  would  rather  want  food  and  drink,  than  a  comfortable  bed. 

We  were  now  very  desirous  to  know  Himething  of  a  nation  which  had  been  described 
to  us  in  such  dark  colours  ;  immediately  on  on tcrin^  the  town,  wa  came  up  with  a 
great  numbpr  nf  the  inhabitants  Standing  by  the  roadside,  and  we  were  enabled  inutn* 
ally  to  ezaimne  each  other.  ' 
<  tfe  cooldnot/indMd,  aseeitaln  at  the  &it  fiance  if  they  were  proud,  revengeful, 
and  lazy,  as  the  French  describe  them ;  bat  die  dignity  of  their  attitudes,  standing  with 
dgan  in  their  mouths,  and  not  thinking  of  woxkj  certainly  appeared  chaiactexistic  of  a 
prottd  and  inactive  peojple. 

When-we  had  anived  at  the  nMet-plaoe,  (pkua  mtfor,}  before  the  biOeti  wen  die« 
tnbuted,  the  colonel  made  along  speech  to  U3,  full  of  admonitions  and  commands  rela- 
tive to  our  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants.  1  received  a  billet,  there  being  no  otJ-er 
soldier  with  me,  for  Don  Manuel  Garcia,  (the  man  became  so  interesting  to  me,  that 
bis  name  will  remain  for  ever  engraved  on  my  memory.)  Full  of  joy  at  my  good  lock^ 
I  srt  out  immediately  to  find  out  the  house  of  my  hli-h  -born  landlord.  I  had  rrrid  in 
BO  many  novels  that  Don  was  a  title  only  used  by  distmguished  persona  among  the 
nobility,  that  I  anticipated  the  best  possible  accommodations.  For  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  wandered  about  the  little  town,  seeking  the  Don's  house  in  vain  ;  nobodj 
would  give  me  any  information,  till  at  length  a  good-natured  boy  showed  me  the  way. 
When  we  reached  the  place,  how  was  I  surprited,  instead  of  a  palace,  or  at  least  a 
reapectable  hoose,  which  I  had  expected,  to  find  myself  standing  before  a  miserable 
deqayed  cott^e  ;  my  spirits  siuik  greatly.  The  l>oy  knock<"  i  tLr  i\r,r,r,  hut  it  was 
fastened,  as  doors  are  in  Spain,  by  a  large  piece  of  wood  placed  across  it  in  the  inside. 
A  rough  voice  enquired,  "  Who's  there?"  The  boy  answered,  "  A  French  soldier." 
The  man  within  positively  refused  at  first  to  open  the  door  ;  at  length  the  represeflta^ 
tions  of  the  boy,  at  ^1  mv  probably  more  influential  impatient  and  repeated  battering  af 
his  door,  induced  him  to  draw  aside  the  bar,  and  1  saw  the  worthy  Don  face  to  f^iw. 
lie  wab  a  middle-sized  man,  already  well-advanced  in  life;  his  head  was  covered  with' 
a  tliree -cornered  cap ;  a  ragged  cloak,  which,  as  I  afterwards  heard  from  him,  had 
served  several  geTieiatio  .a  of  his  ancestors,  hung  on  his  shoulders,  and  enr^bled  me  td 
conjecture  what  was  the  state  . of  the  clothps  it  concealed.  His  lady  wife  was  just  theH 
employed  preparing  the  supper  with  her  own  ncUe  haads^  and  i»y  <m  the  foor  befote 
tlie  fire,  performing  with  her  high-born  mouth  tlie  function s  f  f  n  pair  of  bellows.* 
These  diffieient  circumstances  did  not  at  all  tend  to  raise  my  spirits ;  jny  quarters  looked 


•  Such  bellows  as  are  comuiou  in  our  country  are  not  to  be  fbnttd.in  all  ^MlB  ;  bat 
the  people  have  a  species  of  ftn,  made  ont  of  esparto,  and  <^  gun^banels,- which  arv 
used  instead  of  bellows. 
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mora  like  a  robber's  dep,  than  acomfortabla  dwelling ;  mid,  to  add  to  the  ei^^.  w«  could 
not  imderetand  one  aaodier.  1  laid  down  my  knapsack  and  my  arms,  and  looked  about 

for  a  seat,  but  could  find  none.  Tlie  family  seemed  not  at  all  prepared  to  receive  ^ests ; 
tlif  mily  two  chairs  in  the  room,  if  I  may  givp  them  thij*  name,  were  occupied  by  tito 
Don  iiud  tiie  Donna,  and  neither  of  them  made  the  amailebt  motion  towards  reuguiug 
one  of  them  to  me*  At  length  I  boldly  demanded  a  seat,  and  my  landl<ad  waa  ao 
hoBpitable  as  to  giro  mo  hin.  I  had  now  got  a  resting-place,  biit  it  Was  very  cold,  for 
in  the  Pyrexieca  tho  winter  is  as  severe  aa  in  Gcnnany  ;  and  I  should  gladly  have  placed 
nyaelf  near  A  stove,  bnt  imfortunately  this  ikmily  friend  is  quite  unknown  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  little  fire  which  supplies  its  place,  burnt  so  niggardly  on  the  Don's  hearth«tbat 
I  was  not  sensible  of  the  Ifast  benefit  from  it.  It  grew  later  and  later,  but  !  h:\w  no 
preparations  for  my  supper,  although  the  proper  time  had  arrived.  In  France  I  waa 
able  to'make  tm  excellent  meal  every  evening  on  my  balf-poiod  of  meat*  to  wUdk  ihm 
landlord  waa  obliged  to  give  me  vegetables ;  and  my  stomach  having  got  accustomed  to 
this,  now  admonished  me  rather  9liar|)ly.  We  had  rc»ccived  no  rations  her^  ;  and  on 
enquiry,  I  found  that  meat  cost  live  reals  per  lb.  (about  cue  bhilliug,)  a  price  somev.'hat 
too  high  for  the  i)ur8e  of  a  common  soldier.  I  endeavoured  to  ivell  as  I  could,  employiifg 
both  wnrds  and  signs, to  make  rny  hostess  sensible  ofmy  hunger ;  and  in  the  samn  manner 
she  eui^uired  if  1  had  any  bread«  for  of  tbia  commodity  there  i^pcared  no  great  stock 
atibe  booae.  On  my  aatirering  in  the  alRfmative,  she  took  aome  guHc,  Spanish  pep- 
per, (dried  and  powdered  capsicums.)  and  olive  oil,  mixed  them  together,  Mid  added 
ooiling  water  to  them  ;  in  the  iftc-antime,  I  had  cut  uj)  some  brt- h)1  ni  email  pieces,  and 
she  poured  this  sauce  over  it,  praising  it  very  much.  I  readily  attacked  tlie  frugal  meal, 
bat  althoagh  my  appetite  waa  very  keen,  I  could  not  roEsk  it,  bat  having  aotibing  else, 
I  diJ  at  length  manage  to  swallow  it.  At  a  later  period  I  was  often  gratefully  renunU- 
«d  of  Donno  Garcia,  by  her  having  taught  me  to  niakd  this  soup  ;  it  preserved  me  in 
health,  and  tasted  welt  on  many  occasions.  When  I  had  finished  my  supper,  I  looked 
•beat  for  my  bed ;  hut  look  as  t  would,  I  saw  no  sleeping-place  for  me.  The  bed  wbicli 
stood  in  the  room,  consisting  of  thrpc  jdanka,  two  eiiil-}>ie<  '.'^^,  nnd  a  bag  of  straw, '#as 
hardly  large  enough  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  i  never  au^)posed  they  woold  (pve  it  - 
up  to  me  {  wete  it  ofibred  even,  I  was  resolved  not  to  accept  it,  for  the  moCioos  of  the 
Don  during  tile  whole  evening  indicated  a  numerous  population,  and  I  wished  veiy 
much,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  such  acquisitions.  When  my  host  saw  that  sleep  was' 
beginning  to  dose  my  eyes,  he  declared,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  he  would 
hsrign  Us  bed,  wi^  what  belonged  to  it,  inihahltaats  and  all,  to  me.  I  tried  repeatedly, 
by  ge^turps,  to  explain  that  I  would  on  no  account  deprive  him  and  his  wife  of  fliclr 
bed ;  thai  I  should  be  perfectly  contented  with  aom»  straw  j  but  all  I  could  say  vvaa  in 
vain ;  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it>  I'hey  prepared  themselves  a  sort  of  bed  on  the  floor 
out  of  straw  and  a  sheet,  and  laid  themselves  peaceably  down  to  sleep.  Being  tirtul 
from  my  loTig  march,  I  also  soon  fell  asleep,  but  my  repose  lasted  only  a  short  time.  I 
migbt,  perhaps,  have  been  an  liour  in  bed,  when  1  waa  awakened  by  an  indescribable 
ilchii^^  in  every  part.of  my  Ludy.  I  was  ai  fiyst  terrified,  but  soon  oecame  convinced 
that  my  suspicions  had  been  well-founded,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  uncomfortable 
sensation  was  an  immense  number  of  lice,  which  are  found  in  every  jmrt  of  Sjiain,  and 
had  not  even  held  sacred  the  body  of  Don  Garcia,  i  huAO  utteuJants  of  his  had  now 
attacked  his  guest,  and  appeared  to  find  my  blood  of  excellent  relish.  I  endeavoured 
to  '  ill  them,  but  they  wr  r<  r\  legion  ,  and,  after  doing  e:cccution  on  some  whom  I  caught 
in  the  act,  I  t^prang  impatiently  from  the  bed,  and  sat  doM^  by  the  fire.  This  did  n  >t, 
hswever,  procure  me  relief ;  the  pkgue  (xmtintied ;  I  struck  a  l%ht,  blew  up  the  fire, 
mdllMMq^t  I  would  waitlinr  day^light,  without  again  attempting  to  sleep.  My  host 
was  awakrner\  hy  the  noise,  and  enquired  what  was  the  matter  ;  1  could  not|  of  course, 
oiake  him  understand  j  but  I  swore,  m  a  mixture  of  good  German  and  bad  French  ;  ho 
■siweteA  with  some  haMwosds,  which  were  ptobably  Spamshoaths, tamed  toond,  and 
ai^ain  fell  asleep.  I  was  plagued  by  my  new  guests,  by  tlie  cold,  and  by  wearinesH, 
though  fortunately  havingmy  pipe  and  some  tobacco,  it  helped  to  anuiso  inc.  At  length 
sleep  overpowered  me  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  chair,  my  head  l>eut  forwards,  I  lust  my 
balance,  and  I  fell  on  the  fiset  of  my  sleeping  landlord.  A  terrific  noise,  a  mixtnre  of 
ihrieks,  curses,  and  fJireats  from  all  the  tlirck  iiimu  Jiatrlv  arose  ;  it  waa  not  possible  for 
as  to  make  each  other  understand  :  we  acoldtid  and  swore  in  every  language  we  knew. 
The  Don  appeared  to  suppose  ^t  I  had  been  making  attempts  on  the  clmtttity  of  hts 
wife,  and  he  ah^ed  ]»Basclf  ready  to  defend  it  against  ail  attacks. 

When  I  met  my  comrades  on  the  parade  in  the  morning,  I  complain<  d  of  my  >;ufl'er- 
iugs,  but  they  had  all  experienced  the  same  fate,  which  made  me  bear  my  cross  with 
paliaMt. 

PlB.  18*20.  8  ' 
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Wc  have  seen  that  our  youn^  floldict  i|»6«dUy  acqnired  the  soldier's 

method  of  appropriation  in  his  own  cmnitr)*;  one  of  the  first  lessons  he 

was  taught  in  Spnin,  wns  sarrilegc  of  tlic  worst  doscription,  violating 

the  rospect  due  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  ojiihinrm  nf  thf^  liviTii]^. 

At  Minuida,  on  the  £bro.  we  every  where  traced  the  marks  of  vabtation.  The 
tiXMpi  which  praoededw  hid  aotlneiiwdllcHlged  in  the  chtndk  where  we  slept,  and 
had  homt  the  MooU  aod  cliain.  We  were  obliged  to  do  the  etnu)  thing,  for  the  fuel 
we  received  was  not  ient  for  cooking.  Many  saiuta  wlio  had  formerly  died  on  the 
cross,  or  suffered  luartyrdom  in  some  other  manner,  were  now  in  effigy  consigned  to  ibe 
ianei,  without  oar  comrioDCOt  beitag  puticolarly  awakep^ 

Ailer  catehing  more  than  one  of  the  dirty  diseases  which  are  bo 
oommon  in  Spain,  iHid  having  been  to  the  hospital,  the  Kifleman  was 
so  wealc  that  he  eoold  not  keep  up  with  his  regiment,  and  with  man? 

others  separated  from  it  hefore  he  reached  Burgos.    They  managed 

to  eot  to  this  town,  but  were  immediately  sent  forwnrd  to  Madrid  with 

f'tlit  r  s!iai?glcrs.    Throe  of  them  asrain  separated  from  the  rest,  and 

lost  their  wax.   After  wandering  for  some  hours,  they  reached  a  village, 

and  marched  into  it  with  great  delight ;  but  the  inhabitauts  fell  on 

them,  and  wanted  to  murder  tlieni. 

We  should  mmt  certtfaily  not  hsre  escaped,  fat  we  were  too  weak  to  make  any 
ieaiatsnce,  had  llie  Alcalde  of  tlie  village,  fortunately  for  ns,  not  been  present^  sad 

commanded  peare.  He  drew  mit  from  under  his  cloak  a  little  staff,  which  the  peasant 
held  in  such  res|iect,  that  they  instantly  let  us  alone,  aod  all,  moHt  reverendly,  took  ott 
thehreape.  We  were  sstansUned  mt  the  mnaeulous  power  of  llie  little  ataff*  mA  H  was 
afterwards  explained  to  us  by  the  Alralde.  Every  Alcade,  he  said,  had  such  a  staff, 
which  he  either  received  from  his  predecei^sor,  or  it  was  i^ut  him  from  Madrid  ;  when- 
erer  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  disturbance  or  arrest  any  person,  he  had  only  to 
hring  forth  his  staff,  and  say,  "  I  command  peace  in  the  King  auAiae,''  or,  "  I  ancat 
you  in  the  King's  name,"  and  instantly,  his  orders  were  obeyed* 

To  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  stick,  also,  they  were  indebted  for 

their  supper. 

The  Alcalde  led  us  to  the  puhlic-honse,  hut  the  landlord  would  on  no  accouTit  gire 
us  any  thing,  till  the  Alcalde,  again  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  stomachs,  said : — 
Michael,  you  nraat  give  tiiem  wine  and  biead  hmttodSwtely,  without  saying  a  word, 

or^and  lit^  8]>ewed  his  staff — I  order  it  in  the  King's  name."  In  a  moment  we  were 
supplied  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  wine.  Neither  the  three  strant^o  soldiern,  nor 
the  stall',  however,  but  the  generous  Alcalde,  paid  the  landlord.  For  the  night  they 
ibund  a  lodging  in  the  hooae  <yf  the  etetgyaaan,  trtio  treated  them  otherwise,  with 
great  kindness.  TTiuf^,  (savs  mir  adventurer,)  were  we  particularly  comfortable  on 
the  same  day  when  we  had  been  nigh  unto  death,  both  hy  hunger  and  aasaaaination. 

Pursuing  their  march,  the  three  stragglers— 

Fassed  through  several  laige  vilUges,  where  out  enauiiies  for  the  road  to  the 
Afaads  wen  always  answafod  hy  "  atraight  foniaid.**  We  wandered  on,  thexefoce, 
tSl  towaids  svaniiig,  when  wa  §amd  oaiauveain  the  midst  of  mountains,  not  aviOaga, 

nor  even  a  house  was  to  ho  wen,  at  everv  f»tep  we  sank  knee- Jeep  into  the  snow  and 
mad  I  we  were  both  hungry  ami  thirsty  j  and  had  no  pratpect  of  getting  &uy  thing, 
either  to  eafc  or  diink,  iBtnstiaho0|dtablatagioii*  Ijivery  body  most  oanftaailwt  oar 
sitoatinn  was  very  pitiable,  had  any  person  been  present  to  show  his  compassion  aad 
his  activity  in  our  behalf.  When  it  prew  dark  we  took  counsel  with  each  other  what 
we  were  to  do ;  one  proposed  to  make  a  lire  and  pass  the  night  m  the  woods  ;  this  was 
rejected,  and  we  resolved  making  anothar  effort  to  march  still  further.  We  caaa 
shortly  afterwnrds  to  a  rivTilpt,  and  then  to  a  mill,  Jnit  imfortunately  it  was  locked  up  ; 
for  in  Saoin  the  mills  are  almost  ail  at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  and  therefore  not 
inhaldtea.  Ovr  apmCa  weva  ronoed,  however,  by  dieae  eireaBalaacea ;  we  hoped  and 
believed  that  a  village  must  bs  in  die  ndghhovrliood,  and  in  ftict  we  had  not  piocoadad 
along  the  rivulet  above  half  n  l^'^^e,  when  we  heard  dogs  barking  in  the  distance, 
for  us  this  was  a  sweeter  sound  than  the  tones  of  tho  most  delightful  instmmeat  under 
the  hand  of  anaater ;  we  difactedoar  atepa  towaids  the  apot,  and  vaiy  anim  laarhnjl 
a  viUaga,  hut  a  viDaga  aank  ia  daep,  eictpt  the  daga>  whicli  bwfcad  fiamndeeify* 
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W6~ImcK^  it  Hfv&nl  doom,  but  no  peraon  answered ;  at  length'irs  Ibon^  a  good 

Samaritan,  who  enquired  what  we  wanted.  Alcalde,  Inqvtami-nta  wor<»  thf»  otiIv  wordi 
ire  could  my;  the  man  understood  us,  however,  and  wa£  ho  kind  us  to  conduct  us  to 
ib»  Alcaldta.  He  tttemiiied  ni  from  head  to  tao€,  and  at  MmgUi  said,  I  eaniiot  |^ 

you  quarters,  hnt  if  you  s^fi  p  in  t^ir'  rusii  orfrmria,  (w6rk-house,)  I  will  open  it 
for  you,  and  in  it  you  will  Und  hay  and  straw.  As  it  was  ilobson's  choice  with  us,  we 
•ttepted  this,  only  requesting  something  to  eat,  which  WlEis  ^ven  us,  as  well  as  a  glass 
6f  |Md  wine.  When  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger,  the  Alcalde  conducted  vii  to  dit 
bouse,  wished  ns  good  night,  and  locked  the  door.  We  buried  ourselves  in  the  hqr# 
thus  to  pass  the  night ;  my  two  comrades,  more  inured  than  I  was,  were  snoring  in.  a 
Mfantte  or  two,  but  I  coM  mat  eloaa  my  eyes  oa  rteeooAt  of  die  paia  in- my  feet.  I 
xnight  have  been  here  about  two  hours,  and  my  thoughts  had  been  all  the  time  occupied 
with  the  circnmstttnces  of  my  own  gituation ,  when  a  thundering  knockiiiff,  accompanied 
by  loud  cries,  began  at  the  door.  1  could  distinguish  the  word  matur,  and  from  its 
fMOfebittte  t6  <he'  Latift  word  mactare,  which  has  Ae  same  signifieatiea,  H  ftifl  oa 
lay  ears  like  a  stroke  with  a  knife,  and  in  imagination  I  already  felt  the  inntnnerable 
blows  with  which  the  Spaniards  meant  to  murder  me.  Oae  moment  before  this  I  was 
Ittdf  ftttten,  and  felt  a  severe  pain  in  my  feet,  nxm  I  was  covered  with  prespiration» 
and  did  not  feel  the  slightest  pain.  Without  well  knownng  what  I  did,  I  worked 
teyself  deeper  and  deeper  dow-n  in  amongst  the  hav,  till  I  could  not  get  breath,  and  yet 
the  terrific  cries  still  resounded  in  my  ears.  I-  ortunately  for  us  the  &>or  was  very 
itfoBg,  wSA  did  nflt  |{ive  way  in  apile  of  flie  saaloiM  eievtieoa  of  omr  eaoiniea  \  fluMi|j^y 
if  they  had  continued  their  blows  with  the  same  zeal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that,  at  length,  they  woti!d  have  succeeded.  A  hcavj^blow  had  just  been  given,  when 
1  distinguished  difi'erent  voices,  like  those  of  persons  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  j  the 
adm  first  increased ;  wm,  however,  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  greater  distaaice,  tka 
terrific  sounds  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  length  all  was  again  still. 

t  remained  for  a  long  time  in  my  hole,  trembling  very  much  before  I  fA\  asleepf 
Wbea'  I  awoke,  it  was  Moad  day-light,  mid  fbe  AleSlde  came  at  the  momeat  to  open 
the  door.  On  my  enqnning  about  the  distiurbance  in  the  night,  I  understood  from  him 
that  «pveral  of  the  pennants  who  had  been  drinking  in  the  wine-house,  wanted  to 
murder  us,  but  he  bad  heard  thelx  mad  outcries  in  good  time  Cor  us,  bad  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  had  drawn  t&elli  away. 

The  followinET  is  the  Rifloman's  account  of  the  part  he  took  wheA. 
the  |ieoi>Ie  of  Madriii  jna  le  liieir  first  attack  on  thtj  French, 

The  imperions  and  insolent  character  of  the  French  soldiers  soon  showed  itaelf,  and 
^e  proud  i«vengefi]I  Spanfiaida  did  not>Mr  this  treatment  ao  patiently  aa  tba  Genoaii 

peasantry.    Only  a  few  wedca  elapaed  hdfaie  quarrels  ensued  between  the  inhabjtantS 

of  Madrid  and  the  troops,  several  being  wounded  oti  both  pidcs.  T!ie  Spaniards  then 
begmi  to  be  more  distant,  and  more  openly  to  display  the  hostile  feelings  they  had 
Wire  Bonrished  in  secrecy,  and  in  a  short  time  sevenl  Frenchmen  were  privately 
assassinated.  Tlio  generals  at  the  same  time  grew  more  arrogant  iu  their  ]>retensIons, 
aad  wished  to  make  themselves  masters  of  those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  who 
liad  remained  behind.  It  usually  happens  that  the  conduct  of  some  brings  evil  on 
an,  and  in  thia  case,  ^e  hatred  which,  properly  apeaking,  belongs  only  to  the  Emperor 
for  his  n-rfiitrary  proceedings,  fell  on  us,  who  were  only  the  instrument'^  of  bis  will,  and 
we  were  exposed  to  increased  annoyance.  £very  day  some  personal  insults  took  place 
lelween  inmvUnala  ofhofii  nationa ;  the  ceatinels  and  guards  were  pelted  with  stones, 
aad  aonra  of  them,  who  were  not  sufficiently  on  the  alert,  were  murdered  in  the  Uight. 

A<»  the  animosity  incTcaard  on  both  sides,  we  were  encamped  outside  of  the  city  in 
the  Jvmg's  park,  both  for  our  own  safety  and  m  order  to  he  more  easily  brought  to- 
'^edier  in  case  of  an  insurrection  among  the  inhabitants.  The  guards  aint  I2i6  ClC99hy 
Temained  in  Bladri  1,  ii  i  vrc  placed  the  usual  centinels  around  the  camp. 

We  were  very  comfortable  here,  and  our  tents  were  in  a  good  condition ;  we  had 
'IWnght  bedding  out  of  tJie  city,  and  as  we  had'Httle  duty  to  perform,  we  employed 
eundves  in  improving  and  acfoming  the  camp  ;  we  made  arbours,  turf  seats,  oftc. 
■getting  the  best  materials,  and  the  finest  shrubs  from  the  King*s  garden.  PrinCd 
Marat  visited  us  daily,  and  was  much  pleased  with  our  cheerful  dwelUng-pIace. 

At  length,  on  May  fnd,  the  hate  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had  ao  long  glrrmaere^ 
under  the  ashes,  burst  forth  in  a  bright  flame,  and  was  not  damped  without  much 
trouble.  ITie  infantry  and  artillery  were  employed  in  bringing  provisions  from  the 
magazine,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  our  camp,  when  the  tdann-gun  was  fired  ;  the 
I'M  of  the  troopa  hUBtanedlnKh  into  the  camp,  and  iamiddiitely  flew  td  dnir  tim^ 
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kets ;  the  rrill  to  arms  reRouniled  through  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  minutes  erpTy 
i^g^imeiit  stood  read^  for  battle.  We  mm^ched  out  in  bri|£ades,  the  light  troops  being 
in  front,  ttid  lo  came  to  the  Segovia  gate,  wh«ro  we  liuted.  O^bBeoB  and  eoUiera 
came  nmmog  out  of  the  town,  and  within  it  we  heard  repeated  shots.  We  remained 
still,  becanee  we  liad  received  no  ordcra  to  march;  at  length  the  word  march  was 
given,  and  hy  half-companies,  bayonets  m  advance,  we  forced  our  way  into  the  town* 
where  we  met  Uie  inhahitanta in  opeai  rebeUion;  we  pteaaed  oowaraa,  and  whoever 
Etood  in  our  way  was  cut  down.  The  inhabitants  in  the  mean  time  were  not  idle  y 
from  the  rool's  and  out  of  the  windows  they  Uurew  down  all  sorts  of  thiugB,  by  which 
a  great  many  soldiers  were  wounded  and  kiUed.  Our  cavalry  gallopped  through  eveiy 
part  of  the  town ;  we  matched  thrangh  tiio  atieets  in  complete  cmnpanies,  and  fired 
witliout  merry  :\t  all  the  persons  whom  we  saw  at  the  T^-indowf?,  or  met  in  the  streets. 
In  a  short  tune  several  of  the  stxeeu  wcro  covered  with  bodies,  and  amongst  them 
were  many  women. 

The  murderous  work  lasted  for  some  hours,  till  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  give 
in  to  superior  power,  and  beg  fnr  mercy.  Wo  had  had  work  euous:h,  and  were  not 
inclined  to  ba  sadsficd  by  the  dispositioa  wu  Lad  brought  the  iuhubiiiuit^i  to  show. 
Wo  aonght  a  more  substantial  reward  for  our  labour,  and  our  brigade  waa  not  one  of 
the  most  unlucky.  It  wa?;  Frri*i  rad  in  the  Pluzn  M  /  r,  where  a  great  number  of 
large  shops  or  booths  were  erected,  in  which  eatables  of  all  descriptiona  were  sold ; 

theee  we  carefully  ezammed,  and  I  got  hold  fay  chance  of  a  auall  drawer  ftiO  of 
large  and  email  money.  Without  waiting  to  aiceitatin  the  amount  of  tlie  sum,  I  stuck 
the  drawer  in  my  half-empty  knapsack.  My  comrades  endeavoured  also  to  enrich 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  never  asking  whether  it  was  r^ht  or  wrong ;  for  at 
anch  a  time,  after  the  danger  is  past,  the  aolmer  doea  not  tronble  himself  about  moral 
principlea;  he  hag  aaved  ma  lifii  and  aooka  to  enjoy  it,  howeror  he  may  obtain  the 
means. 

For  our  security  strong  piquets  were  placed  at  different  points,  and  patroles,  both  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  traversed  the  streeta  incessantly ;  iha  nnmber  of  troope  nqoiied 

for  the  city  bivmnu-kcd  rlnso  to  the  pate",  and  hy  thfpe  means  tho  tBBiptalilWMI  tO  in- 
aiurrectionary  movements  among  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed. 

The  details  of  what  the  Fronrh  soldiers  did  and  suffered  in  Spain 
are  gi.  en  with  a  circumstantiality  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  tratii* 

We  shall  extract  a  few  incidents  of  this  kind. 

The  prisoners  taken  by  the  Spaniards  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  terrible  cni« 
flli^ ;  and  wo  often  met  witik  oar  unftrlonale  conuadea,  manned  and  dtwnemheted, 
dying  in  the  midst  of  unspeakable  torments.  Some  had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  of, 
and  even  dissected  out  of  their  sockets  :  «oTne  had  their  toneues  torn  out  by  the  roots; 
aome  were  hung  up  to  the  trees  by  the  feet,  mid  roasted  alive  ;  and  many  were  treated 
in  80  barbarona  a  manner,  that  decency  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  it.  Such  objecta 
kindled  the  rage  of  our  soldiers  ;  they  thought  themselves  jtistified,  yea,  even  com* 
manded  to  revenge  these  honors ;  and  so  the  cruelties  oa  both  sides  were  continoed, 
and  erai  increased. 

Whenever  we  entered  a  house,  we  immediately  made  oar  way  to  the  wine-cellary 

fired  at  the  casks  to  make  holes  in  them,  took  out  what  we  wRntt>d,  but  never  put  any 
plugs  in.  Sometimes  one  kind  did  not  please  os  j  we  then  tasted  a  second,  a  third, 
and  aometimea  all  the  cadoi  in  a  cellar  were  tapped  in  tibe  aamer  way.  I  aaw  dko 
soldiers  of  the  34th  regiment  in  the  cellai-  of  a  monastery,  containing  at  least  fifty 
hogsheads  of  wine,  every  one  of  them  had  been  fired  at,  and  the  wine  run  out  in  mch 
abmidance,  that  the  whole  cellar  was  afloat,  and  one  or  two  drunken  gens-d' armes  ac- 
tnally  awam  in  it.  The  fields  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Valencia  were  covered  with 
very  tall  hemp,  in  which  the  Spaniard?  ronrcaled  themselves,  and  continually  fired  at 
our  soldiers ;  changing  their  place  after  every  shot,  ao  as  to  avoid  being  taken.  At 
BOOR,  one  day,  I  was  lying  wiik  one  of  my  conuadea  at  a  abmrt  distance  from  our 
regiment,  eating  our  pork  in  fancied  security  ;  all  at  once,  a  moaket-hall  paased  be* 
twixtus.  This  unpleasant  interruption  alarmed  us;  we  changed  our  place,  and  then 
continued  our  dinner ;  a  second  ball,  however,  almost  unmediately  afterwards  passed 
through  my  cap  and  my  comnde's  head.  Thia  waa  too  nuacn;  I  waa  terribly 
frightened,  which  may  bo  pardoned  in  a  youth  nnly  ^^eventeen  years  of  age,  in  his 
first  campaign*  I  hastened  away,  half  senseless,  from  the  dangerous  spot,  and  joined 
thehodyof  the  regiment,  where  I  was,  however,  not  safer  Uiau  iu  my  former  place. 
-  -  *  fmi  tlie  situation  of  oui  regiment,  hardly  Mtj  pacea  from  the  walls  of  Valencia,  we 
could  see  whatever  wm  done  on  them,  and  it  wif  an  extnoidiaaiy  eight;  the  halC- 
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naked  people  of  the  lower  classes,  cottnt^rmen,  dtiiens,  no1iliUBIl»  ibUlnt/tiid 
aumka  ware  ill  indiacnininately  mixed,  and  di  lealoiifl  in  dafcnding  tba  vtaee.  Even 

the  womrn  wrro  employed  in  brin^^un^  anininnition  and  carrying  away  tne  wotmded. 
PassiDg  in  the  midst  of  those  who  were  at  work,  came  ecclesiastics,  carrying  a  era-, 
dfiz,  who  ancomragad  tha  oUiera,  and  atfaaulatad  iktm  to  make  a  brave  defence.  *  -  -  Gue- 
rillas and  deserters,  who  were  retaken,  were  seldom  long  kept  doubtful  of  tbelr  fate^ 
but  almost  immediately  shot.  Even  t}in  regular  Spanish  troops,  who  were  taken  pri- 
acmers,  were  roughly  handled,  and  1  ouce  saw,  near  ValdestLllas,  as  we  were  escorting 
two  tliftnirtnd  of  tlieni*  that  a  liantenant  of  our  regiment  ordaiad  a  Spaaiab  diagoon, 
who  could  not  go  Itwi^avd,  to  bo  pot  to  death  without  any  ceremony. 

The  following  Is  almost  an  opitoaw  of  a  soldier's  life. 

Tliecaptain  of  cur  com|nmy,  a  great  wonlii|iparof  dia  jolfy  god,  desired  his  servtmt, 

an  honest  ^vo^thy  fellow,  to  bring  him  some  wine.  It  was  midnight,  and  the  servant 
being  weaned  out,  and  much  annoyed  by  the  half-drunken  captain,  refused  to  obey, 
la^  vexation,  he  maifo  oae  of  aome  diaraspactlhl  worda,  wliidi  so  irritated  Iub  nuotar, 
that  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  to  run  bim  thiough.  The  man  did  not  ^vait  for 
this,  but  Bpranji^  down  stairs,  and  hid  himself  in  the  cellar;  and  though  the  captuia 
called  him  several  times,  he  had  not  courage  to  come  forth.  With  a  view  of  re- 
naiaing  baloir,  he  rested  him^lf  against  an  empty  wine-cask,  which  gave  wagft  sod 
in  falling  he  struck  his  head  so  Tiolrntly  ae;mn'?t  a  beam,  that  he  wns  for  some  timo 
senseless.  On  coming  to  himself,  he  remarked  that  he  was  situug  u  a  sort  of  hoUow  ; 
ha  groped  a^boiit,  m  diicofarad  that  in  hia  ftU  ha  had  bfolcen  aome  planka  $  he 
ittiad  them  up,  and  examined  the  place  below,  which  he  found  to  be  a  large  hole. 
He  wns  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  and  at  first  thonglit  he  had  got  hold  Of  a  snake^ 
or  something  like  it  i  he  drew  back  afir^hted,  till,  again  taking  courage,  he  onoa 
inore  pot  down  hia  hand,  and  diaoovered  that  what  he  had  taken  tot  a  anake  waa 
some  damp,  mouldy,  and  slimy  linpn.  lie  attempted  to  draw  it  out,  but  the  weight 
was  preat ,  the  rotten  cloth  broke,  and  sometlimg  fell  to  the  bottom  with  a  sonoroun 
sound,  liti  discovered  by  this  that  it  was  money,  hastened  out  of  the  cellar,  and  in 
want  of  a  better  bag,  cainied  down  his  ticihdb,  (grenadier^a  cap,)  whidi  he  almoat 
filleJ  with  (loiiblooTi!?.  The  next  day,  his  master  waa  a  very  different  sort  of  man  ; 
he  asked  to  be  made  trumpeter  to  the  company ;  and,  as  he  was  aomething  of  a  mu- 
«cian,  he  obtained  tina  vacant  place  without  any  difficulty.  He  continued  a  doae 
Jriendship  he  had  pienonaly  formed  with  one  of  the  corporals,  and  he  frequently 
t'pnted  the  whole  company.  For  two  yenr**  be  continued  with  us,  though  he  might 
have  left  the  army  on  many  pretexts,  and  taken  his  money  with  him and  never  was 
ha  badnraid  in  doing  hia  duty.  At  length  hia  boBom  finend,  tiie  corporal,  had  the 

S«ater  part  of  the  calf  of  his  leg  carried  off  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  at  the  siege  of 
oderigo  ;  inflammation  ensued,  and  he  died.  "  Now,"  said  the  trumpeter,  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  keep  me  here  ;  as  soon  as  the  place  is  taken,  i  wiii  procure  my  dis- 
charge.*' In  Ibct,  when  Koderigo  Burrendorad»  lie  purchased  his  discharge  for  one 
thousand  francs.  At  his  departure  he  still  possessed  four  thoiisarid  dollars;  but  I 
afterwarda  heard  that  he  and  his  whole  wealth  became  the  booty  of  the  Guerillas. 
^  One  day  as  the  cohmm  was  marching  on  one  of  the  wont  foada  of  tlie  Aatnriaa,  and  qpr 
lagjbnent  was  at  ita  head,  some  hussars  came  galloping  up,  and  reported  that  the  eaoort  of 
the  hospital  andlM^^age  had  been  attacked  by  Bomana's  troops,  with  so^reat  superiority 
of  force,  that  our  men,  unable  to  oppose  them,  had  retreated.  The  Spaniards  fell  on 
die  hoapital,  and  vented  tluir  croal  lage  on  tiie  wounded  and  the  tadk.  We  haafened 
on  to  defend  it,  but  came  too  late,  one  half  of  the  detachment  was  kill^,  the  other 
htilf  wmmded.  The  Spaniards  had  taken  the  oxen  from  the  carriages  containing  the 
eu  k  and  wounded,  and  had  led  them  off,  first  hurling  all  the  vehicles  into  a  deep  abyss. 
All  those  who  had  aooght  Safety  in  Hight,  had  been  taken  atripped  naked,  oianiam* 
berrd,  rnaimpd,  and  killed  by  innumerable  stabs.  It  wn<'  a  horrible  si;;ht  to  see 
these  poor  helpless  wretches  so  cruelly  murdered,  and  eyes  that  bad  not  shed  tears  for 
■any  m  day,  wept  at  the  apectade ;  hot  oat  \AooA  also  boiled  to  be  levanged  on  tha 
torturers  of  our  t^enceless  comrades.  We  all  swore  that  every  Spaniard  who  that  day 
fell  into  our  band?  should  be  murdered,  and  this  oatli  was  rigidly  kept.  The  village 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  not  a  living 
dnng  waa  aaved  from  oar  vengeance*  The  Sj^mish  aoldiam  who  fell  into  ear  hand 
Tvt  re  drowned  withnut  mnrcy,  a  task  that  was  undertilken  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
manner ,  by  a  battaliou  of  Gebmans,  which  waa  with  ua»  The  dead  bodiea  were  after* 
wards  hanged  up  adorned  with  their  arms. 

We  have  8C€d  our  youths  in  the  character  of  a  soldier^  commit  rob- 
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^af  In  Ommuff  anl  saierilege  in  Spain :  ids  ^T§ontt%  Ihe  {uui  «f 
an  ezeevtioaer.  In  Bhootitif  an  ag«i  priest,  is  lihiu  reeomited 

Wliile  we  were  lying  ht  A'ri]iI<  ro8,  a  sergeant  of  the  llth  regiment  of  dragoons, 
German  by  birth,  was  sent  from  Canon,  where  his  regiment  was  lying,  with  dispatches 
to  Valderos,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  hz^ade.  About  half  way  between 
ibe  two  pktces.  where  two  idOagei  are  ^uated  doie  to  one  tBiother,  he  was  atCacked^ 
pistol-in-hand,  by  the  clergyman  of  one  of  the  villages ;  the  sergeant,  more  skitful  j^%r 
this  work  than  the  priest,  struck  t!ie  pistol  out  of  his  hand,  sprang  from  his  horse,  mas- 
tered his  opponent,  bouud  him  on  the  horse,  and  carried  lum  to  the  head-qnarters  at 
Valdena.   The  priest  wu  isetmtly  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.   Just  before  he  was 
shot,  be  srr.t  for  the  sergeant,  andpreeented  him  vrith  his  gold  watch,  arid  4000  reals, 
which  he  brought  £rom  hu  house,  and  earnestly  begged  his  jpardon.   Ha  then  resigned 
Mnsetf  to  liismte,  repenting  of  his  deed.   I  was  ordered  with  three  others  to  execute 
the  eenteoce  ;  our  muskets  were  each  loaded  with  two  baUs,  and  we  shot  so  true,  that 
hf^  never  moved  a  limb.    A  pi ecp  of  liis  skull  flew  against  my  left  side,  dirtying  my 
sword-belt,  and  though  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  could  never  get  the  mark  out. 
AsaremeulnaiiceoftlualMidciilpri^  lem&ilitMy9iimaiSA>M9bQWt^d^ma, 
tiU  I  wag  6dMn»  when  an  aTaridons  9cot  togk  it  away. 

The  foUowkig  wHudk^BtnakiB  one  of  tlie  Mst  vmmimg  oMes  in 
liie  book. 

Once,  as  we  were  cantoned  in  BTedina  del  Rio  Secco,  onr  company,  on  account  of 
Guerillas  having  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  ordered  out  by  itself,  and  in  tra- 
versing the  conntry  came  to  ^  Httle  town  ofl^la  Alba,  and  having  fieen  there  h^nre, 
w  i  w(  rr  pretty  well  kno^vn.    Tie  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  neighbourhood,  in  which 
com,  but  not  much  wine,  is  cultivated.    It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  which  may  for- 
n^erly  have  serv'ed  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  is  now  fallen  to  ruin.   The  whole  com* 
pany  was  quartered  in  the]  town-house,  because  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  of 
all  together.    On  the  gimrds  for  t>ie  nir;ht  being  placed,  it  was  my  lot  to  be  detached 
to  one  of  the  city  gates.  .  Mv  piquet  £he  had  been  made  a  coxporalj  pooaieted  of  four 
fnen.funottg  whom  was  one  oruie  ereatest  wine-Uhheri  of  the  vegiment,  attnedThiele, 
a  native  of  Paderbom,  who  would  do  any  thing  to  get  Ins  favoorite  orinfc.    We  eat 
around  the  watch-fire,  which  burnt  brightly,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  saj'ing  a 
word,  until  at  lengthlluele  breaking  silence  with  a  long-drawn  curse,  asked  if  we  were  to 
ut  there  all  aighC  eoMandtlnrstjr.  We  had  received  no  wine,  because  the  Alcalde  said 
there  was  none  in  the  place,  rLu  l  tlint  it  was  necessary  first  to  send  to  a  neighbouring 
town  for  it.  •*  Shall  we  not  see  what  the  cellars  yonder  contain?"  continued  he,  "  they 
have  not  been  btult  to  remain  empty  ;  the  d— d  boors  haTe.no  doubt  plenty  of  wiue.  * 
I  did  not  exactly  agree  with  this,  though  I  should  willingly  have  drunk  a  glass  ;  but 
at  length  thirst  conquered  duty,  and  I  consented  by  silence.    Tlriele  hastened  towards 
the  cellars,  aijid  endeavoored  to  open  one  of  the  doors,  but  found  them  so  weil^cured. 
that  he  eoold  not  aceom^Hdi  it  without  a  great  deal  6t  trcrahle,  and  more  tunse. 
held  it  advisable  not  to  nin  this  risk,  and  after  trying  them  all,  camiB  hack    li  -  die- 
appointed.    We  took  counsel  what  was  to  he  done,  and  ITiiele,  who -was  full  of  ex- 
pedients, proposed,  that  we  should  take  our  knapsack-stxaps,  and  the  slings  of  o%a 
ittuakeCa,  let  one  6f  the  party  down  into  the  cellar,  and  take  what  he  ooold  find.  K<» 
one  would  consent  to  descend  i^  tofhe  shaft  by  theee  means.  **  Cowanis,"  saidThiele, 
'*  you  would  willingly  drink,  but  will  venture  nothing ;  1  will  go.  Alions."  Thiele 
•add  two  Others  accordingly  went,  the  centinel  and  I  remaining  behind.  I  was  aniioue 
oil  the  time  they  were  awa^,  fearing  that  the  officer  of  the  rounds  might  visit  the  post, 
or  th?.t  we  might  be  attacked.    Neither  ciraimstance  happened,  ana  iu  half  an  hour, 
the  three  came  back,  bringing  with  them  tipetechOf  or  ^ine-bag,  bread,  and  salt  meat.  In 
IdmOtt  eveff  part  of  8pmn,  small  qnantitiea  of  wine  are  kept  in  goat-tAiins,  each  holding 
frbiti  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons,  the  hair  being  turned  inwards,  and  covered  wilh  piteh  j 
atid  it  was  one  of  these  that  Thiele  brought.    We  were  all  chrcrful  and  joyous,  the 
wine  tasting  delightfully  after  our  toils.    As  wc  sat  round  the  fire,  passing  the  can 
'•tery'briakly ;  Thiele  began  :--^'*  I'll  tell  you  comrades  what  happened  to  tae.   A«  the 
otIiciB  were  letting  me  down  info  the  cellar,  one  of  the  straps  broke,  and  I  ftdl  quicker 
to  the  bottom  than  I  hked.   When  I  had  got  back  my  wits,  I  struck  a  hght  to  seo 
^tl^hkt-Ae  bellar  fotild  supply,  talung  care  first  of  all  to  seek  irfter  my  tschako,  v<rhich 
I'eached  the  bottom  even  heibre  I  did.   I  found  it  under  an  empty  citsk,  hat  the  rosette 
was  gone,  and  thouch  I  looked  after  it  till  my  comrades  called  out  to  know  wlmt  I 
had  got,  I  could  not  find  it,    Tlu  y  grew  impatient,  Mid  I  was  obliged  to  reply  to  their 
,  guietatiims,  by  giviitg  them  the  bag  hen  to  cb^w  ^pfyrm  tmvr*   •  11^  matter  ap- 
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peii«d  rather  serious  to  ma,  for  the  owner  of  the  cellar  might  find  the  rosette,  and 
carry  it  to  thp  cHptain,  who,  although  u  good  man,  never  aHoweil  &vour  to  iutvrfere  with 
justice,  when  be  caught  any  peibou  m  the  fact.  We  asked  each  other  what  was  to  be 
dma,  and  we  all  agreed,  that  we  would  tell  the  secret  to  several  of  our  comrades  whom 

we  knew  we  could  trust,  l^efore  Jay-liji^ht,  f  vrry  thing  suspicioufl  was  ])Ut  out  of  sight, 
the  wine  secreted  in  au  unoccupied  stable  under  the  straw  ]  at  length  we  were  reiiered, 
and  returned  to  our  quarters  at  the  town>house.   We  immediati-ly  began  our  opera- 
tknu.   Our  comrades  were  ready  to  second  us,  and  half  a  down  rosettes  were  unme-^ 
mediately  taken  off  nnd  mm  t-Aed.    It  v.'is  Cliristmaa  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  onr' 
captain  came  and  a:»ked  in  an  open  manner, ' '  my  hids,  have  any  of  you  lost  a  rosette  V  * 
No  inswer. — That  b  extraoidmarf /*  he  continaed,  "  for  a  countryman  has  brought 
sue  to  me  which  he  found  on  tlie  road,  tliat  we  came  yesterday.    We  were  all  silent,' 
'•Sergeant-major,  maki^  the  men  fall  in,  and  see  whose  rosette  this  is  ;  if  jou  find  the 
owner  of  it,  put  him  immediately  under  arrest"  was  t!ic  next  order.    The.  company 
was  immediately  paraded*  bujt  balf-a-dotra  wanted  rnscites.    A  further  enquiry  was 
Blade  ;  one  had  losi  his  here,  another  there  j  one  had  been  shot  off,  anotlier  broken  ofT, 
Thiele  also  was  aaked  ^  and  he  answered,  with  apparent  simplid^ — he  had  long  lost 
Ins.  The  captain  could  hardly  credit  him ,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  pass  it  by* 

Being  Christmas  day,  we  were  to  receive  double  allowance  of  wine,  but  the  cap- 
tain threatened  as  a  punishment,  that  lie  would  orderit  all  to  hi;  stopped.    Tlie  whole 
compaay  murmured  at  this,  and  said,  with  one  voice,  that  the  captain  bad  no  right  to 
Iriw  awa^  from  the  soldiers  what  the  emperor  and  govenunentgaTe  them ;  tiiissettled 
the  matter  just  as  we  wished.    For  three  days  wc  n'maiued  in  the  town,  and  shutting 
ourselves  up  in  the  stable  every  evening,  succeeded  in  emptyin  tj  the  bag  witliont  ;iny 
person  being  the  wiser.    On  the  fourth  day  we  continued  our  route,  and  during  tho 
march,  the  captain,  who  had  no  dislike  to  wine,  asked  his  servant  for  some ;  when  ho' 
received  n  c"1a>'^,  thp  man  told  him  that  was  his  T\']u)le  stock  ;  the  captain  regrettrri  it,, 
sad  censured  his  servant  for  his-  want  of  attention,  in  not  providi^  mofe.  Thiele 
irilo  WM  marching  n^r  tibe  captain,  immediateiy  ofibed  Um  s  glass  of  wine.  "  Let^ 
M  tMte  it,  is  it  good  ?  " — **  You  shall  be  convinced  of  that  yom'self,  sir,"    Afker  the 
captain  had  drunk,  he  enquired  where  Tliiele  had  got  the  wme. — "At  Villa  Alba." — 
"  1  did  not  taste  any  there  half  so  good  j  did  you  buy  it  1        As  you  take  it,  (^replied 
Thiele,)  at  least  I  was  obliged  to  pay  very  dear  forit,"-^**  Oire  me  another  glua,  and 
I  will  soon  rejiay  you." — "  Readily,  but  you  may  do  that  directly." — "  How  sol**- 
said  tlie  cwptain. — "  Only  give  me  my  rosette,  captain,  and  1  nhallbe  well  paid." — 
*•  Vagabond !  (said  the  other,)  I  thought  immediately  it  was  you,  and  nobody  else 
lAohad  bought  the  wine ;  here  it  is  !  "  drawing  tho  rosette  outof  one  of  his  holsteii, 
but  if  T  had  known  this  in  Villa  -^Vlba,  you  should  have  been  punished  l)y  fifteen 
days*  confinement,  on  bread  and  water." — '*  1  was  quite  awure  of  that,"  said  Ihxek. 

The  Rifleman  was  with  Massena  wlicn  he  o^ff  red  Portugal,  and  the 
following  Is  his  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 

Five  troTiths  we  remained  here,  and  in  that  time  the  army  had  been  so  melted 
awa^-  by  the  sword,  and  stiil  more  by  sickness,  that  Massena  had  no  hopes  of  com- 
pleting his  undertaking,  and  giving  up  the  idea  of  making  himself  master  of  Liabao^' 
resolved,  on  March  3xd,  1811,  to  retreat  back  to  Spain.  The  works  which  had  been 
erected  in  three  rnnnths,  were  destroyed ;  the  few  stores  remaining  were  divided 
amoagstthe  troops,  each  of  whom  received  thn  u  ea  pieces  of  ship-biscuit ;  the  baggage 
and  the  woundeo,  as  we  had  do  hones,  were  left  behind,  and  every  thing  piepavsd 
for  marching.  The  army  was  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  w  ithout  shoes,  "withnnt 
clothing,  and  without  provisions ;  diminished  to  one  half ;  obliged  to  march  through 
an  exhausted  and  devastated  country,  the  road  in  the  wont  condxtioin,  and  we,  pressed 
by  an  enemy  eager  for  the  combat,  and  well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description  ; 
it  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  we  began  our  most  difficult  retreat.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  had  eaten  up  all  their  little  stock  of  provisions  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  and  were  then*  unless  Ihej  were  willing  to  die  of  hunger,  obliged  to  procure  them- 
selves food  by  some  means* OV  other.  No  man  had  any  superfluity,  and  notliing  to 
give  a  distressed  comrade.  We  were  obliged  therefore,  to  plunder,  and  the  greatest 
disorder  in  consequence  ensued.  'J  he  soldiers  left  tlie  army  by  half  companies  at  a 
time,  and  did  not  again  join  it  till  it  reaclu  .1  the  Spauisli  frontiers,  where  they 
were  again  taken  into  tlie  ranks  without  ji  H  i-lMtj*  nr.  Many  of  them  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  more  than  provision  j  but  muuy,  from  their  cupidity,  or  from  gratify* 
lag  some  other  unbridled  desires,  were  sacrificed  by  the  lereng^  of  the  Portuguese 
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pra^taotry.    W  oe  to  him  wlio  fell  into  ilifir  bands!  for  oven  if^he  were  innocent,  ho 
WM  nade  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  othen.* 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  th^  commencement  of  our  retreat,  I  had  a  small  stock  of 
bcati9,  which,  notwitlit^tandinu;  my  heavy  load,  I  would  not  leave  bebint!.  and  when 
ihy  stock  of  biscuit  was  consumed,  they  kept  me  from  starving.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  march  the  distma  was  so  great,  that  the  soldkm  collected  the  trndigteted  grains 
of  maiy-e  out  of  lu)i>e-dung,  washed  them,  and  eat  them.  W'c  lost  a  preat  innny 
nieu  during  the  whole  march ;  for  the  Tortuguese  being  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
couqtry,  and  swift-footed  as  deer,  made  their  apjiearance  on  every  elevated  point,  at 
the  distance  of  titty  paces,  and  tired  into  the  midst  of  our  ranks  without  our  being 
able  to  prevent  it.  The  lijlit  cavalry  alho  of  the  English  army  allowed  us  no  breath- 
Ipg-time,  and  were,  htenlly  speaking,  continually  at  our  heels,  so  that  they  scarcely 
permitled  vs  even  lo  swallow  ourscanty  meal. 

In  this  manner  we  ran  out  of  Portugal  faster  than  we  had  overrun  it.  To  stop  was 
not  {Kjssiblp,  for,  besides  tljp  f'TifTriv't*  tmopg,  the  peasantry,  who  followed  the  armv  in 
great  multitudes,  attacked  u::>  daily,  and  there  was  no  safety  fur  ua  but  m  coutinucd 
flight.  At  length  we  reached  the' long-desired  frontier^  the  army  passed  the  AHm  on 
JMurch  17,  1B11.  passed  by  Alme  ida,  and  entered  the  Spanish  territories;  my  fiite  was 
not  so  favourable,  for  1  heiouged  to  the  troops  whicit  were  detached  to  Almeida. 

Here  he  remained  during  the  time  the  place  w  is  blockaded  by  the 
English,  and  till  thi;  French  garrison  escaped  in  the  masterly  maimer  ^ 
which  will  he  i  ocullectcd  by  our  readers. 

During  the  blockade,  (bo  says,)  we  mads  a  good  many  tortiet,  one  of  which,  I 
havin|(  been  one  of  the  party,  «nis  tome  of  aone  tnporCance.  Oar  commander  was  n 
ca^nam  of  the  15th  leghnent  of  Ugbt  iafrntiy,  a  German  by  hutb^  and  a  1iold»  enter- 
prising man.  He  sent  me  with  m«  as  n  ?i(le  patrole,  to  examine  an  old  house, 
feasing  there  might  be  an  ambush.  We  approached  it  with  tlie  greatest  caution  till 
we  were  within  five  peoss,  when  a  voiee  called  oot,  **  who  comes  thersl"  we  imme- 
diately ran  at  the  Knglishman,  who  li-u!  time  indeed  to  fire  off  his  musket,  hut  the 
next  moment  he  was  banging  on  our  bayonets.  About  forty  paces  further  wajs  un 
Unglish  out-post,  which,  being  aroused  by  the  report  of  the  musket,  marched  towards 
US  and  tired  sevemt  times ;  but  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  we  did  not  fire,  thev  could  not 
Pf*i  uf ,  tliou'^h  we  could  (lisiini;uish  them  very  clearly.  As  we  did  not  wish  to  betray 
our  intentious  we  retreated  HUenUvto  the  rest  of  our  men,  and  informedthe  commands 
ofwhat  we  had  seen  done.  Ctose  to  t]ieiQad,aiid  near  aroined  wtndndll,  wasa 
strong  post  of  Enghsh,  whom  we  idshed  to  surprise ;  they  had,  indeed,  been  alarmed 
by  the  musket-shot,  were  pr#>]>nred,  and  saluted  us  as  we  approached  with  a  steady 
lire*  We  attacked  them  boldly,  reserving  our  fire  till  we  were  quite  close  to  them, 
and  then,  afker  Jrbig  at  thena,  we  set  op  a  kwd  oy,  and  diarged  them  With  fixed 
bayonets.  I5eing  ton  w  eak  to  resist  such  an  attack,  they  gave  way,  hutnot  wishing  to 
go  boYond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  we  only  made  prisoners  of  the  few 
wounded,  whom  in  their  haste  they  could  not  carry  off.  They  were  conducted  into 
Ahneida  and  closely  examined  as  io  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  army*  but  they 
would  tell  notbinjj. 

The  fortitication.<^  of  Almeida,  though  they  had  been  repaired  since  tl^e  explosion 
formerly  mentioned,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  Tegnlar  ai^va*  and  still  less 

could  they  enable  a  garrison  to  hold  out  against  a  bombardment.  The  houses  were 
still  in  a  most  miM;rable  state,  for  the  besieged,  wanting  wood,  bad  made  use  of  what 
tiie  exploisiou  had  Spared  for  fuel.  A  want  of  pronsions  also  began  to  be  felt ;  for  the 
detachments  which  had  passed  through  before  our  arrival,  as  the  9th  corps  d*mmt*, 
win  til er  going  01  i  ining,  liad  ahvavs  taken  with  them  pixor  eight  days'  provision,  and 
the  garrison  amountiug  to  2U00  men,  was  too  numerous  for  the  small  supplies  the 
pl&ce  contained.  There  were  very  few  inhabitants,  and  they  had  nothing ;  most  of 
them  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses  by  tjhe  blowing  np  of  die  maga- 
zine, and  otliers  bad  left  the  city  before  that  event  took  place. 

A  flog  of  truce  was  sent  ]is  by  the  £ngUsh,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but 
onr  general  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  badly  off  as  we  were,  and  tiie  messenger 
re  turned  mthout  accomplisliing  his  object.  Wc  hoped  continually  that  the  city  would 
be  relieved,  ti|l  at  length  ord^  came  from  Marshal  Masseoa  (how  they  were  con* 

*  The  number  of  marauders  was  so  great,  that  they  had  chielB  of  tfieir  own,  aa^ 
fpejre  known  by  the  name  of  the  eleventh  corps. 
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veyed  into  the  blockaded  ibrircss  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn)  to  niin  the  walk, 
aad  when  dus  wm  accomplished  the  gturrisoo  were  to  cut  didr  wa j  through  the  enemy. 
Irst  destroyiag  the  guns,  tlio  military  stores,  ant!  the  town.  For  na,  w!io  were  luuf 
starved  and  worn  out  by  watching  and  iorties,  tins  wns  a  severe  task  ;  but  it  wa»  he  ^un 
with  good  will,  and  before  fmirteen  days  had  passed,  fourteen  mines,  all  commum- 
cttmg  with  ouch  other,  were  do^  under  die  walla.  Even  man  who  could  worit  was 
obliged  to  msvit,  and  tliotte  who  wereuot  at  work  Um^  their  ataud  oa  the  walla,  ao 
that  there  was  do  rest  for  any  man. 

During  the  blockade  I  heard  the  particuliurs  of  the  explosioii  of  die  magazine,  which, 
when  the  city  waa  ibnneily  beaieged,  had  been  caused  by  a  shot  from  our  batteriM. 
At  tho  very  moment  wlicn  the  ammunition-w?.rsrons  were  stnnding^  before  the  mn  rn- 
zine,  in  order  to  carry  tlie  necessary  supplies  to  the  different  puts  of  the  y,iki\a, 
a  grenade  fell  close  to  the  uagaana,  and  iaunediately  aat  nre  to  one  of  die 
wagons,  llie  fire  was  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  maga- 
zine itself.  In  its  interior,  the artillery-mon  were  employed  at  the  very  moTnent  filling 
Hhells  mui  grenade:!,  and  of  course  were  annihilated.  Among  tlie  iuuumerabie  losses 
occasioned  by  this  single  mischieroua  shot,  we  nrast  place  die  death aibout  six 
hundred  ]>er8ons,  who  had  t;ikF>n  refuge  witli  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  property  in  the 
lortxess,  in  Ofder  to « secure  themselves  against  being  plundered.  A  casemate  had 
been  aaaigned  to  tbem  near  the  magazine  as  a  dwelling,  and  thej^,  wiA  all  dieir  dearly 
saved  go<^,  were  evuslied  at  once.  They  could  not  escape  thetf  fate,  and  would  have 
done  hpttt'T  to  liave  remained  at  home,  where  they  would  probably  have  lost  their 
prooerty,  but  might  have  saved  their  Uvea.  1  be  spot  which  they  and  their  triasure 
had  occupied  waa  weU  known  to  the  iiUiabilanta  and  to  ua.  We  would  willingly  have 
dug  into  it,  and  the  search  might  have  been  greatly  to  our  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
strittly  forhi(hien.  A  pnard  vas  placed  at  the  spot  to  prevent  it,  because  it  was 
apprehended  with  reaisoii,  ilmL  bnnging  forth  so  many  coq>ses  Jiiight  produce  some 
pMtOential  diseases. 

One  morning,  it  was  the  6th  of  Ajml,  1811,  General  Brenier  had  tlio  T^  hole  garrison 
dnwn  up  in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  placing  himself  on  horseback  in  tho 
anidle  of  die  troops,  he  made  a  most  im^ireanre  apeech.  He  praised  the  ready  zeal 
aaa  perseverance  whicb  we  bad  so  long  diaphiyed,  m  oar  aerwe  tolls.  Then  he  repre- 
sen-ed  to  us  that  we  must  muster  np  courage  to  perform  still  greater  deeds,  a  hard 
battle  was  before  us,  for  there  was  no  means  left  of  saving  ourselves,  and  reaching  tliu 
Fretch  army,  which  was  diree  leagues  off,  but  to  hew  our  way  through  the  English 
i,blocla(!ing  troops.  He  hinted  bow  shameful  it  was  in  a  soldier  to  grow  faint- 
hearted and  spiritless,  and  desert  his  colours  in  a  time  of  danger;  and  he  hoped  no 
one  o!"  us  was  capable  of  such  conduct.  lie  concluded  by  saying,  that  any  one  of  ns 
who  chose,  might  freely  go  over  to  the  fiaglish.  As  no  person  gave  any  answer,  he 
calledout,  '*  Swear  then  once  more  that  you  will  all  do  your  duty  like  hrave  soldiers," 
ai«d  w«  all  swore  to  conquer  or  die.  The  little  remaining  provision,  spirits,  and  wine 
was  tlm  divided  amongst  us ;  and  we  made  the  last  a  very  cheerful  day. 

In  tbe  evening,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  began  our  march  in  deen  silnioe ;  We  passed 
out  of  s  small  gate  through  the  trench,  which  was  full  of  spiked  guns,  ammnnition- 
waggont,  Stc.  &c.  that  were  all  afterwards  blown  up  by  the  springiug  of  the  mines. 
When  tie  whole  garrison  had  reached  die  g^ada,  n  detachment  of  the  Bergiaa  artillery 
received  orders  to  set  fire  to  the  miut  h,  and  in  a  short  time  the  walls  fell  down  with  a 
terrible  Clash.  At  the  same  moment  the  advanced  guard  encountered  a  Portuintese 
piquet,  aid  t)ie  soldiery  were  instantly  bayoneted.  In  every  part  of  the  EnglisU  camp, 
we  oboervid  moroments  going  on,  but  it  was  there  supposed,  as  I  aftemrards  heard,  dhat 
ourpowdevmapTiziTie  had  blown  up,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter. 

General  ^renier  ,Uad  very  wisely  preceded  us,  and  gone  to  the  French  army ;  for  he 
had  aurreiHkrad  at  Lisbon,  with  tl^e  troops  undc^  General  Jmibt ;  he  had  been  released 
on  conditionof  not  again  serving  againat  England  during  the  wkt  ;  and  had  be  been 
again  captui>d,  he  might  have  answered  with  his  life,  for  not  keepinp  hh  -vrord. 
We  marched'inder  the  command  of  ^e  Colonel  of  the  82nd  regiment,  by  ditiicuit  and 
circmtona  pnM ;  we  wefe  uomoiested  during  tlie  night,  but  at  daylight,  when  die 
English  saw  «ur  cobinm,  a  tegiawnt  of  Highlandera  «id  of  Ilussaxa  immediately 
attacked  us^ 

The  COuulrv  round  Almeida,  towards  the  Spanish  frontiers,  is,  for  several  leagues, 
qata^,  ■ad  )ne  and  there  riaes  a  broken  rock,  or  there  ia  an  old  watch*tower  in 
ruins.  On  appr^hing  it,  however,  by  San  Felice,  the  country  is  uneven  and  hilly. 
We  had  nearly  titveised  the  plain,  and  were  already  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the 
cavalzy  could  notU>  ua  much  injury,  yet  the  masa  hurried  onward :  cannon  wm  brought 
op,  and  we  got  in>  diaofder.   Our  litde  corpe  was  gradually  IcGsened,  till  at  lei^[tb  it 


* 
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i«w  efttiMly  ditpfvwd.  We  eD  nn  eft  in  the  beet  nnner  we  coaU,  jumping  fion 

rock  to  rock,  climbing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  each  seeking  to  save  his  life,  or  seli  it  tt 
deaiiv  as  possible  j  so  that  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  cloaely  behind  us,  many  were 
kined.  The  leaser  half  of  our  troops  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  French  lines ; 
of  the  othexB,  tlie  greater  pvt  were  killed ;  the  lemainder,  J  beiag  one  of  them,  weie' 

made  prisOTiers. 

A  clobe-tisted  Scot  seized  me  by  the  collar,  a  Husaar  swung  his  sabre  over  my  head, 
but  when  they  saw  that  I  made  no  further  resbtance,  they  suspendvd  ^dr  blowa. 

Without  farther  ceremony,  these  gentlemen  seized  on  my  knapsack  and  my  money  ;  they 
selected  wljat  tliey  liked  for  themselves ;  and  I  was  obliged  quietly  and  patiently  to 
look  ou  aiui  »uy  no  thing  ^  for  i  should  only  have  exposed  myself  to  the  most  brutal 
treatment  by  oflering  the  leaet  reaistance. 

I  was  now  a  ])risoner,  together  with  many  others,  and  we  were  driven  back  by  tho 
English  hke  so  many  cattle ;  on  the  roatl  I  lost  a  good  pair  of  shoes  which  I  had  on  ; 
I  then  made  an  exchange  with  an  English  soldier  for  his  shoes,  bat  I  could  not  use 
them.  We  were  all  sent  to  Villa  Fonnooa,  where  the  Dnko  of  Wellington  had  hia. 
head-  quarters.  He  and  several  other  generals  came  to  see  us,  and  they  all  scolded  us, 
particularlv  the  German  officers,  hecMise  we  had  so  loug  served  the  Usurper,  for  so 
they  caHea  the  Bmperor  Napoleon.  One  general  in  particular,  most  likely  a  G«rmaa,^ 
WHS  pleased  not  only  to  use  the  coarsest  bmguage  to  us  generally,  but  even  proceeded 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  sonic  of  us :  this  ill-treatment  made  on  us,  who  were  already 
miserable  enough,  a  very  unfavourable  impression. 

W^e  armed  at  Pinhal  on  the  third  day,  where  we  met  several  of  our  brothers  in 
misf(>rtuTH',  particularly  some  b(  lont;inf;  to  the  5th  regiment  of  Hussars,  who  had  been 
taken  the  day  before.  Here  also  X  saw,  for  the  firat  time,  the  black  troops  of  the 
poke  of  Brunswick  Ods,  who  had  been  described  to  ns  as  thirsting  for  bottle  and  blood,^ 
and  as  very  cruel,  but  they  did  not  at  all  answ^er  this  description;  they  were  all 
d(j(cted,  Wearied,  and  discontented  with  their  situation  in  Portu;^'al.  Many  of  the  corps 
had  dese  rted  \\athin  a  short  time,  as  I  heard,  and  for  this  reason  it  had  been  broken  up, 
and  a  comi  auy  placed  with  each  division  of  the  Rnglish  army.  The  aoMiera  of  tbe^ 
King's  CJerman  Legion  called  them  in  mockery,  "  The  brothers  of  vengeance" 

From  rinhal  we  v'cre  conducted  on  our  route  by  some  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  tho 
German  Legion ;  and  on  this  ioumey  a  circumistance  happened,  which  places  tlie 
cruelty  of  tho  Portuguese  and  their  love  of  revenge  in  a  characteristic  light.  One  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  name  of  Sterne,  a  native  of  jUsacc,  who  is  probably  still  liriag, 
was,  on  account  of  illness,  unable  to  walk  ;  a  countryman  seeing  this,  o^ered  to  buy 
him  of  a  dragoon,  and  to  give  for  him  forty  crusados.  The  dragoon  enquired  why  he 
wanted  to  purchase  the  man;  and  the  peasant  answered,  without  the  least  repugnsnee. 

To  torture  him."  The  drac^oon,  enraged  at  tliia  inhumanity,  drew  his  sword,  gave 
the  peaaaut  a  good  drubbing,  and  drove  him  away.  The  same  spirit  existed  in  jlU  tho 
inhwltants  of  Portugal ;  men  and  women,  jrouth  and  age,  aeixed hold  of  whaievsr  waa. 
nearest  to  throw  it  at  us,  and  kill  us  if  pos  ;;hle.  I  once  saw  an  old  woman,  as  ve  were 
passing  through  a  Tillage,  struggling  with  all  her  might  to  lift  up  a  <:Tcat  stone  ,  as  she 
waH  unable  even  to  raise  it,  she  took  up  a  heap  of  mud,  and  to  sjati^fy  her  vergeaixci*, 
as  I  happened  to  be  the  nearest  to  her,  threw  it  in  my  face.  Such  treatment  were  wo 
obliged  to  b(  ar  unrcvcnged,  iu  a  country  which  wr  had  marched  t!iroug!\  a  slort  time 
before  as  conquerors  aud  mastcis  ;  of  course,  in  these  circumstances,  we  hai  no  wish 
to  run  away.  ; 

After  a  short  period,  the  Rifleman  entered  the  English  service ; 
was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to  Bexhill,  wheie  he  was 
incorporated  with  tlie  (lerman  Legion.  Tn  its  ranks  he  served  in 
Sicily,  in  Catalonia  under  Sir  John  Murray,  and  again  in  Sicily 
under  Lord  William  Ber.tinck.  After  the  final  couclusiou  if  the  war, 
he  returned  to  his  jiative  cuuatry,  and  there,  after  some  toable  and 
seekiAg,  he  found,  as  he  says,  the  little  plaee  I  now  occuvy.  If  I 
not  live  as  a  nobleman,  yet,  thank  Heaven !  F  do  not  snf^r  the^  least 
want;  lean  lay  myself  every  evening  peaceably  in  my  bed,  wjthont 
any  apprehension  that  I  shall  be  ronsed  too  early  by  th'  drum^r  the 
tninipot."  Like  most  of  those  who  halve  engaged  in  ih  same  career, 
he  has  found  neither  rewards  nor  honour,  dnd  has  reired  back  into 
obscurity,  glad  to  procure  that  common  rest,  whicUs  the  ni^^htly 
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i«8tom  pad  IIAgfA  of  all  tlM  IndvttfiiMit  «ad  peMMftblt  part  of 

B|an1diid. 

The  copious  extracts  we  liavd  made,  have  only  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume,  and  though  his  service  in  the  English 
army  was  neither  so  perilous?  nor  full  of  incidents  as  h'm  service  in 
the  French  array,  yet  the  latter  part  of  the  book  contiiijis  several 
pleasant  aiul  well-told  stories.    We  regard  tt,  on  the  whole,  as  an 
a^eeable  .adiUtion  to  one  of  the  most  ajmusing  parts  of  literature ; 
and  even  those  persons  who  look  with  tiie  greatest  distrust  on  the 
general  odactiitlon  of  tlie  people,  muat  be  grateful  for  the  pleasure  it 
may  afibrd,  when  common  soldiers  are  the  authors  of  such  a  book  as 
tl^,  and  of  those  even  still  more  agreeable  volumes  of  a  similar  des- 
eri|ifllon  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  northern  part  of  tb» 
couaAry,  of  which  a  Tery  copious  notice  Was  given  in  a  previous  number 
of  tWs  Magazine.     We  say  more  agreeable  volumes,  hfcaiise  we 
think  this  has  been   somewhat  injured  by  a  professional  author. 
We  mention  this  out  of  no  disrepoct  to  (loethe ;  he  may  have  seen 
the  Rifleman,  heard  Ins  stories,  and  have  read  the  proof  sheets;  but 
the  book  has,  it  is  plain,  been  manufactured  by  another  hand.  The 
periods  are  all  rounded^  the  parts  of  the  seotiences  are  nicely  dove- 
tailed and  joiafted  together^  and  they  partake  of  that  stately  eom* 
plieated  eharaeter  which  is  common  to  the  written  language  of  Gei^ 
Qi%ny.   fjtoethe's  name  only  stands  ou  the  title-page  to  introduce  the 
foundling  to  public  notice;  the  person  who  has  really  assisted  the 
Rifleman  having,  most  probably,  no  reputation  of  his  own,  to  make 
his  recommending  it  of  any  consequence.    The  book  is  r.ot  destitute 
of  the  naivet6  and  freshness  of  an  ori^rinnl  and  o]<servini;  inind,  but  it 
bears  at  cver^"  page  too  legible  marks  of  the  deadening  hand  of  the 
rei^ular  tiader  in  literature. 


MaNTULY  ADVICE  TO  PURCHASJfflEtS  OF  BOOKS. 

[The  booksellers  seem  determined  that  this  new  department  of  our 
Magazine  shall  prove  a  sinecure.  Such  apparently  has  been  the 
state  of  that  trade,  that  no  boolGBeller  dares  publish  any  work  lest 

his  brother  booksellers  should  fail  before  the  day  of  settlement. 

Nearly  all  the  projects  that  were  in  progress,  and  which,  in  the 
natural  order  of  thin-s,  would  have  come  to  inatniity  within  tlio 
last  two  or  three  months,  have  been  .slopped  for  ilie  present.  The 
great  houses  have  sent  forth  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  smaller  ones 
scarcely  any  thing  orif;inal  or  important.  Mr.  Colbiirn,  as  usual, 
has  been  tbe  most  active,  and  has  supplied  the  only  hook  to  which 
society  has  looked  for  entcrtainnicat,  vre  mean  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Margravine  of  AtiFparh,*  Of  tlii?  l»o(;k  of  dnl!  and  vain  gosF^ip,  a 
full  account  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Number.  With 
Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America,t  a  work  which,  though  it 
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hfia  been  published  some  months,  wc  liave  only  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  present  mouth,  wc  have  been  so  much  entertained  and 
instructed,  timt  we  propose  a  substantive  mention  of  him  in  our 
next.  A  t  ranslation  of  Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution* 
has  also  appeared.  We  have  repeatedly  recommended  this  work  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  very  best  books  ever  written.  It  is  a  short 
work,  upon  a  most  eventful  period  of  history  very  little  understood 
in  this  countf)'.  It  is  fall  of  narrative  and  incident ;  80  much  so, 
that  it  reads  with  more  than  the  interest  of  a  novel ;  and  yet  all 
the  eprings  of  the  Revolution  are  laid  open,  and  the  whole  philoeo- 
phy  of  the  history  is  imbibed  by  the  reader  almost  unconscioi|gly. 
Yon  are  abeorbed  by  the  iarratlTei  and  yet  thofonghly  informed 
of  the  way  in  whieh  the  events  arise  one  out  of  the  otiier ;  and  how 
eimiUir  phenomena,  should  they  again  oecnr,  onght  to  be  conducted 
to  a  more  happy  resnlt.  The  translation  is  executed  in  a  very 
superior  manner  to  that  in  which  translatioB  is  usually  dime  in 
this  country.  The  best  translation^  however,  which  we  have  met 

.  uith  for  some  timoy  is  that  of  the  Memdrs  of  Madame  du  Hausset.  t 
The  translation  of  this  rery  charming  book,  has  a  spirit  and  fidelity 
which  we  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  in  a  single  previous  instance. 
This  branch  of  literature  is  most  shamefully  conducted  in  this 
country :  any  body  fancies  that  he  or  she  can  translate ;  the  sole 
qualification  is  supposed  to  be  a  smattering  of  the  languap^e  of  the 
original,  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar.  We  can  bear  teslimony  to 
the  fact,  that  this  art  is  one  of  difficult  acquisition,  and  very  rare 
attainment.  Great  practice  uiid  attention  are  necessary  to  destroy 
the  traces  of  the  foreign  tongue,  and  nmcii  more  to  throw  the  ideas 
of  the  author  into  a  correct  and  elegant  English  dress.  Many 
metkf  Who  can  express  the  thoughts  they  themselves  conceive,  and 
supply  with  ease  appropriate  and  forcible  language  to  their  own 
creations,  find  themselves  utterly  at  a  loss  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  take  up  aud  clothe  the  ideas  of  another.  We  are  here 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  which  any  well-informedy  but  unpractised 
.person  would  experience.  What  then  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
class  of  people  usually  employed  on  this  work,  who  have  fdso  other 

*  inconveniences  than  Incapacity  to  struggle  with  I  That  which  they 
could  not  do  well  with  delibmtion,  they  are  required  to  do  in 
haste.  Neither  have  they  the  advantage  of  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  and  the  current  of  the  subject  to  impel  them  along — ^for  it  is 
a  fact  well  worthy  to  be  known,  that  most  of  the  translations  pub- 
lished by  the  booksellers,  are  executed  by  a  great  number  of  iiands- 
Such  men  as  Mr.  Colburn,  for  instance,  have  a  list  of  people  whom 
they  can  employ  on  this  duty  at  a  moment's  warning.   When  a  work 
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of  interest  arrives  from  tbe  Continent,  ita  wMeh  the  booluener  fears 
he  may  be  forestaUed  by  some  rivals  he  tears  np  his  copy  of  the 
book,  and  scatters  the  separate  portions  among  his  hungry  list. 
So  that  it  not  nnlreqnently  happens  tliat  the  unhappy  translator  has 
to  commence  npon  the  latter  half  of  a  sentence.  The  person  to 
whose  lot  the  pre?ions  portion  has  fallen  has,  of  course,  been  obliged 
to  finish  his  share  with  the  first  half  of  the  sentence.  The  printer 
puts  these  fragments  together,  and  hence  the  reader's  eyes  are  so 
often  turned  up  in  wonder  at  what  the  author  can  possibly  be  driving. 
This  is  only  one  trilling  source  of  error — others  are  obvious.  It 
follows  from  all  tbis  that  nobody  in  this  country  reads  a  translation 
if  he  can  read  and  can  procure  the  oricn'nal.  Hence  a  miilfifude  of 
sources  of  information  are  closed,  much  time  lost,  and  most  ernineous 
opinions  formed.  We  hold  the  importance  of  those  conclusions 
to  be  such  that  we  intend  to  pay  especial  alLention  to  this  subject, 
and  shall  not  be  sparing  of  cither  praise  or  blame.  We  have  picked 
out  two  translations  for  eulogy.  This  month  has  also  produced 
as  bad  a  translation  as  the  others  are  good.  We  allude  to  a  work 
entitled  the  "  Reign  of  Terror,"*  This  book  is  not  only  bad  in  its 
design,  and  anticipated  by  a  great  number  of  books  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  France  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  absolutely  unreadable,  from 
the  execrableness  of  the  way  in  which  its  materials  are  done  into 
English.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  the  tracts,  pamphletfr, 
memoirs,  8cc.  published  by  those  who  were  sufferers  from  the  san- 
guinary adherents  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  during  the  period 
named  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  compilers  of  this  work  give 
us  no  account  of  their  plan,  or  object,  or  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  them  in  their  selection  of  materials ;  neither  do  we  learn 
the  reason  which  has  induced  them,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  re- 
publish, in  a  body,  very  accessible  publications,  which  are  rather  the 
documents  of  history,  than  history  itself.  Like  other  documents, 
when  looked  at  in  au  insulated  point  of  view,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  mislead  than  to  inform. 

At  Edinburgh  has  been  started  a  kind  of  Yearly  Magazine, 
called  Janus,  or  the  Edinbursrh  Literary  Almanack.  We  should 
have  been  ^lad  to  have  found  tliis  book  clex'er.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  that  large  class  which  might  just  as  well  have  remained  in 
manuscript.    It  is  not  instructive — it  is  not  amusing — it  is  not 

'  original — it  is  not,  however,  offensive ;  and  we  wish  not  to  aggravate 
the  pains  of  neglect,  by  any  farther  censure.    The  publisher's  long 

'  face,  when  the  authors  enquire  the  extent  of  the  demand  which  the 
public  have  manifested  for  their  writings,  will  prove,  we  donbt  not. 
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-  a  tnncB  severer  euifering  than  nny  huraliiiM  of  cmr's.  A  btfdk  of  a 
similar  kind,  differiag  only  in  its  Maf  tta  ilvoMl  eobpilatioil  from 
the  jonniaJs  ind  otlier  peiiodicAl  publieatio^  of  tbe  year.  Has  for 
some  ibne  been  publislied  ammally,  under  the  title  of  Spirit  of  the. 
Pnblie  Jovriiale.  The  design  is  exeeUetft ;  the  eonduet  of  it  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Neither  indttstry*  ttfste^  aof  vigilaneey 
is  employed  npon  it ;  the  niost  obvlons  and  the  most  worthies 

'  materials  are  selected^  smd  they  are  printed  fai  the  ihost  lAodrrect 
and  slovenly  manner.  * 

The  only  work  to  which  we  shall  here  give  a  separate  notice, 
besides  those  criticisms  in  the  body  of  the  Miv^azine,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Hebrew  Tales ;  selecte4  and  translated  frtm  the  PTriting^  of 

the  ancient  Hrbrcw  Sagea  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on 

thf  itvhhspirrd  Jjitrrfjfurn  of  the  Hrhrrrrs.  Bp  ITyrnfin  HuT" 
ivitz,  author  of''  Plndiciw  Hebraica^*  ^cSfC,  London,  Mor- 
rison and  Watt,  127)  Fenchurch  Street. 

This  work  has  two  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public.  It 
contrHnitf"^  somflthirr^  vpv'  to  th6  stock  of  oiir  ntcratiiro  :  and  the  raar- 
ncr  ill  wliich  that  coutribution  is  made  is  good.  By  rifVJ  is  imt  meant 
original;  but  as  in  these  dejSfcnerate  days  we  seldom  meet  with  a 
person  even  moderately  versed  in  Tahimdic  learning,  for  the  majority 
of  us  Englishmen,  the  prencnt  translation  promises  all  the  interest 
which  originality  can  attach  to  a  work.   We  regard  the  student,  who 

Eshes  his  encpiiiies  into  the  remote  and  nnfreqnented  comers  of  homaii 
owledge,  and  brii^gs  from  thence  a  portion  of  what  he  finds.  Hi  the 
light  of  a  nkercimnt  who  trades  to  oat-of-the-way  parts  of  tiie  globe» 
mttd  augments  oar  stook  of  good  things  with  their  ditferent  productions. 
As  we  like  to  see  the  great  current  of  merchandise,  that  sets  in  to  our 
country,  swelled  by  the  ttdflition  of  new  commodities  desirable  to 
mnn  ;  so  we  should  weTrfune  every  addition  to  our  intellectual  stores 
with  an  interest  proportioned  to  its  value,  and  the  difficulty  of  niakitJi^ 
it  conjointly.  In  the  present  instance,  whatever  be  the  worth  of  the 
commodity,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  to 
be  great  If  we  might  tmst  tlie  woM  of  onr  own  TbUmdtb  SbholaM,  who 
pfolbss  to  luiTe  explored  these  regions,  and  fooad  them  to  produce 
only  absnrdities,  we  should  quietly  acquiesce  under  the  privation  wliich 
that  difficulty  superinduces.  But  our  Talmudists  have  been  generally 
Christian  divines,  whose  testimony,  as  that  of  a  party  interested,  ought 
to  be  taken  with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  clerical  prejudice*?.  Tt 
may  also  admit  of  question  how  far  they  hnvn  explnrnd:  and  whether 
they  have  not  taken  the  credit  of  profound  investigation  on  viery  elight 
grounds.  Impunity  was  theirs — the  public,  as  far  as  the  Talmud  was 
concerned,  were  clearly  at  their  mercy. 

Notwithstanding  the  dicta  and  the  sneers  of  these  profound  Hebraists, 
it  is  not  imposmble  that  there  may  be  something  in  the  Talmud  after 
flU ;  and  something  too^  worth  importing.  To  search  the  scriptuies  is. 
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in  au  especial  Tuannor,  the  business  of  our  divines;  and  to  aid  them  in 
tills  search,  tliey  do,  or  at  least  proff'ss  to  have,  recourse  to  the  earliest 
Christian  commentators — those  whom  we  call  Fnthfrs.  It  evinces, 
we  tiiuik,  a  lack  of  just  curiosity  on  their  part,  that  these  scholars 
should  not  also  taken  pains  to  inform  ibemseWes  and  ya,  of  #liat 
the  earliest  Hebrew  commentators  thought  and  wrote  upon  the  kkmt 
subject.  The  object  of  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian,  was 
to  elucidate  the  obscurity  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  his  erroneous  belief  would 
bat  rarely  interfere  with  his  enqniries.  He  might  omit  to  dra^-  just  infer- 
ences from  sundry  passaji^es  ;  but  his  interpretations  wonld  he  no  further 
affected  hy  his  Jewish  faith.  Tnith  is  truth  from  whatever  source 
derived,  and  it  is  far  from  improhable  that  tlie  truth  may  have  often 
occurred  to  the  Hebrcv/,  who  was  upon  his  own  f^round — his  own  anti- 
quities, when  it  altogether  escaped  the  Greek  or  Italian  Christian. 
Our  pastors  might  be  employed  as  profitably,  perchance,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  as  pleasantly  to  then^selves,  Qpon  the  Hebrew  cominen- 
tators,  as  upon  Greek  plays,  or  poUtleal  pamphlets. 

There  may  be  a  reader,  who  possibly  desires  to  know  what  the 
Talmud  is.  We  will  devote  half  a  page  to  inform  him.  In  addition 
to  the  written  law,  which,  like  our  Magna  Charta,  and  other  old  docu- 
ments, somewhat  rudely  sketched  out  the  liru*  of  proccedinc:  for  pos- 
terity, and  required  to  be  tilled  up,  tiicre  naturally  spranij  up  also  a 
traditional  law,  supplementary  to  the  first.  This  additional  code 
remained,  for  reasons  no  douht  ns  crood  as  those  which  have  kept  our 
owu  conuaon  law  iu  the  same  piedicamcut,  unwritten.  The  politic 
sons  of  Levi,  and  those  whom  they  abetted,  had  thus  an  instrument 
that  they  could  adapt  to  the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  the  times.  But 
the  times  at  length  grew  so  bad,  that  no  goyernment,  and  no  priest- 
hood remained  to  boiefit  by  the  use  of  this  capital  state  machine* 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  object  now  was,  not  the  support  of  an  es- 
tablishment, for  they  had  none  to  support,  but  they  were  keeping 
together  their  old  relis^ion,  the  scattered  flock  of  Israel.  Taking  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  of  a  little  respite  from  the  persecution  which  the 
poor  Hebrew  enjoyed  in  the  sun-shiny  reigns  of  tlie  Antonines,  the 
Rabbi  Jeliud  formed  a  digest  of  their  traditional  laws,  which  bore  the 
name  of"  the  jVlishuah."  As  every  Littleton  must  have  his  Coke,  the 
Mishnah  was  soon  found  to  be  obscure  or  not  suificieatly  explicit,  and 
to  require  an  expounder.  The  eommeutaries  of  succMing  Rahlris 
swelled  into  another  large  bulk  of  law^  under  the  nanie  of  Gemara  f 
and  these  two  works  were  subsequenUy  embodied,  iu  oue  great  com- 
pilation called  the  Talmud. 

This  then  is  the  additional  code  of  the  Jews  ;  the  supplement,  which 
thewisdoTn  or  policy  of  successive  Hchrow  priests  and  lesfislators,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Rabbi  Jchudah,  has  added  to  the  writ- 
ten law  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  contains  explaimtions  of  that  written 
law,  deductions  drawn  from  it,  and  various  ordinances  for  hedging 
round  tiic  faith  of  the  children  of  Israel.    The  graver  matter  of  this 

ocean^  of  Hebrew  diWnity,  is  reUered  by  sundry  philosophical  no- 
tions and  moral  maxims^conTeyed  by  the  different  mediums  of  allego- 
fieS}  tales,  simUes,  and  parables.  Of  the  aphoiisoas  thus  illustrated 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hurwits  is  a  coUeetion.  He  is  apparently  a  native 
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trader,  and,  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  he  has  imported  into  our  iitora- 
tur«  more  Talmudic  lore,  thau  all  our  own  llebrcnv  Hc}v(thi;s  lo^elher. 
The  latter,  indeed,  have  been  fonder  of  criticising  tiian  imparting 
knowledge ;  and  have  argued  down  the  Talmud,  eveu  before  it  was 
known,  almost  by  name,  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote.  These  sjpe'* 
cunens  of  Hebrew  parables  are  some  of  them  very  felidtoua  in  their 
conception,  and  all  breathe  that  fine  spirit  of  morality  which  we  ad*> 
mire  in  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  compo- 
sitions extant,  to  which  these  Hebrew  tales  bear  a  resemblance,  but 
the  parables  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  thus  some  '^tai  drird  ]>v  which  to  es- 
timate the  merit  and  fideliry  of  Mr.  Hurtwitz's  translation*  It  wants,  to 
be  sure,  the  idiomatic  qnaiutuebs  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
so  well  becomes  the  concise  precepts  of  Scripture ;  but  the  style  is  plain, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  oriental  character  of  the  subjects. 

The  following  example  will  serye  to  iUustrato  the  mode  in  which ' 
the  Tolmndists  grafted  their  parables  upon  the  stock  of  history,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  (for  Alexander  the  great  ^figured  in  them  as  well  as 
Abraham ;)  the  sort  of  scriptural  likeness,  we  were  just  now  speaking 
of;  and  the  translator's  abUity  in  the  execution  of  his  task. 

Keiah,  the  ftHier  of  Ahrahmn,  sayt  tnditioii,  mm  not  only  tn  idolater,  but  a  innnl> 
fnctoKT  of  idols,  which  he  used  to  expose  topttblic  sale.  Beinp;  obliged  one  day  to  go  ont 
on  particular  business  ,  he  desired  Abraham  to  superintend  it  for  him.  Abraham  obey- 
ed reluctantly. — "  What  is  the  price  oi  that  Goill"  asked  an  old  man  who  Liuijost 
entered  the  place  of  sale,  pointing  to  an  idol,  to  which  he  took  a  ftncy. — Old  man,'* 
said  Abraham,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  thine  age  V — "  Three-score  years,"  re- 
plied the  age-stricken  idolater. — "Three-score  years!"  exclaimed  Abraham, — "  and 
tliou  wouldest  ivorship  a  thin^  that  has  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my  father's 
davea  within  the  last  four  :  u  I  iwen^  hounV' — The  man  was  omwhelmed  with 
shame,  and  went  away.  After  tliis  there  came  a  sed:Ltf>  and  grave  matron,  cjirrving  in 
her  hand  a  large  dish  of  flour.  "  Here/'  said  she,  "  iiave  I  hrooght  an|oireriugto  the 
gods ;  place  it  before  tiiem,  Afaiaham,  md  hid  them  be  propitious  to  me."— thcB  k 
baioie  them  thyself,  fooUsh  woman  !"  said  Abraham  ;  "  thou  will  soon  see  how  greedily 
tlrcy  vnM  devour  it." — She  did  so.  In  the  meantime,  Abraham  took  a  hammer,  broke 
the  idols  in  pieces  *,  all  excepting  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  tlie  instrument 
<rir  destruction.  'Kerah  tetnmed»  and  ynA.  Ae  ntmoet  aorpriae  andconatenation,  be- 
held the  havoc  amongst  his  favourite  gods.  "  What  is  all  this,  Abraham !  What 
wretch  has  dared  to  use  our  gods  in  tliis  manner?"  exclaimed  he,  *'  Why  .should  I 
conceal  auy  tiiiugfrommy  father,"  rcjjlied  the  son  :  "  During  thine  absence,  there  came 
a  woman  with  yonder  ottering  for  the  gods  ;  she  placed  it  before  them.  The  younger 
-v!)o,  as  may  well  hp  ^upnosf  d,  liad  not  tasted  food  for  a  long  time,  greedily 
stretched  forth  their  hands  and  began  to  eat,  before  the  old  god  had  given  them  per- 
nua^on.  Enraged  at  their  boMtteas,  he  voae,  took  Ihe  hammer,  and  jmiiahed  them  for 
tiieir  want  of  respect." — "  Dost  thou  mock  me  \ — Wilt  thou  deceive.thy  aged  fother  1** 
exclaimed  Kerah,  Tehemently :  "  do  I  then  not  know  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor 
drink,  nor  move  V — **  And  yet,"  rejoined  Abraham,  '*  thoa  payest  them  divine 
honooifr-^oraat  them-^-and  wonldeat  have  me  wordiip  them*" 

After  all,  this  would  not,  if  in^nrfpil  in  the  Bible,  in  a  chapter, 
harmonize  so  completely  with  the  tone  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
apocryphal  chapter  of  Geuesis,  extemporaneously  composed  hy  ^Uo 
traos-atlantic  Talmudist,  Beojamia  Frauklin. 
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Trbatrss. — 1%0  Bed  Bull.— Mar.  ifi,  16G1.— To  the  Red  Bull,  (where  I  had  net- 
been  since  plays  came  nn  ag:aiii,)  up  to  the  tireing room,  where  strange  the  confuaion 
ai^  disorder  that  there  is  among  them  in  tittiug  themselves,  specially  here,  where  the 
dothes  are  very  poor  and  the  actort  but  commoa  £»IIowh — and  the  play,  which  w 
called  «  All's  lost  by  Lust,*'  poofly  done,  and  with  much  disorder.  Among  other 
bstances,  tlie  boy  that  was  to  sing  a  song  not  singing  it  right,  hia  maater  fell  about  hii 
ears,  and  beat  him  so,  that  it  put  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar. 

Tm  KilHgrmi/s  way  of  getting  to  M0  Playt  lohsn  a  Boy. — He  wotdd  fgo  to  the  Red  Bnll, 
and  when  the  man  cried  to  the  boys,  "  who  will  go  and  be  a  devil,  and  he  shall  see 
the  play  for  nothing  1 "  then  would  he  go  in,  and  be  a  devil  npon  the  stage,  and  so  get 
to  see  plays. 

Aln^'t  HcuUi^Oet,  5,  1667^— Going  in  there  met  vnth  Knipp,  and  she  took  \u 

up  into  the  tireing  room,  and  to  the  -vvoinen's  shift,  where  Nell  (Gwyn)  was  dressing 
herself,  and  was  all  unready,  und  is  very  pretty,  preitier  than  1  thought.  And  into 
the  scene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  and  she  gave  us  fruit:  and  here  1  read  the  ques- 
tions to  Knipp,  while  she  answered  me  through  all  hei;  part  of  "  Flora's  Fignrys,"  ' 
vhich  was  acted  to-day.  Tut,  Lord  !  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted,  would  make 
a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath  them ;  and  what  base  company  of  men  comes 
unong  them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk !  and  how  poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,'  and 
yet  what  a  show  thr  v  make  on  the  stage  by  candU  -]i:^ht,  is  very  observable.  Bnt  to  • 
see  how  Nell  cursed  for  havint;  so  fcv  people  in  the  pit  was  strange;  the  other  house, 
(Duke's  UouBe,  Lincoln's- inn  Fields,  built  at  the  Restoration,  "the  hncst  play- 
hmue,  I  belioTe,  ever  was  in  England,"  )  carrying  away  all  the  people  at  the  new 
phy,  and  is  said  now-a-days  to  have  generally  most  company,  as  being  better  players. 

>t'it:^  Improvemeuts,    Khn^'s  Hnnse. — Ft'h.  1?,  1667.— This  done,  1  and  Kilii^ew  to' 
taik  :  and  he  tells  me  how  the  audience  at  his  house  is  not  half  so  much  as  it  used  to 
be  hefiire  the  late  6rp.  That  Knipp  is  like  to  make  the  best  actress  that  ever  came  ' 
upon  the  stage,  she  understimding  so  well ;  that  they  arc  going  to  give  her  30/.  a  ' 
year  more.    That  the  stage  is  now,  hy  his  ymins,  a  thousand  tinn  s  more  glorious  than 
ever  heretofore.    Now  were  candies,  and  many  of  them^  then  not  above  three  pounds 
of  fallow ;  noiir  all  things  civil,  *io  rudeness  any  where,  then  as  in  a  hear-garden ;  then  ' 
two  or  three  fiddles,  now  nine  or  ten  of  the  best ;  then  nothing;  but  rushe.^  upon  the  ' 
ground,  and  every  thing  mean,  now  all  otherwi'ie  ;  thru  ihc  (^ucen  seldom,  and  the 
King  never  would  come,  now  not  the  King  only  for  slate,  but  all  civil  people  do  think 
tliey  may  come  as  well  as  any. 

Kiuir's  Unnsp. — Mat.  19,  \GC>G. — After  dinner  we  walked  to  the  Klnp's  play-house, 
all  in  dirt,  they  being  altering  of  the  stage,  to  make  it  wider.  But  God  knows  when 
they  ivill  begin  to  act  again ;  but  ray  business  here  was  to  see  the  inside  of  the  stage, 
and  all  the  tireing  rooms  and  machines ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  siglit  worth  seeing.  * 
But  to  see  their  clothes,  and  their  various  sorts,  and  what  mixture  of  things  there 
was  J  here  a  wooden  leg,  there  a  ruff— here  a  hobby-horae,  there  a  crown,  would 
mske  a  man  split  himself,  to  see,  vdth  laughing,  and  particahurly  Lacey's  wardrobe, 
and  Shottell's.  But  then  again,  to  think  how  fine  they  show  on  the  stage  by  candle 
light,  and  how  poor  things  they  are  to  look  at,  too  near  hand,  ia  not  pleasant  at  all. 
The  nkachines  are  fine,  and  the  paintings  very  pret^. 

A't  at  the  TVoiiv.— Jon.  SI,  1661.— To  the  theatre,  and  there  aat  in  the  pit,  among 
the  company  of  fine  ladies,  &c.  and  the  house  was  exceeding  full,  to  see  Argales  and 
Parthenie,  (taken  from  Sir  P.Sydney's  Arcadia,)  the  first  time  it  hnth  been  acted ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  good,  though,  wronged  by  my  own  great  expectations,  as  all  things  . 
else  are. 

Frft.  6,  1660. — 'VTy  wife  being  gone  before,  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  (ia 
iincoln's-lnn  Fiflris,)  where  a  new  play  of  Etheridge's,  called,  "She  Would  if  S1,p 
Could,"  and  though  1  was  there  by  tiro  o'clock,  there  was  one  thousand  people  put  hack 
that  conid  not  have  room  in  the  pit ;  and  I  at  last,  becanse  my  wife  was  there,  made 
ihift  to  get  into  the  18  i.  box,  and  there  saw  ;  hut  Ty>rd  !  how  full  was  the  house,  and 
bow  silly  the  }»lav,  there  being  nothinc:  m  the  world  good  in  it,  and  few  people 
leased  in  it.    1  he  King  wa^  there ;  but.  i  sat  mightily  behind,  and  could  see  but 
ttle,  and  hear  not  aft  ao.  The  play  heing  done,  I  into  the  pit  to  look  to  my  wife, 
Fbb.  18S6.  T 
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it  being  dark  aad  raining,  but  could  not  find  her,  and  so  staid,  going  between  the  two 
doorSf  sod  thraogh  the  pit,  an  boor  aad  a  half,  I  diink,  after  the  play  was  done ; 
and  the  people  staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  afid  to  talk  to  one  another.  And 
among  the  rest,  here  waBthe  Duke  of  liuckingham  to-day  openly  (it  was  the  day  after 
his  p^on  passed  the  Great  Seal  for  killing  the  F^l  of  Shrewsbury — "  the  late  duel 
'  and  nranleri")  sat  in  the  pit;  «ii4  there  1  found  him  with  my  lotd  of  Boekbtosk,  and 
Sedley,  and  Etheridge,  the  poet ;  the  last  of  whom  I  did  hear  mightily  find  fault  with 
the  actors,  that  they  w^re  our  f  f  humour,  and  had  not  tlu  ir  parts  perfect ;  and  that 
Harris  did  do  nothing,  uor  couid  so  much  as  sing  a  catch  ia  it ,  aad  so  was  mightily 
concitmed :  while  all  the  reet  did  throo^  the  whole  pit  blame  the  play  as  a  silly,  duU 
thing,  tliough  there  was  something  very  roguish  and  wit^;  bat  the  deeigB  of  the 
play,  sad  and  mighty  insipid.   At  last  1  did  tiud  my  wifb. 

Eighteeti-pemiy  Gallcrii, — Der.  16,  1661.— After  dinner  to  the  Opera,  where  there 
warn  M  new  play,  (author  of  Colman-street)  made  in  the  year  1658,  v/l  u  reflections 
much  upon  the  late  times  ;  and  it  being  the  first  time,  the  play  was  doubled,  so  to  save 
money,  my  wife  and  I  went  into  the  gallery,  and  tbne  sat  and  saw  very  well :  and  a 
good  play  it  is.   It  seems  of  Cowley's  making. 

Sept.  20,  1667. — By  coach  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  "  Th«  Mad 
Couple,"  my  wife  having  heen  at  the  same  play  with  Jane,  in  the  l.'vf  seat. 

fiai«t,  Oct,  19,  1667. — Full  of  my  desire  of  seeing  my  Lord  Orrery's  new  play  tins 
aftemoon  at  th«  Kii^i  house,  "  The  Black  Prince,"  the  first  time  it  ie  acted,  wl^, 
though  we  came  by  two  0*ela(^,  yet  there  was  no  room  in  the  pit,  but  was  forced  to  go 
into  one  of  tne  upper  boxes,  at  is.  a  pierp,  wliich  is  the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  a  box 
in  my  life,  and  in  the  same  box  came,  by-and-by,  behind  me,  my  Lord  Berkeley  and 
his  Lady ;  but  I  did  not  turn  my  &ce  to  them  to  he  known,  so  that  I  was  ezcnsed 
ficnn  gi^og  them  m^j^  seat.  And  this  pleasure  1  had,  that  from  this  place  the  scenes 
do  appear  vf  vv  fine  mdeed.  and  much  better  than  in  the  jiit.  The  lionse  inRnite  full, 
the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  there.  The  whole  house  was  mightiiy  pleaj^ed  all 
along  till  die  reading  of  a  letter,  which  was  so  long  and  so  nnnecessaxj,  that  thcnr 
frequently  began'to  laugh  and  to  hiss  Iwent;^  times,  that  had  it  not  been  f<W  the  Kix^^I 
being  there,  they  had  certninlv  hissed  it  oft  the  stage. 

r rices  of'  (uimmion. — Jan.  i,  i66B. — Heuce  1  after  dinner  to  the  Duke  of  \  uik  s 
piayhoose,  imd  there  saw  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  which  I  have  seen  so  often,  and  yet 
am  mightily  pleased  ^-ith  if,  and  tlnnk  it  mighty  witty,  and  the  fullest  of  proiXT 
matter  for  mirth  that  e^er  was  writ ;  and  I  do  clearly  see  that  they  do  improve  in 
their  acting  of  it.  Here  a  migbtv  comjiany  of  citizens,  prentices,  and  others,^  luid  it 
malces  me  observe,  that  when  I  began  first  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  place  on  myseH,  I 
do  not  rememher  that  T  saw  so  Tnauv,  by  half,  of  ordinary  prentices  and  raen!  people 
in  the  pit  at  2s.  6d,  a  piece  as  now  ^  I  going  for  several  years  no  higher  than  tlie  I3d« 
and  than  the  18d.  places,  though  I  strained  hard  to  go  in  them,  when  I  did :  so  mnch 
the  vanity  and  prodigaUty  of  the  age  is  to  be  observed  in  Uiis  particular.  Thence  I  to 
White  Hall, — attended  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  m  the  Duke  of  York's 
lodjpngs,  &c  on  many  businesses. 

flmtre  lloiira.— Generally,  as  appean  from  the  above,  two  or  three  hoots  albr  neon 
x->bttt  they  varied. 

Sppt.  7,  1661. — Having  appointed  the  young  ladies  at  the  wardrobe  (the  Ladies 
Montague,  daughter  of  Lord  Sandwich,  JVIastez  of  the  Wardrobe,)  to  go  vdth  them  to  the 
play  to- day,  my  wife  mad  I  todk  them  to  tike  theatre,  where  we  seated  oiatseWes  close 

the  King  and  Duke  of  Yerky  and  Madaiie  Palmer,  aiterwards  I.Ady  Castlemainei 
(in  that  part  of  the  pit,  we  may  suppose,  nearest  the  Ring's  box,)  which  was  great 
content ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  never  enough  admire  her  beauty.  And  here  was  "  Bar- 
tholomew Fayrc,"  (Ben  tason's)  witli  the  puppet-show,  acted  to-day>  wMch  had  not 
been  there  forty  years,  (it  being  so  satyrical  against  puritanism;  they  durst  not  till 
now,  iL-hich  is  sttrane^e  they  thould  alreofly  dare  to  do  it,  ond  the  King  do  countenance  it,) 
but  I  do  never  a  whit  Uke  it  better  for  the  puppets,  but  rather  the  worse.  Thence 
home  with  tiie  hdies,  it  being,  by  reason  of  our  staying  a  great  while  for  the  lOng's 
coming,  and  the  length  of  the  play,  near  nine  o'ck)ck  hi^  fore  it  was  done. 

Dec.  20,  1666. — From  home  to  the  Duke's  hou.se,  and  theie  saw  "  Macbeth"  most 
excellently  acted,  and  a  most  ejbceUeot  play  for  variety.  I  had  sent  for  my  wife  to 
meet  me  diere*  who  did  come:  so  I  aid  not  go  to  WbitebaU,  and  got  my  Lord 
Bellasis  to  get  me  into  the  play-house  ;  and  then,  after  all  staving  above  an  hour  for 
the  players,  (the  ICing  and  all  waiting,  which  was  absurd,)  saw  "  Henry  the  Fifth," 
(not  Shakspeare's  but  Lord  Orrery's^)  well  done  by  the  Duke's  people,  and  in  most 
excellent  habit,  all  new  vests  being  pat  on  but  this  night;  bat  I  sat  so  high  and  far 
off  that  Iniflsed  mosto^  the  ihAb,  and  sMivith  awbd  oomingi&tomf  back  sad 
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neck,  wMch  did  mnch  touch  mr  .    The  play  continued  till  twtve  nittiiiff^;  and  tbffi 
T^,  and  a  most  horrid  cold  night  it  was,  and  frosty  and  moonshine. 
Aelmm*^m,  lMl^Todi6theBtrB,irlierewuaelBdt!w  '<  Beggar^iBoflk/'itbefalg 

rery  well  done  ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  thnt  over  T  saw  women  come  upon  the  stage. 
'*  Ce  qui  donne  Heu  a  I'nllusion  (jue  fit  le  chevalier  Gnillaume  Davennnt,  un  jour  que 
le  roi  6toit  u  la  comedie.  Dans  ce  temps-U  il  n'y  avoit  point  d'actrices,  c'^toient 
homniet  qui  jcnioient  l6b  roles  de  fenunes.  Le  roi  s'impatient  tant  de  ce  que 
le  piece  nc  comnirTi^oit  pas,  le  chevalier  Davennnt  Ira  dit:  Sire,  c'csf  qu^ou  rase  ta 
nine."  There  was  a  circumstance  which  gave  particuJar  point  to  this  piece  of 
pleasantry  among  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  household,  (Catharine  of  Braganza,)  as 
«  on  aumnieft  qnatre  honlingefB,  on  parfeum^ltt  jvdf."  We  ind,  in  the  Memoires  db 
Graiamont,  mention  of  "  on  o^rtein  olfici^r,  iippeiemmeftt  faoafiaction  p  e'yppeloit 
U  barbier  de  I'it^fante,'* 

Sbcvsitt  or  Fsombtt  skPbbsia. — Cmiow  eiampleii  miglit  he  leleted  of  the  ex- 
pedients fallen  on  by  the  people  to  defeat  the  keen  scent  and  unfeeling  ra])acity  of  their 
tyrantt*.  Meerza  Abdool  Rezak  told  me,  that  (luring  the  time  he  lodged  in  a  cert'»in 
town,  he  ^^  as  alarmed  by  the  peiioiiical  cries  uf  aoma  person  who  appeared  to  be  uud<  *« 
going  daily  ft  violentbeeting;  end  who,  during  the  Mows,  called  out  *' Anuum  t  Anuuui  1  * 
(meicy !  mercy!)  "  I  have,  none!  T  have  nothing!  Heaven  is  my  witness,  T 
have  nothing  !"  and  suth  like  exclamations.  He  found  that  the  suft'erer  vi'as  an  emi- 
neac  merchant,  reputed  to  be  very  rich,  and  who  some  time  afterwards  confessed  that 
he  understood  the  prince  or  govmior  bad  heard  of  hie  wealth,  andj  was  deteraaiDed  te 
have  a  share  ;  but  that  he,  as  he  well  knew  that  torture  would  be  applied  to  extort  it 
from  him,  had  determined  to  habituate  liimself  to  endure  pain,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
resist  the  threatened  unjust  demands,  even  if  enforced  by  blows.  He  had  now,  he  said* 
brought  himself  to  hear  a  thousand  blows  with  a  edek :  and  as  he  was  able  to  counter^ 
feit  great  exhaustion,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bear  as  many  blows  they  wnnl  1  vf^nttwa 
to  give  him,  short  of  occasioning  hie  death,  without  conceding  ^y  of  his  mon^y  to 
them.-^Fra^s  Khoramn. 

UxiLiry  OF  OLD  PA.ncuM£NTs. — In  thisafiair  (of  Warbourg)^  in  which  ten  thousand 
fteodunenfoi^ht  with  obetinac^  against  the  whole  army  <^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
some  of  our  battalions  wcrerctirmg,  after  having  taken,  lost,  and  retaken,  for  the  third 
time,  an  important  position,  young  Moufalcun,  sword  in  hand,  hie  eye  full  of  hre,  his 
hair  in  disorder,  and  the  comeliness  of  his  person  stiU  heightened  by  Me  cpurage, 
advanced,  called,  eocouniged  the  soldiers,  rallied  them,  roahed  at  thm  head  into  tiie 
thickest  of  the  engagement,  triuni|ihed,  and  regained  peaaeaaioB  «f  the  diapoted  enu^ 
nence. 

The  two  generate  who  had  witneiaed  hie  bravery,  aottdted  arewaard  for  him ;  but  aa 

his  name  was  not  known,  and  he  was  without  fortune  or  eOMM&oas,  he  only  obtained 
the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  and  thp  rank  of  major  in  a  sfnall  town*    Thie  waa  IftUier  put* 
tiag  him  upon  a  retired  pension  than  rewarding  his  servicee. 
All  proepeot  ef  advtMenwHC aMBiidfleeed  ixr  hiai,  when, by niiagidar  ehanee,  be 

found  in  his  retirement  that  fijvtnne  which  he  had  vainlir  pursued  on  field  of 
battle.  He  frequently  went  to  pass  some  tim(>  at  the  fiTnftfl  coantry-house  of  ?m  old 
aunt,  and  as  the  monotonous  iite  she  led  could  not  adord  him  any  enjoyment,  he  amused 
himeelf  by  readlBp^  over  the  many  dusty  old  paretonente  depeattid  in  mb  arehivM  of  €ie 
chatemu,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  doscovered  ameegst  them  some  title-deeds,  wyeh 
evidently  established  his  descent  from  the  ancient  hooee  of  Adhemar,  which  mm 
generall V  thought  to  be  extinct. 

IVovided  witik  tileae  docomente,  be  hastened  lo  Paw,  and  fammflnicBted  to  my 
father  and  to  M .  de  Castries,  who  were  bis  protectors,  the  discovery  he  had  made* 
The^  at  first  laughed  at  it",  and  considered  his  hopes  quite  chimerical.  He,  however, 
earned  the  deeds,  by  their  zuivice,  to  Cherin  the  genealogist,  a  profound  judge  in  thei'ie 
Biattert,  and  perfectly  incorruptible  ;  had  he,  indeed,  n^  beam  ao,  n  poor  town  major 
would  not  have  found  the  means  of  bribing  him. 

Cherio,  after  along  examination,  pronounced  the  titles  to  he  authentic  ;  and  the  new 
Count  of  Adhemar  having  been  acknowledged,  and  haviug,  through  the  iuterveotipn  of 
nqr  father  and  of  M,  de  Ctustriee,  obtained  the  rank  of  oraonel,  commiaidiBf  the  legi-' 
ment  of  infantry  of  Chartrt    was  presented  at  court. 

Madame  de  Valbeide,  a  widow  possessing"  a  fortune  of  forty  thousand  Uvres  a-yt  ;ir, 
tad  a  lady  of  the  Queen's  palace,  was  cltarmed  with  the  uew  colonel,  and,  hoping  m 
compen»ite  for  the  diepaiity  of  ageo  by  the  gift  of  her  ptopertf,  maxxled  }amrr4^ffr^§ 
BMoUteHonh  p^  d9. 
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A  GOOD  Shot.— Hie  Pexnan  king  is  a  good  shot,  and  delights  to  shoot  at  a  mark* 
but  he  also  loves  to  make  his  amusement  profitable ;  the  mark  commonly  made  use  of 
u  a  lim  dkeep,  near  which  stands  a  fiuoah,  ready  to  tell  the  success  of  the  shot,  and  to 
diqpatdlthe  animal,  if  only  wounded.  "When  his  majesty  h  ready  to  slioot,  lie  chal- 
lenges the  conrtiers  about  him  to  bet  with  him  about  the  shot,  and  it  would  be  the  height 
of  rudeness  and  impolicy  to  i«lbM ;  hat  Ubib  king's  game  if  «ate,  for  whether  be  strikes 
die  animal  or  not,  the  fufoah,  who  has  his  letson,  luid  whose  property  the  carcass  be  • 
comes,  rushes  upon  it  the  moment  t]te  shot  parts,  with  a  "  mn  h  allah!  '  (bravo)*  knocks 
it  down,  and  cuts  its  throat,  and  none  of  course  can  ^uetiUon  the  auUior  of  its  fate. 
TheM  dieep^  which  we  alwaye  the  property  of  lona  village  or  proprietor  near  the 
^  place,  are  never  paidfiarby  hiam^Betyrf— fiwr's  Khonmatu 

Turkish  HtrMANirr  *o  AviitAis^Mitdi  is  said  of  the  humanity  which  Mas- 
sahnen  display  towards  animals.   A  aagolar  pioof  of  it  occurred  during  this  siege 

(of  Athens).  Findincr  them  suffering  from  thirst,  the  bcsiccjed  lowered  a  number  of 
asses,  Uct  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  choosing  rather  that  they  should  live  in  the 
pcweeeion  of  tin  infdel,  Ihan  periib  auaenbly  with  duBinaelves.  It  is  e^en  more 
ijiiga}ar,'thattwoof  these  animals  were  actually  preserved  alive  to  the  end  of  the 
siege  ;  their  ow-ners  had  probably  f?ome  private  supply  of  water,  which  they  preferred 
to  share  with  beasts,  rather  than  with  their  dyine  brethren.  When  the  Greeks  first 
obtained  possesnon  of  the  town,  they  coomwaced  a  tenihto  perseciitioa  of  the  stoiks, 
dliving  them  from  the  chininey-t<^Sj  and  old  ruined  columns,  where  they  had  enjoyed, 
undf  T  Mahometan  protection,  so  many  centuries  of  hereditary  security.  The  sight  of 
this  barbarity  is  believed  to  have  enraged  the  Turks  even  more  than  the  destruction 
of  the  honaes,  and.^  violation  of  their  nosques^ — WMmgien**  Vmt  to  Grm$, 
p.  58. 

.  RovAr.  BRAvtmYd— The  reign  of  the  present  King  of  Persia  has  been  far  from  re- 
markable for  its  military  splendour,  nnd  the  nation  at  lar'j:^  h;\<  hui  a  poor  opinion  of  its 
monarch's  courage  or  warlike  abihties ;  indeed,  the  few  reniaming  veterans  of  his 
nude's  amdes  tan;  of  their  king  with  bitter  contempt.  He  has  rsrdy  been  exposed  to 
danger  in  action ;  but  early  in  his  leign,  when  h\s  uncle  Saduckkhan  attempted  to  dis- 
pute with  him  the  throne,  it  became  necessary  for  liim  to  encourage  his  troops  by  his 
presence,  and  he  appeared  iu  the  fielji,  along  with  his  valuable  old  minister,  liadjee 
Ibrahim ;  but  although  they  kept  at  a  very  edEdent  diBtsnce,tiie  kbg,  as  it  is  affirm- 
ed, betrayed  considerable  uneasineM,  till  at  last,  one  or  two  shots  dropping  amcmg 
them,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  swoon  of  terror,  and  was  immediately  picked  up  in  no 
conlbttable  condition  by  the  meerza,  who  immediately  dismounted,  exclaiming, 
'«  What  a  teniUe  pasnon  the  iitther  of  the  world  has  ftUen  into  V'-^Fram-'s  Kho- 

Unconscious  D  AsiiraTiOH^Now  under  this  deploiabie  necessity  of  min  and  de- 
struction does  God's  prevf  ntintj^  grace  find  every  sinner,  when  it  snatches  him  like  a  brand 
out  of  th$  fire,  and  steps  iu  between  the  purpose  }md  the  commission  of  his  sin.  It  finds 
him  going  on  resolutely  in  the  high  and  broad  way  to  perdition ;  which  yet  his  perverted 
reason  teus  biai  is  right,  and  his  will  pleasant.  And  therefore  he  has  no  power  of  himself 
to  leave  or  turnout  of  it,  but  he  is  ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damiicf^  nroonlin'^ 
to  his  heart's  desire.  Ajid  can  there  be  a  more  wretched  and  woeful  spectacle  of  misery 
chaa  a  nan  in  soch  a  oondiliflnl  n  man  pleasbg  and  destroying  hims^  together  t  a 
man,  as  it  were,  doing  vicienae  to  dsnmatien,  and  taidng  bell  by  force  I— iSonth's 
Anasttt. 

The  late  Persian  AMBASSAnon's  English  Accompmshmexts. — ^This  person  re- 
ceived us  in  a  sort  of  boudoir,  highly  ornamented  vrd\\  English  prints  and  mirrors, 
Freucii  ciucka,  and  other  gimcracks,  amongst  which  was  placed,  in  a  conspicuous  si- 
tuation, a  picture  of  himself,  by  a  Russian  artist ;  a  comfortable  carpet,  with  numudsas 
nana!,  covered  the  floor,  but  there  was  also  an  excclli'nt  fire  blazing  Iii  an  European 
grate  ;  and  the  whole  had  much  more  of  comfort  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  i'er- 
sian  apartments.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  interlarding  his 
Persian  with  snatches  of  English,  among  which,  the  ejaculation  of  '*  God  blMS  ne 
"  *Pon  my  honour!"  and  others  nf  a  similar  description,  were  very  frt'(iuent.  He 
showed  us  his  whole  menage,  and  by  its  arrangement  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  that 
he  had  picked  up  some  idea  ctf  convenience,  as  well  as  other  good  things  in  Lngland ;  be 
did  not,  however,  approve  completely  of  the  of  our  ^glishhouees ;  he  thought 
them  deficient  in  grbond  ifttoe*  and  that  the  rooma  were  nrach  too  small* — Fmm*t 
Khansnau 
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Pfbstan  "ENrorft  acfm^  vt  of  thf.  Art^.' — It  is  not  long  ap^o  since  a  native  of  Fart 
succeeded  in  making  certdni  improvemeatfi  m  p<Mtay»  so  fu  a.s  to  manufiictuie  a  spe* 
OM  of  poToelsmieieiDbliug  tol«nbl«  cUna  ware*  Mb  £une  quickly  spread,  and- toon 
reached  the  court  ;  when  the  king  heard  it,  he  dispatched  an  order  for  the  man  to  re- 
pair diroctlv  to  Tehran,  to  make  china  for  the  Shah.  The  ^mr  fellow  was  seized  with 
oonsteruauon  at  this  order,  iur  he  knew,  that  not  only  should  he  have  to  work  for  the 
l^nh,  Irat  fcnr  all  Ut  officers  and  ooiirCi«n ;  while  Mforfim  h«ing  he  weald  pro- 
bably not  receive  enough  to  ket  j)  body  unti  soul  together.  He  accordingly  went  to 
court,  not  to  make  china,  but  niuHtering  every  thing  he  conlfl  raiso  for  a  bnbe  to  the 
minister,  he  besought  him  to  report  to  the  king  that  he  was  not  the  mau  that  made  the 
diina ;  tbat  tibe  real  potter  had  mn  away,  nobody  knew  where,  and  that  he  himself  was 
thus  erroneously  j)ut  in  restraint,  and  prayed  that  he  might  obtain  his  release.  The 
minister  soon  ^nt  him  his  discharge,  and  the  man  left  the  capital  for  his  own  country, 
fervently  vowing  never  to  make  a  bit  of  china,  or  attempt  improvemeat  of  any  sort  as 
long  as  hithfea,^Fram*iKhainmM, 

Taa  Sovi.  kot  to  aa  naowNSo  iw  DaiNK.>-The  erafiial  epicure  will  also  find^ 
that  tiiere  is  a  cratain  liviiif  epark  within  binii  which  all  the  driuk  he  can  pour  in  wilt 

never  l>f  able  to  quench  or  put  out ;  nor  will  his  rotten  abused  body  have  it  in  its 
power  to  convey  any  putrefying,  consuming,  rotting  qualitv  to  the  soul  i  no,  there  is 
ao  driaking,  or  eweanng,  or  ranting,  or  fluziog  a  aool  oat  of  ita  i&unoitality.  Bat  that 
aittit  and  will  survive  and  abide,  in  spite  of  deatli  and  thf^  grave  ;  and  live  for  ever, 
to  convince  such  wretches  to  their  eternal  woe,  tliat  the  80-rauch-repeated  ornament 
sod  flourish  of  their  former  3|>eeche9,  {God  damn  'em,)  was  commonly  the  truest  word 
diey  spoke,  though  least  believed  by  them  while  they  spoke  iU—Sm^'iStmoiiu 

M£LANCHOLY  Tempbrament  or  Looib  Xy.f— Madame  de  Pompadear  once  told  me 
that  he  experienced  a  painful  sensation  whenerw  he  waa  forced  to  laugh,  and  that  he 

had  often  begged  her  to  break  off  a  droll  story.  He  ^jtiiled,  and  that  was  all.  In 
general,  he  had  the  most  gloomy  ideas  concerning  almost  ail  events.  When  there  was 
a  new  Minister,  he  need  to  eay ;  **  Ht  dtsiUays  hit  warn  UktaUtht  mt,  and  promimAt 
finest  things  in  tlve  uorld^aotonc  of  which  will  be  fulfilled.  He  does  not  know  this  cmintrxf — 
he  will  see,"  When  new  projects  for  reinforcing  the  navy  were  laid  before  him,  he 
said :  ' '  Thia  is  the  twentieth  time  I  have  heard  this  talked  of ;  France  never  will  have 
a  navy,  I  diink*'*  This  I  heard  from  M.  de  Marigny.— Allnaair«  of  Madtam  du  Hmaa^, 

Royal  Condescension. — When  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Iale'a  son  was  killed  in 
battle,  Madame  Pomnadoor  pennaded  the  King  to  pay  hie  fktiber  a  visit.  He  waa 
ladier  leJiiclaat,  andafadame  said  to  him,  with  an  air  half  angiy,  half plajiol* 

 *'  BarLurt' !  dont  ToTgueil 

Croit  le  sung  d'un  sujei  trop  paye  d'un  coup  d'oeil.** 
The  King  landed,  and  said:  *'  Whose  fine  verses  are  those  1**   ''Voltaire's,"  said 
Ifadama,  **  Aabwbaioasafflam,lgavebimth6nlaceofg«atlenaainordinaiy,a^ 
apenaian/'  said  the  King<**Jtfsmoirf  ^Jtfodaaisdtt  AisaiMrt, 

Dlsmovd  cut  Diamokd^Thb  PaasiAW  AiiaASSABoa  and  Tna  PkasiAii  Kmo^ 

On  his  last  return  from  England,  Meerza  Abool  Honain  Khan  came  laden  not  only 
with  presents  he  had  received,  but  with  an  immense  quantity  of  mi  rchandise  purchased 
in  Eiurope,  which  he  availed  himself  of  his  Ambassador's  privilege  to  pass  free  of 
daty ;  bat  when  be  reached  Persia,  desiring  to  obtain  the  caniage  of  it  toTeb^  dio 
free,  he  managed  to  secure  beasts  of  burden  for  his  own  goods,  among  those  provided 
for  the  conveyance  of  preftents  for  the  King.  His  Majesty,  however,  who  is  quite 
alive  to  what  affects  his  own  interest,  suspected,  or  was  intonned  of  the  truth  ;  and 
whea  the  Awbaisador  approached  Tehran,  be  took  care  to  be  abeeat  on  a  banting 
party,  to  which  the  former  was  ordered  to  repair,  while  the  baggage  went  on  to  the 
capital  ;  and,  according  to  orders  previously  given,  was,  without  exception,  lodged  in 
one  of  tlie  royal  warehouses,  as  p)xsenU for  hii  Majesty,  the  deuoiuiaation  under  which 
the  wbde  travelied*  The  unhappy  diplomatist  never  receired  back,  or  dared  to  claim, 
a  single  package  ;  aware,  no  doubt  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  step,  had  he  even  been 
guiltless  of  intended  fraud.  The  only  part  he  saved  of  his  accumulated  European  pro- 
perty were  a  few  trunks  of  cloths,  which  had  entered  the  city  as  belougiug  to  the  Bri- 
tish Charge  d'  .\ffaixesv— fViaisr^ff  jSAersami^ — [We  aie  glad  of  this  for  the  sake  of  oar 
&ir  countrylbUw.] 

Fashion. — Few  ibUow  things  themselves,  moca  fiDUmr.dM  mHi^of  thaaga»  and 
most  follow  the  names  of  thdrmastexs*— Lord  Baeim* 
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Honr  vo  tvmi  A  Pnnnp^— TIm  PmiMi  Kkg't  aurfw  w  Ika  canoii  jMt,  nindl 

a«  the  bane  tlie  conntr}',  and  namberlegs  amusing  instances  are  related  of  this  Ini 
ruling  passion.  They  tell,  that  as  he  was  one  day  walking  with  the  Intc  minister, 
Meena  Siiefi'ea,  be  found  a  rupee  lying  on  the  ground,  wiiich  picking  up  and  dhomng 
to  the  miaitlMrf  he  said,  WW  thiu  j€n,  MecnB,  you  am  a  man  o€  teaming,  do 
you  think  vnn  rnultl  in  any  wav  inrrensr  this  rupee  to  a  thousand  tomannsl"  The 
Meerzarepiied,  that  it  paased  his  poor  comprehension;  but  the  King,  ah!  the  King  was 
ail-powerful  i  and  no  doubt  it  could  be  done  if  his  Majesty  said  so.  The  King  calling 
ia  attendant,  aM|aiied  what  fruit  had  lately  come  in  eeason  ;  and  being  informed  that 
ipples  had  just  come  in,  hp  dpsired  that  the  worth  of  the  mpee  in  that  fruit  mifrht 
mstantly  procured,  it  produced  fifty  or  sixty  apples ;  of  these  he  sent  three  or  tour 
»>piece  to  aewenk  of  tiie  noUemen  ma  higher  officers  at  court,  not  excepting  the 
sister  himself,  and  each  of  these  were  forced  by  etiquette  to  Mad  ni  return  a  consider* 
able  oftVrin^'-  for  tlic  Kin^j,  -with  another  for  the  rovrd  messenger.  Fiftren  hiindred 
tomauns  were  collected  in  this  way,  and  three  huudred  for  the  messengers,  all  oi  wliich 
loM  Majesty  pocketed,  distribating  only  im  ♦«Mnrr**  «mong  his  envoyi*— JFVaMr'i 

Bbllim*  niB  Bblus«— 'Tbe  Polisb  ladies  are  very  vigibuit  over  the  conduct  of 

their  daughters,  and  intrigues  are  not  so  easily  carried  oa  here,  as  in  England ;  and  in 
•ome  districts,  (which  is  perfectly  ridicuhnu,)  they  are  forced  to  wear  iitde  bells,  both 
bcfiavB  uid  behind,  in  «ra«r  to  procUdm  whem  they  are,  and  what  they  aie  dotngr- 
Jfaaetrs  of  tkt  Margravine  of  ^lupoeA.yol.  l.p,  148. — [It  was  particularly  fortunate  for 
die  quiet  of  thf  country,  that  the  Man^'ravine  wh«*  not  n  Polish  Jady,  MT  IB  har  tMfh 
them  would  have  been  oo  end  to  these  tuitmal>uUry  aianas.J 


vMm  MvmQM  or  opbiuu 

mmmn  m  auiaKtoB* 

Stffet  de  cet  Opera. 
Vti  jnine  Prince  Americain, 
Adore  une  jeune  Princesse  ; 
Cet  Amant,  qui  perit  au  milieu  de  la  piece, 
Jht  U  mcom  d'niL  Diea  i«iniacito  i  1*  in. 

pnoLoou*. 

Un  M%uk-ieu. 
Feiylts  eutrea ;  que  Pon  e'amiaa* 

(^Aux  ehantewrs*)  - 
YaoB,  HehM  da  pnoMn  U  tonpe* 

(Ata  danieurt.) 
Voaa,  le  janet  tendu,  partez  bien  en  cadence. 
Qalelttoiia  h  boiikeur  dea  fideies  amaxu  I 

▲CTB  I. 

lfM|g«iie«  Cher  Prince,  on  noua  unit ! 
AimmMtr,  J'en  sine  raTis,  Princoiit* 

Les  Deux.  Peuples,  chantez,  dansez,  montrez  votre  alep^sial 
Le  CAoRtr,  ChanU>ni»  danaona,  montrouH  notre  al^preaae ! 

ACTE  II. 

Xm^ene,  Amoni  l-^IunuUte  de  guerre,    Le  Prince  par  Ait,  powmim  par  m  EnMemit, 
CtnikaU  LaJPHMaMft'cwmmft.  La  MM««i»  ta^.>-€aMr  Fdnoa  t 
Almantor,  Helaal 
Jmo^^rie.  Qnoi  ? 
Aimaruor,  J  expire. 
J«ifl|geN0»  Oh,  nafteitf  ( 

Peuples,  chantea,  dansec,  raontrea  votre  douleur ! 
Chmr,  Chantooa^  danaona,  montrana  notxa  doolmr ! 

ACTF,  III. 

(^PiUlu  dan*  un  nuage,    A  Almantor,) 
Pallaa  te  reul  la  jow  I 
JflM^fiiia.  All  i  quel  moment  t 

Altnamor.  On  f,uis  ir  ^  • 
.  X<it  Trew,  Peuples,  chantez,  dansez,  celebrez  ce  prodige  { 
L»  CAtftif •  Chantma,  daaaoM,  nMntxtma  ce  prodige !  /aanfc 
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LuxuivY<^Tke  jM^fibaudiu^  jet^Arm)  &Qm  tlie  field,  and  irom  maauiing  his  giound, 
•b-ong  and  betlthj,  because  inaoceot  aad  laborious ;  you  will  tad  ao  diet<bEiak*f  ii» 

boxes  of  pills,  uor  gaUey-pots,  amongst  his  provisiouii ;  no,  he  neither  speaks  nor  Uvea 
French,  he  is  not  so  uiudi  of  a  gentleman,  forjiootli.  His  meals  are  coarse  and  short, 
his  employnK-ut  wdnaulabie,  luu  sleep  certain,  aud  retVeiihiug,  imither  interrupted  with 
the  lasheB  of  a  guilty  mind,  aorthe  achea  of  a  crazy  body.  And  when  old  afa  c<Mma 
upon  liiui,  it  comt's  alone,  bringing  no  other  evil  witb  it  but  itself ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  wait  upon  a  great  and  worshipful  siiuier,  (wlio,  for  many  years  together,  has  had 
the  reputatiou  of  eating  well  and  doing  ill,)  it  comes  (as  it  ought  to  do,  to  a  p«r&oa 
of  8UC9  quality)  attended  with  a  long  train  and  retinue  of  rheums,  cougfaa»  catairh^ 
and  dropsies,  togetlicr  with  many  j)aiuful  girds  and  achings,  which  are  at  h-nst  called 
the  gout.  How  does  such  an  one  go  about,  or  is  carried  rather,  with  his  body  beading 
inward,  his  head  shaking,  and  his  eyes  always  watering,  (instead  of  weeping)  for  tha 
nna  of  hifl  iU-apeat  youdi.  In  a  word,  old  age  aeiaes  upon  such  a  person,  like  fira 
upon  n  rotten  house  ;  it  was  rotten  br  fore,  and  must  liave  fidlea  afitaall}  ao  that  if 
no  more  but  one  ruin  preventing  another. — Houlk's  Urinous. 

A  UkARNEO  Lady. — ^Maay  of  the  female  singers  at  Naples,  1  am  conhdent,  neither 
JauKW  how  to  vaad  qr  write.  I  waa  one  day  at  &e  hoaae  it  one  of  these  performsM  by 

profession  ;  after  many  entreaties  that  she  would  favour  us  with  an  air,  from  which 
she  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  having,'  had  a  violent  cold  for  a  mont?i  past,  and  a 
swelled  throat,  which  prevented  her  from  singing,  she  complied  with  our  request. 
In  taking  the  nMiric«b3ok  to  place  it  on  the  piaao-teta*  ahe  tuaed  it»  aa  if  by  nnataka» 
upside  down,  so  that  ou  opening  the  first  leaf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  worda 
"  fine  deir  Ana,"  were  wriiteniwith  the  letters  reversed.  As  I  perceived  the  mistake, 
X  took  the  book  and  placed  it  riglit.  The  lady  was  piqued,  and,  not  wishing  to  ap- 
pear ignorant,  took  Uie  boak  rauier  abruptly,  and  placed  it  again  as  it  was  before. 
'*  Sappia,  '  S  li  d  she,  "  Signora  che  questa  un  aria  Ebrea,  cavata  della  Sinagoga  dei 
Giudei,  che  conuncia  par  il  fine."  1  immediately  apologised,  and  avowed  my  want 
of  Icnowledge,  as  I  had  no  idea  tlut  Moses  waa  acquainted  with  Italian  music,  or  that 
Rabbia  auag arieHiie,i  ■  ¥moirtrfilt§  Umrgrmmm  if  AmfuAt  toI.  1.  p.  906. 

Fa  IK  Words. — ^Waa  erer  the  hungry  led  or  die  naked  clothed  with  good  looks  or 

fair  speeches?  These  are  but  thin  garments  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  but  a  slender 
repast  to  coujure  down  the  rage  of  a  craving  appetite.  My  enemy  perhaps  is  ready  to 
•tm^e  or  perish  through  poverty,  and  I  tell  lum  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  him,  and 
akould  be  ever  ready  to  serve  him,  but  still  my  hand  is  close,  and  my  purse  shut ;  I 
neither  bring  him  to  my  table,  nor  lodge  him  under  my  roof ;  he  asks  for  brra  I,  and  I 

f've  him  a  compliment,  a  thing,  indeed,  not  so  hard  as  a  stone,  but  altogether  as  dry. 
tfottt  him  with  art  and  ontsida:  and  lastly,  at  parting,  Midi  all  the  ceteaioaiea  of  dear- 
nese,  I  ahlka  him  by  the  hand,  but  put  nothing  into  it.  In  a  WOid,  I  play  with  hie 
distress,  and  dally  with  that  which  wiU  not  be  dallied  with,  wwt  aiid  auaeiy,  and  4 
clamorous  necessity. 

For  will  ftir  wonla  and  a  courtly  behsvbur  pay  debta  and  diacharge  scturea  t  If  thaf 
could,  there  is  a  sort  of  men  who  would  not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  they  are.  Can  a 
man  look  and  speak  himself  out  of  his  creditor's  hands]  Surely  then,  if  my  words 
cannot  do  this  for  myself,  neither  can  they  do  it  for  my  enemy.  And  Ukerefore  this 
haa  nothing  of  the  laye  ^oken  of  in  the  text.  It  ia  but  a  sceae  and  a  mere  mockery, 
for  the  recaving  that  cannot  make  my  enemy  at  all  the  richer,  the  giving  of  which  aoakaa 
me  not  one  penny  the  pdorer.  It  is  indeed  the  ^shion  of  the  world  tlrns  to  amuse  men 
with  emjpty  caresses,  and  to  feast  them  with  words  and  air,  loioks  and  le^  ^  nay,  and 
it  haa  thia  peculiar  privilege  abore  all  other  faabioaa,  that  il  aayer  altemi  mrtcef^naly 
no  jiian  ever  yet  quenched  his  thiiat  with  looking  upoB  %  goldsA  co^,  nof  awdfl  a  meal 

with  the  outshle  of  a  lordly  di'^li, 

l>ut  we  are  not  to  rest  here  j  lair  speeches  and  looks  are  not  only  very  insigiuiicaut  as  to 
the  real  effects  of  love,  but  ate  for  the  moat  part  the  inatraventa  of  hatred  ia  the 
execution  of  the  greatest  mischiefs.  Few  men  are  to  be  ruiued  till  they  are  made 
Conhdeuc  of  the  contrary  :  an  !  thin  cannot  he  donp  hv  threats  and  rous?hnfsp,  and 
owning  the  mischief  that  a  ixiun  dcsign;> ;  but  the  piiiai I  must  be  covered,  to  luvite 
the  man  to  venture  over  it ;  all  thinga  amit  be  aweetmad  with  profoaawaa  of  lov*a« 
friendly  looks,  and  embracps.  For  it  is  oil  that  wheta  the  razor,  and  the  smoothest 
edge  isstiil  the  sharpest :  they  are  the  complacencies  of  an  enemy  that  kill,  the  closest 
hugs  that  stiie,  and  love  must  be  pxetend/sd  before  malice  can  be  eliectually  practised. 
IDa  a  word,  he  must  get  iaio  Ina  heart  wiUk  fair  speeches  and  promises  before  be  <am 
come  at  it  \\  \\.\\  his  dagger.  For  surely  no  man  fiahes  ^"ith  a  bare  hoak* iV  thiaka  tihll 
the  net  itself  can  be  any  enticement  to  ttia  bildj'  iSeiifA't  j^VflBI* 
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The  re\t  Cocksty  Smnr^MAV. — We  see  ^me  pTt»ReTved  beyond  all  use  or 
necessity,  at  an  enormous  expence,  imtil  every  farm  and  cover  is  chwiged  into  an  over- 
grown poultry-yarii,  that  the  cockney  of  the  woods  and  stubble-fields,  attended  Uke  a 
young  gentleman  from  school,  by  tbe  gamekeeper,  who,  O,  rare  1  is  to  manage  his 
dof^s  for  him,  and  show  where  the  game  lies,  may  gravely  sally  forth  to  have  a  shnot 
at  that  which  i»  already  his  own — that  which  he  has  paid  for  beforehand,  at  an  average 
expence  ezceediiig  two  guineas  a  bead— 4iiit  which  nis  keepers  and  dogs  would  bring 
home  to  any  amount  witboat  bis  interference,  if  th>3  killing  department  were  not  too 
pleasurable  to  the  pjOT^Ti-np  child  to  admit  of  delegation — that  which  he  cannot 
consume,  and  must  be  given  away  by  cartloads,  to  be  received  ^vith  gratitude  on  the 
principto  tiiat,  "  Ibols  make  feasts,  and  wisa  men  eat  them — ^"tbat  which  he  expects 
to  And  dose  at  band  without  btboor,  and  without  skill,  and  without  enterprise ;  not 
perceiving  that  in  those  very  circumstances  consist  all  that  is  manly  or  animating,  and 
without  discovering  that  he  is  merely  a  game-butcher,  and  has  less  pretension  to  the 
boasted  appellation  of  a  sportsman  than  the  Londoner,  who  pays  by  the  pound  weight 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  a  stew,  or  ^nvcs  10s.  for  leave  to  fire  into  a  duck-pond. 
In  both  cases  success  is  certain,  and  in  both  the  happywip,ht  makes  a  prize  of  his  own 
pocket,  but  Uie  calculating  ^oung  trader  does  not  consider  feats  iikc  these  the  pride 
•nd  buaness  of  his  life.  He  u  only  feolish  on  a  holiday,  and  still  carrying  something 
of  the  useful  and  sajiacious  citizen  about  him,  he  at  least  lioj>es  to  bring  hims+'lf  home 
by  eating  whatever  he  can  catch  or  kill,  and  so  far  evinces  a  poi-tion  of  that  natural 
instinct  in  which  the  hunter's  employment  originates.  If  he  desires  to  exhibit  hia 
dexterity  to  peculiar  advantage,  he  judiciously  takes  liis  aim  at  a  sparrow,  because  it  is 
a  small  ohjoci,  and  is  not  sillv  onoujrh  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  thing  very 
meritorious  in  hitting  a  bird  of  large  dimensions  at  a  few  yards  distance,  with  a  full 
charge  of  wide-spnndmg  shot ;  nor  woold  be  be  so  weak  as  to  be  flattered  by  the 
"  Ah,  sir,  you  /ua  iiit  kirn  hard  /'*  of  a  low  artful  game-keeper,  who  inwardly  laaghato 
see  the  pheasant  half  knocked  to  pieces,  which  Ids  master  has  thought  proper  to 
reserve  at  seven  times  its  markec-pnce,  for  that  most  eligible  and  humane  purpose. 
The  shrewd  youth  from  behind  the  sh<^  cotmter  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting  at 
his  best  beaver  hat  thro\\'n  up  into  the  air.  If  he  revels  out  his  frolic  once  a  yeaft 
fliere  is  still  a  measure  and  a  "  method  in  his  madness."  But  the  country  Cockn«y, 
often  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  who  presen  es  game  which  he  does  not  want,  and 
cannot  consume,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  extinguishing  animal  life  by  the  half-doam 
and  thv  dozen,  betrays  such  a  mixture  of  .nnrarly  cruelty,  extrava<j;ance,  and  imbecility, 
that  the  practic  e  would  call  loudly  for  re]>robatiou,  even  if  it  di  !  not  lill  our  t;aols  with 
poachers  and  our  jjoor-liouses  with  their  wiveni  and  chikucii.    I.Liter  in  the  Newspapers. 

The  Reason  why  the  Devil  always  builds  a  Chapel  neah  a  House  or  Fhayer. 
Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  xe%ion  for  shelter ;  for  Che  majesty  of  good  thingi  is  such 
that  the  confines  of  them  are  reverrad. — Lend  JSaeon. 

The  (i r  ooMV  Tastes  of  T.oi  rs  XV. — The  King  was  habitually  tiielancholy,  and 
liked  every  thing  which  recalled  the  idea  of  death,  iu  spite  of  the  strongest  fears  of  it. 
Of  this  the  following  is  an  instance.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  on  her  way  to 
Cr^,  when  one  of  tlie  King's  grooms  made  a  sign  to  her  coachman  to  stop,  and  tdd 
him,  that  the  King's  carriage  had  broken  dr)*A-n,  and  that,  knowing  her  to  he  at  nO 
great  distance,  hi*  Majes^  had  sent  him  forward  to  heg  her  to  wait  for  him.  He  soon 
overtook  us,  and  seated  hunself  in  Madame  de  Pompadour's  carriage,  in  which  were,  I 
tfeittk,  Madame  de  Chateau  Rloaiid  and  Madame  de  Mirepoix.  The  lords  in  attend- 
ance placed  themselves  in  some  other  cnrringes.  I  was  bf  hind,  iu  a  chaise,  with 
Gourbilion,  Madame  de  rouipadour's  valet  de  cbambre.  We  were  surprised,  in  a 
short  tkie,  by  the  King  stopping  his  carrisge.  Those  which  foUowea,  of  c6urte» 
'  stopped  also.  The  King  called  a  groom,  and  said  to  him:  *'  You  see  that  little  emi- 
nence ;  there  are  crosses  ;  it  must  certainly  be  a  burying-gronnd ;  go  and  see  whether 
there  are  graves  newly  dug."  The  groom  galloped  up  to  it,  rettimed,  and  said  to  the 
Kbg :  **  There  are  three  quite  freshly  made."  Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  she  told 
me,  turned  away  her  head  with  horror;  and  the  little  Mar^c/mi  gaily  said  :  "This  is 
indefd  enough  tomahe  mte's  mmtth  tenter."  ^[ad,  de  Pompadour  spoke  of  it  when  1  was 
undressing  her  in  the  evening.  "  What  a  strange  pleasure,"  said  she,  "  to  endeavour 
to  fill  one  s  mind  with  images  which  one  ought  to  endeavour  to  banish,  especially 
when  one  is  surrounded  with  so  many  sources  of  happiness  !  T^ut  that  is  the  King's 
way  :  he  loves  to  talk  about  death.  He  said,  some  days  ago,  to  M.  de  Fontanieu, 
who  was  seized  ^ith  a  bleeding  of  the  nose,  at  the  levee,  '  Take  care  of  yourself: 
at  your  age  it  is  a  forerunner  of  apoplexy.'  The  poor  mm.  went  homo  fiigjhteifeed^  and 
absolutely  ill."— Msmsin  ^  Madam  dw  Hmmi, 
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The  Slide  cy  AiPV  ArTf.—"  First,  Harry,  T  should  tell  you  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made.  On  the  eoulh  bitie  of  Mount  Pi i ate,  there  were  great  foresta  of  apruce  fir ; 
and  at  tlie  time  of  whkh  I  am  apeaking,  a  great  deal  of  that  limber  wis  neeesiaiy  for 
diip-building.  These  foreata  were,  however,  in  a  iituation  which  aeemed  almost  inac- 
cessible, such  was  the  stpppnesa  mid  nifTfT'^duesis  of  that  ei'(]f>  of  niovmtain.  It  had 
rarely  been  visited  but  by  the  hunters  ot  the  chamois  or  wild  goat,  aud  tbey  gave  in' 
fonnation  of  the  great  fdze  of  these  trees,  and  extent  of  tiie  forests.  There  these  trees 
had  stood  for  ages  usekss,  and  there  they  might  have  stood  useless  to  this  day,  but  for 
the enterprizc  and  skill  of  a  German  en^intt  r,  '  t  the  name  of  Rupp.  Tlis  spirit  of 
inquiry  being  roused  by  the  accounts  of  tlie  ciiamois  hunters,  he  made  his  way  up  by 
tb^ir  paths/surreyed  me  forests,  and  formed  the  bold  project  of  purchasing  and  cutting 
clown  the  trees,  and  coustrucii  v.  ith  some  of  the  boihes  of  the  trees  themselves,  a 
singular  kind  of  wooden  road  or  trough,  down  wluch  others  would  be  sent  headlong 
iato  tJie  lake  below,  which  fortunately  came  to  tlie  very  foot  of  tlie  mountain.  When 
once  upon  the  lake,  they  were  to  be  made  into  rafts,  and  without  the  aid  of  ships  or 
boats  to  carry  them,  they  were  to  be  floated  l^o^^n  tho  It  was  proposed,  that  from 

thence  they  should  be  conveyed  by  a  very  rapid  stream  called  the  Keup,  into  the 
river  A«r,  and  thenoe  into  the  Rhine,  down  which  these  rafts  conld  be  easily  navigated 
to  HoUutd,  where  the  timber  was  wanted.  They  might  fhrther  be  transported  into  the 
German  ocean,  where  they  could  be  conveyed  to  whatever  port  was  desired." 

*'  But  now.  Sir,  for  the  slide,"  said  Harry,  "  you  said,  1  think,  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  troDgh  made  of  the  botlies  of  trees ;  did  yon  mean  the  tame  trunk,  without  thdr  be- 
ing sawed  up  into  boards  V 

"  The  trunks  of  tlie  trees,"  replied  Sir  Kupert,  "  just  roughly  squared  with  the 
axe.  Three  trees  so  prepared,  and  laid  side  by  side,  formed  tiie  bottom  an(^er  set 
Conned  each  of  the  sima  ;  and  all,  strongly  fastened  together,  composed  thia  enormous 
trough,  which  was  about  tlnee  or  four  feet  deep,  and  about  six  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
It  extended  to  a  length  of  more  than  eight  miles,  from  the  place  whert;  the  forest  stood 
oa  the  side  of  the  mouutaiu  to  the  lake  below.  Each  tree  tlmt  wdB  tu  be  sent  down  bad 
its  brandies  lopped  off,  its  baik  stripped,  and  its  outer  surface  made  tolemhly,  smooth. 
Men  were  stationed  all  the  way  down,  at  about  half  a  mile  disl;int  from  each  tlicr, 
who  were  to  give  telegraphic  signals,  with  a  large  board  hke  a  door,  whicii  they  set 
up  when  all  was  right,  and  all  i%ady  to  begin,  and  lowered  when  any  thing  was 
wrong.  These  signals  were  communicated  from  man  to  man,  so  that  in  a  few  se- 
conds the  intelligence  was  known  all  along  the  line  that  a  tree  was  to  be  launched. 
Ihe  tree,  roarins  louder  and  louder,  as  it  iiew  down  the  slide,  soon  announced  itself, 
and  as  Playfatr  describes  it,  came  in  s^^bt  at  perhaps  half  a  mile  distance,  and  in  one 
instant  after  shot  past  witli  the  noise  of  thunder  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning." 

'*  How  I  sho\ild  like  to  have  seen  it,"  aaidHany,  "  Sir,  did  not  you  say  that  Mr. 
Flayfair  himself  saw  a  tree  go  down  Y*  ... 

**  Ye»,  he  and  his  young  nephew  saw  five  trees  descend.  One  of  them  a  spruce  fir 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  feet  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  always 
launched  foremost  into  the  trough.  After  the  telegraphic  signals  had  been  repeated  up 
the  line  again,  another  tree  followed.  Each  was  about  six  minutes  ia  descending  along 
a  distance  of  more  than  eight  miles.  Ia  some  places  the  route  was  not  atrai^t  but 
somewliat  circuitous,  and  in  otheis  almoBt  horiaODtal*  thottgh  the  average  declivity  was 
about  one  foot  in  seventeen." 

**  Did  Mr.  Tlayfairand  bis  nephew  stand  at  the  top,  or  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  sir  V* 
moA  Lucy ;  '*  did  they  look  down  upotk  die  fidling  trees,  or  up  the  hill  to  them  as  th^ 
were  descending  ?" 

"  Up  to  them,"  said  Sir  Rupert :  "  they  stationed  themselves  near  the  bottom  of 
the  descent,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  slide,  so  that  they  might  see  the  trees  pro* 
jected  into  the  lake.  Their  guide,  however,  did  not  relish  this  amusement ;  he  hid 
himself  behind  a  tree,  where,  for  his  comfort,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hupp,  to\d  him  he 
was  not  in  the  least  degiee  safer  than  they  were.  I  he  ground  where  they  stood  had 
but  a  very  slight  declivity,  yet  the  astonishing  velocity  with  which  the  tree  passed,  and 
the  force  with  which  it  seemed  to  ahake  the  trough,  were,  Mr.  T  lay  fair  says,  altogether 
formidable.  You,  Harrv,  who  are  ft  mechanic,  must  be  awarn  that  witli  bodies  of  such 
weight  descending  with  such  acceleriied  rapidity,  there  would  be  great  danger  if  any 
mdden  check  occurred ;  but  so  judidous  were  the  signals,  and  all  the  precautions  taken 
%  the  engineer,  that  during  the  whole  time  the  slide  of  Alpnach  was  in  use,  very  few 
accidents  happened.  The  enterprise,  bei'iin  <\nd  <  oni]>lrred  so  as  to  be  tit  for  use  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  succeeded  enureiy,  and  rewarded,  1  believe  with  fortune, 
I  am  sure  with  reputation,  the  ingenious  and  courageous  engineer  by  whom  it  was 
plBnnsd  aadeseeutedy  in  defiance  of  lU  Um  jnopbecies  iifaiiiBt  lum,  Ihe  IsMcned  as 
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well  as  the  iiiileanied«  when,  they  first  Iwatd  of  it»  4;«i4(Dmed  the  attempt  as  raah  tnd 
abtord.  Some  set  to  work  with  calculations,  and  proved,  as  they  thoQgiit«  end  I  own  aa 

I  should  have  thought,  rha*  the  friction  would  be  so  great,  that  no  tree  could  ever  slide 
down,  but  that  it  must  wedge  itself  and  stick  io  the  trough.  Others  imagined  they  saw 
a  far  greater  danger  from  die  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and  predicted  tfiatAe  trov^h  woidd 
take  fire." 

"  That  is  what  1  sljould  have  been  most  afraid  of/'  said  Harry. 

*'  And  your  fear  would  have  been  rational  and  just/'  said  Sir  Rupert*  **  This 
most  have  bappenedj  bot  for  a  certain  precaution,  whicli  eflbetnally  counteracted  the 
danger.    Can  you  guess  what  that  precaution  was,  Harry  1" 

Harry  answered,  that  fx^rhajis  water  mij^ht  Iihvp  been  let  into  the  trough. 

"  Exactly  bo,  iiairy,"  said  Sir  Rupert,  "  tiiu  mouutain  streams  were  in  several 
places  conveyed  over  the  edges,  and  running  along  the  trough*  kept  it  constantly  moitt." 
— Harry  and  Xmc^  cenHudtd,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168 — 176. 

Classical  Literatitrf. — The  schoolmaster  of  an  obscure  village  in  thf  North  of 
England,  being  disgusted  at  the  blundering  way  in  which  one  of  his  pupils  attempted 
to  tranalate  die  firet  line  of  Horace's  first  Epistle 

"  Qui  fitMncena*  ut  nemo  quam  sibisortem/' 
dictated  to  him  the  followint^  version  of  it: — "  Qui  fit  Mitrenas?**    "  Who  made 
Maecenas  ri   "  i/t/  A  «nio/'—"  What!  Nobody!"    *' quam  ubi  sarUnV    **  What 
sort  of  fellow  must  be  be  t" — jAhUAVA, 

Buoxitsar  nt  iwmBUi.Aii»d— Hm  SngHsb  Kterally  swaim  In  this  eoenCry.  Yoa 

meet  their  equipages  on  all  the  great  routes,  and  you  find  them  penetrating  the  most 
•ecluded  spot-*.  They  not  only  exceed  in  number  the  travellers  of  any  other  nation, 
but,  I  incline  to  believo,  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  The  French  are  too  urbanef 
teO'aftificiai  in  tiie^  taste  ttad  mamma,  to  be  fnd  of  exploring  the  beauties  of  nature: 

the  Germans  come  here  in  considerable  numbers,  but  they  travel  economically,  and 
seldom  frequent  the  great  hotels  •.  an  that  these  hotels,  n^ny  of  which  are  as  hand- 
some and  expensive  as  those  of  iiath  or  Cheltenham,  are  supported  almost  altogether 
by  fiif  liilimen,  who  talk  indeed  bad  Prendi,  but  order  good  dinners  and  wine,  and,  if 
they  sometimes  behave  indiffeioiitly,  pay  extrr-m'  !\  wrlL  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  English  are  so  reserved  and  haughty  in  their  manners,  when  travelling  through 
countries  where  this  kautmr  and  distance  are  almost  unknown.  They  are  shy  to- 
wards their  own  countrynmn,  and  still  more  so  towards  foreigners,  and  I  have  Ike- 
quentlv  ob'^frved  different  parti""  keeping  entirely  to  themselvr^,  if  they  would  not 
or  could  uot  join  in  general  conversation.  At  a  tahie  d'hotCt  where  our  countrymen 
bmriably  form  a  decided  majority,  I  have  heard  a  conversation  awkwardly  begun  and 
sluggishly  maintained  in  En^ish,  whilst  the  few  foreigners  who  are  present  look  and 
li^u^v. .  having  no  opportunity  of  joining,  anderidentiy  thfaking  us  idandtts  a  very  odd 

set  oi  people. — Leed$  Mercury, 

SpE£AD  OF  UBERAL  PRINCIPLES  ON  TUB  CONTINENT. — I  have  met  With  numjf 
nost  intelligent  men,  and  I  cannot  but  observe  that  they  all  seem  tome  extremely 
fibaral  in  &eir  opinions — ^French*  Prussians,  Swiss,  and  even  Austrians.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  form  a  general  or  decisive  opinion  from  tJie  particular  instances  that 
have  ^len  under  ray  notice ;  but  my  impresaioa  irom  what  i  hear  is,  that  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  are  making  thehr  way  on  tiie  ooatisratp  I  asked  a  Frenoi 
gentleman  at  Luceme  what  was  the  latest  news  from  Greece,  and  he  tub!  me  with  great 
exultation  the  excellent  accounts  from  Missolou^bi  and  the  Morea,  adding  that  the 
English  were  doing  themselves  eternal  honour  by  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  regretting 
tiiat  his  own  oountiymeB  had  done  almost  noibinf  in  the  pas  great  causa. — [From 
some  very  sensible  "  Letters  from  the  Coutioent/'  in  the  Imk  Mmwiyi  Onoof  ^ 
ablest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Conntry  Kewspapem*} 

J(ir>rciovs  Economy. — In  consequence  of  drilling  the  crew  of  one  of  his  IMajesty'e 
ships  to  the  broad-sword  exercise,  the  edge  of  the  cutlasses  had  been  jagged,  as  might 
natnraUy  be  expected.  On  die  cutlasses  being  rMunied  into  store,  the  then  Board  of 
Ordnance  considered  the  subject  as  one  which  deserved  tlieir  interference  ;  and  without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  tlie  r-.(s<»,  dispatched  the  Cajitain  a  letter  officially  reprimand- 
ing liim  for  his  negligence  in  permuting  these  weapons  to  be  thus  abused  (/)  Mad  they 
nqnirsd  any  explnmUen  beyond  that  wUoii  eouuuon  experience  would  have  suggested, 

the  officer  might  have  acquainted  the  Hoard,  that,  being  then  on  the  coast  of  America, 
with  whose  government  this  country  was  at  war,  and  well  knowing  that  nothing  gave 
sailors  so  mucii  conhdence  iu  boaiding  as  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  broad-sword, 
be  had  eansed  his  crew  te  be  regularly  exercised  by  serjeant  of  marines,  beii^  in 
bauriy  enpoctalion  ef  an  sngigemsntwilb  s»  ensnrjrs  eraiser* — ^Nissui  ShsaA  Sttk, 
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CmoMiNo  Writinc.—- It  ia  making  leiui  account  of  tUe  rider's  tim  than  of  the  wrt- 
tir'c  iM^fwr,  which  is  neither  justice  nor  good  manners,  llie  practice  is  of  female  origin ; 
bet  Uien  women  have  so  muek  (e  say,  that  really  hardly  any  dimen^iuua  of  ])aper  can  sof* 
fee;  and  besides  they  have  jjnirft  rime  to  read  in.  So  tliat,  though  T  am,  T  trust, 
amongst  the  last  of  ail  maukiud  to  rebel  against  their  suvereiguty,  or  to  set  at  nought 
their  example,  this  is,  I  humbly  presume,  a  case  of  exception ;  nay,  would  not  m^  cor- 
respondent do  well  to  consider  whether  this  be  nut  an  encroachment  on  a  pnsU^, 
ratlirr  than  an  act  of  liumblu  iiuitation.  Womon  Uke  to  restrict  their  mm  waists,  so  as  to 
obtaui  what  they  deem  (and  very  justly)  an  enchanting  contratit  ^  Uit  writers  acrosi  tht 
jN^eoiay  be  aaeored,  that  (unleae  I  am  greatly  oat  in  my  philosophy),  there  le  no* 
flung  that  they  noro  lonihn  than  the  stays-wearing,  nimp-iMdd&d,  pigeon-breasted 
tlttng — ^though  game-cocks'  spurs  garnish  its  heele,  and  Uanovehtn  wniakera  encircle 
the  ever-open  hole  iu  its  empty  head. — Cobi)et. 

Caution  to  Enolisic  Ladies  op  Rank. — How  the  late  Persian  Ambassador  took 
10  much  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  >  ^uito  nnaoconntable ;  for  in  hie 
own  country  be  is  considc  red  n  mnvi  \^r'.yo'^^1"-'^'•'.[  t  f  aiiy  one  good  or  pk-nsinir  quality  ; 
and  his  conversation  is  liable  to  >>ecome  t>o  gross  and  disgusting,  that  it  must  have  been 
dsogenrae  for  any  female  of  delicacy  to  diieouae  with  Idm.  Certainly  he  has  bat  ill 
MpMd  the  kindness  and  hospitality  he  met  with  in  GngllHUl*  AlthOogh  he  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  I  believe  still  receives,  a  considerable  annuity  firom  the  Kri;!ish 
Government*  and  has  returned  to  Persia  loaded  with  ita  presents,  he  constantly  op- 
poses  its  iottrpata,  aacl  taUca  of  it  before  hia  ooontrymen  generally  in  very  slighting 
terms.  He  carried  a  number  of  handsome  sha%vls  with  bim  to  England,  which  he 
boasts  to  liave  bartered  there  for  the  favour»  of  the  lirst  women  of  the  land  ;  and  talks 
openly,  by  name,  of  the  ladies  of  rank,  duchemtt  and  others,  with  whom  he  has  had 
man  of  gallantry ;  and  a  whole  boat  of  minor  femalee,  aove  of  whoae  lettera  hn 
produces  in  Persian  parties,  aud  reads  out,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  bia  statements, 
which  nrr  tlotibted,  more  from  bis  notorious  falsity,  th:m  from  any  coiifidencr-  in  the 
virtue  of  oar  fair  countrywomen.  He  produces,  too,  a  uumalure  picture,  wiuch  has 
taanahow  f  the  King  aa  that  ofhiaiiBtteaa,  withoat  concanfing  the  name ;  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  ia  that  oi  a  lady  highly  connected,  and  I  believe,  considered  rcspprTahle, 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  leturu  for  the  kindness,  no  doubt  innocently  shown  to  a 
Stranger  by  our  country  women,  Mill  serve  as  a  lesson  of  caution  in  future ;  and  tliat 
every  Engliahwoman  will  recollect  how  aneh  kindneaa  may  be  miaconatto^d,  when  la* 
vished  on  a  person  of  whoso  real  character  tbey  may  be  ignorant.  It  perhaps  may 
matter  little  to  them  what  opinion  may  be  entertainea  of  them  in  a  distant  semi-bar- 
baiDos  land  like  Persia ;  but  it  sovereW  shocks  the  few  of  their  countrymen  who  nmy 
wander  there  to  hear  those  lightly  and  uierewitty  apoken  of,  whoee  aode^  they  lan- 
guish to  enjoy.— i'VoMr'f  KhttNmu* 

Catalocuk  RArsoNNEK  OF  THE  DEPBivao  BiSHOPs  OF  1698.— Thesc  v-pvp,  the 
meek,  pious,  and  learned  Dr.  Sancroft,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  j  the  seiuphic 
Br.  Kenn,  Bishop  of  Badi  and  Wells ;  the  evangelieiU  Dr.  Tomer,  Bishop  of  Ely ; 

the  vigilant  Dr.  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester  ;  the  rewi/itte  and  uttdmmted  Dr.  White, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough;  th  •  ?/>  (7jf/rjf;^«/J//    Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich  j  and  the 

irreproachable  Dr.  Framptou,  iJihh op  ot  Gluutcbter. — lUslnrii  of  Factum. 

The  Way  to  LAsiuurH*— in  the  year  16dl,  iir.  >riuth,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
chi^tlaina  in  ofdinary  to  Chailea  n.,  bauaf  in  waltb^,  pieached  before  the  king  up|On 
tiiese  worda.  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  Imt  titt  <ii.j<nstng  of  it  is  of  ih§  lard.  Wherein, 
having  spoken  of  the  various  disj)eTi nation m  nf  jjiovidence,  and  the  unaccoimtable  acci- 
dents and  particulars  of  life,  he  introduces  these  three  examples  of  unexpected  ad- 
nascemeni  altor  tiiiennonert 

"  Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathocles,  first  handling  clay,  and  making  pots  under 
bis  father,  and  afterwards  turning  robber,  could  haEfB  tb^ffg^^  that  tattfOCh  a  gob* 
diti<m,  he  should  come  to  be  King  of  8icily  1 

'*  Who,  ihnt  had  aeen  IM^aainello,  a  poor  fiahenmn,  with  hie  red  cap  and  his  angle, 
would  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such  a  pitiful  thing,  within  a  week  after, 
shining  in  liis  cloth  of  gold,  and  with  a  wovd  or  a  no4  ahoolutely  commanding  the 
whole  city  of  r>i  spies  I 

"  And  who,  that  had  behdd  meh  a  bankrupt,  beggarly,  fttllow,  as  Cromwell,  irst 
entering  the  Parliament  house  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak,  and  greasy  hat,  (perhaps 
neither  of  thcra  paid  for,)  f-nnW  have  nugperted,  that  in  Oie  spanc  of  ho  ffw  vears,  be 
should,  by  the  murder  oi  uuu  iung,  and  the  banisluuent  oi  aaoiiier,  usceud  the  throne  ?" 
At  which  the  king  fiell  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turuing  to  the  lord  Rochester, 
said,  ' '  ods  fish.  Lory,  your  chaplain  must  be  4  biBhcq;» ;  thezefoTB  put  me  in  mind  of 
bim  at  the  next  death." — Life  ef  Dr,  Sonth, 
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UNIVERSITY  INTELUG£NCE. 


•  ■  ■ 

FnrvcH  Ecclesiastical  Notions  of  LirEVTron««N  r!«s. — ^The  illness  of  the  little 
Buke  of  Burgundy,  whote  inteUigeace  was  much  talked  of,  a  long  time  occupied 
the  court  Groat  endeBvoiin  were  nade  to  find  out  the  cause  of  Mt  maJady,  ana  in- 
nature  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  his  nurse,  who  had  an  excellent  situation  at 
Versailles,  had  conununic  at<  d  to  him  a  nasty  disease.  The  King  showed  Madame  de 
Pompadour  the  information  he  had  procured  from  the  province  she  came  from,  as  to 
her  conduct.  A  silly  hishop  thought  proper  to  say  the  had  becm  very  Bcentiooa  in  her 
youth.  The  poor  ntu-se  yvua  told  of  this,  aiid  hegged  that  he  might  be  made  to  explain 
himself.  Tho  bisliop  replied,  that  she  had  been  at  several  balls  in  the  town  in  which 
she  lived,  and  that  she  had  eoue  with  ber  neck  uncovered.  The  poor  man  actually 
thought  this  the  height  of  fieentbnsneas.  The  King,  who  had  heen  at  first  dkMasy, 
when  he  ctme  to  this,  called  out,  "  What  afooi!  ** — Htmwn^  Madam  du  HmumU 


UNIVJEESlTy  INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 

January  14.r— Congregations       be  holden  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Omces  and 

conferring  Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in  tlie  ensuing  term,  viz. — 

Thursday,  January  19;  Thursday,  26 ;  Saturday,  February  4  i  Tuesday,  7  ;  Thars> 
day,  16 ;  Thursday,  23 ;  Thursday,  March  2 ;  Thursday,  9 ;  SatnidaT,  16. 

No  person  will,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  BA»  or 
MA.,  or  for  that  of  BCL.,  without  proceeding  through  Arts,  whose  namu  is  not  en- 
tered in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  Vice-Cbancellor's  house,  before  nine 
o'clock  in  die  evening  of  die  day  procedbg  the  day  of  Congregation. 

The  Congregation  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  is  holden,  as  provided  in  the  disponsa* 
tion,  for  intermitting  the  forms  and  exercises  of  determination,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  from  the  Deans  or  other  Officers  of  their  respective  Colleges  or  Hallsb 
the  names  of  such  Bachekn  of  Arts  as  have  not  yet  detennined ;  and  dieir  names  hav- 
ing been  &o  signified  to  the  House,  and  tliereupon  inserted  in  the  Register  of  Congrega- 
tion, they  may,  at  any  time,  in  the  sainr.  or  in  any  future  term,  be  admitted  to  all  the 
righta  and  privileges  to  wliich  they  would  iiave  been  entitled  by  the  iutermitced  forms 
or  exercises. 

Jamiarjf  19^The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted 

Bachehrr  in  Diviyuti/. 
Rev.T.  J.  J.  Hale,  Queen's  CoUege. 

Mast9rs  of  Arts. 
Bev.  T.  J.  Hawley,  St.  John's  Coll^. 
BoT.  6.  Dixon,  St.  John's  C«U^* 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Rev.  J.  Barton,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
January  21. — ^This  being  the  first  day  of  Lent  Term,  the  following  degrees  were  con- 
ferred:— 

Bachehyr  in  Cinl  Law, 
H.  Deane,  Fellow  of  JN'ew  CoUege, 
MatUt  cfArtt* 
G.  Croke,  University  College. 
Bachelors  cf  Arts. 
W.  Bameby,  Brazenose  Col^^,  Grand  Compounder. 
N.  Wodehouse,  Merton  College.         H.  W.  White,  Jesus  Collsfe, 
II.  B.  Bradley,  Exeter  College.  6«  B.  St.  Jdbii,  St.Alban  IbU. 

H.  I>emaitt«  Queen's  CoUege, 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Jannary  C. — The  Hulsean  Piize  for  the  last  year  has  been  adjudged  to  Air,  Arthur 
Tozer  Russel,  of  St.  John's  College,  for  his  dissertation  on  the  following  subject 
**  In  what  respect  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 

The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  the  present  year  : — "  A 
critical  Examination  of  out  Saviour's  Discourses  with  regard  to  the  Evidence  which 
they  afford  of  his  Divine  Nature." 

January  13. — The  Rev.  Temple  CliPvnlier,  A.  late  FeUow  and  Totor  of  Cathaiioe 
Hall,  is  elected  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  Uie  |)resent  year. 
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nefglkfiiiiigaitliha 

It:— 


of  tb«  ■kntoti  wbotook  thmr  diBgi—i  it  thi  Baclialcv* 


1  Law, 
9  Hjis€fif 

3  M  etcalfe  , 

4  Hanson, 

5  Miller, 

6  Budd, 

8  Strattoo, 

9  Willis, 

10  Fisher, 

11  Julian, 

12  Masou, 

13  ClmCon» 

14  Eyn, 


1  AtkinaoDt 

2  Clark, 

3  Lawi^oQ, 

4  Clalton, 

5  Edmondt, 

6  Hales, 

7  Welch, 

8  Heald, 

9  Marsden, 

10  Blissard, 

11  May  u  aid, 
IS  AibiDgtoii, 

13  Bumcl!, 

14  Giklerdale, 

15  RoUa, 

16  Nfl«t», 


Trinity. 
John's. 
Jolm's. 
Clare. 
John's. 
Pembroke* 
John's. 
Tiinity. 
Cttus. 
Pembrdka* 
Queen's.  • 
Trmity. 
Cams. 

PttllblfQlKA* 


Wranglers* 


15  Stansfield, 

16  Hodgson, 

17  Otter.  E. 

18  Webb, 

19  Green, 

20  Salkcid, 

21  Keeling, 

22  Goodhart,) 

9$  W6l]8»  S 

f4  Stoae, 
f5  Smith, 
i6  WollastOB, 
tr  JBooOi, 


Senkr  OpHnut, 


.,  Trinity. 
Queen's* 
John's. 

Trinity. 
Trinity. 
P^broke. 
Trinity. 

John's. 

John's. 

Pembroke. 

Trinity. 

Queen's. 

Catherine's. 

Trinity. 


1  Dunn, 

2  Atkinson,  jtm., 

3  Russell, 

4  Slieplifliidy 

5  GreenAall, 

6  Hopkin«?, 

7  Apthorp, 

8  8t0V€ll8f 

9  Power, 

10  Pattnn  , 

11  Finder, 
It  HobberHy, 
IS  Gieeiie« 

1  DoeUe, 


John's. 
Trinity. 
Peter's. 
Trinity* 

John's. 

John'?, 

LnimanueL 

John's. 

Clare. 

Trinify. 

Triiiiiy. 

John's. 

PanifarokBa 


17  Ofter,  G. 

18  Stock, 

19  Borrett, 

20  Smedley, 

21  Fearon, 

22  KiTic^'lake, 

23  Suttaby, 
f  4  Baker, 

25  Steggal, 

26  Gretton, 

27  Gibson, 

28  Gibson, 

29  Taylor, 

30  Kerr, 

31  Collios, 
89  Guney, 

p    ■     4     •  ■ 

I  J  Cole, 
I.')  Moore, 

16  f  lavell, 

17  Biaaett, 

18  Rawling^, 

19  BeU, 

20  Gregg, 
SI  Bawtrea« 
2?  South, 

23  A  dye, 

24  Foster, 
95  PtutOQ, 
S6  Priae, 


9  Rawaa, 


Trinity. 
Trinity. 

Jrsns. 
'Irinity. 
Christ. 
Trinity. 
John's. 
^  Trinity. 

■'•c.c.c. 

Caius. 

John's. 

Caius. 


JeauB* 

Petei'a. 

Caina. 

Trinity. 

John's. 

Trinity. 

JohuH. 

Sidney. 

Jesus. 

John's. 

Sidney. 

Jobn'a. 

Jesus. 

Siilney's. 

Trimty. 

Miity. 

John's. 

Christ. 

John's. 

Magdalen* 

Qneen'a* 

Caius. 

John's. 

Jeaua. 

Pembroke. 

Caius. 

John's. 

Trinity. 

Jobn'a. 


0*  C  0* 


BCCLI81ABTICAI.  IKSFBRKBHTS. 

0»/5»tli— Rev,  Alexander  Ihincan,  to  the  parish  of  Caylton,  Ayrshire  j  Patron,  the 
King. — Rev,  W,  Threslier,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tichfield,  Hants  ;  Patron,  H.  P.Delme, 
E8<j.  of  Cams  Hall.— Rev.  Henry  Butterfield,  to  the  Rectory  of  Brockdiah,  Norfolk  ; 
TOGO,  William  Wigney,  Eaq.  of  New  Timber-place,  Essex.— Rev.  Dr.  Coppard,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Famhoroogh,  Hanta.^BeT.  W.  Carter,  to  the  Rectory  of  Qnarrington, 
Lincolnshire. 

Cambridge. — Kev.  Christopher  Benson,  M.A.  to  be  n  Canon  or  Prebendary  of 
^Calheiural  Church  of  Worcester. — Rev.  J,  Horner,  to  the  Rectory  of  South  Preston, 
TiacolMhae  ^  FMron*  Laid  Bexley. 
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CiJTAL  BMAtLSSy  tD0.*ntOJSCT<D  WORKS. 


PAIGES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CAHAJS,  POCKS, 
WATSB-WOBKS,  MINSSy  &C* 


CANAI18. 


Atbton  «  

Birmingham  

CoTWitry  

E]lf'-.t)ici('  aisd  Ciip-'t^T. 

Gratid  Jiint  tioii  

Huddcisiieltl  

K''iHit't  iiml  Avo!i  

IjaiK'astcv  

Leeds  Aod  Liverpool . . . 

Oxford  

Rcfroiir's  

Rorhdalo  

Stiiffonl  and  Worcester 
Trent  and  Mpr?py 
Wai  vvirk  and  BirniiaghBIII.>«>.< 

Woreeiter  vid  •litto  


DOCKS. 


ConinK'n'ial , , ,  «. ..ji 

East  Indiit  »  

Ltinilii!)  ..»,.... . 

St.  Catberine't   100 

Westlndlft..i  


WATER  WORKS. 


Ka!tt  Ix)ndon..., 

(jraiui  Jvneutm, 

Kent  , 

South  London  *, 
VeatMtddlMfls. 


CiAS  COMPANIES. 

City  of  London   1^0 

Ditto,  New   100 

Continental   100 

Imjff^rial   50 

Uiiitod  (icncral   50 

WeitUiiiofttev  ,  50 


Amt. 

1  Tor 

paid. 

1  Hharo. 

1  All 

J  (HI 

ill 

190 

1800 

1  -0 

100 

292 

•"•7 

~-2r, 

23 

i? 

42 

1  iut 

J"/! 
J/  f) 

1  fU\ 

a"  Mr 

'iu 

4' 
-|,» 

110 

KOO 

100 

2100 

mil 

■'7(1 

/» 

1  Vu 

/  M 

1  nn 

1  \  nf 

1  Ibl 

1  ^TF 

wu 

6 

200 

100 

122 

78 

100 

37 

too 

par 

u 

71 

90 

150 

50 

80 

B 

2  10 

40 

40 

15 

9  10 

50 

56 

iNStfRAKCt  officbD: 


Alliaiioo  i.  100  10 

Ditto  Marino  100  6 

Atlas                               50  6 

'  (iir.be   100 

Cuaidiaii                              100  10 

linperL'tl                                 500  60 

I.Mijfion                                 25  12  10 

Protestor                                20|  2 

Ro.k  ,   30  8 

ll»yal  fixduittge 


Amt. 
paid. 


MIXES. 

Anglo-Meyjoui.t  ■•.  100 

nuto  Chill  ..,1.   100 

Rtilnnos   400 

IJni/iliiin    100 

CastoUo  .  ,   JOO 

Oiilian  ,  ^  ^  100 

Cnliimliian    100 

General  Mhiilig  100 

Hajrtien  i   100 

Potosi   60 

Real  De\  Monlc  

Rio  df  la  Plata    100 

Uuitad  Me^ioaa.t..   40 


anscsuuANBOua. 

Australian  Afcricultural  Comp.lOO 
Canada  Agricultural  Ditto.,  100 

Colombian  Ditto  100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto  .*  100 

Van  |)ieniaii<)  Lnnd  l>llto>  .-.100 

Britisli  Iron  Ditto   100 

General  Stoam  Navigration  100 
Irish  Provinrial  Bank...,.*  100 
West  ludia  Company  i  100 


3 
10 
& 
5 
2 
25 
5 
10 
5 


40 
5 

25 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

Stt 


10 


Per 
share. 


10 
IS 


12 
& 
7 
158 
18 
105 
22 
15 

3  IS 


45 
4 

00 
10 
3 
9 
13 
5 
2 

m 

3 

an 


10 
19 


13 

i 

T 

6 


to 

10 
10 


SO,  TokMi-lumM-^fad*  LstUimrf. 


tm  or  PBO  JSCTBD  WOUBk 

llie  IkhOnH  of  IdkncM,  or  Seven Ml^to*  Entertihittitaite.  By  Gay  Penoeval. 

Ready  for  publicatioD,  The  TourltCs  Grammar,  or  Rules  relating  to  the  Scenery 
and  Antiquitiee  incident  to  Trnvellers  ;  compiled  from  the  first  Authonties,  and  includ- 
ing an  Epitome  of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  l*ictureaque.  By  the  Rev.  1 .  D.  Fos- 
broke,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

In  Ihe  Press,  Greece  Vindicated  ;  being  the  result  of  ObservationB  made  during  « 
Vi«i^  to  the  Moren  and  H\'dni  in  IP***:      whirh  is  added,  an  Examination  of  w 
I  Joumals  of  Measrs*  Fecchio,  Emerson,  and  iiumphreys.   By  Cooat  Aiehno  Palxna. 
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Dr.  Donoegan  has  just  completed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  liis  Greek  and  Rpglish  LeiicoDj 
tmon  the  Plan  of  Schneider's  very  popular  German  and  Greek  Lezicoii,  ud  adipted  to 
ue  use  of  the  English  Student  from       <yo\nc  to  School  till  he  leaves  tlie  TTnivprsity. 

Id  the  Press,  A  Practical  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
By  Alexander  Barclay. 

Dr.  John  Mason  Goode,  F.1t.S.  has  ft  new  work  in  the  Press,  entitled,  The  Book 
of  Nature;  being  a  Succession  of  T^ectures  formfTlv  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
as  a  popular  Ulustration  of  the  general  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  The  work 
wilt  M  comprised  in  S  vols.  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Memoii^  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  El^th,  indadiflg  an 
Account  of  the  Monastic  Institutions  in  England  at  that.  Period. 

Miss  Ben|;er  has  in  the  Press,  Memoirs  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Shoitiy  will  be  published,  in  4to.  pcioe  tits,  proofs,  royal  4fto.  price  16s.»  India 
proofs,  royal  4to.  price  ll.  4s.*  India  prcoh  befcto  the  letters,  imperial  4to.  price 
11.  15».,  ^0.  T.  of  a  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portucjal,  and  along  the  Coast  of 
Afnca,  from  Tangiers  to  Tetuan.  By  J.  Taylor,  Knij^ht  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  PAndenne 
France.  The  wliole  will  be  com])rised  in  2'i  Parts,  each  containing  five  engravings, 
mt\\  letter  press  descriptious ;  and  a  lull  acoount  of  the  Joumey  will  be  published  in 
one  of  the  latter  numbers. 

Anew  work,  by  the  Anthorof  the  Joamal  of  an  Exilet  ia  spekanof  as  fai  progiets, 
entitled  Recollections  of  a  Pedestrian,  wliich  is  to  contain  a  further  variety  of  those 
characteristic  narratives  of  foreign  domestic  history,  wliich  have  been  so  much  admired 
in  his  former  work.  It  is  expected  to  be  comprised  iu  3  vols,  po&t  iivo.,  and  lo  he 
ready  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

Ready  for  Publication,  Iraditions  and  Recollections,  domestic,  clerical,  and  literary  ; 
in  which  are  included  Letters  of  Charles  II.,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  £dgecttmbe,  Macaulay, 
Wolcot,  Opie,  Whitaker,  Gibbon,  Duller,  Courtenay,  Moore,  Downman.  Drewe, 
Seward,  Darwin ,  Cowper,  Hayley,  Hardinge,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  distingnislied 
characters.  By  the  llev.  L.  Polwhele,  \'irar  t  f  Xt^vlyn  and  St.  AnthoDy»  and  an 
Uonoisy  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  ot  Literature.    InX  vols.  8to. 


UST  OV  WORKS  jyST  FVBI4$U£I>. 

Cknses  of  the  'Slow  Progress  of  Chiistiaii  tVath'.  A  Discoorsa  defivtied  heUora 

the  Western  IMtarian  Society,  in  the  Conigre  Meeting  House,  TrOWhridsa,  Wilts,  (tti 
Wednesday.  .Tuly  13, 18«5.    By  Robert  Aspland.    Price  ^ 

Two  Sermona  preaehed  in  the  Chapel  in  Lewin's  Mead,  iiristoi,  on  the  morning 
sad  evening;  of  Snndaj,  October  16»  18f 5.  On  ihef  future  state  of  the  Righteous, 
occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowe,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Howe,  one  of  the  Mini.sters  of  Lewin's  Mead  Chapel.  On  nimibering  our  days  ;  <iu<s- 
gested  by  a  I'ecent  unusual  niortahty  in  the  congregation.  By  Robert  Aspiaud. 
Price  it. 

The  Dutch  Salmagundi  of  T\I.  P^ni  Vm\  Hemest.  8vo. 
Janus  t  or  the  Edinburgh  Literarv  Almanack.   8vo.  lite* 

The  Complete  Governess.   6vo.  lis*  <. 
The  Pkospect  and  other  l^oems.  By  Edwat4  Mason*   ISmo*  4i*  6d. 

A  Translation  of  Bayle's  rertio^inry,  Parts  1  ahd  ?.  I'l'mo. 
A  I'mn  slstiaii  of  Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revoiationi  with  Portraits*   £  vols. 
8vo.  IL  3$. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Annach.    Written  hy  herself.    3  vols.  8to.  1/.  8s. 
Private  Memoifs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV*  By  Madame  dn  Hausset.  Post  8vo. 

7u  6d. 

Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  trandtlad  fim  the  Writtnn  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
^Sa^es ;  to  which  is  pve&Bsd  an  Essay  on  the  Uninqnred  Writings  of  tiie  Hebrews. 

Small  8vo.  7?.  6J. 

Thoughts  on  the  Advancement  of  Academical  Education  in  England.  Bvo.  sewed. 
The  Last  Man,  a  Romance*  f  vols*  post  8to»  lt»  7t* 

The  Second  Number  of  the  Dublin  ThihMophicaUoamid  audSdentiik:  Roriew. 

Price  7?.  6rf. 

I  Bramblet^e  Hooae  *,  a  Notel*  By  one  of  the  Attthort  of  Rejected  Addresses. 
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288  PRICES  or  tbm  sncjuuh  akd  foasioic  rmcos.  |^Fel». 

Is  this  Religion  ?  or  a  Page  from  the  Book  of  the  Wodd.  By      Avdiorof  Hay 

you  like  it.   Price  7s.  boards. 

The  Portable  Diorama j  consisting  of  Komanticy  Grand,  and. Picturesque  Scenery; 
an  entirely  new  work,  ittuttnitM  with  pktes,  entitled  The  Amateur's  Assistant.  By 
John  Clark.   Fitted  up  in  a  handsome  box,  price  31.  St. 

Hora  Sabbaticae  ;  or.  an  Attempt  to  corrrr  t  f  »rfain  superstitions  and  Vulgar  Errors 
respecting  the  Sabbath.  By  Godfrey  iiiggiu»,  £sq.  of  Skellow  Grange,  near 
Bnicastor. 

. '  An  Address  to  the  Houms  of  Loxds  and  Conunone  in  defieoee  of  the  Com  Lam. 
By  the  aame  Anihor. 


FBICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS 
.   (From  DuemUr  94,  1895,  to  Jamtaryf4, 1896.) 

ENGLISH  rVNDS.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  ptfr  Ccut   223     ......  21?    ......  214 

5  per  Cent.  Consob   Bl^   79|    80^ 

3  per  Cent.  Reduced   89^   80|    81^ 

d|  per  Cent.  Reduced   91   88|    89| 

New  4  per  Cents.    99|   96k    ^1 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860    •   20f  19|  20j 

Indiii  Stock,  10^  per  Cent   246   234^   23  4 

India  Bondi^,  4  per  Cent.  ..........  'J6s.  p.m.  ..  Ij.  p.  m  1;.  p.  m. 

Exchequer  Hills,  2(/.  per  day  10s.  p.  ....  4t.dis.  ••••  U.  das. 
ronK.ic.N  n'NP'*. 

Austrian  Bonds,  6  per  C  ent   92|      iMJ^ 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto   70    64    6  i 

Buenos  Ayres  ditto,  6  per  Cent. ....  79    70^    70| 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto  «.   69|    55    56 

Colnnbianditto  1899,  ditto... 66|    56|    60 

Ditto  ditto  1894^  ditto  . .   65|  Ex.  d.     55|'£x.  d,     59  Ex.4L 

Daniah  ditto,  3  per  Cent   63^    58^   60 

French  Kentes,  5  per  Cent.   98^    94|    •«••..  98i 

Ditto  ditto,     per  C  ents   68    63^    67 J 

Greek  Bond>.,  5  per  Cent   15^    13^    14J 

IVIexiciLU  ditto   64|  Ex.  d.       o?  i:.x.  d.  ..   61  £x.d 

Ditto  ditto.  6  per  Cent.  ;  71|  Ex.  d.      63  Ex.d.  6f£x.d. 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent...   45  41  43. 

NeapoUtan  dililo,  5  per  Cent. 77    74    741 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent.   76|   ••«...   74  74^ 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto.....   92^  89)    89 

Ditto  ditto  1822,  ditto  •   921  90}    92^ 

Russian  ditto,  ditto   85|    77|    85 

SpaniahdiUo,  dl^p   14    li^    12^ 

,         . ,     ,     .  Robert  W.  Mooh£,  Bt'oker, 

'    *    20,  Token-vhoutte>ynrd,  Lothbury. 


ERRATA. 

Fnge  909,  line  31,  motto  of  the  Representative  Newapaper,  for     IFe  dim,"  lead 

"  We  doze:* 

—  222,  —  34,  for  "A  ti^ea/c/t/ publication  called  the  Literary  Gaaette,"  read 

"  A  uii^fciy  publication  called  the  Literary  Gazette." 
.■MX''^  39,  for  "  Sir  James  (luM^dngtosh,  read  "  Sir  James  Mackintttk*'* 
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THS  CAHBKIDGS  UNITEBSITY. 
SEKATE^HOWE  BXAM INATION8  FOR  DBOBEES; 

,         _  Pcum  timetQ  :  Rcg^jua  boiiorato  :  Virtutem  coiito  : 

Discipliius  bonis  ojjenim  duto. — Siut.  Acad*  Cantab. 

,   .    .  Apo;  Ltuiuuu  iUi  Aer  words  tpgetUej, 

'Ti$  um  Upe  lieaiis  in  one  bine  bUddeiy-^MIitr.  Prior. 

j'His  system  the  men  of  Cambridfro  profei8  U>  iiuid.  The  credit 
of  iioiiuuriiif^  the  King  cannot  justly  he  denied  them,  inasmuch  as 
^cy  apver  fail  to  honour  those  whom  A <?  daUg|it^'tli  to  hojiow  ;  and 
^ifiRMM<»iiw  ^ieods,  wlwii  out  of  place/'  do  diU;i£aUy  and  moet  per- 
tilMMfcf  aveit'^hor  oyet.  B«t  Aliba's  pvofeasaon  6f  loyalty,  uuy 
lMM»:tbaiE  bar  iptt^Uttsdam  to  xeli^on  and  virtue,  we  are  not  now:  called 
On  ff)  cxpmlnG:  tlus  paper  is  devoted  to  tha  eOJMldamtion,  how  fat 
8tW(.&lfils  the  promise  implied  in  her  last  recommeodfttioa  to  her 
alum'ni^'^  Disciplinis  bonis  operam  dato." 

Ab  mathematics  nrf^  the  stn^ly  -vhich  thc^  T 'nivr  i y  iM,i 'tuy^  aiirl  'lie 
wily  one  she  cofdially  encourages,  we  shall  do  to  itiquire,  io  the 
first  place,  into  the  scieutific  attainrnontp  ol'  her  graduates.  To  ascer- 
tain their  quality  aad  amount,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  merely 
the  result  of  the  examination,  which  closes  the  academical  career  of 
(be  ttadents ;  aad  ^ch,  fmrn  the  place  whore  U  in  held^  is  kpowa  at 
Gaialiridgc  by  the  aame  of  the  8eiiate-4oiMe  f3r,a«rlna<iOB.  By  tbie 
teenk  the  au^te  of  ber  system  miut  be  fried.  Tha  JJvmm^  banelf 
looks  upon  it  aa  a  test ;  and  tbe  public  iiiay»  tiiepeforey  aawiy  forsi 
their  conclusions  by  it. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  list  of  names,  published  in  our  last 
Nnmher,  is  the  return  of  undcr-graduates  commencing  Bnohelors  of 
Arts.  For  this  degree,  as  it  is  technically  called,  all  those  students 
may  offer  themselves  candidates,  who,  during  the  term  of  their  under-  ' 
gratuateship,  a  period  of  three  years  and  a  quarter,  have  resided  in 
college  the  regular  number  of  terms,  which  amount  to  about  one  half 
of  each  year. 

At  tbe  cooclwion  of  this  period*  od  a  cold  Monday  monung,  la  the 
month  of  January'^loag  looked  to,  and  long  alter  remembered— 4he 

"Father"  of  each  college  conducts,  w'tli  ^omc  soloninity,  to  the  Senate- 
house,  his  flock  of  candidates  for  the  IJiuvcrsity  diploma.  As  the  ex- 
amination by  which  that  distinction  is  to  be  earned,  may  be  said  tO 
be  exclusiveh^  raatliematicai,  the  terra  bachelor  of  arts>  if  it  have  mxf 
MiUiCB,  1826.  y 
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TiK»:i!iin£r  fit  all,  must  1114)!)'  a  pcrnon  competently  skilled  in  science.  It 
1:3  a  bad^e  of  academical  honour  appended  to  the  name  of  him,  who, 
by  biB  meiitarious  ezerlioos,  has  acqvired  it ;  and  it  contiaiieB  to  form 
part  of  bis  style  and>  title^  until  it  in  superseded  by  tbe  bifher  desig* 
nation  of  master  of  arts.  As  nothiB^  bat  the  papnent  of  certain  fees, 
a  subscription  to  certain  articles  of  faith,  the  taking  of  certain  oaths, 
and  a  farcical  ceremony  in  the  schools,*  are  requisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  Intter  distinction,  which  must,  therefore,  virtually  hare 
been  acquired  at  the  examination  before  spoken  of,  it  may  bf  hold 
that  the  University  considers  the  bachelor  of  arts  a  master  of  the 
mathematical  science. 

The  better  informed  reader  will  look  upon  this  explanation  as  sa- 
vouring very  much  of  freahness^  at  least,  if  not  of  mere  folly*  Let  Mm 
reflect,  tbat  not  every  reader  ie  Mly  enligbtened^  and  that  many  are 
quite  in  tbe  dark.  What  will  it  bring  bim  in  a  year  I  "  was  tbe 
anxions  qnery  of  a  worthy  alderman,  more  conTcrsant  with  treacle 
tban  with  academic  terms,  when  his  son  wrote  home  to  inform  bie 
friends  that  he  had  "  taken  his  degree/*  Let  the  knowing  reader 
reflect  also  that  7ia?np.9,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  teaches  ns  to  be- 
lieve, are  ^/«»^.? ;  a:ul  that,  in  the  prrsejit  instance,  they  are  thinsjs 
of  weio:ht.  Thftt  such  a  person  is  a  Mnster  of  Arts,  is,  in  coinuion 
parlance,  observed  of  a  man  as  a  recommeiidation.  It  is  a  mark  af 
approbation,  with  which  the  University  authenticates  the  prodciencj 
of  those  wbo  bear  ber  stamp,  and  than  wbom  "  none  pass  so  general 
current  tbrougb  tbe  world,"  for  tbe  advantan^  of  a  finisbed  edu- 
cation. The  liberal  professions^  ia  &ct»  acknowledge  ia  it  a  sulBcienft 
passport  of  admission ;  and  tberefore  it  eonems  ns  to  know  preeisoly 
what  it  means. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  result  of  the  Senate-bouse 
examination,  it  necessary  we  shonld  Iny  flown  some  unobjectionable 
rule,  by  which  we  may  pronounce  whether  that  result  is  creditable,  or 
the  contrary,  to  the  system  of  whose  merits  it  is  the  acknowledged  test. 
Now,  it  is  a  principle  universally  recognised  in  well  regulated  schools, 
that  the  merits  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  proticieBcy 
of  the  majority  of  bis  pupils.  These  will  always  be  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  students^  wbo,  from  natural  adTantages,  or  tbe  contrary,  rise  hi 
above,  or  faU  equally  below,  tbe  ayerage  standard  of  exeeUence.  Tbeir 
extranrLlinary  proficiency,  or  extraordinary  deficiency,  is  justly  ex- 
cluded from  the  reckoning,  when  an  estimate  is  to  be  foimed  of  tbe 
dUigeaee  aikd  ability  of  the  master. 


•  Every  commeBrin^  BnchrloT  of  Arts  is  nblitred  to  swear  that  he  hsf,  ftrnonp;-  other 
'  things,  daly  kept  aU  the  acis  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  Now,  as  the  pie&oiit  pracuce 
«f  l£e  Uaivenity  do^t  not  compel  my  nun  to  keep  all,  and  as  the  greater  pert  of  the 
students  actually  keep  none,  they  are  made  to  go  throuj^li  a  mock  ceremony,  before 
bfinsx  nllowpd  to  <^nter  the  Senate-house,  else  would  they  be  forsworn.  This  is  the 
jejiuiticai  %vay  m  which  Alma,  . rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  revising  the  statute, 
defMlft  ita  pravSsiene,  snd  teadies  her  tone  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  an  owtli.  To 
keep  an  act,  be  it  observed,  is  to  defend  an  author  against  the  argviratnta,  not  of  all 
comers,  as  in  old  time,  but  of  a  specified  number  of  opprjicnts.  'I  he  ceremony  spoken 
of  bears  the  significant  name  of  huddiitt^,  a  term  by  which  all  oath-taking  at  Cam- 
bodge,  <tf  irlatk  there  is  «a  infinite  deel ^  may  not  unaptly  be  deaignsled. 

♦*  This  doing  basinefis  in  a  huddle, 
BioM  loKO  our  xuleis  to  mew  laodel," 
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Both  the  oBe  and  the  other,  being  the  effects  of  what  may  be 
mil*  (I  aa  accident,  to  wit,  t!ie  bounty,  or  the  parsimony  of  nature, 
ought  in  no  doffree  to  be  imputed  to  the  Bystem ;  and  the  exertions,  or 
contrary witse,  tlu3  neglect  of  those,  who  act  under  it.  Such  is  the 
wise  principle,  by  which  particular  communities,  who  are  regardful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  children,  judge  of  the  merits  of  tliosc  to 
^Hmbi  Hiey  have  enfmted  thek  education.  Noir^  what  It  tha 
UniFeraity  of  Caanbridga,  hat  a  gieat  school  or  academy?  and  why 
flhoald  not  the  excellenoe  of  her  system  and  her  teacherB  be  tried  by 
•  the  vniTeieal  test!  She  ia  not,  Indeed,  dependant  upon  the  public 
for  support^  like  an  ordinary  establishment,  which  flourishes  or  aecays 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  regulated  and  conducted — would  she 
were  !  She  takes,  in  fact,  little  herself  from  each  individual  student 
—a  few  poundf? — a  trifle;  and  to  charge  her,  as  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  do,  with  exacting  exorbitant  fees,  argues  in  them  more  parsi- 
mony  tlmn  candour.  But  her  revenues  are  nevertheless  ample  ;  they 
were  bestowed  on  her  for  the  purj)oscs  of  education.  Those  who  gave 
than  are  long  since  dead  ana  gone;  and  if  they  have  not  left- her 
lesponeihle  to  the  pnhUc  for  the  retnrn  ahe  makes  for  them,  instead  of 
hefaig,  what  they  desired  to  be  thoaght,  public  benefactors,  they  haTO 
combined  only  to.  erect  a  public  nuisance.  But  whether,  on  this  score, 
the  cenuBunity-has,  or  has  not,  a  right  to  look  narrowly  into  her  pro- 
ceedings, for  the  proficiency  of  her  pupils,  at  least,  she  is  accountable  ;— 
in  this  respect,  she  is  precii^ely  in  the  predicament  of  an  ordinary 
school.  She  either  did,  or  did  not  take  them,  on  an  understand  in  <t 
that  their  education  was  to  be  completed  in  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  she  professes  to  teach.  If  she  does  not  take  them  on  such 
a&  understanding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  something  or 
Other,  why,  inG^'a  name,  then^does  she  call  herself  a  ^  a  seminary  of 
sound  learning  and  religioos  education  V*  and  still  more  why  do  people 
entrust  their  sons  to  her  caret  Is  it  imaginad,  that  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Cambridge  fons-^not  over  wholesome,  as  we  well 
know— ^is  sufficient  to  make  men  better  and  wiser  ?  or  that  the  two 
letters  BA.  at  the  end  of  the  name,  are  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  heavy  charges  of  a  college  maintenance  incurred  by  the  parent, 
and  the  yet  heavier  charge  of  three  critical  and  iinportnnt  years 
wasted  by  the  son  I  To  suppose  this  were  to  rate  t  he  intellects  of  our 
enlightened  countrymen  no  higher  than  those  of  the  Christian  grand- 
sons of  Hengist  and  Uorsa,  who  bought  Greek  and  Latin  titles  of  the 
Romish  priests,  for  broad  lands  and  beeves  of  oxen*  But  if  she  does 
take  them  on  an  understanding  that  their  education  is  to  be  prompted, 
and  yet  allows  them  to  leave  her  ▼enerable  arms  as  lU-inrormed,  in 
erery  respect,  as  they  entered  Jier  precincts/is  she  not  indirectly  the 
means  of  defrauding  the  parent  of  his  money,  and  directly  the  pupil  of 
bis  time  ?  Whether  under  high-sounding  names,  an3  n  jrrave  exterior, 
she  has  or  has  not,  all  alonsr,  so  deluded  thn  pjiblic  ;  or,  to  speak  mora 
pro|)(  rly,  whether  the  public  has  not  deluded  itself,  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  on  the  principle  laid  down. 

This  requires  us  to  leave  out  of  the  reckoning  the  first  division  of 
graduates,  or  those  who  have  obtained  honouis.  The  number  of 
ths  latter  happens,  this  year,  to  be  unusually  great.  The  aTera^e 
may  be  stated  to  be  between  Bf  <y  and  sixty.  .  Let  us  concede  them  to 
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l)c,  what  tlieir  ppvoral  titles  seem  fo  imply,  excellent,  saper-excellent, 
and  super-super  I  xrolloni  mathematicians  respectively.  Their  incom- 
paral>lc  proficiency  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  estimate 
6f  the  merits  of  the  system.  It  was  tlic  extraordinary  bounty  of  na- 
ture, who  had  lavished  on  the  «!oil  a  fertility  so  great,  as  to  rei^niie 
little  pains,  or  skill,  at  the  hand  of  the  cultivator,  to  the  productioft 
^  ft  plentiftil  bamat 

The  publie  trill  obsme  also,  that  HirMd^mt  the  leng  list  of  gra* 
dilates,  {of  'vAaeh  oar  last  I^^nmher  lia  A  Bjiaee'for  only  th6  bonevTB,)  thcf 
Dames  are  not  arranged  alphahetically^of  !nth6orderof  their  respective 
colleges.  The  University  professes  to  assign  to  eftch  individual,  from 
the  first  man  to  the  last,  the  exact  place  in  the  list  to  winch  his  merits 
entitle  him.  We  can  thus  ascertain  the  least  as  well  as  the  ijreatest 
proficients  in  science.  But,  besides  tliose  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  roll,  tiiere  is  generally  a  residue  of  unhappy  persons, 
whose  nnmher  may  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  ten  or  twelve, 
who,  to  use  an  ugly  cant  phrase  of  Alma's,  are  "  plucked,"  or  refused 
thdr  diploma.  IWards  the  lower  end  of  the  list  also,  tiiere  fn^ 
quently  a  Ihie  of  distinctton,  or  hraeket,  dravn,  cutting  off  a  greater 
or  less  namher  of  names ;  and  these  are  understood  to  be  persons 
who  have  barely  obtained  their  degrees ;  the  last  twelve  of  whom, 
enstom  has  been  pleased  facetiously  to  denominate  *-the  twelve 
apostles."  To  these  two  classes  let  as  many  names,  taken  from  the 
same  cyfrcTnity  of  the  list,  ho  added,  as  shall  suffice  to  rnalcc  the  total 
numljer  e(|ual  to  lluii  of  the /^owof/r*  ; — these  also  may  be  dismissed 
fron)  our  view,  as  persons,  whom  some  (ieticiency  of  intellect,  or  un- 
happiness  of  disposition,  hag  disqualified  for  success  in  the  "exact 
sciences,"  and  whose  failure  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to  reflect  any 
discredit  upon  the  University.  The  exeidlence  of  the  Cambridge 
system  may -be  fairly  tried  by  the  pm^ieiicy  of ,  the  remainder, 
irho,  bDstdes  forming  the  eentiul  divklotis,  eonstitate  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

We  shall  first  state  what  the  University  herself  expects  of  this  large 
body,  comprising,  generally,  the  students  destined  hereafter  to  fill 

the  nio<^f  T-espon^ihle  sitiintions  in  the  state  :  and  often  exhibiting 
names  revered  by  the  community,  like  Wilherforce,  Walpole,  Romilly, 
Sheridan,  AYhitbread,  &c. ;  and  then,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
ghow  how  far  their  perfoiTuanccs  auswer  her  expectations.  The  public 
will  observe,  that  Alma  oVlater  is  no  severe  mother — no  harsh  task- 
mistress,  reaping  where  she  has  not  sown,  and  gatherhig  where  she 
has  not  strawed.  The  qnestionist,  or  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
BA.  is  expected  to  *^  take  into  the  Senate-honHie''-^  ieehmeal  phrase 
requiring  no  explanation — the  migar  rules  of  AHikmetiCt  four 
hooks  of  Euelidi  and  the  fitH  part  of  Algebra,  a  term  that  has 
obtained,  from  the  division  of  Dr.  Wood's  Elements  of  Algebra — the 
work  in  common  use  at  Cambridge — into  four  parts,  tlie  first  of  which 
comprises  the  ordiiiary  al^rchvaical  operations,  sin>ple  and  qoadxatic 
equations,  and  (lie  laws  of  progression  and  proportion,  &c. 

The  ranild  idire  reader,  if  any  such  deign  to  cast  his  eye  on  our 
pages,  will  be  disposed  to  think  us  very  unnecessarily  tedious  in  our 
explanations;  but  well  known  as  these  particulars  may  be  to  him^ 
h  BO  happens  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  yet  seen  them  in  print ; 
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aud  we  wish  to  plucu  ou  iccoid  a  portion  of  her  exainiiiation,  which 
Alma,  at  the  same  time  that  she  aanually  parades  her  sublime  problems^ 
'  is  apt  ta  tlsoTe  oat  ^  sight.  It  is  aW  rtally  surprising,  as  usell  as 
melancholy  to  obeem,  how  j^rofouitdly  igaonntthe^Mr  part  of  our 
coontrymoa  are  of  even  thie  most  notorious  facta  reUitlog  to  a  system 
that  has  exeiciseil*  we  aie  informed,  an  influence  upon  our  national 
character  so  powerfiil,  as  to  have  given  to  the  ^'  frame  of  soolety  ia 
this  country"  a  superiority  "  over  thsit  of  all  other  nations  !" 

The  above  portion  then  of  ^c  iriice  the  University  hei*self  considers 
to  be  a  fair  result  to  tiic  studies  of  tiiioc  years  and  a  quarter,  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  maLlicmatics,  and  eoudueted  under  the  super* 
iutendcncc  of  the  able  mcu  she  retains  for  the  purpose  of  tuition. 
We  are  authpri^ed  in  assomiug  this  as  her  «t^udard  of  proficiency, 
since  within  these  limits  fhe  ia  content  to  confine  her  expectations^ 
in  the  case  of  a  large  majority  of  her  pnplls.  The  papecs  yearly  pat 
forth  by  hBT  moderatora  exhibit  what  she  desires  sUo^d  be  thoaght, 
and  what  is  vulgarly,  though  erroneously,  bold  to  be  her  standard ;  but 
these,  in  fact,  only  measure  the  profundity  of  the  examiner,  and  that 
of  some  dozen  (if  so  many)  individuals  among  her  students.  By  this 
then,  her  true  standard  oi  profieieucy,  we  are  to  judge  the  merits  of 
her  system  of  education ;  since,  on  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
those  merits  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  attainments  of  the  majority, 
iict  every  father,  then,  or  guaidian,  preparing  to  send  his  sou  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  benefit  of  scientific  education,  aud>  therefore,  on  the 
lowest  calculation  of  expences,  proposing  to  lay  oat  nix  or  seven  hnn* 
3red  poiindsa  as  wsU  na  devote  the  three  most  valnahle  years  of  his  son 
orwiird*s.exiateneey  totheao^sitiou  of  the  advantages  conlemplated» 
xeaieinber,  that  from  the  great  mass  of  Cambridge  students^  (wc  onco 
more  particularise  tlie  items«)  a  proficiency  in  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  simpler  operations  of  Algebra,  and  four  books  of 
Euclid,  is  all  that  is  expected  or  required.  Let  liim  also  reflect  that 
as  this  mass  is  three  or  four  times  groiiter  than  the  total  number  of 
those  who  lake  honours  at  all,  and  nine  oi  ten  times  pfreater  than 
those  who  lake  honours  creditable  to  them,  even  in  tlie  estimation  of 
the  University,  that  the  chance  is  four  to  one  against  any  given  indi'v 
fidual's  acquiring  even  so  mneh  i|a  a  amattering  of  acience>  and  nine  or  ' 
tea  to  one  afainst  Ida  making  in  it  any  really  useful  and  respectaUa 
proficiency. 

If  lie  will  not  listen  to  aur  exhortations,  we  bring  down  upon  him* 
at  once»  the  ponderous  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  a  pas- 
sage, where  some  croaking  aristocrat,  whose  father  for  all  that  may 
have  been  the  son  of  a  weaver,  or  even  a  weaver  himself,  covertly 
dissuades  (and  sneers  at  them  in  the  act)  the  tradespeople  of  the 
metropolis  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  London  University,  as  an 
unj»rafitable  expenditure  of  time,  that  might  moi*e  usefully  be  occu- 
pied. To  be  dfitaiued  several  years  from  entering  into  an  active 
Ufa  ia  ovder  to  struggle  for  a  prize,*'  (applying  this  to  Cambridge, 
read>  ^aad  one  so  beggarly  too,')  "  by  means  of  studies  which  have  no 
connexion  with  the  caUing  that  awa^te  them,  and  where  it  is  manifest 
that  not  one  in  fifty  ean  actually  succeed,  is  rather  incongruous 
with  the  spirit  of  sober  caleukdion  by  which*  trade  prospers,  and 
must  cause  many  an  industrious  and  unambitious  parent  to  hesitate. 
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before  he  barters  the  solid  advauUigoe  of  gain,  for  the  coatiDgency  of 
empty  praise"* 

We  are  partly  of  opinion  with  the  Quarterly  Berdew^  that  the^*  ai^-' 
vantages  or  a  Uheral  edueatioa*'  are  not  to  he  sttieily  estimated  hy* 
the  degree  of  proficiency  a  person  may  have  reached  in  the  studies  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  They  may  be  exemph'fied  in  a  thousand 
ways  incapable  of  exact  meamtrement,  in  the  opinions,  the  habits, 
the  tastes,  the  feelings  of  the  individnal  so  trained."  Incapable,  in- 
deed! He  must  bp  n  ronjnrer  who  could  detect  a  single  one  of  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  proposition  of  Euclid  got  by  rote,  or  a 
Rule-of-three  sum,  worked  by  rule,  might  be  conceived  to  exemplify 
itself  in  a  Cambridge  man's  mode  of  reasoning  and  reflecting.  As 
the  reviewer  had  an  eye»  no  doubt,  when  he  wrote  thia  sentence,  to 
each  of  the  two  EngHek  univerBitiea,  and  as  that  which  surveyed' 
Ckmhridge  would  naturally  be  fixed  upon  the  eondition  of  the  mM9  of 
students  there,  we  may  infer  that  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  sci- 
ence, which  enters  into  his  idea  of  a  liberal  education/'  coincides 
with  the  deji^rec  established  in  thnt  University.  But  once-  more — 
respice  finrm — let  the  result  try  tlio  system,  and  we  are  sure  that  no 
man  in  his  right  rptisos  could  think  of  submitting  his  son  (unless, 
indeed  the  latter  had  a  vor}-,  very  mathematical  head,  and  were  very^ 
very  much  disposed  to  exercise  it)  to  the  discipline  of  Cambridge. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  one  or  two  splendid  examples  (which 
have  nothing  ta  do  with  the  generld  merits  of  ifae  system)  of  sicienee 
suceessfuHy  cultivated,  appearing  at  intervals  few  and  far  between, 
diifuse  round  the  University  a  glory  that  deludJes  both  her  own 
people  and  the  world  into  an  opinion,  that  Cambridge  is  a  grand  place 
of  scientific  education  ;t  whereas  tiie  fact  is,  thas  it  is  only  a  place 
where  some  very  nnle  niathematicians  are  collertf'd  nnfl  i!irorporated — 
a  place  merely  of  gcii  nce — and  in  reality  descrvinL''  to  be  considered 
as  scarcely  more  a  seminary  of  education,  than  the  Royal  Society, 
or  any  other  body  congregated  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy. 
The  name  of  Newt6n  has  been  to  Cambridge  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  has  attracted  thither  multitudes  who  might  otherwise  have  had  a 
ehance  of  being  tolerably  weR  educated.  The  tenant  of  some  remote 
parsonage  in  Cumberland  hears  of  the  fame  of  Cambridge,' and  pinches 
himself  and  fsmily  to  send  thither  Ms  earliest  hope.  The  young'student 

*  Even  mpty  praise  is  better  than  the  no  praise  of  Cambridge  ;  but  behold  bow  thii 
English  Uaivenity  man  opposes  solid  gahtt  to  empt^  /;raMe,  as  if  the  merit  of  honA  Jidt^ 
not  Cambridge,  pn^demqr,  (for,  by  the  premises,  he  Bupposes  the  prize  to  be  an  ho- 
noiirahle  ore,)  wereeinpfy ;  and  that  none  bnt  an  aristocrat  co\\\A  a]>precintp,  apd  to 
none  but  an  aristocrat  oould  be  useful,  tiie  adrautages  of  a  philoBophicai  or  literary 
education.  Mfissed  diatiactiott  of  aristocracy,  if  ia  all  pscsons  below  a  certtta  ineooM, 
the  ornaments  of  science  and  learning  bo  empty  praise,  and  in  all  above,  real  and  sub- 
stantial gifts ! — if,  in  the  one  case,  tbe  brnefits  of  education  are  all  vp-fcd  in  the  medal 
at  the  button-hole,  and  in  the  other  uione  are  communicated  to  the  intellect !  But 
these  are  the  splenatie  eiliisions  of  clerical  indigMtion,  after  yesterday's  dmnibr. 

t  VVc  ourselTes  remember  to  have  beard  an  accomplished  gentleman  say,  that 
though  he  had  originally  destined  his  son  to  Oxford,  for  which  he  had  an  old  predi- 
lection, yet  that  upon  hearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  s  Cambridge  man,  a  person  of 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  cne  of  the  ^hii  of  that  aniTenily»  trgae^a  point  much  more 


former  place.  Upon  groinids  like  these,  slisht,  and  merdy  cssnal,  are  the  majority  «f 
people  in  the  hahit  of  deciding  aqneiiidii  of  the  ntmoil  conMqiieace  ta  their  children ! 
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bavin:?  catight  the  contaf(ion  of  the  gown  and  tassol,  from  some 
schoolfellow,  incipit  optarHy  and,  however  littio  lie  need  fear  to  walk 
under  Bacon's  arch,  straightway  iiopes,  with  all  humility,  the  reaowu 
of  a  Watson,  at  least. 

W«  ia%]it  here  paiuey  and  leave^  wiliioat  a  single  word  more»  the 
matter  etttirelf  to  the  good  sense  of  the  pablic.  No  plea,  no  argn- 
mflotation  can  reason  away  the  damning  fact,  that  the  syetem  of  the 
nniTersity  of  Camhridge  fails  altogether  in  imbuing  the  majority  of 
ber  students — the  men  of  fair  average  parte— with  even  80  much  aa 
the  faiTite'st  tincture  of  auelit  Mi  at  can  deserve  the  name  of  science  ; 
and  that  this  failure  has  been  exemplifirtl  year  after  year,  from  the 
earliest  recollections  of  the  oldest  man  nnw  livinsr  down  to  "  the  pupil- 


age" of  this  last  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six.  But  to 
unfold  the  subject  luore  completely,  we  shall  condescend  to  even 
miaate  particulars,  and  endeavour  to  dissect  this  great  but  ill-under^ 
stood  dasa  of  Cambridge  graduates^  vulgarly  known  at  the  University 
by  the  emphatic  term  A  ihAAm,  or  the  Many, 

Of  this  immense  division^  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  broken- 
down  senior  wrangler,  or  mathematician,  once  of  very  great  promise,  is 
found  at  the  head,  under  the  title  of**  Captain."  Among  the  first  twenty 
or  so,  are  often  seen  a  few  individnalf^  r1?o,  each  of  whom  onrf  hore  to 
tiie  li'ct  iiro-room  a  countenance  malt  a  ac  prctrla  ra  in  (nautili,  bat  who, 
from  failure  of  healtlij  disi^ust,  caprice,  sheer  indulcncc,  or,as  in  most 
cases,  the  absence  of  incentives  properly  applied,  has  stopped  short  , 
in  his  career,  and  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  honours.  The  remainder 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  students,  who  passed  through  the  University 
quietly  and  indolently,  addicting  themeelvee  to-  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  their  tempeiSy  as  fiddling,  fishings  botantsing,  gossiping, 
anting,  drinking,  ama  sleeping ;  or  who  diversified  the  monotony  of  a 
eollege  routine  by  more  active  eierdses*  as  hunting,  shootiag,  cricket- 
pla3ang,  &c.  and-  all  the  pleasures,  more  or  less  innocent  or  profligate, 
which  a  younsc  man  with  money,  leisure,  perfect  liccn'^o,  and  acquain- 
tance innumerable,  well  knows  how  to  ensure  to  himself.  This  latter 
division,  which  comprises  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  wealthier  stu- 
dents, may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  gay  men,  as  they  are  called, 
who  drink,  ^c.  like  gentlemen ;  and  mere  grooms,  of  no  higher  eleva- 
tion of  charaeter'thaa  the  coachmen  and  dog-dealers,  whose  cUmpauy 
they  afiect,  and  whose  manners  they  imitate. 

Thn  more  respectable,  or,  more  properly,  the  quieter  deseriptioo  of 
idlers,  are  generally  at  the  pains  to  remember  enough  of  what  they  ac- 
quired in  their  first  year's  residence  at  collerro,  or,  perhaps,  l>eforo  they 
left  school,  to  make  sure  of  their  degree.  That  where  the  maximum  f)f 
knowledge  is  fixed  so  \mv,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  credit  to  be  gained, 
the  student  should  perform  any  works  of  supererogation,  will  not  be 
expected  by  any  reasonable  person.  The  fact  is,  the  tendency  h  to 
reduce  this  little  to  even  less,  and  the  greatest  6clat  redounds  to  iuui, 
who  contrives  to  make  the  least  go  the  furthest.  As  for  those  who 
never  were  at  the  trouble  to  learn  the  little  required  of  them>  or  were 
in  haste  to  forget  what  they  happen  to  have  learned,  they  pursue  their 
several  avocations,  regardless  of  the  day,  yet  far  distant,  which  is  to 
summon  them  to  render  an  account  of  their  three  years'  reading. 
When,  however,  the  revolution  of  this  period  restores  them,  in  their 
^Durth  October,  for  the  hist  time,  to  the  bosom  of  Alma,  the  moro 
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^ofiideiatB  portipn  begiD  to  look  grste*  m  oftmr  letii  in  6i|>  aadgomiy 
and  Mcasumally  exhibit  a  Wood's  Algebra  on  their  table.   A  tutor  it- 
procured ,  who  CfMt  his  pupil  with  as  much  as  his  expetience  judges 
will  suffice  to  carry  his  charge  through  the  perils  of  examination. 
Some  take  this  process  easily,  and  arc  merry.    Others  with  more  dif- 
ficulty, and  arn  lugubrious.    Some  dashing  sons  defy  danger  to  the 
last,  and  take  the  examination,  as  they  would  charge  an  ox-fcuce, 
blindfold.    These  of  cour«e,  the  dull  a ud  the  desperate,  crowd  thick 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  and  some,  that  have  shorn  time  too  closely, 
or  trusted  too  much  to  native  talent,  arc  foud  wonting,  that  la  to  say, 
abtolately  ignorant  of  avery  thing ;  for  so  indulgent  is  the  Unirmtty,' 
tliat  she  refoseB  her  oertifieate  of  profieienoy  to  none  but  the  ab«  ^ 
flolutely  ignorant.  The  number  of  tliese  would,  we  apprehendf  be  folind 
greatly  to  exceed  what  we  have  assigned  aboTe»  as  the  ATemga  feo- 
portion  of  rejected  men ;  bat  there  arc  stratagems  in  examiuntions,  as  in 
every  thing  else  ;  and  many  a  man  h  bent  upon  resorting  to  illegitimate 
practices,  which  the  examiner,  ol  course,  ib  equally  on  the  look-out  to 
prevent."    As  tlui  (juestionists  take  their  seats  according  to  an  alpha-* 
hetieal  arraiigcniLnt  of  their  names,  a  person  of  this  description  is 
always  anxious  to  aseeitaiu  the  scientific  rcputatiuii  ul  his  right  and 
lefMatid  neighbour.   One  man  will  be  beard  to  congmtilite  MmM 

np(Mi  iitting  next  to   *«  of  Cains,  or   ■<    of  Glwist'S) 8k*  Aimh 

ther  will  bemoan  his  hard  &te  in  bong  enTtmed  by  two  arrant 
dnnceSy  who  cannot^  or  two  snrly  fellows,  who  will  not,  lend  liini  m 
helping  hand.  The  nrtof  copying  nader  the  exandner's  neeei  implies, 
of  course,  the  possession  of  considerable  dexterity.  A  man  must  be 
able  to  see  on  either  side  of  him,  while  his  eyes,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, are  bent  in  profound  study  upon  the  opposite  wall.  Then,  in  co- 
pying his  neighhour'e  demonstration,  he  must  know  how  to  vaxy  the 
phraseology  mul  order  of  the  words,  lest  a  too  faithful  transcript 
should  betray  th<e  collusion.  We  would  impress  one  caution  upon 
those  who  a^pt  this  expedient,  viz.  when  they  change  tfat  l^tMn  of 
the  diagram,  not  likn  aa  nnhappy  gentiemMi»  we  enca  knew,  to  foiflefe 
to  change,  in  a  ewtespoiidiny  manner^  the  lettefe  of  the  dBmonstrafi— 
andfallinto  the  fatal  eiTor»  which  cost  him  his  degree,  of  supposing  it 
immaterial  whether  you  write  ABC  or  ACB,  AB  or  AC,  &c.  Aeeirf 
dents  of  this  kind  will,  no  doubt,  mar  the  efforts  of  the  most  dexteroim; 
but  yet  it  is  frequently  the  ease,  that  when  a  man  of  this  stamp 
happens  to  exce]  his  neighbour  in  ik  atncss  of  penmanship,  the  copyee 
is  astounded  at  tinding  himself  in  the  list  of  degrees  some  forty 
places  below  his  copyer.  Here  and  there  a  practised  eye  may  discero 
a  trio,  or  quaternion  of  persons,  among  whom  it  will  descry  the  symp- 
toms of  a  matiinlly  good  uaderstuidifig,  who  are  iibrairkg  into  a 
eoromon  stock  for  common  use  th^  several  fragments  of  kimwledge. 
In  tius  case  the  eaadidate  will  bent  sooeeed,  if  be  be  qniok  of  hMucing^ 
and  qniok  at  catching  a  Mnt ;  otherwise  a  prolonged  discovee,  er 
loudness  of  vmoe,  or  an  nndne  elongation  of  the  neck  tewaxie  ysar 
nei^hhour,  is  apt  to  bring  the  examiner  upon  you,  hw  iha  other 
extremity  of  the  table,  like  a  hawk  upon  the  quarry. 

From  what  has  hrrii  said,  ihe  reader  will  not  be  likely  to  form  an 
estimate  too  high  of  the  pvoticicney  of  Cambridge  men,  even  in  the 
very  limited  course  of  study  with  which  they  are  required  to  evineo 
some  acquaintance    He  may  take  our  word  ioi  it,  that  beggaily  aa  it» 
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the  portion  of  knowledge  expected  of  them,  their  perfonnaaces  arc  yet 
more  coiitemptible  ;  and  that  the  etandiird  of  proticiency  among  the 
tixst  twenty  is,  to  our  knowledge,  far  below  that  of  sehooi-boys  under 
twelve  or  thirteen.    Ju  writing  out  his  Euclid,  we  would  recommend  the 
'  qnestkmust  to  be  careful  to  time  vrell  his  bu$9f  his  ihsrefweB^  and  vthete- 
fores,  ThiB  caution  premiaedy  he  will  do  admirably  well^wbethar  he  an* 
derstand  hie  propositions*  or  bnt  remember  them.   If  he  ean  work  an 
liquation  to  a  certain  pointy  and  be  of  an  understanding  nimble  and 
apprebensivc,  half  a  hint  £rom  his  neighbour  at  this  crisis  will  carry 
him  triuiTiphantly  over  the  obstacle.    Should  he,  as  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  boggle  altogether,  or  beg  the  question,  aiid  ]>roduce  a  result, 
i)Ot  what  he  ouglit,  hni  what  he  can,  let  him  not  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension.   He  liaa  done  ill,  but  hundreds  Ijave  done*  worse,  and 
tiieir  superlative  badness  converts  his  ill  into  coni|)arativcly  good. 
Arithmetic  has  been  the  salvation  of  hundreds,  whose  brains  were 
impervioas  to  the  logic  of  £neHd»  whose  ingennity  was  defied  by 
tbe  nice  turns  of  an  algebndcal  process,  and  whose  memory*  un» 
assisted  by  the  intellect)  was  incompetent  to  the  retention  of  either. 
The  rules  learned  at  school*  and  not  yet  obliterated,  after  years  of  ob- 
livion*  are  onee  moretrecalled  to  mind.   The  owner  unexpectedly  finda 
in  them  a  treasnre-^imagioes  himself  fingering  the  shite  and  pencil- 
hums  over  the  rule — works  his  figures— and  wins  a  title,  that,  besides 
obtaining  for  him  general  respect,  sometimes  procures  him  solid  ad- 
vantages in  church  and  state.     In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  private 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  kingdom,  who  cannot,  on  a  public  day, 
j^roduce  some  score  pupiLs,  whose  performances  shall  not  excel  those 
of  any  twenty  out  of  the  whole  number  of  persons*  w]u>  in  this  ezami* 
nation  close  their  acadsmieal  studies.   Those  Httle  urchins  will  often 
inrpnie  yom  by  the  rapidity  and  ewtainty  of  thenr  ealeulatioas*  and 
tbe  eleaniess  with  which  they  will  explain*  step  by  step,  the  reasoning 
of  a  geometrical  problem.   Look  at  the  papeis  of  the  Many — ^vil- 
lainous scrawls — ill-arranged,  and  sometimes  worse  spelled — a  pile  of 
figures,  whose  fabric  would  disgrace  a  boy  in  compouTid  division — a 
diagram  too  plainly  bespeaking-  a  hand  wiiolly  un|»ia' Used  in  the 
drawing  of  circles  and  lines — and  a  demonstration,  running  from  first 
to  last,  witl'.out  stop,  or  break,  or  interval — defying  the  examiner  to 
tell,  whether  the  undcrstandiug  did,  or  did  not,  (to  borrow  an  ingc- 
nioae  phrase  of  the  Quarterly  Review,)    run  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  solution"— such  are  the  productions  of  OTen  the  best  disci- 
plined among  thcMany.  Let  the  ivader*  starting  from  sometUng  like 
tins  etandara*  run  down  the  long  list  of  degrees*  and  conceive*  If  he 
can,  the  average  quantity  of  science  displayed  in  the  performances  of 
the  latter  divisioTi  of  this  numerous  class — the  knowledge,  for  example 
of  an"  Apostlol"    If  he  can,  we  may  congratulate  him  upon  havino- 
realised  that  ciiimera  of  the  old  philosophers,  an  indivisible  particle, 
or  atom.    We  entertain  the  highest  respect  possible  for  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  a  CambridjrR  Moderator:  yet  we  do  conscientiously 
believe  that  his  merits  cannot  bear  comparison  with  those  of  another 
university  officer  less  known  to  fame*  we  mean  the  BSzaminer  of  the 
Qaestionists.  A  mass  of  papers,  which*  piled  one  upon  another* 
might  overlook  St  Mary's*  (for  be.  it  remarked  that  the  number  of  a 
man's  papers  generally  varies  inversely  as  his  knowledge*)  is  given 
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iu  during  the  four  days  of  oxf\iiii[mtioii,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  out  comes  a  catahj^ue  ui  degrees,  descending  in  the  order  of 
merit,  Uxnn  the  Captain  down  to  tlie  last  of  the  Apostles.  By  what 
microscopic  powers  is  the  examiner  enabled  to  discriminate,  trith  so 
much  precision,  minate  gradations  of  difference  in  quantities  of  scienee, 
tbemselTes  almost,  if  not  altogether,  evanescent  I 

WhUe  these  grand  proceedings  are  going  on,  suppose  a  stranger 
introduced  into  the  Senate-house.  What  an  imposing  spectacle! 
Here  are  assembled  a  considerable  portion  of  the  choicest  youth 
of  Britain.  Here,  after  devotinfr  three  years  to  study,  in  the 
chosen  sent  of  philosophy,  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Newton, 
they  are  pouring  forth  their  accnmtilated  treasnres  of  scientific  lore, 
and  developing  tiie  mysteries  of  nature  and  tho  universe.  How  noble 
the  coup  (TobU  of  ihe  hall,  woilky  the  army  of  young  philosophers 
who  occupy  it !  Behold  them  seated  at  their  profound  inTestigations, 
at  tables  strewed  with  peas  and  paper,  that  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  spacious  hall,  and  exbihiting  every  variety  of  costume.  Here- 
what  was  once  the  purple  gown  of  Trinity— there  tiie  ci-devant  black 
of  St.  John's-^here,  through  a  glorious  rent  up  the  middle,  disclosing 
the  colour  of  its  wearer's  coat — there  curtailed  to  the  knees,  like  the 
old  woman*s  petticoats,  of  whom  the  song  goes — here  tn  faired  with  the 
remains  of  white  lace,  there  with  gold — here  guarded  with  velvet, 
there  in  naked  simplicity — all  evincing  the  services  they  have 
seen,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  an  academic  disputation — 
illustrious  rags ! — true  emblems  of  the  virtues  and  science  which 
they  cloak.  How  cowed  and  humble,  too,  does  ^he  poor  stranger 
look,  when,  hat  in  hand,  lie  finds  himself  in  a  crowd  of  venerable  per^ 
eons— Others,  moderators,  tutors,  and  exaauners— pacing  up  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  Senate-house,  in  flowing  robes,  and  hoods  of 
black  and  white,  wearing  all  the  tasseUed  cap,  (the  privilege  of  office^ 
and  looking,  what  they  are,  the  presiding  genii  and  midwives  of 
philosophy.  Then,  what  may  those  massive  brass-honnd books  imply, 
that  repose  npon  tli  it  green-covered  table  ?  and  what  those  awful^ 
figures,  in  jtcliii  oats  and  tippets  of  black  sillv,  HorriWe  monsters, 
bated  by  gods  and  men  !"*)  wanting  but  the  mask  for  face,  witli  two  cyc-> 

« 

•  u  Widi  hideous  accent,  tbiice  he  calls ;  I  know  « 

Tbe  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  1  do  1  or  whither  turn  ?  Amaz'd, 
Confounded,  to  tho  dmh  rteta  I  fitf 

Of  woofl-hote  ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect. 
Through  sudtlen  fear ;  a  rhilly  swiMU  bedows 
My  shuddering  limbs,"  ibtc. 

"  Yo  Gods,  avert 
Snr  ii  i  liLiUf  from righteons  men ! — Eeliindhilll  ttslks 
Another  monster,  much  unUlie  himself. 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  called 
A  — — 

ArA  V  }  >  h  thismoni«tcr  with  his  maal   Ask  him»  who,  last  flight,  lost  hiswajyiml 

wandered  to  li         Verbumsap,: — 

*'  Beware  ye  gotentmen  I  when  ye  wdk,  bewira» 

Be  circumspect;  oft  witli  insidious  ken 

The  caitiff  eyes  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 

Lies  pejdue  m  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 

Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadyertent  wretch 

With  his  UBhaUowed  touch."   ?mpu 
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holes  therein,  to  be  the  very  inquisitors  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  inquisition  ? 
The  departed  ^vcat  of  other  d;iys  are  thero,  too,  reprcscTitcd  in  marble. 
The  laurelled  Georges  smile  upou  the  scientitic  oxpvtions  of  the  British 
youth;  and  slim  Mr.  Pitt  extends  his  arms  towards  them,  as  al- 
ready pronouncing  their  panos^yric.  The  stranger  departs,  rapt  in 
admiration  of  a  sigiit  so  national  and  august ;  and  vows  to  offers  his  iirst- 
bom  ut  the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater.'  But  should  he,  not  contented  with 
the  bare  spectacle,  in  something  like  the  urords  of  the  old  ballad,  in- 
quire— 

"  Fttr  wbal  we  allt&eM  wwiion  nietl* 

let  it  not,  for  shame,  be  told  him, 

"To  hew  an  idle  tale."  ' 

But  the  truth  is,  this  august  assemblage  is  mainly  convened  for  th<7 
despicable  purposes  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose ;  since  the  candi- 
dates for  honours  are  comparatively  so  few,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd, 
and  sit,  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  gallery  above,  lemoTcd,  like 
the  gods  of  Dnury,  from  the  vnlgar  herd  below. 

It  is  alwa3rs  agreeable  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bolstering  i^p  oneV 
own  argnment  by  some  unexpected  coincidence  of  opinion  in  a  writer 
of  such  authority  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.'  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, thouf^h  we  havo  not  the  felicity  of  being-  able  to  adduce  the 
Reviewer^  we  can  •^uinmon  up  a  personage  who  will  do  quite  as  well; 
or,  indeed,  considering  what  an  important  part  he,  for  many  years, 
played  in  the  drama  in  question,  a  ^jreat  deal  better — we  mean,  Dr. 
Monk,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  late  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  &e.    In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Master  of  Christ's,  he  puts  a 
very  pertinent  .question,  which  we  wonder  much  he,  or  somebo^  etM,t 
never  put  before—^'  Whether  the  moderate  extent  of  mathematical 
knowledge  required  for  a  degree,  be  a  reasonable  claim  to  such  a  title; 
or  rather,  whether  the  University  is  justifiable  in  giving  this  mark  of 
its  approbation,  which  generally  serves  as  a  passport  into  the  liberal 
professions,  to  persons,  the  total  of  whose  academical  pursuits  has  not 
gone  beyond  this  contcmptihU'  miyiimnm  of  knowledge?"    This  was 
a  bold  interrogation  certainly  for  the  tutor  of  one  college  to  put  to  the 
master  of  another,  and  is  creditable  to  the  ffood  sense  of  iMith.  But 
*  surely  Dr.  jMonk  needed  not  have  asked  of  Dr.  Kaye,  wliat  any  old 
lady,  in  the  habit  of  hirii^  servants  could  have  told  him.  Certainly^ 
Br.  Monk,"  she  would  have  said,    it  is  highly  improper  for  ladies  to 
givs  characters  to  servants,  which  they  do  not  deserve-— it  is  very  wrong 
indeed !"    And  certainly  it  is  an  aggravated  crime  in  Alma  Mater  to 
give  diplomas  to  her  sons,  which  adroit  them  into  law,  physic,  church, 
and  even  state,  with  very  great  advantages  over  other  persons,  without 
exacting  from  them  in  return,  an  adequate,  or  anything  like  an  adequate 
proof,  of  their  being  at  all  deserving  of  those  advantages.    Dr.  Monk 
talks  to  so  much  purpose,  that  we  shall  even  venture  upon  one  or  two 
sentences  more: — "  I  beg  to  be  considered  as  not  speaking  with  dis- 
respect of  the  subjects  themselves,  which  are  now  made  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  for  a  bachelor's  degree.   The.«f>  books,  [four— • 
foui^with  reverence— only  four,]  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  AJgebra, 
[only  a  small  portion  of  them]  are  valuable  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  such  aaan  UMvereity  aaaigBA  to  encourage:  although,  with  respect 
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to  Algelira,  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  [aor  for  that  matter  can  wel 
of  ezACtitig  this,  as  a  sine  qua  nou,  from  persons  wlio  are  not  ezpectoa 
lib  carry  their  mathematical  studies  any  further/'  We  entertata 
for  the  stthjectt)  themsehee,"  respect  as  high  as  Dr.  Monk's ;  l^ut  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  studied  by  the  Many  at  Cambridge,  we 
have  an  infinite  contempt ;  in  which,  if  aught  may  be  inferred  from  his 
expressions,  he  himself  participates.  But  why  sliould  he  consider  it 
as  in  an  especial  iiiauncr  left  to  the  great  University  of  Cambridge,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  an  ordinary 
mathematical  teacher  can  make  a  hoy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  a  much 
greater  proficient  than  the  captain  of  the  Many  himself?  Surely  the 
University  of  Cambridge  niight  be  expected  to  make  a  more  vigorous  and 
successful  effort  in  promoting  the  seienHfic  education  of  her  students^ 
tlum  a  soUtary  teacher  on  a  third  floor,  paid  with  a  paltry  stipend  of  one 
guinea  anjuarter. — But  it  is  obvious  that  this  quantity  of  icnovledge  is 
ha  too  small  to  furnish  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  occupation  for  tea 
t^rms,  passed  by  the  student  in  his  university  education/'  How  many 
years,  sir,  were  you  watching  the  workings  of  the  system,  before  you 
saw  this  obvious  circumstance  ?  or,  if  you  saw  it  from  the  beg^inning, 
why  did  you  allow  so  many  years  to  elapse  before  you  cried  out  lustily 
against  it  1  Haply,  sir,  had  you  cried  out  sooner,  you  might  have 
rescued  our  unhappy  selves  from  the  ennui  of  three  miserable,  as  well 
as  unprofitable  yearsr— lilxcept  in  very  few  cases,  the  whole  may  be 
acquired  in  less  than  a  year ;  thus  leaiing  two  pears  and  a  half  to  he 
eniployedin  a  way  of  which  the  University  exacts  aceou$U,Yf)adtk 
yahiable  period  of  time  is  too  frequently  squandered  in  idleness,  or  in 
unprcfit  il>le  pursuits/'  This  is  SO  hard  a  bit  at  Almai  that  we  won-> 
der  Dr.  Monk  who  resided  somewhere  in  her  upper  ngioAB,  was  sot 
himself  hurt  by  the  contusion. 

But  this  hiincrs  us  round  to  the  question  of  responsibility,  in 
which  we  diner  toio  cwlo  from  Dr.  Monk.  In  stating  the  quf  s- 
tion  he  proposes  to  discuss,  he  asks,  very  unnecessarily,  whether 
we  do  produce  all  the  good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  ctYect,  and 
which  it  is  reasonable  for  the  public  to  expect  iium  au  buiversity 
education."  In  this  query  he  seems  to  acknowledge  that  the  public  ia 
entitled  to  expect  somethin  g — some  result  to  the  studies  of  three  years, 
and  an  outlay  of  never  less  than  fiOO/.  or  600/.  among  even  tke  poorest 
atudents.  But  now,  gentle  reader,  attend  to  what  follows,  for  there 
peep  forth  the  baneful  error  of  Br.  Monk,  and  of  every  other  Cam- 
bringe  man,  who  has  taken  what  they  call  honours — an  error  that 
involves  two  grand  mistakes,  each  big  enough  to  wreck  a  whole  Uni- 
versity. First,  a  mistake  of  the  means  for  the  end — of  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  war  for  the  war  itself.  Secondly,  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  rule  of  right  to  sacrifice  the  Many  to  the 
Few.,  "  Here  we  must  he  careful  to  separate  two  very  distinct  points 
for  our  consideration ;  I  mean  the  case  of  the  young  man  who  aspires 
to  honours,  and  that  of  him  whose  views  are  hounded  by  the  mere 
acquisition  of  a  degree>*'^WhoseiyBmm  so  hounded  I  What  parent 
hut  looks  for  something  more  for  his  son,  even  if  tlie  son  look  not  for  it 
himself?  What  tell  you  me  of  honours?  Your  sentence  has  no 
other  meaning  but  this — that  some  men  come  to  Cambridge  to  be 
educated^  and  some  to  be  not  educated— that  some  aspire  to  the 
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advantages  of  ft  more  cultivated  mind,  and  that  the  views  of  ot!iers  are 
bounded  by  the  acquisition  of  nothing.  "  In  students  of  the  lirst  de- 
seription  there  is  no  doulit  that  eztraordinsiT  emulation  is  produced, 
und  a  corresponding  proficiency  secured ;  the  views  of  the  several 
colleges  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  University,  [except  at 
Magdalen — ^that  worthy  rival  of  All-Soul's*,  wherr  tlie  son  of  a  lord 
heing  master,  is  (or  was)  for  requiring  all  the  Fellows  to  be  lords' 
sons,]  and  thus  the  emoluments  of  the  place  are  bestowed  on  those 
who  have  deserved  its  hoiionrs."  [TTcro  n  tjniawemust  put  in  a  clause 
of  exception  against  Pembroke  and  ^ininianuel,  where  meritorious 
individuals  have  been  excluded  from  the  Fellowships  they  had  fairly 
earned,  because  they  presumed  to  be  more  devout  than  the  Master 
and  Fellows  j  or,  by  a  threat  of  exclusion,  have  been  constrained  to 
forsake  thdr  religious  pastors,  and  listen  to  the  eold  and  fizssenless 
clatter  of  morality/*  usually  doled  out  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's.J  ^ 
^  But  the  fact  is>  that  of  the  great  numhers  who  resort  thither  for 
their  education^  fhe  majority  always  find  themselves  unequal  to 
strive,  with  any  probability  of  succesSy/or  honorary  distinctions." 

We  may  discern  in  these  extracts  the  symptoms  of  that  pcrrorted  way  of 
thinking,  and  that  self-delusion,  of  which  almost  every  Cambridge  man 
of  eminence  partakes.  In  the  first  place  it  would  seeni  as  if  the  University 
of  Cambridge  deemed  it  her  especial  business  to  award  honours  to  a  few 
who  arc  willing  to  strive  for  them,  rather  than  to  educate  the  mass  of 
young  men  sent  to  her ;  as  if  honours,  the  mccntives  to  learning,  were 
the  end,  and  education  itself  only  the  means,  of  acquiring  them.  The 
uninformed  reader  would  hardly  give  credence  to  die  universality  and 
extent  of  this  delusion ;  which  virtually  converts  a  seminary  of  educa- 
tlou  into  a  society  for  the  mere  encouragement  of  science.  This  will 
he  made  apparent  to  him  when  we  come  to  discnss  that  section  of 
graduates  who  go  out  of  the  University  with  honours. 

In  the  second  place,  it  follov^'s,  from  this,  that  the  Many  are,  and 
always  have  been,  SMcrificcd  without  remorse,  to  the  Few  ;  and  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  which  the  Knglish  people  imagine  they 
possess  a  great  instruinent  of  education,  has  thought  it  became  her,  in 
that  character,  to  devote  her  energies  cxclmivcly  to  the  men  of  talent, 
Industry,  and  ambition  \ — ^theFew,  who,  even  though  she  were  annihil- 
ated to-morrow,  would,  notwithstanding,  find  those  qualities  equally 
efficacious ;  and  totally,  (^s  we  have  seen,  to  neglect  the  majority,  who 
not  possessing  those  natur^  advantages  in  that  high  perfection,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  peculiar  objot  of  her  care.  The  men  of  the  first 
description  here  mentioned,  whatever  aids  and  facilities  they  may 
receive^  are^  In  point  of  fust,  themselves  their  best  teachers — are  inde- 


*  ITie  qualification  for  Fellows  at  this  most  useless  foundation  is  vrell  known. — 
BcMnatm,  ftm«  vestitust  mediocriter  doctus.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  whim  of 
founding  a  odlegB  far  tlie  •iieoiimg«Deikt«f  clean  linen  must  have  been  singular  in  thd 
world;  yet  we  meet  with  soTn(  tiling  not  unlike  it,  in  tlie  I  nivcreit}'  of  Mushed, 
where,  in  the  Medressa  f  azil  Khan,  founded  by  a  person  of  that  name,  the  law  of  the 
iutitntkm  is,  tliat  three  daMea  of  people  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  college,  to  wit— 
Hindoos,  because  they  aie  void  of  ndth ;  Maxanderanees,  becanae  they  are  qaairelaoine ; 
and  Arabs,  h-cnnse  they  are  very  dirty.  It  is  said  that  an  unlucky  Arnh  once  applied 
to  be  admitted  at  thisfoupdation,  and  upon  being  told  the  grounds  on  which  his  admis* 
iUQ  waa  pcohiUled,  exdaimed,  **  Nov  God  \»  mescilnl  to  iby  ioal,  FaaDl  Khan,  Ibr 
Hiott  baat  spoken  tlw  trath,"---fW^t  JSMsmmanu 
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|i«Bdeiit,  in  a  gfeftt  ineaMiret  of  smtewB  and  imtttntioiM— ai^d  m 
therefore  precisely  the  cbacactcrs,  for  whom  those  syBtems  and  insti* 
tutions  should  be  least  exclusively  formed.   Those,  on  the  contrary, 

that  especially  require  culture,  (who,  in  oveTy  case,  constitute  the 
majority,)  are  the  ni>propriate  subjects  of  puhlic  education;  the  end  of 
\vlii<'h  surely  is,  not  so  much  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  a  select  few,  as 
to  (1  ilTuse  infoiination  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  many,  and  to  make 
all  nien,  wlii  ther  more  or  less  favoured  by  nature,  as  accomplished  as 
their  several  capacities  will  allow.  To  what  a  lamentable  extent  tlus, 
the  main  end  of  an  Umversity,  is  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  at  Gam- 
bridgeyis  clear  from  the  melancholy  result  of  the  Senate-lioiise 
examination  above  described. 

When,  as  we  propose  to  do,  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  claseieal  studies  are  conducted  there,  this  fact  will 
oppear  in  a  point  of  view  yet  more  glaring.  How  exclusively  also  the 
system  of  the  Cambridge  University  is  calculated  for  the  benetit  of  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  her  students,  will  be  equally  apparent, 
when  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  effects  of  her  graduated  system  of 
honours,  her  prizes,  her  "  empty"  distinctions,  and  her  "  solid  gain.  ' 
In  proof  of  what  we  urge,  we  may  here,  however,  adduce  one  fact,  which 
it  will  not  require  much  room  to  state.  I>r.  Monk,  however,  deeply  im- 
pregnated with  those  prejudices  iniayour  of  his  University^whiGli  along 
career  at  CSambridge,  (which  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  to 
liave  been  as  beneficial  to  her  as  honourable  to  himself,)  has  naturally 
inspired  him,  is  yet  not  so  blind  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  monstrous 
blemishes  in  her  constitution.  Accordingly,  the  object  of  the  letter,*  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  above  sentenccs,,is  to  propose  a  remedy  to 
the  evil,and  a  scheme  for  d  ispe  nsing  to  a  grea  ter  proportion  of  the  students, 
some  of  the  benefits  from  which  her  devotion  to  a  few  had  hitherto  effectu- 
ally excluded  them.  Measures  have  been  accordingly  taken — the  utter 
inefficacy  of  which  we  shall  think  it  also  our  duty  to  expose — but  the 
disensnons  to  which  these  projected  improrements  led,  discgrered  the 
latent  evil,  and  served  to  show  the  inveteracy  and  universality  of 
those  notions  we  complain  of.  The  proposed  innovations^  it  was 
clamorously  urged  ^'  would  hurt  the  study  of  mathematics !"  Here  we  see 
a  specimen  of  the  reigning  delusion — the  object  of  an  University  is  made 
the  study  of  mathcnratics,  not  the  mental  improvement  of  its  students 
by  means  of  that  stndy.  If  that  iniprovpnieiit  could  be  carried  further, 
and  more  extensively  spread,  by  the  adoption  of  other  subjects  of  study, 
did  it  not  nrgue  a  total  blindness  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  a  place  of 
education  to  object,  that  it  would  hurt  the  study  of  mathematics? 
Is  not  this  saying,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express  it,  that  Cambridge 
is  merely  a  seat  of  science,  not  a  seminary  of  education?  Again,  as 
Dr.  Monk  with  great  truth  remarks,  the  teiU  apprehensions  of  those 
who  dreaded  injury  to  mathematical  studies,  applied  only  to  the  high 
ufranglerSf  to  those  who  pursue  their  researches  with  so  much  energy 

•  A  Lptter  to  the  Rlf^lit  Rev.  &c.  the  Bishop  of  r.ristol,  respecting  an  additional 
examiuaUon  of  Students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  by  rhil(^;raatus,  alia* 
fit.  Monk ;  who  has  tlins  been  pleaaedto  designate  himself  by  a  name,  foimed  in  defisncw 
of  all  analogy.  We  beg,  however,      reader's  attention  to  Pbilograntus's  motto 
"  Cuncti  adsint,  meritaRque  exspectent  praemia  palms*'* 

The  letter  maybe  found  in  the  FampUleteer»  No.  40. 
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and  6ucce&8,  into  the  arcana  of  science,  aud  who  leani  to  what  exteut 
analysia  may  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  philosophy/' 
,  &ih  ptetore  vuIhm — we  mav  here  remark  that  Dr.  Jhf  onk  wps  among 
those  who  opposed  the  influx  or  Frendi  principles  in  science,  as  stre- 
nuously as  they  comhated  French  principles  of  government — hut  ootwith 
like  success,  ir  we  are  to  consider  the  Camhridge  University  as  incorpo- 
rated purposely  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy,  Dr.  Monk,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  were  doing  their  best  to  defVat  its  object.  If 
that  University  be  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  education,  how 
its  object  should  be  more  effectually  promoted  by  analytical  studies,  • 
tlian  by  the  geometrical  lucubrations  of  the  olden  time,"  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  whole  scruple  itself." 
Aided»  however,  by  the  sneers  of  Professor  Playfair  and  his  hrethren, 
the  caleulna  has  trinmphed^  and  the  Edinhurgh  reviewers  may  enjoy 
the  consolation  of  having  eontrihuted,  hy  their  criticisms,  to  niake  a 
had  institution  worse  than  it  was  hefore.  We  allude  to  this  contro- 
versy noWy  only  to  add  one  more  proof  how  strongly  the  tide  of  opinion 
at  Cambridge  sets  in  towards  the  helirf,  that  men  are  congrocfated  in 
those  Boeotian  fiats  for  the  promotion  of  science^  rather  than  of  educa- 
tion.   Tliis  hy-the-hy. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  a  plan,  that,  howev  er  rmlly  inefficient, 
appeared  at  least  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
students,  was  withstood  by  persons  of  eminence — heads  of  houses,  and 
other  great-men  in  the  University— «nd  withstood  solely,  as  Dr.  Monk 
observes,  from  an  ^iprehensioa  that  the  High  0^ranglers  would  be- 
come less  high  in  consequence — demonstrates,  in  a  manner  the  most 
satisfactory,  a  truth,  which,  while  we  live  and  write,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  din  into  the  ears  of  the  reader — that,  at  Camhridge,the  intd- 
lectual  interests  of  more  than  two  hundred  students  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  those  of  some  ten,  twenty,  or,  on  the  niostliboral  alh>wn  nee,  thirty 
individuals.  Camhridge — England — the  universe,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  irrepnrably  injured,  if,  instead  of  "  clearing"  the  whole  paper  of 
evening  problems,  the  senior  wrangler  were  to  leave  some  six  or  seven 
unsolved.  To  be  sure,  the  great  mass  of  men  might,  possibly,  by 
means  of  the  innovation  contemplated,  be  sent  into  the  world  less  dis- 
gracefully ignorant  of  the  one  and  only  subject  taught  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but,  then,  how  might  it  tanush  the  lustre  of  the  *'  splendid 
senior  wTanglers,"  and  the  "  splendid  triposes,"  which  it  is  the  pride 
of  Cambridge  annually  to  get  up,  and  about  which  Cambridge  men  get 
drunk  with  enthusiasm!  The  laudable  perseverance  of  Dr.  Monk, 
and  one  or  lu  o  persons,  who  are  comparatively  liberal  in  their  views, 
aided  by  the  rash  and  chivalrous  impetuosity  of  the  IMaster  of  Trinity, 
broke  the  black  phalanx  of  Jesuits  and  Johnians,  who  trembled  for 
the  supremacy  of  mathematics,  and  feared  that  the  tripos  would  fall 
into  the  ruinous  condition  of  a  three-legged  stool  lacking  one  of  its  sup- 
porters. But  even  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Monk,  and  Dr.  Kaye,  and  im- 
petuous Dr.  Wordsworth,  could  no  further  go,  than  erecting  another 
tripos,  for  the  benefit  of  tiiose  who  were  already  exalted  upon  the  old 
one;  in  order  that  the  Hawmte  might  thus  have  a  stool  for  either 
leg — a  classical  as  well  as  a  mathematical  one.  That  unhappy  multi- 
tude, the  Many,  of  whom  we  have  said  so  murh,  were  still  no  better 
oH  than  before ;  because,  not  being  able  or  wiiliiig  to  get  footing  on 
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the  old  «tool,  they  were,  therefore,  not  to  be  allowed  any  stool  at  ail 
to  stand  on.  Ana  what  think  you,  gentle  reader,  gave  nee  to  this  non 
dequiiur  t  The  banefo!  system  of  protecting  dntiee  flonrlshes  as  vi* 
gorously  in  the  University  as  in  the  commonwealth.  Mathematlesy 
like  the  silk  trade,  or  the  woollen  trade,  were  t(hhe profeeted,  by  com- 
pelling all  who  wished  jto  bring  their  classical  wares  to  market,  for  the 
acquisition  of  ncr^demical  distinctions,  to  imbibe,  cram,  literally  j[?«r- 
rha^e  a  quantity,  greater  or  less,  of  the  other,  and  more  fnvoured 
commodity.  None  were  to  to  be  allowed  classical  honours  wlio  could 
not  cam  mathematical  ones;  and  thus  the  Many  (unliajjpy  people  !) 
were  not  to  be  allowed,  any  one  of  them,  to  be  classics,  because  they 
were  not  mathematicians!  The  classical  tripos,  therefore,  left  the 
Many  exactly  where  it  found  them.  To  that  injured,  because  neg« 
lected  body,  ]>r.  Monk  and  his  coadjutors  have  rendered  not  a  particle 
of  service. 

We  take  leave  to  state  our  conviction,  that  the  University  will  never 
be  distinguished  as  a  prosperous  seminary  of  edueation,  till  the  unrea- 
sonable monopoly  enjoyed  by  one  all-engrossing  study  is  abrogated; 

and  till,  instoad  of  lenving  men  no  option  whatever  in  their  pursuits, 
she  shows  li<  r?elf  more  indulgent  to  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents 
that  must  necessarily  exist  among  so  large  a  number  of  men;  and, 
with  impartial  hand,  deals  out  her  encouragenieiita  to  merit j  in  \vhat- 
cver  department  of  science  or  literature  it  may  be  found.  But  to  agi- 
tate the  important  question  involved  in  this  specnlatioD^  were  ineon-i 
sisCent  with  the  humble  views  with  which  we  set  ont^  and>  for  the  pre- 
sent,  we  decline  the  argument.  ' 

The  framers  of  the  classical  tnpoB,it  is  plain»from  the  very  j)rovisioii8 
of  the  act,  did  not  contemplate  any  remedy  to  the  great  and  crj^ing 
evil  of  the  University — the  total  and  unobstructed  secession  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  undergraduates  to  the  "  dominion  of  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation/* The  fact,  however,  thuf  pinris  of  any  description  li;ive  bfen 
proposed,  and  innomtiona  projected,  implies,  not  only  that  there  did 
exist  in  the  University  a  consciousness  of  some  deficiency  in  her  system', 
but  also,  ttiat  this  consciousness  was  avowed,  and  that  there  were  men 
found  to  go  the  length  of  even  speculating  upon  a  reform.  The  sub" 
ject,  was,  in  fust,  universally  agitated  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one 
of  the  schemes  proposed  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  Affusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the  under-gradnates  ;  or  to  have  shown 
that  the  projectors  conceived  it  possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation beyond  the  very  limited  number  already  comprehended  within 
the  sphere  of  the  system's  operations.  Tlie  T^niversity,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  not  a  bodv  that  contains  within  itself  tlio  means  of  reform- 
ing  its  own  institution- ;  and  certainly  the  discussions  we  allude  to 
proved  nothing  so  satisfaclorilv,  as  that  she  was  perfectly  unconscious 
where  the  real  malady  lay,  an3,  that  so  far  from  beipg  able  to  perform 
her  duty,  she  was  not  even  aware  what  that  duty  eomnsted  in. 

The  only  step  that  has  been  taken,  with  reference  to  the  majority 
of  the  under-graduates — ^ineffectual  and  contemptible  as  it  is—was 
adopted  merely  in  consequence  of  an  outcry  raised  by  the  bishops 
and  their  chaplains,  against  the  gross  ignorance  generally  mani- 
fested by  the  Cambridge  men  whom  they  had  occasion  to  examine 
for  orders.     Though  obstinately  blind  to  sinnilar  diq[klayB  at 
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home  of  an  ignorance  equally  discreditable  to  her,  ypt,  when 
looked  at  the  afi'air  with  other  eyes  than  her  own,  and  the  eyes,  too, 
of  dienifiod  chnrcliinoii,  it  appeared  to  her  in  rather  a  different  light. 
All  exaiuijuitioii  ha^  accordingly  been  instituted,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  distovers  plainly  that  its 
projectors  were  intent,  not  only  upon  obviating  the  scandal,  hut  also 
upon  doing  it  with  the  least  possible  expence  of  trouble  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  least  possible  interference  with  her  more  legitimate 
studies.  Besides  that  the  maximum  of  knowledge  required  was  fixed 
as  low  in  tliis  as  in  the  examination  for  degrees,  the  subjects  being, 
chosen  with  un  especial  view  to  prepare  men  for  the  oxamiiiing  chap- 
lain, were,  of  course,  of  a  nature  almost  jMirely  elerical.  Thus,  not 
only  tliosc  who  are  intended  for  the  church,  hut  the  students  destined 
to  the  bar,  the  hench,  the  parlijunent,  and  other  lay  functions,  are,  as 
far  as  this  course  of  readinjsf  deserves  the  name  of  education,  actually 
trained  and  disciplined  for  the  priesthood !  Now,  since  no  credit 
is  to  be  acquired  in  an  examinacion  where  there  is  no  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  merit — since  the  institutions  of  Cambridge  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  make  the  acquisition  of  credit,  instead  of  the  real  fruits  of 
learning,  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  study— and  as  only 
those  students  who  are  designed  for  the  priesthood,  have  any  ulterior 
interest  in  a  line  of  reading  so  strictly  professional,  we  may  he  sure, 
.without  caring;  to  inqnire  further  into  the  snhjert,  that  the  result  will  he 
precisely  as  base  as  that  of  the  matheniaticiil  examination  for  degrees. 
A  man's  only  care  will  he,  to  do  nothiiii;  supereroiratory :  and  the 
Senate-house  will  he  witness  to  another  exhibition  of  the  puerile 
inefficiency  of  the  University  system. 

This  examination,  which  has  borrowed  its  odious  name,  but  hardly 
any  thing  else,  from  the  ^  Little  Go"  of  Oxford,  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  confession  that  the  pre-existing  institutions  of  the 
University  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  classical  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  they  were  not  calculated  to  operate,  at  any  one  time^ 
upon  more  than  some  twenty  students  at  most ;  though,  like  the 
Senate-house  problems,  the  examinations,  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
filled  a  wide  space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  and  hy  a  display  of  exer- 
cises, requiring  either  profound  learning  or  elei^ant  scholai ship,  made 
strangers  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  llie  state  of  elassiral  education  at 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Monk,  who  has  mainly  contributed  to  bring  these 
examinations  to  the  perfection  which  they  exhibit,  is  reasonably  proud 
of  his  work,  and  enlarges  on  this  topic  with  peculiar  unction.  Botli 
the  benefit  to  the  individuals,  and  the  credit  resulting  to  the  Univer- 
sity, [more  properly  himself,]  are  great,  but  then  the  benefit  extends 
only  to  eight  or  ten  persons  at  the  utmost,  belonging  to  each  year, 
who  are  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  influence  of  these  prizes.** 
If  your  eight  or  ten  best  men  require  to  he  stimulated  hy  prizes, 
what  18  to  become  of  the  two  hundred  and  ten?  are  they  to  stand 
still,  and  quietly  gaze  upon  the  competitors  .*  When  the  reader 
bethinks  him  of  this  concourse  of  idle  spectators,  of  whose  attain- 
ments no  account  is  taken,  and  to  which  no  encouiagi  nient  is  given, 
he  will  sigh  over  the  Doctor's  l)(dd  assumption  of  credit  to  the  Univer- 
sity. When  he  reflects  also,  that  the  accomplishments  by  which  these 
honours  are  won,  are  generally,  if  not  invanably>  the  giwth,  not  of 
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Cambridge,  but  of  l^^ton,  nf  Harrow,  of  the  Charterhouse,  or  of  Rich- 
mond, he  will  be  disposed  to  laugh  the  assiiiuption  to  scorn.  The 
University  Scholarships  are  the  prizes  here  more  particularly  spoken 
of;  and  of  the  two,  which,  on  an  average,  are  yearly  bestowed,  one  can" 
be  sat  for  only  by  persons  who  have  been  but  three  or  four  months  in 
residence ;  and  the  other  is  not  unfreiiuently  ohtained  by  a  man,  who 
has  scarcely  inhaled  three  mouthfuls  of  Cambridge  air.  The  fisher- 
man has  the  merit  of  baiting  his  hook  with  the  worm,  but  he  does  not 
create  the  gudgeon  that  swallows  it. 

The  amount  of  Alma's  other  exertions  in  the  propagation  of  classical 
literature,  may  easily  be  summed  up.  Her  Chancellor  gives  two  gold 
medals  annually  to  the  greatest  proficients  of  the  vonr:  hut  she  still 
protects  her  favourite  study,  by  requiring,  as  a  ({ualitiration  in  the 
candidate'^,  thf^t  they  5;hnll  have  previously  tnken  honours  ;  and  so 
little  emulation  do  tliesc  prizes  excite  anioni;  even  the  honotn*s^  that 
we  have  known  the  number  of  candidates  co-equal  with  that  of  the 
medals  for  which  they  contended.  What  does  she  more?  An  indi- 
Tidualof  the  name  of  Browne,  some  fifty  years  ago,  bequeathed  to  her 
funds  for  three  gold  medals,  to  be  given  yo:  i  ly  to  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  Odes,  and  the  best  brace  of  Epigrams,  respectively.  l%is  institu- 
tion iias  given  birth  to  many  excellent  copies  of  rerses,  but  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  hcwc  stimulated  the  exertions  of  any  very  large  number  of 
students.  Indeed,  we  dare  say,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  year  would 
groan  at  the  sicrht  of  more  tluiii  half-a-dozen  '•prcimens  of  each  :  and 
when  the  reader  reflects,  with  wliat  travail  of  the  soul  a  worthy  self- 
indulgent  gentleman,  who  has  lonir  retired  from  books,  must  pick  out 
f^lse  quantities  with  a  Malthy,  he  will  readily  comprehend  the 
grievous  weight  of  the  infliction. 

In  mentiouing  the  bequest  of  Sir  William  Browne,  it  occurs  to  us  to 
state  a  peculiarity  in  the  terms  of  it,  not  indeed  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  but  strongly  illustrative  of  tlie  fortuitous  aikd  often 
preposterous  character  of  Cambridge  institutions.  From  some  whim 
or  other.  Sir  William  directed  that  his  Greek  Ode  should  be  modelled 
on  the  Sapphic,  of  which  time  has  spared  but  a  A-ery  few  scraps.  The 
writer  must,  therefore,  consult  his  own  fancy  in  the  composition  of  his 
Ode;  and  as  ho  is  crenorally  more  familiar  with  the  drama,  than  any 
other  part  of  Greek  literature,  the  Sapphic  Ode  often  displays  an 
amusing  cejilo  of  Tragic  words  and  phrnscs.  The  University  havini? 
owed  her  foundation  to  charity,  still  sniacks  of  her  origin  :  and  will  go 
great  lengths  for  an  alms.  Provided  the  terms  of  a  donation  ho  not 
too  glaringly  absurd,  she  is  always  happy  ta  register  the  donor's  name 
among  her  benefactorii,  and  his  prize  in  her  calendar.  Those  of  her  ho- 
nours that  are  of  a  |»eeiM»tar«  nature  have  been  instituted  mostly  at  the 
instigation  and  expence  of  individuals;  and  even  though  the  latter  should 
be  disposed  to  he  w  himsical,  this  does  not  prevent  her  conceding  to  them 
thepower  of  legislating  for  her, — for  a  consideralion.  Our  own  Alma, 
however, is  far  from  being  singular  in  this  respect.  Thesplendid  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has,  within  a  short  period,  gratefully  accepted  the  dona- 
tion of  a  private  individual,  Mr.  Drnmmond.  This  gentleman,  reflecting, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  vast  importance  of  the  science  of  Politiral  Economy, 
and  observing  that  no  lectureship  on  the  subject  existed  at  this  great  re- 
sort of  embryo  statesmen  and  legislators,  was  public-spirited  enough  to 
do,  what  the  richest  University  in  Europe  had  neglected  to  perform, "not- 
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withstanding  her  grnfpfvl  firrpptance  of  his  bounty  proves  that  she 
does,  in  some  sort,  sipincciato  the  valne  of  the  institution.  As  we  hare 
been  led  thus  far  intn  the  lueiiliou  of  tliis  |>n(  uliar  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  sisters,  \vc  cannot  and  ought  not  to  forbear  stating 
a  fact,  whicli  we  think  not  a  little  discreditable  to  the  younjCfer  one. 
Though  rich  be  her  dower>  she,  nevertheless,  year  after  year,  sees, 
with  perfect  indifference,  a  private  indifidual  of  ber  own  body>— «  gen* 
ileman  no  less  gifted  with  talents  tlian  witb  public  spiri^-^leetnring  on 
Political  Economy,  and  doing  biflntmost  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  ol 
its  principles  among  men  hereafter  likely  to  be  found  legklatiag  od 
matters  of  national  interest,  as  the  currency,  for  example,  the  com* 
laws,  free-trade,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  questions  yet  pending  in  par* 
liameiit,  without  couritonancing  him  in  any  other  way,  than  by  theloaa  ♦ 
of  a  room,  and  an  ungracious  permission  to  do  what  good  he  can. 

The  Porsoniau  prize,  which  has  drawn  from  the  scholars  of  the 
University  some  specimens  of  Greek  Iambics  every  way  worthy  of  the 
gieat  name  attached  to  it,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  was  founded 
by  private  individuals.  It  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite  with  Alma- 
yet  she  had  no  idea  of  doing  any  thing  of  the  sort  for  herself. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  convenient  for  ber  to  endow  a  profeisonbip  of 
Political  Economy ;  but  she  could  easily  take  dfectnal  mtaavrss  \A 
eo-operate  with  Mr.  Plryme  in  promoting  the  study  of  tha*  teeful 
science  among  her  pupils.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  strange  slie  sihofiM 
choose  to  depend  on  the  taste,  or  the  vanity,  of  private  persons,  for 
the  little  honorary  distinctions  she  is  so  fond  of,  and  which  she  thinks 
requisite  to  tbe  encouragement  of  the  finer  parts  of  a  literature  she 
would  he  thought  to  love.  From  top  to  bottom,  indeed,  the  University 
of  Cambridge  is  like  a  building  to  which  each  succeeding  age  has 
added  a  portion,  and  whose  incongi-uous  exterior  every  where  discovers 
the  diversity  ot'  tastes  that  liave  been  exercised  upon  it. 

Of  Cambridge  classical  institutions,  we  have  exhibited  enough  to 
show  the  reader  that  they  are  in  no  degree  calculated  to  opmte  npua 
the  great  body  of  the  students;  and  therefore,  however  Uiodable, 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  promotioa  mmly  of  dlunieal  l^rature^  - 
they  are,  like  the  mathematical  honours,  not  worthy  of  being  reckoned 
smong  the  instruments  of  education.  What  is  the  rake  good  for 
that  catches  a  few  of  the  greater  clods  which  defile  the  parterre,  but 
leaves  an  infinite  deal  of  rubbish  behind  ?  All  that  we  have  said  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  University  collectively.  The  discussion  of 
college  discipline,  combined  with  the  other,  is  too  much  for  one  dose. 
It  is  therefore  deferred  to  another  opportunity.  It  is  necessary  to 
sjate  this,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  thought  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  "  ignorant  that  such  a  thing  as  college  education  exists." — As 
the  mwKkVMiw  facilitiea  fSr  acquiring  itsefu$  and  Htere$Hng 
knowledge  of  other  descriptions  which  tfais  place  (the  UniveMityji 
supplies,"  we  fear  we  shall  be  found  guilty  of  having  overlooked  or 
forgotten  them;  for  ignormi  of  their  esdstenee' we  assuredly  are. 
Whatever  pretensions,  however,  Cambridge  may  have  to1»e  considered 
ss  a  school  for  aught  but  mathematics — the  ^  noble  ^  branch  of 
philosophy,  in  comparison  with  which  a.1  others  arc  but  "  useful"  or 

interesting-' — we  shall  be  happy  to^getup/*  US  theysav  at  lectures, 
agauidt  aufliiier  occaaioa.  •    ..  ,    r  -  1  •  '  • 
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* .  Tin  Uniterslty  of  Cambridge,  then,  we  see^  professing  to  teach 
ftiiitbemalics,  in  the  first  place,  and  classics  in  a  degree  secondary  to 
the  other,  does  in  fact,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  neither  teach  nor 
attempt  to  teach  cither,  and  may  bp  fairly  said  not  to  teach  them  at 
all.  liocs  she  profess  to  disc i]^liiie  the  minds  of  young  men  by  means  of 
any  other  study?  We  had  almost  been  guilty  of  a  threat,  yet  pardonable 
oversight.    Ought  we  to  forget  Locke,  whose  doctrines  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  so  handsomely  concedes  her  the  credit  of  teaching ;  and  Paley, 
whom  she  recommends  her  pupils  to  read  in  all  but  his  naughty  polities? 
The  late  King^it  Is  saidineTer  digested  Paley 's  pigeon — **  the  worst  of 
the  flock."  When  the  ^losopher  was  recommended  to  his  notice  for 
a  Taeant  hishopric,  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  worthy,  and  no  less 
characteristic  of,  his  great  little  mind,  he  would  still  answer  with  a 
«  yea — ^yes— but  the  pigeon  '  The  unfortunate  similitude  was,  i ndeed, 
sufficiently  unlike  the  real  state  of  the  case,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether 
George  objected  on  the  grounds  of  political  economy.    Some  vague 
apprehensions,  derived,  it  may  be,  from  this  idle  story,  likely  enough 
to  atfcct  Alma's  nerves  in  a  peculiar  manner,  make  her  rather  shy  of 
questii)ninjr  the  student  out  of  Paley's  political  philosophy,  which  she 
generally  recommends  him  to  omit.    Perhaps  the  unsoundness  of  his 
political  economy  may  induce  her  thus  to  restrict  her  esEaminations : 
or  she  may  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  allowing  her  children 
the  use  of  such  inflammatory  teims  as  ^  civil  liberty/*  and  the  <^  law- 
fulness of  F^isteoee/'  even  when  quenched  in  Paley's  courtly  philo- 
sophy. But  we  do  remember,  that  while  we  were  particularly  requested 
to  explain  the  sins  of  drunkenness  and  duelling,  and  something  else 
not  quite  fit  to  sound  in  ears  polite,  the  whole  theory  of  the  British 
constitution  was  left  untouched.    Alma,  indeed,  catechised  us  as  a 
tender  mother  does  her  child.    "  In  what  does  the  sin  of  drunkenness 
consist?"    "  What  constitutes  the  criminality  of  duelling:?"  "Why 
am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word?"    "  State  the  argunieuts  for  and 
against  a  moral  sense,"  ana  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  of  any 
erroneous  prineiples  in  Paley,  as  his  fine  notions  about  peopling  the 
wmrld  till  a  man  has  not  elboMOom,  and  ealtivating  waste  lands»  and 
building  cottages  thereon,  and  putting  down  the  lo9€  to  ehoHty^  she 
inquired  not  a  word.   Probably  she  thought  it  might  tend  to  breed  a 
very  improper  spirit  of  questioning  authorities,  were  she  to  submit  lier 
own  text-book,  which  must  always  be  right,  to  be  impugned  or 
examined.    Alma's  way,  at  least  with  her  step-sons,  is  much  more 
concise  and  direct.    I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  think  or  have  to 
say  in  the  matter,  but  what  Paley  tliinks  and  says.  And  she  takes  care 
to  cut  oil  ail  unnecessary,  prolixity  by  pouring  her  questions  thick  one 
upon  another. 

After  the  handsome  compliment  paid  to  Cambridge  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,  it  grieves  us  mightily  to  have  to  mention  Locke. 
We  fear  that  he  Is  used  for  little  eke  than  for  a  night-cap,  or  to  go  to 
sleep  upon.    As  he  Is  seldom  taken  in  hand  till  a  short  time  before 

his  services  are  needed,  he  is  generally  found  impracticable ;  and  as 
he  has  seldom  fair  play  given  him,  by  being  allowed  a  personal  audience, 

but  is  usually  conversed  with  through  that  medium  called  a  syllabus,  (a 
kind  of  piihlication  which  is  the  pest  of  scholastic  discipline,)  it  rnrely 
happens  that  the  qusstionist  pro|iU  more  by  the  intercourse  than  a  female 
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acquaintance  of  our*8^  who  ptofessed  she  had  reallp  got  '^asfkr  as 

a moffe, without understandbg  aline."  Ahna, indulgent Ahna»Ben8iU6 
of  the  hardship  of  having  to  deal  with  so  ohetinate  an  author,  is  con- 
siderate enough  to  accommodate  her  questions  to  the  student's 

brcviaiy,  or  epitome,  or  by  whatever  other  name  his  short  cut  to  Locke 
may  be  known.  Nay,  to  smooth  the  student's  path  to  his  degree  yet 
more,  she  will  even  exercise  her  dispensing  power  in  his  favour,  and  the 
"  doctrines  of  Locke"  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  quiet.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  only  rememher  Pilate's  puzzling  question — "  What  is  truth?"  and 
our  triumph  over  death — consolatory  enougli — in  convicting  him  of 
heing  nobody.  We  aJso  proved  the  diTine  heneTOlence,  and  defined  a 
complex  idea.  As  for  Stewart,  Reid,  or  Brown — these  are  heathen 
names>  and  are  never  heard  of  in  the  courts  and  halls  of  Alma. 

In  the  third  place,  not  only  does  the  University  of  Cambridge  mistake 
fellowships  and  honours  for  the  ends  of  8tady>  and  confining  all  her 
attentions  to  the  "  aspirants"  to  pecuniary  rewards,  neglect  the  majority 
who  resort  to  her  merely  to  be  educated ; — she  does  not  appear  to  con- 
sider herself  \u  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  their  education. 
Dr.  Monk  taik.s^  Indt  t  (1  of  our  "  being  wanting  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
duty  we  owe  our  founders,  as  well  as  to  the  just  expectations  of  the 
community,"  &c.  but  "  vox  est  et  prcBterea  ?iihil."  To  what  do  hid 
exhortations  tend  ?  He  leaps  over  two  hundred  students,  to  propose 
schemes  for  stimulating  yet  more  the  remaining  forty  or  fifty.  I>oes 
he  conceive  that  the  community  is,  like  himself,  wrapped  up  in  the  five 
candidates  for  the  Craven's,  or  the  two  candidates  for  the  medals,  or 
suspended  with  breathless  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  in  the 
Henate-house;  believing  all  law  must  perish,  and  order  disorder  turn, 
if  Trinity'  have  not,  as  she  certainly  ought  to  hfive,  the  senior  wTangler, 
or  fail  to  get  the  Person,  or  have  not  at  least  all  the  Browne's  medals? 
Or  wonld  tlie  ^mblic,  like  himself,  be  delighted  at  seeinsr  the  "  ardent, 
longings"  of  sonie  half  a  dozen  in jjenuous  youths, panting  for  "  a  proper 
field  in  which  to  distino-uish  theniselves;"  wfiilo  fifty  iiiore  were  scam- 
pering to  Newniarket,  and  longing  with  equal  ardour  for  the  held, 
where  they  propose  to  distinguish  themselves  too  I  ''So  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  is  our  academical  system,  and  so  anxious  are  they- 
to  exhihii  themaehe*  in  ii  to  the  greatest  advaniage,"  ■ 
*  We  are  led  to  infer  that  the  University  does  not  feel  herself  respon- , 
sible,  simply  because  she  does  not  act  as  if  she  did.  In  noneof  hieridans 
of  improvement  has  she  seriously  contemplated  the  education  of  the  mul- 
titude,  and,  most  assuredly,  in  no  part  of  her  ]>crformnTicc  has  she-suc- 
ccederl  in  it.  But  what  is  more,  she  is  perfectly  unconscious  that  this 
glaring  fact  is  discreditable  to  her.  With  what  composure,  for  example, 
does  Dr.  Monk,  himself  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  avow  it,  and 
this  too,  in  terms  much  rounder  than  we,  without  his  authority  to  shield , 
us,  durst  have  ventured  to  use.  He  unequivocally  pronounces  the , 
quantum  of  knowledge  requured  by  the  University  of  her  students,  *^  a 
etmtemptil^mifdmml  andconfessesthat  two  years  and  a  half  (he 
might  have  said  three  and  a  quarter)  are  employed  by  them  in  a 
way,  of  which  the  University  exacts  no  account adding,  that  this 
valuable  period  of  time  is  squandered  in  idleness,  or  unprofitable"^ 
(he  might  have  added,  and  ruinously  expensive)  pursuits."  We 
venture  upon  this  addition  to  the  Poctor's  statement!  heGwe.  the 
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Md«r  wdl  Iat<»w8,  tbat  wliero  men  are  allowed  to  be  idle^are  congre- 
gated in  a  place  remote  from  the  wholesome  iBflnence  of  domestic  habits 
and  connexions — ^haTC  money  enonghi  and  companions  as  plentiful  as 
hlaekberries,  they  will  he  expensive  and  dissipated.  We  testify^ 
moreover,  that  of  the  multitude,  from  mere  vacancy  and  ennui,  (a  disor- 
der bred  of  much  leisure  and  little  occupation,)  nine  out  of  ten  are 
expensive  and  dissipated. 

But  the  question  touching  responsibility  is  an  important  one  to  the 
conniiunity.  Is  Cambridge  accountable  to  the  public  for  the  result  of 
her  operations  ?  She  certainly  was  planted  at  first,  and  has  been  all 
along  watered  by,  charity.  And  Who  are  the  natural  trustees  and 
guaraians  of  the  charity!  The  community  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed.  Does  she  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  her  college  lands, 
her  great  tyihee  of  etttenHve  districts,  and  other  sources  of  revenue 
mre  bestowed?  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  Cambridge  as  a 
seat  ojf  learning  and  science,  and  Cambridge  as  a  place  of  education* 
In  educating  a  few  distinguished  scholars  and  mathematicians  she  cer- 
tainly sncceedfl;  but  then  the  cream  she  keeps  to  herself,  find  jrives  us 
the  refuse.  Tlietiuihof  thisisvouched  by  tbf' Cambridge  calendar, and 
the  almanack.  In  the  one  you  see,  filling  responsible  situations  in  the 
University,  some  of  the  veiy  best  men  of  each  successive  year,  and  lier' 
.  fellowships  supplied  by  the  remainder.  In  the  other  you  sec,  in  the 
list  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  other  public  bodies,  many  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  idlerS,  the  ignoramuses  and  the  reprobates  of 
the  Uniwrsity ;  while  the  long  remainder  of  this  class  are  spread  over 
the  country  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutors  in  families,  ushers  in 
schools,  and  ministers  in  the  churches,  to  which  responsible  offices  the 
degree  of  BA.  earned  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  the  chief  recom- 
mendation. Since  the  University  then  received  these  young  men,  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  tearbiuef  them  somethings  or  other  ;  and  since 
she  returned  them  with  the  stamp  of  her  approbation,  back  H£!:ain  upon 
the  commuTiity,  ill-educated  and  untaught,  can  she  be  held  to  have 
acquitted  iierself  of  her  duty  to  the  latter? 

But  then  we  are  told  that  "  the  majority  always  find  themselves  un- 
equal to  strive,  with  any  nrobability  of  success,  for  honorary  distinc- 
tions.'' The  community  old  not  send  them  to  you  fi)r  **  honorary  dis-' 
tlnctions.*'  The  community  wishes  to  have  well-informed  men  in  par- 
liament, in  the  magistracy,  in  the  posts  of  government,  in  the  ministry, 
in  their  schools,  and  to  you  she  looks  for  a  supply.  If  your  most  im- 
portaht  duty  be  to  educate  men  for  the  state  and  the  public,  a  duty, 
which,  whetheryou  discharge  itor  not,  you  certainly  monopolize;  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  and  as  we  verily  believe,  that  the  majority  (the 
persons  in  question,  who  are  destined  tn  <?rrve  the  public  in  the  above 
capacities)  are  dispirited,  and  discouuteiianeed,  because  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  select  few  whom  you  are  educating  for  yourself, 
and  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  abandon  study  entirely,  because  they 
have  no  encouragement — no  inducement  from  you  to  do  the  little  they  can, 
why,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  of  common  sense,  and  common  ho> 
nesty,  do  you  still  persist  in  endeavouring  to  unite  two  duties,  which, 
on  your  own  showing,  are  incompatible  f  To  reconcile  them  is  your  own 
almir :  but  if  yoii  cannot,  why  not  throw  your  triposes,  your  Browne's 
medab.  Smiths  prises,  and  a'  the       of  your  academical  gew-gaws 
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Into  the  Cam  at  Barnwell,  where  it  is  deepest^  rather  than  raifer 
them  to  be  the  means  of  obstructing  the  education  of  that  immense 

majority  of  yonr  students,  who  are  destined  for  tlie  service  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Or,  if  you  choose  not  to  do  this,  and  will  not  apply  yourself 
streiinously  and  heartily  to  educate  the  majority,  <'eiise  to  claim  those 
tiisiinctions  and  exclusive  privileges  which  compel  men  to  resort  to 
YOU.  Be  honest,  and  confess  your  inability  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  the  community  looks  for  at  your  hands.  Your  solid  rewards 
and  ancient  renown  iHll  stfll  support  the  character  you  have  fairly 
earned  for  scientiiGie  and  classical  merit.  The  61ite  of  Eton,  Charter- 
house, Harrow,  West  no— not  Westminster,  (those  wholar^we 

know  are  not  to  your  taste,  nor  you  to  theirs,)  will  still  repair  to  you, 
and  deserve  your  honours,  no  loug^er  elbowed  by  the  crowd,  whom  you 
know  not  how  to  dispose  of,  or  how  to  find  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Many,  the  wealthier  portion,  transplanted  to  some  seat  of 
education,  which  affords  no  room  for  laying  to  their  souls  tiie  flattering 
tmetion  of  beini?  above  the  necessity  of  striving  for  pfr?^«?V/ri/ rewards, 
which  clothes  them  not  in  purple  and  ^olJ,  like  king  Solomon  in  the 
puppet-show,  nor  counit n  i  tices  their  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  might 
possibly  he  made  to  ac^uiiesome  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  whilst  the  rest,  removed  from  the  depressing  influence  of  your  high- 
climbing  wranglers,  and  medallists,  and  not  being  under  the  necessity 
of  either  remaining  idle,  or  seeing  themselves  outstripped  in  the  com- 
petition, and  the  distance  regularly  measuredf  and  so  made  known 
to  the  universe,  might  perchance  find  themselves  good  for  something, 
and  be  led  to  cultivate  the  humble  powers  which  nature  had  given  them, 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  suppose,  in  this  latter  case,  no  fantastic 
Alma  Mater,  like  yourself,  or  any  other  silly  old  woman,  taking  more 
delight  in  hani(inf;  the  medal  round  the  nock  of  one,  than  in  bestowing 
a  competent  education  upon  many,  but  a  plain,  sensible,  reflecting, 
homely,  active  housewife,  that  loves  to  see  all  her  family  alike  well- 
clad,  and  well  conditioned. 

Perhaps,  you  will  say,  1  do  my  beat  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
study.  Can  a  preceptress  ofyouth  engage  for  no  morel  Know  we  not 
that,  as  men  go,  but  few  comparatively  are  willing,  yet  that  many  may 
be  made?  You  say,  my  tutors  are  *^  sedulous  in  the  execution  of 
their  duties that "  theyevince  a  zeal  and  solicitude  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupiFs  progress."  A  solicitude  for  how  many  ?  How  many 
used  Professor  Monk  to  carry  alone:  with  liim  through  the  second  and- 
third  term's  subjects  ?  But  grant  they  do  evince  a  fiery  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  one  under  them,  and  not  merely  for  a  /ei(? ;  what 
does  this  fact  but  show,  in  a  yet  more  convincing  manner,  that  tlicre  is 
a  radical  defect  in  the  system,  by  which  their  zeal  and  assiduity  are 
rendered  of  non-cfl^ect  to  the  7uajority — we  insist  upon  this — of  non- 
effect  to  the  majority — the  majority  7  Even  in  the  language  of  your 
own  advocate,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  your  lecturers  applied  himsolf  with 
most  activity  and  good-will  to  the  work  of  tuition,  we  recogni^  the  im- 
mcdlcahile  caw  cer,  of  which  you  have  been  long  lingering.  "It  is  prin- 
ci])ally  to  the  studious  part  of  his  pupils  (that  is,  the  "  aspirants"  to 
fellowships,  &c.)  that  the  duty  of  a  tutor  requires  him  to  adapt  Af> 
lectures.**  How  arcnrately  this  pa'^'^ajfc  describes  your  tutorial  sys- 
tfcia,will  be  seen,  when  we  come,  as  we  propose,  to  dissect  one  of  your 
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colle|;e8 ;  by  which  process  alone  we  can  hepe  to  discover  the  seat  of 
the  inveterate  malady  that  preys  upon  your  vitals. 

Alma,  you  are  well  known  to  be  a  great  courtier — you  best  know 
the  reason  why.  You  arc  also  a  gioat  aristocrat^you  have  your  rea-' 
son  for  that  also,  no  doubt.  But  being,  as  you  are,  a  oat  loyalist 
and  a  great  aristocrat,  how  is  it  that  you  operate  with  least  success 
on  the  hifljhborn  and  th(*  wealthy — thodcstiriod  ornaments  of  the  Court 
aiid  the  House  ?  This  question  throw  out  to  give  you  an  intimation 
of  the  course  of  our  subsequent  iiujuiry  into  tlie  working  of  your  sys- 
tem— an  indulgence  you  nevei'  show  to  those  whom  you  examine, 
liut  we  aie  not  disposed  to  tialter  your  idle  taste  for  royalty  and  no- 
bility— ^we  "  contradict  the  bans/'  You  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
servant  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet  your  criminal  indulgence  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy,  in  their  systematic  neglect  of  every  study  that  can 
improve  their  intellects,  and  fit  them  for  the  public  stations  which 
they  hold  to  be  their  birthright,  entails  the  most  irreparable  injury 
upon  us,  the  people,  over  whom  they  claim,  and  successfully  claim, 
awful  rule  and  anthority.  If  then,  they  irffll  persist  in  legislating  for 
our  nearest  and  dearest  interests,  although  we  thank  them,  and  would 
rather  decline  the  favour,  have  we  not  reason  to  be  angry  with  you,  wlio 
are  in  an  especial  manner,  their  i)i  ecepti  ess,  if  you  do  not  see  to  their 
education  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  whicli  are  likely  to  assist 
them  most  effectually  in  the  discharge  of  their  legislative  duties? 
Now,  whether  you  take  this  pains  or  not,  let  the  annals  of  parlia- 
ment bear  witness.  If  the  country  gentlemen  (of  whom  you  educate 
a  large  portion,  Alma!)  discover  the  fruits  of  your  care — ^be  liberal, 
enlightened,  well-informed,  and  the  promoters  of  every  measure  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  you  stand  acquitted  of  the  imputation  andcr  which 
you  lie.  The  late  debates  on  currency.  Alma,  will  go  hard  against 
you— proof  presumptive  that  you  have  been  idly  toyinEr  wUh  Triposes 
and  Trimeters,  when  you  should  have  been  fostering  Mr.  J^ryme,  and 
promoting  his  honourable  and  salutary  views. 

When,  Alma,  in  your  hot-bed  of  honours  you  have  raised  a 
Blomfield,  a  Monk,  a  Kaye,  you  straightway  heap  blessings  ou  your 
own  head,  cackle  loud  in  self-applauses,  and  believe  that  you  are 
the  admiration  of  the  country  and  of  Europe,"  fat  your  years.  Alma, 
you  should  liot  be  so  vain  of  your  beauty,)  ana  that  your  system  is 
most  "  complete  and  generous*'  .  Certainly,  it  is  beautiful  to  see  a 
person  like  Dr.  Kaye  emerging,  it  may  be,  from  obscurity,  or  rising, 
like  Dr.  Blomfield,  from  the  middle  class,  first  to  your  honours,  and 
then  to  those  of  t1ie  state,  by  force  of  talent  eumbined  with  industry 
and  with  unimpeachcd  consistency  of  principles.  But  to  use  a  homely 
proverb  from  one  of  your  own  lecture  rooms,  n  ■Kpoc  ^lowtrov ; — would 
the  people  have  been  less  happy,  even  though  the  Pronietlieub  \'inctus^ 
or  the  Alcestis  had  never  been  exj>urgated ;  or,  even  though  the 
VV.DD.  themselves  had  never  attained  unto  the  mitre  and  the  apron  ? 
You  mistake  the  matter  quite  if  you  think  in  the  affirmative. 
They  were  useful  in  your  sphere ;  but  have  we.  not  already  su6fered 
rather  than  benefitted  by  the  intolerance  of  one  of  these  your  chosen 
sons,  who  was  judged  capable  of  mending  the  state  because. he  had 
already  amended  the  Agamemnon.  You  said  yourself,  Alma,  he  had 
made  hot  cobbled  work  of  the  latter — sure  we  are  it  is  better  work 
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tban  lie  now  makes—  and,  after  ftUi  grant  liijn  great  as  he  certainly  is 
.  good,  will  A^ainrmnon  rnconipcnse  U8  for  Sir  John  Shelly,  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lethlnidge  ?  That  last  is  a  heavy  item  of  tlie  charge 
against  you,  or  your  sister,  Alma.  We  mention  not  those  names 
from  any  love  of  personality,  but  because  we  would,  by  citing  some 
of  the  finest  and  coarsest  '^nj'ciniens  of  your  workmanship,  show 
how  little  is  the  sfood  you  tlo  us  hy  your  cxertious,  compared  with  the 
misery  you  work  us  by  your  ucglcct. 

But  observe  Dr.  Monk  once  more;  "  The  majority"  (our  Many)  "  al- 
ways find  themselres  unequal  to  striTe,  with  any  probability  of  success, 
for  honorary  distinctions/'  Now,  we  do  solemnly  affirm,  in  behalf  of  this 
ill-treated  body  of  men,  that  the  University  does  not  herself  look  upon 
them  as  persons  at  all  inferior  in  intellect  to  the  majority  even  of  the 
honours.  On  the  contrary,  no  snmll  prop(»rtjon  of  the  latter  are 
notoriously  among  the  dulfest  students  of  the  University;  men  with 
slow  iiitelb'ets,  strong  bodies,  and  great  patience,  who  are  looking  out 
for  sfMiio  of  the  "solid  gains"  in  tlie  market,  and  eiuleavouring  to 
cramj  that  is,  amass  a  quantity  of  knowledge  suflieient  to  entitle  tliem 
to  expect  Fellowships,  or,  at  least,  rocommciulations  to  those  posts 
and  places,  for  which  men  of  an  University  education  are  indispensably 
required.  *^  When  a  young  man  chooses  to  follow  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  or  of  indolence,  rather  than  the  exhortations  of  his  instruc- 
tor, what  can  mere  lecturea  effect  I"  Poor,  feeble,  delicate  Alnia, 
thy  hale  and  rude  offspring  make  a  mock  of  thee,  and  are  beyond  thy 
control !  ^  They  who  urge  that  we  ought  to  look  to  the  instruction  of 
the  tutorSi  as  the  means  of  supplying  every  deficiency  of  our  public 
system,  really  expect  those  gentlemen  to  accomplisli  imposftihilitivs'^ 
Well,  then,  either  your  system,  "  complete  and  generous  as  it  is,"  (we 
really  feci  grateful  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  for  the  commendable 
and  good  phrases  he  puts  into  our  mouth,)  is  either  rotten  beyond 
redemption,  or  your  tutors  are,  in  spite  of  our  belter  faith,  culpably 
negligent,  or  to  educate  a  young  English  aristocrat  is  an  impossi- 
niuTY.  But  are  we  to  sit  down  with  the  confession  that  our  English 
youth,  (and  our  heei  horn  too,)  are  peeuliarly,  and  above  all  others, 
perverse, ontractable, mulish,  and  deficient  in  intellect?  Yet  if  they 
be,a^  we  hope  and  believe,  not  worse  in  those  points  than  the  youth  of 
other  countries,  either  the  system  is  lamentably  defective,  or  the 
teacher?^  are  culpably  negligent.  Look  at  Scotland.  What  say  tlie 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  ?  They  are  honest  men — however  rtiistakcn  they 
may  be  in  polities  and  quantify — and  may  be  believed  on  tlieir  word. 
Now,  they  aver, that  of  the  great  multitude  t)f  dingy  Athenians  who  fill 
the  lecture  rooms  of  their  elumsy  Parthenon, scarcely  fifty  away  with- 
out a  competent  share  of  philosophical  erudition.  And  it  is  a  lanientai;Ic 
confession  to  have  to  make,  that  the  Scotch  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  much  better  educated  race  than  we  of  the  South,  though,  in  regard 
to  civilization,  we  be  older  than  Sawney  by  some  centuries.  If,  theti, 
we  are  to  believe  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  as  to  a  fact,  of  which  they 
may  have  positive  knowledge,  aiid  which,  therefore,  to  assert  without 
foundation  were  to  be  guilty  of  an  untruth,  to  what  conclusion  must 
we  come,  when  we  reflect  upoTi  that  which  we  Jcuow  to  be  a  truth, 
viz.,  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  wpU-apparelled  and  elean-faced 
Boeotians,  who    resort''  to  Cambridge,  not  above  fifty  leave  it  voith 
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a  competent  portion  of  pHIosophical^  or  any  other  description  of 
knowledge  f 

Let  the  sages  whn  me  now  legislatiDip  for  tbe  London  Unirersity, 
look  to  this  fact.  Let  them  hcwarc  how  they  am])itiously  grasp  at 
splendid  endowments, — how  they  trifle  with  medals,  triposes,  and  gra- 
duated honours — above  all,  how  they  found  rich  professorships  and 
fellowships;  making  the  hntunr  independent  and  irresponsible ;  and 
the  pupil  to  covet  lucre  instead  of  the  solid  gain  of  intellectual  ac- 
quisitions. They  have  been  denied  a  charter  by  Govern  merit.  The 
sisters  twain  of  Oxfortl  and  Canihridge,  liavc  disowned  relationship, 
and  by  their  organ,  the  Quarterly,  prohibited,  on  pain  of  their  high 
displeasure,  the  University  of  London  from  presuming  to  confer  de- 
grees in  Arts,  and  so  forth.  Bear  Ahna,  yet  unborn,  mind  not  their 
rebuflb,  their  sneers,  and  their  aristocratical  contempt.  Covet  not 
their  distinctions.  See  what  they  have  done  with  their  crown-ap- 
pointed masters,  their  salaried  tutors, their  rich  professors,  their  vinose 
and  indolent  fellows,  their  pomps  and  vanities  of  gowns,  and  lace, 
and  frippery,  their  BA.s,  and  MA.s,^  and  DD.s,  and  LL.Ds.  As 
thou  wouldest  be  a  blessing  to  the  great  metropolis,  where  thy  sta- 
tion is  to  be,  and  through  her  to  the  whole  inni^s  of  the  I'^nslish  peo- 
ple, eseiiew  all  idh'  forms,  all  ambitious  pretensions  to  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, and  all  vain-j^lorious  pageantry  and  liigli-sounding  titles. 
Education  was  never  yet  found  wrapped  up  in  embroidery  or  branded 
with  titles.  Thou  mayest  thus  he  assured,  that  those  who  shall  resort 
to  thee,  come  in  the  sincere  wish  of  profiting  by  thy  instructions,  and  not 
merely  to  acquire  a  name,  by  which  to  impose  upon  the  community ;  or 
a  passport  of  admission  to  some  lucrative  stipends,  proiitahle  posts, 
or  higMy  exalted,  and  no  less  lucrative,  benches.  In  one  word,  as  then 
wouldest  avoid  the  contagion  of  ignorance  and  indolence,  never  forget 
the  Qua  I  terly  RevieM-er*s  injunction,  to  "  di stH aim  all  ideas  of  coni' 
pari  son  with  ffte  Eiiglish  VniTers-ifics.''  lie  bids  thee,  at  thy  peril, 
not  to  censure  {\ni\v  proceedings,  and  w<?  bid  thee  not  to  imitate  tham. 
Do  so.  and  'twill  be  well  with  thee,  when  the  owls  hoot  in  the  cloisters 
of  Trinity  and  St.  John's.  The  aristocracy  will  then  have  some  chance 
of  arriving  at  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  only  ill-informed 
and  ill-educated  portion  of  the  community. 

Enough  for  the  present — but  play  out  the  play/'  notwith:^tanding. 
TFe  have  n^uch  more  to  say  in  behalf  of  that  same  Falstatf.'*  And 
it  shall  be  said.  We  will  not  digest  our  spleen,  and  burst  for  tiic 
sake  of  one,  who  was  but  a  step-mother  to  us.  W. 


THE  OP£RA. 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to  discontinue  our  notices  of  the  Opera 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  we  are  weary  of  finding  fault  regu- 
larly every  month  during  the  season,  and  the  conductors  of  the  King's 
Theatre  seem  resolved  to  give  us  nothing  else  to  do.  The  repetition 
of  unmixed  censure  is  indeed  not  only  exceedingly  tiresome  to  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  but  also  in  this  caf?e  perfectly  hopeless,  as  it  can 
lead  t0no  amendment ;  the  concern  in  its  pfes^ut  hands  being  utterly 
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cureless,  and  wc  do  not  see  any  earthly  reason  why  wc  should  go  on 
month  after  month  grinding  over  the  same  complaint,  of  obstinate 
mismanagement  and  nnvaried  dnllneas.  All  persons  of  taste  take  an 
interest  in  the  Upera»  and  it  is  therefore  right  that  we  shouid  let  our 
subscribers  know  what  is  going  on  there ;  this  we  will  do  whenever 
any  change,  cither  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  occurs ;  the  latter 
we  regard  as  inipossilile,  and  the  former  as  highly  improbable^  under 
the  present  administration  of  operatic  alfairs. 

Velluti  is,  as  our  readers  know,  the  manager  tliis  season,  and  he 
seems  resolved  that  we  shall  never  forget  that  he  is  the  manager,  for 
he  has  obviously  determined  to  show  liis  manageuient  by  giving  us 
nothing  but  himself.    Operas  of  no  merit  are  now  in  rehearsal,  solely 
because  Signor  Velluti  can  fill  the  principal  pui  I  in  them.  This 
plan  of  operations  will  not  succeed.    Toujour b  per^rix  is  prover- 
bially a  bad  thing;  but  the  Signor  is  not  petdrix*   To  many,  we 
liiay  say  most  ears, his  singing  is  decidedly  disagreeable,  and  to  very, 
very  few  is  it  really  gratifying.    Novelty,  and  the  brutal  attack  of 
The  Times  together,  made  Velluti  the  fashion,  and  as  the  novelty 
wears  off — and  of  a  truth  he  is  taking  the  right  method  of  wearing  it 
ofT— and  as  he  ceases  to  need  projection,  the  fashion  will  go  out  like 
all  other  fashions  ansiric;  from  such  circnmstances,  and  not  bottomed 
in  taste.    We  mny  l)e  pernjitted  to  remark  that  we  were  among  the 
first  champions  of  Velluti  when  he  was  made  the  object  of  a  cruel 
attack,  and  though  we  could  not  admire  his  peculiar  style  of  voice,  we 
chose  rather  to  suspend  our  judgment  than  to  utter  an  opinion  wiiieh 
might  in  any  degree  prejudice  a  stranger  placed  under  the  trying  cii- 
eumstances  of  this  iq/dividual,  on  his  appearance  on  the  boaros  of  the 
King's  Theatre.   We  were  told  that  as  we  became  familiar  with  his 
peculiar  st^le,  we  should  acquire  a  relish  fof  it,  and  we  were  willing 
to  believe  it;  we  have  had  opportunities  enough  since  of  trying  the 
experiment;    we  have  heard  Velluti  and  nothing  but  Velluti  for 
months  past,  and  we  like  him  less  than  we  ever  did,  and  should  be 
well  satisfied  never  to  bear  him  again.    His  voice  is  like  a  sharp, 
harsb,  and  ill-governed  insfmment,  which  alarms  the  ears  with  a 
constant  expectation  of  its  cracking.    It  is  as  painful  to  our  sense  of 
hearing  to  listen  to  Veliuti's  singing,  as  it  is  to  our  sense  of  sight  to 
sec  a  man  standing  insecurely  on  a  dizzy  height ;  and  our  experience 
encourages  the  uneasy  apprehension  we  describe,  for  tlie  Signor  fre- 
quently loses  the  command  of  his  voice,  and  bitterly  does  it  l&n  grate 
on  our  musical  nerves,  like  the  scraping  of  a  slate  pencil,  or  the  chro- 
matic performance  of  a  grinder  on  the  edge  of  a  saw.   Months  ago 
we  would  not  have  made  these  remarks^  because  we  distrusted  our 
first  impressions,  and  waited  for  the  discovery  of  the  promised  redeem- 
ing excellence.   Now,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  we  should  say  what  we 
have  said  of  this  performer  with  much  reluctance,  were  it  not  for  the 
surfeit  which  he  has  given, is  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give  us,  of 
himself.    We  have  had,  have, and  are  going  to  have,  Velluti,  and 
Velluti  only.    How,  it  may  be  said,  can  he  help  this?    Who  is  there 
in  the  company  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  first  attraction  but  the 
n)Anager  of  it  ?     And  it  is  indeed  u  ue,  that  since  Velluti  has  been 
ajcendaut  at  the  Opera,  all  Qther  attractions,  jni^e  b^en  banished,  agad 
as  He  has  caliniiiated>  the  Star  of  Venus  h«s  declined.  It  is  at  least 
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curious,  that  Ronzi  de  Bcgnis  never  sune^  after  VeUuti  made  his 
appearance,  and  this  lovely  woman,  accomplished  actress,  and  de- 
lightful singer,  who  had  so  long  been  the  cjaeo  and  ornaineut  of  our 
stage,  disappeared  from  it  the  first  season  of  the  Signor's  manage- 
ment.  How  does  he  fill  the  yacaacyl  what  ladies  are  engaged  I  A 
brace  of  effete  old  women,  whose  voices  do  not  gain  even  by  comparison 
with  the  manager's.  As  for  Bonini^  it  is  half  piteoos^  half  ludicrons 
to  see  (we  don't  mention  hearing)  her  sing.  The  severe  struggle  with 
which  she  draws  a  thin  and  wiry  note  ah  irao  pcctore,  and  the  awkward 
pain  with  which  she  delivers  herself  of  it,  can  only  be  likened  to  one 
operation  in  nature.  She  ol3viously  labours  under  a  vocal  constipation. 
The  pencil  of  C'ruickshank  can  alone  do  justice  to  the  distress  of  the 
poor  Siirnora  in  the  popular  duet  in  the  finale  of  tiie  Crociato.  We 
cannot  describe  the  effect  of  VeUuti,  with  his  tall  fifjure  bending  over 
the  little  old  lady,  and  holding  her  up  by  tlie  hand  as  if  to  lift  her  over 
the  gamut,  as  a  careful  father  lifts  little  miss  over  the  gutter  ;  then, 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  high  note,  the  manager  seems  to  coax, 
wheedle,  and  encourage  her  for  a  violent  squeeze;  the  hand  is 
carried  np  by  jerks  to  its  highest  possible  elevation,  and  the  voice 
appears,  by  some  carious  attraction,  to  follow  it,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  no  one  but  the  artist  we  have  named,  can  do  justice  to  the 
awkward  anxiety  of  the  struggling  Prima  Domia's  countenance.  It 
is  not  right,  just,  or  proper,  to  make  a  joke  of  these  things,  but  really 
when  we  sec  ^hat  we  have  seen  on  these  boards,  spring  what  we  see, 
we  loseoin  ti  ii  jier,  and  become  positively  as  ill-natured  ns  such  perfect 
beings  as  public  writers  can  be.  Cornega,  of  whom  we  spoke  favourably 
in  our  last  article,  fhaviug  seen  her  then  only  once,)  has  disappointed 
our  expectation,  ana  will  falsify  our  prophecy.  Her  style  is  what  we 
then  described  It  as  being,  good ;  she  has  e^dently  been  trained  in  a 
good  school,  but  there  is  an  imperfection  about  her  voice ;  it  is 
suppressed,  smothered,  in  some  way,  perhaps  by  time,  for  time  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  mth  Velluti's  ladies ;  he  chooses  them  as  he 
'  would  wine.  Caradori  has  been  re-^ngaged.  It  is  the  fashion  with 
the  newspaper  people  to  be  in  raptures  about  her,  which  is  particularly 
silly  and  ill-judg"cfl.  She  i«  really  a  very  tasteful  and  sxveet  sini^er, 
possessed  of  a  countenance  which,  without  havin»'  a  sinr^Hr  |n(  tty 
feature  in  it,  has  yet  a  delicately  pretty  expression  ;  these,  with  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  nature,  arc  her  charms.  As  an  actress, 
she  is  Jnsipid  to  the  last  degiee ;  but  for  insipid  we  al^^  ays  read 
interesting*  Some  swan  of  the  daily  press  called  her  an  interesting 
Ghernblno.  For  the  love  of  fun,  conceive  that  precocious  Pickle  in 
Figaro,  interesting. 

■  The  Crociato  has  run  through  the  last,  as  it  ran  through  the  pie- 
oeeding  month.  The  Donna  del  Lago  was  indeed  performea,  if 
we  may  believe  the  advertisement,  one  or  two  nights,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  of  any  body  who  saw  it,  and  can  consequently  form 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  it  was  jicrpetrated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Caradori  plays  tlie  part  formerly  filled  by  Ronzi  de  Bognis.  The 
Opera  is  an  exlreiiiely  dull  one,  and  it  required  all  the  charms  of 
the  de  Begnis  to  give  an'intercst  to  it.  The  music  of  the  Crociato 
has  risen  in  our  estimation,  as  we  liave  become  familiar  with  it — the 
sure'  test- of  merit  The  second  act  is  full  of  beauties,  and  those  who 
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condemn  sncli  compositions  as  it  boasts,  on  a  single  hearing,  condemn 
rashly  and  inijustly.  The  rliorus,  Nel  silenzio,  fra  I'orror^  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Mozart,  ruul  the  quartet,  O  Nu/nr  rhmcnte,  is 
a  deiifzht fill  composition,  and  one  of  originality  and  consummate  art. 
The  finale  to  this  scene  is  also  strikingly  bold  and  spirited.  The  first 
act  we  do  not  so  much  admire ;  it  is  common-place,  and  there  is  an 
insufferable  trumpeting  in  it. 

We  observe  that  the  T^baldo  e  laolioa  of  Horlachi  is  advertised 
UnT  the  last  Saturday  in  the  niODth.  This  Opera  is  brought  out  solely 
for  Velluti.  Its  only  recommendation  is,  that  the  mana^r  can  play 
the  principal  part  in  it. 

Two  new  divertisements,  by  31.  D'Egville,  have  been  produced  since 
our  last.    The  first  was  JLc  Temple  de  la  Concorde  ;  a  dull  thinp, 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  very  pretty  dance,  by  Le  Blmu]  and 
his  wife,  which  flnrife,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  taken  from  one  of 
Aumer's  ballets  of  last  year.    The  other  divertisement  is  called  Le 
Bal  Ckampetre,  and  is  such  a  divertisement,  as  we  are  sure  has  never 
before  been  seen  ou  the  hoards  of  the  King's  Theatre;  or  if  it  has  had 
a  parallel  it  must  have  been  in  the  former  reign  of  the  ruling  ballet- 
master.    There  are  jigs,  actually  jigs  and  hornpipes  in  it,  hornpipes 
with  kicking  up  behind!  The  curtain  rises  and  discovers  half  a  dozen 
servants  in  fine  liveries,  dusting  the  furniture,  and  the  master  of  the 
entertainment  superintending  the  operation,  and  putting  bis  house  in 
order  for  a  fete.   The  company  suddenly  rushes  in,  and  an  Austrian 
hussar  leads  out  a  lady,  and  dances  a  hornpipe  with  licr  (he  should 
have  been  an  English  tar,  with  a  long  pig-tail  and  largo  buckles  in  his 
shoes.)    Then  a  Russian,  (we  discover  the  comitry  by  his  fnr,)  lends 
out  another  lady,  and  dances,  without  exception,  the  most  ridiculous 
dance  that  was  ever  beheld;  it  was  so  extravagantly  absurd  that  the 
Gallery  encored  it.    Altei  two  01  three  stamping  steps  on  the  heel, 
the  Russian  commences  a  rapid  patting  of  Us  heart,  to  signify  that  he 
has  received  some  damage  in  that  quarter;  in  this  action  he  per- 
severes for  some  time  till  the  lady  makes  a  gesture  indicative  of  re- 
jection, whereat  the  Cavalier  suddenly  droops,  ceases  the  dance,  and 
drops  bis  head  on  his  hand,  but  delightfully  keeps  time  with  one  of  his 
legs,  which  he  works  away  like  a  knife-grinder,  until  the  lady  relents, 
and  comes  and  gives  him  a  friendly  poke  under  the  short  ribs,  when  he 
puts  ln?r>self  into  motion  again  ;  and  they  enibrnce  and  dance  away  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.    This  fooler)' proved  highly  gratifying  either 
to  the  claqueurs  or  to  the  footmen  in  the  gallery,  for  the  nauseous  stuff 
was  called  for  a  second  time  by  some  half-dozen  greasy  and  noisy 
fellows,  and  their  wish  was  graciously  complied  with.  Then  came  some 
jigging,  and  then  some  servants  handed  round  sham  ices  and  cakes, 
and  negus ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ebers  greatly  commended  his  libera- 
lity, and  observed  that  he  did  the  thing  very  handsomely.   Glad  we 
were  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  there  was  an  endof  all  this  mummery 
and  ungraceful  foolery.   The  whole  spectacle  was  perfectly  debasing. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  toleration  for  nonsense  in  a,  ballet,  and  pro- 
vided we  have  good  dancing,  we  care  not  by  what  meaTis  it  is  intro- 
duced, or  hy  what  fnritn?tic  stuff  it  is  accompanied;  but  in  this  piece 
the  dancing  was  as  bad  as  the  action  was  idiotic. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  baUet  we  must  notice  with  dis- 
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gust  the  style  iawbicb  the  he-dancers  attempt  to  diRgiiise  their  per- 
sons ;  we  say  attempt  to  disguise  their  persons,  for  they  dress  them- 
selves in  close  imitation  of  women,  and  do  all  they  can  to  make 
themselves  look  like  women.  They  now  wear  their  silk  or  satin  tuiiies 
nit  low  in  tlip  bosom,  like  a  lady's  dress,  and  as  their  tunics  resemble 
pretty  exactly  in  lenj^th  the  short  petticoats  of  the  female  dancers,  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  sex ;  indeed,  were  the 
ly^omen  to  come  in  hunding  on  M*  Covlon  or  Hieodore^  we  are  per- 
suaded that  half  the  spectators  would  never  suspect  that  the  things 
with  naked  hosoms  were  of  the  he  gender. 

The  Opera  continues  to  be  well  fflled,  and  ill  attended.  We  would 
recommend  the  proprietor  to  be  a  little  more  nice  in  the  distribution 
of  his  orders;  for  if  he  perseveres  in  the  system  of  cramming  the  t?it 
with  shop-hoys,  coxcomhs  will  soon  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  be  seen 
there,  and  then  all  the  world  will  think  it  vulgar  to  be  found  in  the 
Pit;  and  as  every  lady  cannot  get  info  the  Boxes,  the  consequence 
will  be,  thnt  a  lai-ge  class  will  cease  to  visit  ihe  Theatre.  The  would- 
be  fashiouables  will  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  house,  and  griev- 
ously will  the  treasuiy  feel  their  absence.  It  is  a  point  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  proprietor  of  the  Opera  to  uphold,  by  all  means,  the 
ftshion  of  the  Pit 


BRAlfBLETYE  HOUSE.* 

Thb receipt  lor  making  a  Mock-Waverley  novel  is  nowso  well  under- 
stood, that  having  said  that  this  is  a  concoction  of  that  hackneyed 
Idnd,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  These 
perfonnanceflr  axe  in  all  essential  particulars  pretty  exactly  similar.  A 
mysterious  old  woman,  who  is  to  be  here,  there,  and  every  where, 
omniscient  as  well  as  Omnipresent,  seems  to  be  the  staple  of  the  class. 
These  old  women  vary  only  in  dress  and  degree.  They  are  all  copies 
of  the  outline  of  Meg,  and  differ  only  in  texture  and  colours.  Cooper, 
the  American  fabricator  of  Waverleys,  in  one  of  his  extravaci^ant  tales, 
has  a  washerwoman,  with  a  little  black  bonnet  on  her  head,  who  does 
Merriles  duty  through  the  book — who  is  the  jyiachinPy  as  pedants 
would  call  it,  of  the  piece.  She  is  the'  person  who  appears  at  every 
crisis  of  difl&culty  and  danger,  and  directs  the  action  of  the  story. 
\Y\i\\  Homer  such  a  personage  would  have  been  a  goddess.  Scott 
made  her  a  gipsy  in  a  red  cloak.  Cooper  turned  her  into  a  washer- 
wonian  in  a  little  black  bonnet.  In  how  many  hundred  other  phases 
the  same  machine  has  appearisd,  it  is  now  utterly  impo^^sible  to  say. 
It  would  fill  half  a  number  to  run  over  half  the  names  of  them.  Our 
affair  is  with  the  last  production  of  the  class,  the  "  Brambletye  House 
of  Horace  Smith,  Esq.  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,** 
as  the  title-paofe  nnd  the  advertisements  have  it.  This  is  avowedly 
one  of  the  Mock-«Wavcrley  family ;  but,  as  in  all  the  other  woirks  of 
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the  same  fitatnp^  the  only  likeness  consists  in  the  eharacter,  common 
to  all,  of  an  old  woman,  who,  like  many  old  women,  knows  every  'bod>'s 
business  as  well  as,  or  better  tlmn  the  parties  know  it  tbenisclves ;  a?id 
who,  unlike  any  old  woman,  (as  old  women  now  are,)  goes  about  woi  k- 
insr  wonders.  Mr.  Horace  Sinitli's  old  woman  is  not  a  gipsy,  like  tlw* 
great  original,  Mistress  Margaret  Merriles,  nor  is  slie  a  washerwoman, 
like  Cooper's  old  woman,  hut  slie  h  an  old  woman  in  hlack — i.'of  :i. 
h\:\rk  bonnet,  hut  a  bla^'k  gown  ;  and  she  appears  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  where  she  is  least  expected  or  desired,  crying  ont,  **Ai!a- 
thema  !  Maranatha !"  to  the  unspeakable  consternation  of  the  hearers ; 
for  (why  we  know  not)  these  words  are  words  of  great  force,  and  give 
a  terrible  and  sublime  character  to  the  speaker^  at  least  so  the  author 
obviously  imagines. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  plot  of  this  novel,  because 
nothing  is  more  wearisome,  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  than  the 
description  of  the  plot  of  a  dull  tale,  which  this  is,  if  evor  there  was  a 
dull  talo  in  thif^  world.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  scene  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  luiijland.  rrancc,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  the  time,  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Charles  11.;  the  characters,  of  course.  Round- 
heads and  Cavaliers.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  asrainst 
whose  house  the  old  woman  in  black  has  conceived  a  mortal  enmity. 
She  haunts  the  old  Cavalier,  says  "  Anathema  !  Maranatha  !"  to  him, 
discovers  his  plots  against  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  denounces 
bim.  Until  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  of  course,  we  do  not  find  out 
the  cause  of  all  this  pother.  When,  however,  we  arrive  at  that  part 
of  the  book  where  secrets  can  no  longer  he  kept,  the  old  wom^ 
becomes  communicative,  and  explains  her  actions,  her  motives,  and 
other  important  mysteries,  to  a  stranger,  in  consideration  of  his  per- 
forining-  a  certain  small  service  for  her.  wliich  she  could  not  perform  for 
herself.  Ami  what  was  that  service.'  That  we  must  state;  for 
nothing  so  absurd  was  ever  before  roneeived,  we  think,  in  the  lirain  of 
a  Romancer.  Tlie  old  woman  tells  a  certain  youth,  whom  she  meets 
witli  in  her  walks,  that  she  has  collected,  with  great  pain  and  toil,  an 
immense  pile  of  faggots,  for  the  express  purpose  of  burning  down  the 
old  Cavalier^B  uninhabited  house,  merely  for  the  fun,  or  the  spite  of 
the  thing.  Now,  she  says,  if  you  will  promise  to  set  fire  to  the  sticks, 
(a  thing  which  she  could  not  do,  why,  we  don't  clearly  see,)  I  will  tell* 
you  a  great  secret,  in  return  for  so  important  a  service.  The  youth, 
roadily  perceiving  that  the  old  woman,  who  had  collected  the  faggots, 
had  not  the  power  of  putting  a  lighted  match  among  them,  does  as  he 
is  request<Ml.  and  sets  fire  to  the  j)ile  ;  hut  [hpvr  1)eing  some  gunpowder 
in  the  vaults,  when  enjoying  the  blaze,  rh  -y  are  l)oth  suddenly  ranted 
up  into  the  air.  and  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces,  so  that  the  old 
wonmn  was  only  just  able,  when  she  fell  down  again,  to  say  how  she 
came  by  her  misfortune,  and  to  tell  the  whole  history  over  again,  which 
she  had  told  in  vain  to  the  young  man  that  was  blown  to  slicks,  and 
then  she  died. 

We  have  read  many  cart-loads  of  novels  in  our  time,  but  such  stuff 
as  this  we  never  met  with  before.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  nutn  of  ordinary  capacity  could  sit  down  and  deliberately  commit 
to  paper  and  print  the  pitiable  trash  before  us.  It  is  scarcely  possible' 
to  open  these  volumes  at  random,  without  observing  some  example  of 
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extraoidliiary  nonsense,  wliich  is  rendered  the  more  offensive  as  it  is 
put  forth  by  the  author  willi  an  air  of  infinite  self-satisfaction,  he 
thrusts  a  silly  conceit  on  us  as  if  he  were  presenting  us  with  a  gem  of 
the  finest  water.  We'  take  the  first  sample  of  nonsense  that  occurs 
to  vs. 

"  When  the  sounds  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  gave  notice  tliat  the  procession 
was  a])Oiit  to  rommencc,  ever}'  street,  witidow,  comice,  projection,  and  honsp-toji, 
throKgh  which  it  wu^s  to  pass,  became  thickly  studded  with  heads,  whoiie  eager  tviiii, 
GLtTTBKiKo  IN  TBB  8VN,  looked  like  tfie  Gonntleis  dew-drops  that  han^  upon  the 
forest  leaves,  as  tliey  sparkle  in  the  first  rays  of  raoming." — VoLii.  p.  21. 

Tt  is  a  pretty  bold  flight  to  march  a  procession  through  windows, 
coruices,  projections,  and  honsc-tops,  but  that  little  blunder  we  must 
set  down  to  the  account  of  our  authoi**s  want  of  skill  in  grammar; 
the  other  stroke  is,  however,  a  studied  conceit,  and  of  matchless 
absurdity.  What  mortal  but  Mr.  iiorace  Smith  would  ever  have 
thought  of  describing  the  eyes  in  peoples'  heads  as  glittering  in  the  sun! 
A  child  must  perceive  that  this  is  sheer  crazy  nonsense.  And  really 
the  follies  which  this  author  commits  to  paper  are  of  ^o  very  gross  a 
Icindi  as  to  astonish  those  who  are  unfortunately  too  well  prepared  for 
tlie  occurrence  of  foolishness  in  works  of  this  order.  In  one  place*  he 
tells  us  that  Cromwell  practiced  his  troops  in  hardy  exercises,  by 
cncoura^inp^  them  to  throw  pillows  or  cushions,  we  ffir-^^et  which,  at 
each  other's  bend<.  This  is  naked  nonsense.  Sometimes  he  disguises 
it  in  anabundauce  of  words.  We  will  give  an  examphi  of  this  kind.  A 
young  lady,  not  mad,  is  made  to  express  herself  thus,  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  h^ve  : — 

"  Reciprocal  love  must  indeed  sublimate  the  soul  almost  to  an 
antepast  of  the  celestial  beatitudes,  when  the  lieart  can  find  it  sweet 
to  make  sacrifices  ^and  encounter  perils  for  the  object  of  its  secret 
attachment,  even  where  it  feels  the  passion  to  be  unrequited,  nay, 
even  where  it  knows  the  affections  of  that  object  to  be  devoted  to 
another."  The  author  goes  on  to  say:  "Constantia  had  spoken  with 
enthusiasm,  for  she  had  been  giving  utterance  to  her  own  deep  feel- 
ings, she  had  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  FOR  she  had  been 
converihifr  it,<{  pulsations  into  language." 

As  wo  have  so  irenerally  condemned  this  book,  wc  cannot  pass  over 
any  approximation  to  a  merit  that  may  be  discovered  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  there  is  one  character  in  it,  that  of 
Bcvcrning,  a  Dutch  merchant,  which  is  drawn  witli  some  degree  of 
cleverness.  But  here  we  trace  the  besetting  sin  of  the  author,  anti- 
tbesis ;  his  wbole  art  of  writing  consists  in  setting  up  one  thing,  and 
then  counterbalancing  it  with  another :  all  bis  periods  are  see-saws. 
Beverning,  on  this  plan,  is  made  a  man  of  the  most  opposite  qualities. 
Tl(^  is  somewhat  like  one  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Irish  characters, 
which  arc  commoidy  thus  see-sawed — "  Liberal,  but  mean ;  cautious, 
yet  rash;  active,  but  indolent;  fickle,  yet  constant;  faithful,  but 
false,"  &c. 

Before  we  take  lenve  of  this  book,  we  must  entreat  tlie  author,  in 
Ins  future  productions,  not  to  make  so  unmerciful  a  use  of  the  word 
egregiotis  as  he  Im  done  in  these  volumes.  Egrpgious  is  incessantly 
occurring,  and  is  almost  always  improperly  applied.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  intended  for  wit.  We  knm?  that  drolls  endeavour  to  raise 
a  laugh  by  the  eternal  repetition  and  abuse  of  some  one  word. 
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•rat  BOM  OF  Air  iRisa  masaitt. 

WKITTIIf  BT  BtaiMtr* 


I  WAd  bom  About  the  year  1780,  in  the  county  of  heltintti. 
fnt>ior*s  nivrnmstniiro*!  wore  very  hurhblc :  he  held  fsix  ftt*r6s  of  tory 
barren  land,  for  wliich  he  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  two  fi^uineas.  He  kept 
one  cow,  and  cultivated  so  much  of  the  land  as  supported  the  family. 
The  cabin  in  which  we  resided  ^as  built  of  sods  and  thatched  with 
heath  and  potatoe  stalks.  In  the  tnidst  of  it  were  placed  three  large 
^ones,  irkleb  vemA  M  ft  iMcik  to  the  flf#i  over  wliicb,  in  the  toof,, 
iben  was  a  liole  for  the  smoke  to  pass ;  from  the  oellf ag  was  MSpended' 
a  hay  ropti,  hsfiAg  a  efook  at  the  end  to  hang  the  pot  on*  Th^  (Sow 
sod  the  pig  teoK  up  their  abode  at  ni^ht  at  one  end  of  the  eabin,  and 
we  at  the  other.  My  father,  motlier,  brother,  sister,  and  myself,  all 
slept  in  one  bed,  which  was  compo?5CfI  nf  niches  or  straw.  The  pig 
used  often  to  make  one  of  the  nnmber,  and  on  one  occas!6n,  being 
instigated  more  by  hunger  than  by  love,  she  took  a  mouthful  out  of 
my  cheek  without  any  ceremony,  the  effect*?  of  which  are  visible  to-day. 
Upon  this  a  humorous  friend  of  mine  once  (rather  paradoxically) 
remarked,  that  it  subtracted  from  niy  jaw  without  diukinisbing  it.  Oiir 
fbod  consisted  almoM^tfifiirely  of  jmoMes  attid  hUrtMmlll:':  the  btter 
h^g^eaTcv^la  wfntsr^  we  ttsrasalt  as  t  stfidtttttte.  Ido  vm  mooMi^ 
htmng  eaten  flesh'^meat  ten  times  any  one  year  in  my  llttbcr's  h6iAe ; ' 
even  the  IvlClury  of  butter  fk  Sggfr  we  seldom  etperienced,  for'CHiBSe 
Anrned  thXf  prlMpal  source  for  making  the  rent.  Wretched  ad  ottt 
condition  may  appear'  to  have  been,  the  nuWber  of  tho^o  in  the  nei^i^h- 
bonrhood,  who  were  inferior  to  n<?  in  their  rirntflistanceSy  was  by  far 
greater  th«3i  of  those  a\'1io  were  more  comfortable. 

Wlien  about  six  years  old  I  was  sent  to  school.  The  circumstances 
of  the  firgt  day  are  fresh  in  my  memoty;  it  was  in  May,  the  school 
was  beside  a  ditch,  there  was  not  even  a  shed  to  protect  us  from  the 
rahi ;  in  that  ttftte  wtf  tMitlM  fill  Novfeinbc^,  t^Utfnf  HnS  pili^nts  ef 
tl0  elMten  assembfcd;  and  MUt  a  honstf  of  sddtt ;  etedi  \hj  tattied  a 
tsrf  every  inoming  'Vttder* Idtf  arttf ' far  tt'  ftttf*  ^Fhe  idSSMdlf'  hutd  no 
TSrideaee,  but  s]leBt  a  nigbf  alteni«tsl^  Wttlx  his  pupils :  Mi  tiharges 
were  from  sixpence  to  a  billing  per  quarter.  At  this  school  I  lea^rned 
the  catechism  in  the  Irish  language,  by  repeathigit  aft^t  the  master; 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  early  impff^&sion?,  that  I  recollect  every  word 
of  it  even  yet,  though  in  every  other  lespoct  I  have  forgotten  tlic 
language.  At  the  age  of  nine  I  was  removed  to  a  superior  school, 
wbere  I  cotitinued  for  three  years,  at  which  time  I  had  made- a  cnn^- 
dcrabic  proficiency  in  arithmetic ;  and  my  father  resolved  to  send  mc 
to  Bttblio  to  seek  mf  fnrtane,  as'  I  wto  deemed  a  smftMl  tetd.  He 
seeMdingly  dedcod  me  oat  in  a  jacket^made  ovt  of  an  ofd  fi^eree  eoAt  of ' 
Us  ewn^  and  a  pair  of  brogues  (being' the  frrst  I  ever  had,  sate  my 
national  one)  and       of  sheeyskfn  breeohss;  bat    gaveiae  neither'' 
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Btoc-kiTiir^,  nor  hat,  nor  shirt.  Bein^  thus  equipped,  he  gave  me  two 
s]ii]li[ii:s  and  told  me  that  I  would  get  lodg-ings  gratis  on  the  road, 
and  that  the  mouey  would  support  me  in  Dublin  till  1  could  procure  a 
situation. 

It  being  deemed  malonunous,  in  setting  out  on  a  journey,  to  meet  a 
woman  first,  in  order  to  guard  against  snch  an  event,  my  father 

proceeded  a  few  miniltes  before  me,  with  the  intention,  that  in  returning 
he  might  be  the  first  to  encounter  me ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed, 
fbr  I  had  not  gone  far  from  the  house  when  I  unfortunately  met  a 
beggar  woman,  who  happened  to  he  pasfsing  at  the  time.  This  proved 
an  insuperable  objection  to  my  progress.  Three  circumstances 
combined  to  render  it  superlatively  malominous  ;  first,  she  was  a 
woman  ;  secondly,  she  was  red  haired ;  and,  tliirdly,  she  was  barefoot. 
To  proceed  on  my  journey  after  this  would  be  acting  in  downright 
contempt  to  tbe  manifest  will  of  the  Deity  himself ;  I  therefore  was 
prevailed  on  by  iny  father  to  retnra  home,  sorrovAil  and  dejected  for 
the  disappointment.  * 

Trivial  as  this  occurrence  may  appear,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  it  I  am 
indebted  for  not  being  a  shoe-black,  or  in  some  other  inA  rior  employ- 
ment to-day,  instead  of  being  a  barrister-at-law.  My  mother,  who 
wa'i  ill  at  tliis  time,  died  a  few  days  aftoi-,  which  prevented  me  from 
resinning  my  jonmcy.  About  tw  o  nionthr^  atter  her  death,  a  circuni- 
staiico  ocriuTed  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  as  illustrative  of  the 
mai.aci  s  and  superstition  of  the  people,  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  insertion  in  this  place. 

A  senraut-maid  was.  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  mistress,  who  had 
died  some  time  previously.  By  the  persuasion  of  lier  friends,  she 
resolved  to  question  it  as  to  its  object  in  tormenting  her,  and  accord- 
ingly went  through  the  following  fomi:-^ 

A  little  after  sunset,  accompanied  with  two  or  three  friends,  she 
took  some  holy  water  with  her  into  a  field,  and  when  the  ghost  made  its 
appearance,  she  marked  out  a  circle  with  the  water,  and  commandod 
the  ghost,  in  tho  name  of  the  Trinity,  not  to  conie  within  that  circle, 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  she  should  put  to  it.  The  ghost  then 
shrieked  with  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  its  miseries 
by  being  questioned,  (for  it  was  not  allowed  to  speak  otherw^ise,)  and 
replied  to  Biddy's  queries : — ^that  it  had  served  all  its  time  in  purgatory 
and  was  now  mdy  to  go  to  Heaven  if  three  masses  wipre  said  for  it ; 
hut  that  till  then  the  soul  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  hush,  that  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  leather. 
Biddy  then  put  some  questions  respecting  some  of  her  own  finends 
who  had  died,  to  which  the  ghost  answered,  that  some  of  thenri  were  in 
Heaven,  others  as  yet  in  purgatory,  and  more  waiting  to  have  some 
masses  said  for  them,  or  ])llgrimages  to  Lough  Dergh  performed  for 
them,  before  Peter  would  open  the  door.  The  ghost  being  obliged 
to  disappear  at  twelve  o'clock,  Biddy  commanded  it  to  attend  the  night 
following.  In  the  mc9.n  time,  the  ghost's  husband  built  a  shed  over 
^  the  hush  in  the  garden,  to  protect  the  soul  from  cold,  and  a  report  of 
'  the  occurrence  being  circulated  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  thou- 
sands flocked  at  the  appointed  time  to  t]ie  place,  to  make  enquiries 
concerning  their  deceased  friends.  The  ghost  knew  every  thing  iibout 
all  Plttto'»  subjects,  and  gave  satisfactory  information,  tlirough  Biddy, 
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(who  alone  could  see  or  hear  it,)  to  all  sucli  as  made  enquiries.  I 
beiiig  s«nt  by  my  father  to  ask  respecting  my  mother,  having  effected 
my  way  through  the  crowd,  requested  of  Biddy  to  enquire  about  her. 
She  asked  me  how  long  my  mother  had  been  dead,  and  I  replied :  ^  If 
she  had  lived  till  next  Monday,  she  ivould  he  dead  nine  weeks/'  This 
answer  excited  considerahle  laughter^  which  nettled  use  not  a  little; 
and  Biddy  having  put  the  question  to  the  ghost,  returned  as  answer  ta 
me,  that  my  motherwas  to  be  two  months  more  in  purgatory,  and  that 
after  that,  nine  map«?eg  should  hf*  said  for  her  soul  hoforo  she  could 
get  into  Hoaven.  I  burst  out  into  tears,  exclaimincr  that  it  was  a  d — d 
lie  ;  for  my  motlipr  liad  never  dono  any  evil  act,  for  which  she  should 
be  kept  in  purgatory  so  long ;  and  returned  home  meditating  vengeance 
against  the  ghost,  for  what  I  considered  malicious  information. 

I  had  often  beard  my  father  state,  that  a  tester  was  the  only 
etfective  hnUet  to  shoot  a  ghost  with,  and  having  resolved,  on  this  occa- 
fliOD,  to  make  a  trial  of  its  magic  powers,  I  borrowed  a  gun,  loaded 
it  with  a.  tester,  and  proceeded  the  next  night,  in  order  to  have  a  slap 
at  the  spirit.    As  .1  was  about  to  ascend  a  ditch,  which  was  on  my 
way,  the  ghost  appeared  standing  in  a  bush  at  the  top  of  it,  as  if  to 
intercept  me;  my  senses  were  paralysed,  my  resolution  forsook  me,' 
and  I  was  about  to  kneel  down  to  beg  its  pardon,  when,  by  some  acci- 
dent, the  gun  went  off,  and  the  ghost  disappeared.     The  report 
attracted  several  persons  to  the  place,  who,  on  hearing  the  particulars, 
concluded  that  the  ghost  had  been  ahut ;  and  having  made  a  search 
ioT  the  remains,  they  found,  somewbere  eontignons,  a  substance  of  the 
nature  «f  jelly,  very  common  in  the  fields  in  Ireland,  and  vulgarly 
denominated  a  fallen  star.    They  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  corpse 
of  the  ghost;  they  held  it  sacred,  and  deemed  it  worse  than  sacrilege 
to  lay  hands  on  it.   I  returned  home  smitten  witli  remorse,  and  loaded' 
with  execrations,  for  my  impious  conduct.    In  the  meantime,  the  news 
of  the  catastrophe  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  all  were  ago^ 
to  know  if  the  ghost  would  appear.    Biddy  took  her  station  at  the 
appointed  hour,  but  no  ghost  appeared  ;  this  was  a  positive  proof  of 
its  fate.    The  air  rent  with  exclamations  against  me ;  had  I  been 
within  reach  they  would  have  torn  me  ausunder.    The  number  present 
on  this  night,  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.   I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the.  neighboarbood,  to  avoid  theTOsentmeatof  the  gbost^s  mender, ' 
wntU  tibey  were  appeased  by  the  intervention  of  the  priest ;  and  I 
went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Jaekey  the  Ghost-killer.  There  were' 
about  three  thousand  masses  ordered  on  this  occasion.    Biddy  is  alive  ' 
at  this  day,  and  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  nanie  of ; 
Biddy  the  Ghost. 

My  father  having  declined  ?:onding  me  to  Dublin  to  seek  my  for- 
tune, was  for  some  time  debating  with  himself  to  what  occupation  he  ' 
should  direct  my  attention,  and  at  length  determined  to  make  a  priest  * 
of  me.    Among  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest  ambi- 
iivn.  Lo  have  a  priest  in  the  family :  it  is  a  feather  in  their  cap,  and 
exalts  tbein  in  the  consideration  of  their  neighbours.  Besides,  as  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  (on  account  of  th^celibic  lifs)  can  have  no  ' 
family  of  their  own,  they  contribute  to  support  their  brothers  and 
ideters;  and  when  a  poor  mauls  struggling  to  make  a  priest  of  his  son, 
he  eoMiders  that  he  is  providiag  for  all  bis  family. 
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-  With  these  views  my  father  sent  me,  in  my  thirteenth  year,  to  s 
classical  day-school  that  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  though  if  all  his 
property  were  sold,  it  would  not  fetch  so  much  as  would  huy  a  suit  of 
black  for  me ;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  a  beginning,  and  trust  to  Pro- 
Yidence  for  the  rest.  This  scbool  coDsisted  of  about  fifty  pupils,  of 
tiM?ioii8  ages,  from  tea  to  Ullrty  years,  all  fnteitdwi  §oit  ttm  ebwwh  $ 
VB8  nothing  taught  in  it  but  IaUu  ;  the  ternt  w&n  fiira  diillias* 

gtr  <|iiarter,  which  tiie  master  was  willing  to  receive  im  money  or  labooTy 
r  he  had  a  farm.  I  paid  generally  in  the  latters  mir  fiitiier  aad  my«  > 
eelf  need  to  work  for  him  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  day.  From  this 
lime  my  conduct  was  subject  to  a  severe  restraint ;  I  was  not  permitted  . 
to  go  to  a  fair  or  market,  or  any  place  of  public  resort,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  make  free  with  the  girls,  and  thereby  blast  my  prospects  in 
life.  I  was  obliged  to  ussumo  a  mortified  look,  and  a  sanctified  appear- 
i^nce^  in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  my  future  callings  1  coutiuued  five 
yp9'V9  at  this  school,  but  stent  at  home  about  four  menlhfjmiy  yewr, 
to  work.  Dofing  this  peri 

meiicies ;  and  whftt  I  My  oif  mjnM h  appUoiilHo  aUuy  sckoolfeUMrii- 
^y  ^fher  cooU  not  alTord  mhpo|9,  aor  ecen  iltow  me  timet  to  mud 
at  home,  after  school-hoqi|^|.yp|.iiieh  was  my  thirst  for  leainiagy  that, 
lUitwjithstanding  tl^ese  discaaraging  privations,  ia  my££thyear  I  could 
write  and  speak  Latin  more  correotly  than  English.  T  had  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  grammar ;  Ivatin  was  the  language  of  the  school ;  and> 
v(e  were  all  ambitious  to  exc<?l  in.  speaking  it.  But  my  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  was  so  imperfect,  that  I  could  not  convey  my 
ideas  in  it,  and  whenever  I  met  a  difficnlt  sentence,  I  cons(nied  it  in 
Irish,  this  beiiig  the  only  language  which  J  spoke  at  home.. 

Withthona  who  ar^  Hi\ac^\juiinted,i^tliliie.realjMoi>(  £nla^  H' 
i^^amcl^  tii^.6uilu99  to  a|9Qpi0  the  prieitlioad'»of  flODtribotiag  to  invdv^ 
bpr  iu  ignorance.  How.keland-jQaa  he  chaigeA  at  all  with-SgnotMico 
T  know  not ;  it  is  ai!dal|w.lflm»aiidif  the  compaiiwa  he  smb  with 
England,  the  accusatiofi^AaaiMft.he  maintained;  I  aatwell  acqiialiited' 
with  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  both  countries,  and  it  is  myfinn' 
conviction,  that  (the  Bible  apart)  the  Irish  nre  much  better  educated 
ttian  the  English,  in  proportion  to  their  circumstances;  one  half  of  tlie 
pppulation  of  Ireland  are  more  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and* 
si^r  more  privationSt. than  that  class  of  the  English  that  depend  on 
plirish  relief,  yet  npt  one  in  a  hujudred  can  be  found  in  Ireland  that 
cfam<it  md  and  wnt^.  WHl  any.naii.  he.  holdMMmgli  to*nal»  tto 
sq^f  asseirt^oii  respecting  a  .iiiailiur  Aam  of  thai.  BagEili  popnktioii  f 
Afi  to  the  chaise. againat  the  pfiaitiiood3..tliaM  ara.  ahoat  tl»oo> 
Imndred schools  of  the  description  I  have  lastmeationediBlialaad^  tiie- 
ayif};^  ii3)]|khcr  in  each  school  jis, about  thirty ;  of  these,  nine  out  of 
ten  commence  Iiatin>  with  a  viewef  going  into  the  church,  but  one  half' 
do  not  succeed  in  their  object,  yet  nineteen  out  of  twenty  promote 
themselves  in  society  ;  of  all  my  schoolfellows,  only  one  has  relapsed 
into  bis  native  state,  yet  very  few  were  superior  in  their  circumstances 
to  myself.    They  here  ac<juire  a  taste  for  the  classics,  wliich  they  sel- 
dom f^il  to  cultivate,  so  as  to  prove  a  souBce  of  a  different  livelihood, 
wa^^  dvH^ppoi^tf^d.  in  their  original  object.  The ,  soheola  ia  Bnglaad « 
ai^'ia  a  gri^at  ipe^^wjo.  ^upplid.wHk  ctaiM  aBaataals  inm  tkk^- 
fohntaio;  as  a]0o  the  pffeUcpceaB.«itkf9|n*na  116wiaiByUwsii>»wj' 
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ftttornics,  doctors,  sur^eoriR,  npothncado'^,  mm  ot  iiternr)'  eminence 
and  of  respectable  stations  in  life,  would  be  this  day  sunk  in  tlie  nadir 
of  obscurity,  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  priesthood !  True  it  is,  that 
the  Catholic  clerj^  are  rery  i^fiorant  When  compared  with  the  clergy 
of  other  religious  persuasions,  but  the  same  disparity  generally  obtain^ 
in  iMt  MUM  6f  edtteaftloiiy  and  tin  dUltfnc^im  Is  equally  as  great  iA 
tlM  «H>iidltl6ilfei  of  Ute  pai^nttf  of  iheso  elergymeo.  I  do  not  inean  1^ 
iMflrt  that  'ttie  i^pMan  of  (sddOalfiigtlieCatlimte  clcfrgy  is  as  liberal  sh 
it-OBf^.to  be,  nor  that  they  promote  lh«  difTusfon  of  knowledge  86 
moch  as  they  might ;  bat  I  maintain,  that  so  far  from  contribating  to 
keep  Ireland  in  ignorance,  if  not  a  proximate,  they  arc  at  least  a  remote, 
cause  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  ;  for  if  the  priesthood  be 
taken  away,  these  schools  (their  nurseries)  vn]]  ho  deserted.  Thu^, 
the  ladder  by  which  the  peasant  emerges  from  obscurity,  and  ascends 
to  the  level  of  a  frentleman,  will  fall  tothe  ground — the  grand  source  of 
refinement  and  civilization,  which  promotes,  while  it  gratifies  a  thirst 
ftredttoafion,  will  perish^  and  Iretond  will  degenerate  into  Its  forniei 
iNtfbaiity; 

Clamietf  scboofa  Of  tbe  deoeriiltloB  iduch  I  liAve  hefe  alluded  to« 
ore  much  movo  ably  conducted  in  the  south  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland;  hut  nchools  of  a  higher  class  are  better  conducted  in  the 
north,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  The  reason  is,  the  more 
opulent  inhal)itrintq  of  the  f?outh  send  their  children  to  be  educated 
in  the  lattrr  j)lcice,  in  order  to  evade  the  Munster  accent;  wTioreas 
the  bospitality  of  the  Munster  fanners,  who  entertain,  erratnitously, 
such  as  are  in  quest  of  education,  particularly  if  inttMuled  for  the 
chureli,  induces  the  poorer  sort  to  llock  thither  fioui  all  parts  of  the 
idngdom;  and  as  these  pay  for  instruction,  able  masters  arc  well 
Oneourttfed  htf^t  lU»ieo  It  is  cnrtomary>  after  boys  bave  been  well 
initiated  in  Lstln  at  Ikonio,  to  epend  two  or  three  years  in  Munster^  in 
ofder  to  finish  their  education.  They  are  here  subject  to  no  otlier 
earpences  than  the  master's  cha^ge^  which  raries  from  five  shillings  tO 
o  guinea  per  quarter;  besides,  they  have  more  leisure  for  study  than 
at  home,  wh^re  they  would  be  ohlicred  to  work  after  school -hourj^. 
Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  strangers  at  one  school 
in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  all  reading  the  hlc-her 
classics.  The  farmers  in  these  places  take  a  pride  in  keeping  a 
scholar,  nay,  some  of  them  keep  three  or  four,  I  have  seen,  myself, 
one  hundred  and  forty,  including  natives  and  strangers^  reading  the 
clnssies  at  one  school. 

Alter  havinc  spent  Swt  years  learning  I^atin  at  home,  I  ])rcpared 
fee  set  out  to  Munster,  along  with  six  more  of  my  schoolfellows.  Having 
mustered  up  all  the  books  we  could  borrow,  and  having  procured  a 
tertificate  of  onr  correct  conduct,  from  our  parish  priests,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  each  of  us  having  a  gold  guinea  stitched  up 
in  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Whenever  we  wanted  rrfresliments  or 
lodgings  on  the  road,  we  went  into  the  most  respectable  and  con- 
venient houses,  and  on  announcing  that  we  were  scholars  goin£?  to 
Munster,  we  always  experienced  the  best  treatment  they  could  aft'ord. 
In  my  travels  on  this  occasion  I  have  more  than  once  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  husband  and  wife:  nay,  with  two  sistehi  nho 
wm  matriageable ;  and  I'  overheard  their  mother  remark  to  one 
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of  them,  who  seemed  to  demur, "  that  there  could  be  uo  harm  in  it,  as 
I  was  the  making  of  a  priest;"  and,  Heaven  knows,  she  was  right. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  journey,  one  of  my  companions  suggested 
an  ingeiiiDiiB  device  for  maidng  some  money.  In  Ireland  a  custom 
of  three  or  four  pence  is  unpoMd  on  cattle  intended  for  6ale»  on  en- 
trance into  a  fair.  It  happened  that  we  bad  to  pass  throngh  a  fair, 
and  according  to  the  suggested  plan^  two  of  ns  stopt  on  a  toad,  abent 
half  a  mile  outeide  of  the  village,  and  exacted  this  custom  for  ahoui 
twenty  minutes,  at  which  period  we  thought  the  firfet  who  had  paid 
might  have  reached  the  real  cnllfrtorfi.  As  our  authority  was  not 
suspected,  we  were  paid  us  a  matter  of  course  :  and  having  received 
about  twelve  shillings,  wc  decamped,  and  never  heard  any  thing  of  it 
after.  This  money  we  divided  amongst  us;  and  having  arrived  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  ou  the  fifth  day,  (without  having  spent  a 
bal^enny,)  we  presented  our  ciertificates  to  a  priest^  who  durected  us 
what  school  to  go  to  v  and  having  agreed  with  the  master  for  six 
shillings  a  quarter,  and  a  glass  of  whbkey  punch  every  month,  we 
found  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  lodgings;  but  we  were  scarcely  set- 
tled here  a  month,  when  we  were  called  upon  to  go  to  confession ;  and 
■having  told  the  priest  of  the  custom  we  had  exacted,  he  required  of 
us  (to  our  great  mortifir;ition)  to  v;^^re  the  money  towards  the  repairs 
of  the  chapel,  for  the  beiteiit  of  the  souls  of  those  from  whom  we  had 
taken  it. 

I  was  much  more  comfortable  here  than  I  had  been  at  home  ;  the 
treatment  was  much  better  than  what  my  father  could  allord ;  and  i 
}iad  nothing  to  attend  to  but  my  studies.  My  host  felt  great  anxiety 
for  my  progress..  Before  three  months  had  elapsed,  Captain  Rock  paid 
us  a  .nightly  visit ;  he  called  on  my  host,  and  said  he  heard  that  -be 
had  a  stranger  in  his  employ ;  my  host  replied  that  he  had  none  bnt  a 
scholar,  upon  which  the  captain  returned  him  thanks  for  his  benevo^ 
Jcnrr,  ;ind  said  he  should  not  trouble  him  again.  The  Kockites  are 
pniti;,!  to  those  that  are  charitably  inclined;  and  naany  farmer;*  en- 
tertain scholars  merely  for  protection's  salce.  The  week  following, 
the  captain  and  his  party  paid  us  a  second  visit,  and  swore  me 
in  his  secretary.  After  this  1  was  frequently  employed  in  writing 
threatening  letters  and  notices  for  him,  but  1  never  assisted  at  their 
nightly  outrages  but  one  night,  when  I  superintended  the  flogging  of 
a  dairyman  for  demanding  a  high  price  for  his  milk;  the  captain 
liimself  not  being  able  to  attend.  After  having  spent  nine  months  at 
this  school^  my  guinea  was  exhausted,  and  having  no  other  source  than 
my  own  industry,]  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  county  to  work  for 
bire»  (being  ashamed  to  work  where  I  was  known.)  It  being  a  busy 
season  of  the  year,  I  received  ten-pence  a  day,  with  board.  &c. 

I  had  been  about  a  month  in  thi^  place  when  another  branch  of  the 
Rockites  paid  me  a  vi^it,  but  in  a  more  hostile  garb  than  the  former. 
1  could  no  longer  plead  my  scholarship  :  I  was  now  a  spalpeen  ;  (a  term 
given  to  a  Connaught  labourer ;)  ray  employer  was  taken  out  and  flogged 
for  having  gi  ven  me  work.  I  was  next  taken  out  myself,  but  on  making 
the  party  sign  (with  which,  from  my  former  connexion,  I  bad  been 
iEtcquainted)  I  was  hailed  as  a  brother,  and  left  unmolested.  After 
thb  I  went  ta  a  reputable  school  in  tbccoonty  of  Tipperary,  the  terms 
of  which  were  one  half-guinea  per  quarteit ;  I  got  lodgings  in  the  house 
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of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  son  I  instructed  in  the  classics.  I 
continued  here  for  a  year ;  the  clergyman  treated  me  very  kindly,  and 
paid  the  master  for  my  instruction.  Thus,  after  having  spent  two 
years  in  Munster,  and  having  rendered  myself  familiar  with  Virgilj^ 
Hoi*ace,  JuTenal,  Cicero's  Orations  and  Offices,  five  Books  of  Livy, 
and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  yvith.  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Homer,  I 
returned  home  with  the  reputation  of  n  finished  scholar. 

The  foHo^MiiLC  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  wiiich  1  received  from  my  father 
when  I  was  in  iMunster; — 

Me  Wackdcc'lish,* — After  all  u  are  alive,  God  be  thanked^  we  T^tir  shut  u  wnr  deJ, 
becayz  u  didnt  rite  ^  X  nu  u  war  crafty  Jack,  aud  that  a  wudnt  dy  so  ezy  j  ur  letter 
war  with  the  postmister  a  hole  week,  and  I  didnt  aleep  a  nhll,t  becayswe  war  weteia 
for  the  chunien  to  pay  the  prise  of  it ;  it  tuck  five  pcnmda  of  batt«»- ;  Oh !  the  dont 
care  how  the  rob  we  poor  Romans,  but  I  war  as  glad  as  mor  than  a  firkin  tliat  it 
come ;  au  Jacky  II  never  mak  my  on  of  u }  u  sed  u  war  in  gud  helth,  and  u  didnt  se^ 
God  be  thankt,  and  that  you  didnt  no,  but  ud  fall  down  rick  the  next  minute,  a  fine 
makin  of  a  precst  u  ar.  Take  my  hidden  and  go  ofTeu  to  the  y  f  *,  ;ind  se  nr  nraira 
goin  to  bed  aud  riseu,  and  keep  from  bad  Kumpony.  All  the  Kuutrj'  cume  to  reed  ur 
ktter,  and  war  praiu  lor  ur  gud  luk  j  unky  Paddy  sez,  when  u  come  horn,  hel  give  u 
a  long  rige  of  cork  n  ds^  to  .si  ll  to  mak  a  preist  of  u,  and  Kitty  NoUy^rill  spin  the. 
makins  of  a  fin  sliurt  for  u  ;  God  noz  cvry  body  will  give  u  somtlun  as  tlie  knn. 
Munster  is  the  plase  Jacky,  try  if  ul  get  me  plase  for  a  cow  and  il  go  up ;  that  thik 
ndlk  that  a  sop  with  a  ftirk  is  eo  gnd  as  atiialNMIt,  wby  nl  be  go  fat  as  a  pnrat  with  it 
when  111  come  horn.  Id  lay  a  wager  u  wud  not  sap  much  of  it'with'  our  pitchfork. 
Am  afraid  this  letter  w  ill  be  lost  on  the  way,  may  be  the  postmister  vmd  open  it  and 
bum  it,  for  hees  a  black  orangman.  Au  what  a  tine  plaso  ur  in,  there  is  so  uxauy 
rich  RMnans.  Rite  again  in  one  month,  and  direct  it  to  Jemmy  Smith,  soger,  tenth 
regiment,  Biillynamore,  aud  II  get  it  for  nothing  ;  for  he  told,  but  jiay  a  penny.  All 
the  Kuntry  send  ther  love  to  you  ;  no  more  ai  present  from  ur  loving  daddy  JDcoliah. 

PS.  Crishle  ma  (Jhree,  rite  in  a  montli  aud  tell  mc  how  u  are. 

Though  1  liad  a  sound  and  fuK.'lamontiil  kno';vi{\lgc  of  thn  claf^sic??, 
yet  in  all  other  res[>ccta  I  was  as  rude  and  as  ignonmt  as  a  boor  ;  I 
could  not  speak,  write,  pronounce,  nor  even  spell  the  English  languasye 
correctly ;  I  knew-  nothing  of  history,  nor  geography,  yet  I  was  an 
arrant  pedant  and  yain  of  my  attatmneiits*  I  assumed  a  selfish,  over- 
bearing, monastic  mry  and  apparently  possessed  every  qualification 
necessary  for  a  reverend  father,  except  holy  ordera  and  a  snit  of  bhick ; 
bnt  before  I  conld  snjcceed  in  procnrbg  these,  I  bad  many  difficnlties 
to  encounter,  for  I  had  no  money,  and  consequently  no  influence  with 
the  Bishop ;  what  deharred  me  from  the'  one  shut  me  out  from  the 
other;  so  that  after  coming  home  from  Munster  I  found  myself  only 
half  way  on  my  journey  to  the  priesthood. 

There  are  three  colleges  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the 
Roman  C'atholic  Clergy — Maynooth,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow.  The 
former  being  supported  b)L  government,  is  attended  with  no  expcnce  to 
the  students,  tbe  nvmber  of  wUcb  is  limited;  but  the  expences 
attending  the  two  latter  amount  to  about  40/.  a-year  to  each  student, 
for  tbe  period  of  four  years ;  yet  by  a  preposterous  exercise  of  episcopal 
discretion,  those  who  are  most  afHucut  in  their  circumstances  are  In 
general  sent  to  Maynooth,  while  the  poorer  classes  are  obliged  to 
struggle  through  the  other  colleges,  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures: 

To  bim  that  hath  shall  be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
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be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he  hath/^  Merit  is  na  more  ^courag ed 
in  the  Catholic,  than  in  the  Protestant  Church.  Several  of  the  better 
favoured  nre  ordained  previously  to  tho ir  poini?  to  Oarlow  or  Kilkenny, 
whereby  their  means  are  augmented  by  <  elebrating  masses  for  the  dead^ 
by  collections  made  for  them  at  chapels,  and  eleemosynary  donations, 
$pc. ;  bnt  to  me  all  these  advantages  were  denied  ;  yet,  gkioiny  as  my 
prospects  may  appear  to  have  been,  I  felt  no  way  discouraged,  being 
Dev^rin  a  more  prosperous  condition,  an^  sever  baying  r:eii9oa«to 
entertain  better  hopes. 

In  this  state  of  my  aif)ii^>  vfhen  I  might  safely  bid  defiance  to 
fortune,  I  set  up  a  schpoL  My  fame  being  rather  high,  from  having 
studied  80  long  in  Mnps^er,  pupils  flocked  to  me  from  all  sides,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  two  years  I  realized  thirty  pounds.  My  father  having 
sold  his  cow,  ?f\vc  me  five  pounds,  with  which  I  treated  myself  to  n  suit 
of  black  ;  \)vi\irr  thus  equipped^  and  bavini^  with  much  difficulty 
obtained  the  Bishop's  permission,  T  entered  Caiiow  College,  without 
.any  prospect  of  being  supplied  witii  more  money,  but  trusting  tp 
Providence  to  carry  me  through.  After  having  continued  hero  for 
seven  months  in  diiraqce  vile,"  studying  divinity,  fasting,  praying, 
and  going  through  various  forms  of  mortifieation»  I  returned  home  to. 
my  foth^s  in  August  to  spend  the  vaeation.  On  tliis  oceasiony  having 
iadnlged  rather  freely  in  liquor,  at  a  wedding,  to  which  I  had  been 
invited,  I  took  liberties  unbecoming  my  station  with  some  of  the  female 
sex  ;  this  having  reached  the  Bishop^s  car,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
some  good-natured  friend,  in  a  few  days  after  I  received  a  letter 
from  his  Lordship,  stating,  that  my  return  to  college  would  bo 
dispensed  with.  The  distress  which  this  event  produced  in  my  family 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  doscnbed ;  all  my  father's  fondest 
hopes — the  prospect  of  attaining  the  height  of  his  ambition,  by  having 
1ms  son  a  priest,  bia  cow,  and  my  two  years*  bard  earniug,  fell  a  sacrifica 
to  this  innooent  but  Indiacreet  act  of  mine.  I  feU  more  remorse  ISnr. 
being  the  eanse  of  so  much  afBietlon  to  my  father  than  of  having  my 
qwa  hopes  bbsted^  for  my  prospect  of  auoceeding  ia  my  obj06t  waa 
never  flattering. 

I  was  looked  upon  ae  an  outeast  from  aociotyy  and  obliged  ta  afaaia 

my  father's  presence. 

Being  in  a  state  of  mental  distraction  incapable  of  ncrgravation,  I 
gave  my  father  the  only  puinea  that  I  had  left  of  my  thirty  pounds, 
and  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune,  with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket.  At 
tliis  time  I  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  succeed  in  procuring  a 
private  tuition,  and  having  no  person  to  refer  to  respectbg  my  abilitiea 
and  eonduct,  I  forged  a  recommendation  jftcna  two  gentiemea  in  tha 
neighbourhood^  whom  I  knew  to*  be  abroad  then,  and  adopted  the 
customary  mode  of  seeldng  tuitions,  that  is,  of  calling  at  every 
respectable  house  where  I  could  learn  there  were  children,  and  enquiriig 
if  they  wanted  a  tutor.  After  liaving  travelled  for  three  days  unsuc- 
cessfully, as  I  was  approaching  Granard,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  persons  collected  at  a  Catholic  rhnprl : 
suspectino^  that  a  priest  Wcas  there,  I  went  up  in  order  to  sct  k  lim 
advice  in  my  distressed  state  ;  from  my  habit  the  people  mistook  me 
for  a  priest,  and  saluted  mc  us  such  in  the  plural  number,  as  is  the 
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custom.  I  feU  flattered  with  the  howage>  and  took  no  pains  to  tinde*' 
cebe  them.  A»  I  was  makins  enquTnev  respctiiiff  the  priest^  ^, 
veaaeog^f  lurrkad  to  announce  Siai  Father  Phil  could  not  come  that 
day*  They  all  felt  considerahly  disappohited  at  this  mesaagey  as  he  had 
appointed  that  day  on  the  previous  Sunday  to  hear  confeasions.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  to  supply  his  absence;  tliis  I  at  first  modeatiy 
declined,  without  declaring  my  incapacity;  but  being  pressingly  urgeu, 
and  having  learned  that  it  was  an  indulgence,  my  distress  having 
prevailed  over  my  conscience,  I  felt  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wishes. 
There  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  required  of  every 
person  to  confess,  that  is,  at  Christmas  and  Easter;  and  for  the 
aceommodation  of  his  parishioners,  the  priest  holds  a  station  at  thesQ 
timea  in  every  town  land ;  as  a  compensation  for  which,  he  is  entitled  to 
ft  shilling  from  each  house  on  Christmas  and  Baster  Sunday;  hut 
those  who  go  to  confession  on  occasions  of  indulgence,  are  in  general 
ohliged  to  pay  sixpence  or  more  each  time.  after  having  struggled 
for  a  short  time  with  my  conscience,  took  the  chair  at  one  end  of  the 
chapel  (for  there  ^vas  no  confession  box)  with  a  view  of  receiving  the  six- 
pences. Although  the  day  was  by  no  means  warm,  I  was  oil  over  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  palpitating  with  fear  for  tlie  consequence;  how- 
ever, I  continued  to  sit  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  I  gave  absolution  to  sixteen,  who  were  to  receive  the  sacrament 
on  the  Sunday  following.  The  penance  which  I  enjoined  was  in 
general  light,  hut  in  this  I  was  not  ruled  hy  their  guilt,  for  my  mind 
was  in  eueh  a  state  of  agitatbn  thai  I  could  not  attend  to  theur  c4HifiB8« 
alons,  nor  coidd  I  afterwards  recollect  a  word  of  what  I  had  been  told* 
Of  the  sixteen  whose  confeaaions  I  had  heard,  twelve  paid  me  sixpence 
a-piece,  and  four  women  brought  me  a  hank  of  yam  each,  which  I 
declined  accepting.  There  remained  about  ten  unheard,  but  I  had  not 
courage  enough  to  sit  longer.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  chapel,  I  was 
asked  t6  go  to  christen  a  child,  but  for  this  also  I  wanted  brass.  I 
then  proceeded  with  nil  pussible  speed  to  Granard,  trembling  for  the- 
consequence  of  my  presumption.  I  have  never  since  heard  any  thing 
respecting  the  coiitcssion. 

In  Granard  I  picked  up  an  acquaintance  of  the  most  versatile 
gemos  I  have  ever  met  with;  his  name  was  Bamy  Beilly.  He  was  a 
good  dasaical  aciiolar»  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  prieathood, 
hot  his  propensity  to  liquor  disqualified  him,  and  his  state  was  as 
Mom  as  my  own.  Having  lived  five  yeara  by  his  wits,  he  was  more 
conversant  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  of  a  more  insinuating  addreaSp 
and  a  more  artful  schemer  than  I  was  ;  he  had  no  other  principle  than 
generosity,  for  he  would  perform  the  most  degrading  office  for  a  glass 
of  whiskey,  or  the  price  of  it,  and  share  it  afterwards  with  a  stranger. 
As  a  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  he,  on  one  occasion,  had  served  a  process, 
which  is  of  the  nature  oi  a  summons,  to  appear  at  the  Q  uartcr  Sessions, 
but  so  appearance  having  been  made,  he  was  called  upon  to  prove  the 
service,  when  he  swore,  that  he  had  left  a  copy  in  the  house,  and  that 
there  were  two  in  it  at  tilie  time.  Being  aalced  of  what  age  he  auppoaed 
theae  were,  he  replied^  that  he  could  not  aay ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
youngest  male  had  beiard.  This  waa  deemed  a  good  aervice ;  yet  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  thia  youngest  male  was-^  buck  goat. 
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and  thaik  ReTUybad  effected  hie  entrance  througli  tbe  window,  and  hi^ 

the  process,  there  heing  no  person  in  the  house  at  the  time.   A  cdm* 

itmnity  of  circumstances  allied  him  and  me.  I  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship in  his  schemes  ;  his  mind,  fertile  in  expedients,  n^ver  failed  in 
suggesting  devices  to  supply  our  wants  ;  we  imposed  on  the  peasantry, 
and  exacted  money  from  them  in  varions  ways.  At  one  time  we  took 
a  tour  through  the  country,  and  passed  as  tithe-proctors  amonc^  the 
farmers,  who  bribed  us  with  money,  li(juor,  &c.  to  make  a  partial  esti- 
mation of  th^  crops.  We  frequently  difloovered  ilUdt  dletillatious, 
and  imposing  ourselTeB  as  excisemen,  we  were  hrihed  for  paseini^lliem 
over*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  BeUly,  after  having  received  a  bribe 
of  foorteen  shillings,  gave  information  to  the  real  excise  officer,  for 
which  he  received  ten  shillings,  whereby  the  owner  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  second  fee.  This  act  I  could  never  forgive  him.  In  several  instances 
wc  acted  n*--  tax  collectors,  and  drivors  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  in  our 
mock  capacity,  we  wem  as  willing,  and  as  sure,  to  receive  a  bribe  for 
indulgence,  as  if  our  authority  were  real.  Happening  to  be  iu  a  part 
t)f  the  country  where  the  chincoughwas  very  prevalent,  Reilly  passed 
himself  as  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  thereby  sold  two 
pounds  worth  of  his  old  rusty  black  coat,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  an 
inch;  -  the  burnirig  of  any  part  of  his  clothes,  under  the  noses  of  the 
patients,  being  deemed  a  remedy  for  this  disease.  But  the  most  inge- 
nious of  all  our  schemes  was  the  following ^ 

After  an  absence  of  two  months,  we  returned  to  Granard,  where 
Reilly  was  well  known.    "We  hired  a  little  cabin,  for  two  shillings  a 
week,  unfurnished.    We  required  no  furniture  but  a  pot,  to  boil  wbnt- 
ever  we  wanted,  and  straw  to  slee]>  on;  these  we  easily  jirocured,  and 
in  a  few  days  after,  we  took  out  of  the  grave  a  beggar  man,  who  liad 
died  in  the  town  :  we  placed  him  in  the  straw,  and  covered  hhu  with  an 
old  rng.    This  being  done,  Reilly  stole  away  out  of  town,  and  I  cir- 
culated a  report  that  he  died,  showing  the  old  man  as  his  coi*pse. 
This  was  easily  1)eiieved ;  for,  altliougb  many  came  to  the  house,  none 
was  anxious  to  examine  him ;  and  accordingly  a  collection  was  insH<- 
tuted  ta  bury  him ;  he  was  so  well  Icnown,  that  every  man  contributed 
his  mite.   His  bed  was  burned  on  the  next  hill,  according  to  the 
custom;  not  the  bed  that  the  corpse  lay  upon,  for  as  tbe  soul  often' 
rests  in  it  for  some  time  after  it  departs  from  the  body,  a  next  door 
neiglrM»nr  would  not  allow  it  to  be  burned,  least  the  soul  mi^-ht  be 
^:c(»rchod,  but  he  generously  gave  a  bundle  of  straw  as  a  substitute. 
About  twenty  women  assemhled  and  cried  over  the  blaze.  When 
night  eame  on,  the  youngsters  of  the  town  came  to  his  wake;  they 
sung,  smoaked,  played  tricks,  performed  mock  marriages,  and  indulged 
in  all  the  mertiment  and  levity  that  chanu^terlEe  the  Irish  wakes. 
Several  complained  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  emanating  from  the 
corpse.   I  was  glad  of  baving  this  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  quickly, 
for,  hardened  as  I  then  was  in  the  art  of  scheming,  I  felt  myself  by 
no  means  .it  ease  on  this  occasion.    Accordingly,  I  huddled  him  up 
next  morning  in  a  coffin,  which  cost  me  half-a-crown,  and  got  him 
buried  in  the  course  of  the  day.    The  priest  having  blessed  a  plateful 
of  clea  at  b.is  ovrn  house,  to  be  put  into  the  grave,  was  not  requested 
to  attend.   All  this  was  done  without  exciting  suspicion.    1  cleared 
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about  four  pounds  by  it.    On  the  second  niirhf^after,  Reilly  ri  turned 
privately  to  me  ;  and,  on  consideration,  we  thought  it  advisable  to 
remove  the  corpse  to  its  original  grave.    This  we  effected  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  ;  and,  next  day,  he  made  his  appearailce  in  public,  to 
tlM  great  coustenwdcuief  bli  Majefltyli^wbjects ;  every  penonslmmiffi 
bim,  and  retired  witbln  fom  to  avoid  him,  imagining  it  to  be  his 
'ghost.    At  length  a  young  man  smmnoned  up  courage  enough  to 
address  him  from  a  window,  and  asked  him  whether  it  wae  himielf 
or  his  ghoBt.   To  this  Reilly  replied,  according  to  the  plan  concerted 
between  vb  after  his  return,  that  he  had  not  died  at  all,  as  was 
imagined,  btit  thai  being  very  drunk  the  night  on  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  luivo  departed,  he  was  cnrried  off  by  the  irood  people,  who 
had  substituted  a  log  of  wood  in  his  image ;  that  he  should  have  been 
kept  by  them  for  ever,  were  it  not  that  he  had  two  friends  there  who 
assisted  in  his  escape.    The  more  intelligent  part  of  the  people  ridi- 
enkd  this  tale ;  they  imagined  th^t  Reilly  had  been  Imried  alhre,  that 
hie  grave  had  been  subseqnently  opened,  and  that  hie  explanation  waa 
a  mere  fabrieation.  The  fact  of  his  heang  buried     soon,  favoured 
.this  conatmetion.   TTie  grave  was  reopened,  as  we  had  anticipated; 
nothing  h^ng  found  there  corroborated  their  opiilon.   It  is  here  that 
our  plan  was  deticient,  for,  in  removing  the  corpse,  we  onght  to  have 
left  the  coffin,  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  tn  correspond  with  Kcilly*8 
tale,  instead  of  having  buried  the  original  and  modern  coffins  in  one 
grave ;  but,  in  the  confusion,  this  escaped  us.    A  great  number  were 
satisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  Reilly's  reappearance :  but  that 
he  could  have  risen  from  the  grave  was  still  a  mystery,  which  could 
not  he  cleared  up,  otherwise  than,  by  flnspecting  that  I  had  been 
cognizant  of  hl^  having  been  buried  alive,  and  I  had  opened  his  grave 
at  night.   To  do  away  with  tliis  impression,  I  went  to  chapel  on  the 
Sunday  following,  and  took  a  solemn  oath  at  the  altar,  on  a  bochill, 
that  I  had  neither  assisted  in  his  resurrection,  nor  was  I.privy  to  it ; 
and  that  I  firmly  bplioved,  from  all  tlio  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  Reilly  did  not  die  at  all,  and  that  i\         vot  lie  that  had  been 
buried,  &c.    The  bochill  is  a  piece  of  bent  brass,  about  the  size  of  a 
pistol:  an  oath  on  it  is  considered  more  sacred  and  binding  than  a 
book  oath.    It  is  behaved  that  if  a  person  should  forswear  on  the 
bochill,  his  mouth  would  be  twisted  ruuud  to  his  ear,  or  that  he  would 
be  afflicted  with  some  visible  punishment  by  the  offended  Deity.  .  I 
have  seen  several  persons  whose  mouths  wm  naturally  inolined  to  one 
side.  I  was  told,  and  I  then  believed,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  per- 
jory,  committed  through  the  boohill,  eitlier  by.  themselves  or  their 
parents.    This  solenm  declaration  on  my  part,  involved  the  affair  in 
greater  mystery ;  even  the  priests,  who  were  content  with  the  other 
interpretation,  were  now  much  staggered.    But  as  Rt  illy's  statement 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  ideas  which  the  majority  of  the  peoi)lo 
entertain  of  the  fairies,  they  now  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 
The  peasantry  imagine,  tliat  the  generality  of  those  who  die  suddenly, 
particularly  such  as  are  drowned,  are  carried  oii  by  the  fairies,  who, 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  arc  called  good  people,  through  courtesy ; 
because,  as  these  fairies  are  invisible  beings,  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
listening  when  spoken  of ;  and  as  they  are  invested  with  supematoral 
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)>ow«r,  llift  fMMMlry  ipemk  af  tiM  with.^iespeot  im  emit  tbek 

Tu  \hf  northern  part  of  Ireland  there  are  ft  c^reat  number  of  forts, 
whicli  were  erected  by  the  Daries  on  Fettling^  t lin  o  ;  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  residenccR  of  the  good  people.  In  my  younger  days,  when- 
.ever  I  had  u<  (  asirm  to  pass  by  any  of  them,  I  never  ceased  repeating 
to  myself;    God  hltss  the  good  people  !  God  bless  the  good  peofle 

until  X  caaceived  that  I  was  out  of  hearing.  Whenever  any  thing 
Is  aialaid I&  a  cabii,  aveh  as  a  knift  or  a  naoila^  it  ktiwaght  tt 
iiaTe  beeo  boiroved  by  the  good  people,  ii4mi  wiU  Tetaxvit  wheA  coa^ 
venleol ;  hut  if  it  be  detaiaed  too  loagythe  owMr  will  tie  a  atrair  taind 
the  crook  which  is  used  for  suspending  the  pot  awnr  the  fire,  ia  ordet 
to  urge  it  to  exercise  the  authority  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  among 
the  good  people,  in  having  the  article  restored ;  nothing  can  have 
influence  over  it  but  a  straw.  If  the  article  he  not  then  imniedintely 
returned,  the  charge  of  having  taken  it  is  transferred  from  the  good 
people  to  some  other  qujirter. 

Tiie  banshee,  whose  cries  are  a  harbinger  of  death  in  the  family  of 
the  person  who  .hears  them,  is  a  member  of  the  good  people,  and  is 
•apposed  to  be  bobm  jpeisoa  of  the  teDily>  who,  having  laet  with  a 
saddea  deaths  wa^  eanied  off  by  the  fairies^  whereby  sbe  la  iamtod 
witb  the  sapemataial  power  of  foreaeraig  tbe  aAietioni  of  her  frieacb^ 
which  she  lias  sometimes  tenderness  enough  to  lament*    Whea  a 
ehild  is  a  long  time  sickly,  aad  is  not  thriving,  it  is  in  general  ron- 
sidered  by  its  parents  to  be  supposititious,  that  the  real  child  had 
been  taken  away,  and  this  pnhstitnted  by  the  good  people.  There  are 
several  instances  of  such  cluldrcn  havinj^  been  done  away  with  ]iri- 
vately.    One  of  a  most  glaring  description  and  revolting  to  humanity, 
came  within  my  own  knowledge,  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  and  parish  of  Fledamore.    A  boy,  seven  years  old,  who 
was  looked  upon  by  his  parents  as  supposititious,  was  placed  naked 
between  three  large  fiies  in  a  field,  the  paieats  and  several  of  tbe 
aeighboars  assisting.   The  jaotber  addressed  him  to  tbk  efibot:  <<Yoa 
are  not  my  child ;  go  off  to  the  good  people  whence  you  came,  and 
restore  my  real  child  to  me,  or  you  shall  be  burned  to  death."  The 
poor  child  being  a  cripple,  and  unable  to  move,eried  out:  "  Oh !  mother, 
dear,  I  am  your  child !  Oh !  mother,  denr,  I  am  your  loving  child  ?  Save 
me,. save  me!**    This  affecting  appeal  in  noway  operated  on  these 
inhuman  wretches,  who  looked  on  unmoved  till  dripping  flowed  firom 
him.    Perceiving  that  ho  would  not  run  away  as  they  expected,  they 
at  length  removed  him,  but  he  died  in  a  few  hours  after.    I  happened 
to  be  in  the  parish  chapel  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Ryan  denoumMMl  them  la  serera  teratt  from  the  altar^and  erdeied 
them  to  come  barsheaded  and  barefoot,  eofeied  with  wMte  idieets,  ftv 
three  Saadays,  to  chapel,  yet  ths  Ml  aathorities  took  ao  cognlxans* 
of  it;  there  was  not  even  a  coroner's  inquest,  although  there  were 
five  magistrates  within  a  mile  of  the  plaee»  and  the  fact  was  as  no- 
torious in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  noon-day.    Let  the  reader  draw 
a  conclusion,  for  I  have  neither  inclination  nor  abilitio'?  snflicient  to 
undertake  tlie  defoT're  of  the  Irish  magistracy.    As  this  occurrence 
may  appear  iucredible,  on  account  of  ito  extravagance,  to  those  who 
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are  not  well  acquainted  ivith  Ireland,  I  have  been  particular  in  giving^ 
the  timi^  and  plac6>  tm  cfdeff  to  afiard  them  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact. 

I  havo  thus  far  digressed  from  my  subject,  presuming  that  this  de- 
tail of  fairyism  will  not  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.    To  re- 
sume:— ^Reilly's  story  was  believed  in  general,  and  several  of  the 
neighbours^  whose  friends  had  died  suddenly,  came  to  enquire  of  him 
If  tiifly  wm  among  the  good  people.  Hli  Inventivo  .fonhis  was  new 
•ft  a  1m8      an  appropiiate  aatwer.  After  haTfag  'spent  fits  months* 
nismg  ^he  wind  m  thia  manner,  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  bagaD- 
to  reflect,  being  hitherto  guided  solely  by  impulse.   I  felt  compuncUon' 
for  the  life  I  was  leading,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  the  way  to  fortune 
or  to  fame ;  for  though  we  had  been  successful  m  our  schemes,  "what 
18  ill  got  is  in  general  ill  gone."    We  indulged  freely  in  liquor,  apd 
lived  as  much  above  our  finances  as  our  credit  enabled  us.    I  there- 
fore dissolved  partaership  with  Reilly,  and  put  on  a  resolution  to  re- 
form.   In  consonance  with  thiSj  I  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on* 
myself  to  disburden  luy  conscience  of  its  accumulated  guilt  by  going 

to.mifeBsiQa#  The-reiwUr  can  hnagina  wtmt  a  man  of  dirty  work  r 
U;,t»  w«da  thraugb^  and  irttlr  what  lehustaco  Timdertedk  tMsr 
Aaipsmi  taik»  hmtg  ta  acaoantFtor  all  my  tlKnigkla,  wardv,  and  deeds, 
flbm  I  kad  laftieol&ga.  Beftifa  l  omild'gi^  absolution  I  was  obliged- 
to  canfeas  ooee  etery  week  ftr  a  month,  and  ultimately  to  go  to  the 
Bishop,  on  account  of  the  sacerdotal  functions  wkMi  I  had  assumed^ 
in  hearing  confessions  in  the  chapel. 

Much  as  the  system  of  auricular  confession  and  absolution  is  cen- 
sured and  ridiculed,  J  deem  it,  (if  not  abused,^  the  most  salutary  and 
national  ingredient  in  the  religion.    I  speak  from  conviction,  when  I 
say,  that  it  operates  as  a  restraint  on  evil  doings.    Many  refrain 
him  bad  acts,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  nOOessity  of  oonfessklg  tham^' 
not  iaaaglna  tkat  any  penoa  Is  iftdnoedto  coasmk  a  aka^  ft<am- 
aproepeot  of  <baiag  abaslvad  fnm  ita  moral  gaOt,  fS9r  absalation  w4tl' 
mit  be  gii«iiunlai8  wbarei^acere  rapeatance  and  a  firm  iMollitiOn  oT 
apaBdmeaA'flkallia{i|»ear  to  the  pri^t;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
X>er8on  does  an  evil  act  with  an  intention  to  repent  for  it.   When  the 
mind  is  burdened  with  Er^iilt,  it  feels  little  reTnor«;o  in  adding  to  the 
weight,  and  is  los^  scrupulous  in  the  rnmmi?!sioM  of  rrimes  than  if  it 
were  at  ease:  whereas,  when  it  is  exonerated  from  an  oppressive 
charge,  its  aversion  to  those  acts  that  induced  its  past  sufferings  is 
increased,  while  the  deiiglit  it  experiences  renders  it  more  tenacious 
of  its  purity. 

It^^aaa  Unit  wMi-  ne^  wktai^  having  wIMlmaM  my  oonasieiieey-I 
slnied  my  aanna  tommkr  DttbUi^  witk  a  ligkt'liaaft  and  an  amply 
pocknt,  In  saaMlrof  a  ttthkm  as  before;  and  after  having  made 
several unaaoeesfliil  applieationSy  I  altlaiately  succeeded  in  engaging, 
for  three  moalhSy  on  trial,  with  a  magistrate  in  the  ooamty  of  Kfldarej 
In  two  guineas,  and  board  and  lodgings,  with  a  promise  of  an  UiOtease 
^  the  end  of  the  quarter,  should  I  give  satisfaction. 

This  was  a  change  from  one  extreme  to  another — from  unbouiifled 
liberty  to  absolute  slawry :  and  if  the  j^tience  with  which  I  bore  it 
was  not  a  proof  of  my  rcsoiutioB  to.  amead>  it  at  least  entitled  mc  to 
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credit  for  pliaiiry  of  tompor.  Thprc  were  three  pupils  placed  under 
my  charge,  the  oiciest  was  twelve,  and  the  youngest  eight  years  old. 
I  was  desired  to  rail  them  Master  Henry,  Master  John,  and  Master 
George.  I  was  not  to  correct  nor  reprove  thcm^  nor  make  fr  ee  with 
them:  to  do  all  tlio  dutieft  of  a  nufBery-maid.  Should  I  act  con* 
trary  to  thesa  orden  they  were  desired  to  complain  of  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  my  meals  at  a  side-table  in  the  parloor,  while  my 
pupils  took  theirs  with  the  fiamily.  This  was  a  most  grieroiis  restraint 
on  me,  for  I  Mras  so  Tory  awkward^  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  use  a 
knife  or  fork,  and  was  therefore  a  constant  suhject  of  ridicule  to 
them  all:  my  lansruage  was  a  piebald  eompound  of  English  and  Irish, 
and  whenever  I  spoke  T  was  ];nighed  at.  I  was  so  shy  that  I  would 
rather  starve  than  ask  for  more  than  1  was  served  with  first.  The 
magistrate,  who  was  very  stingy,  knew  this  well,  and  took  advantage 
of  it.  He  was  too  polite  to  help  me  plentifully,  or  to  press  lue ;  he 
often  emnpHmented  me  on  the -smallnesB  of  my  appetite,  and  I  en-, 
deavoured  to  support  the  leputation  at  the  ezpme  of  a  lank  belly.. 
I  was  not  even  allowed  the  nin  of  the  kitdhen^  which  was  niy  proper 
element ;  nor  to  make  free  with  the  senrants,  though  I  was  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  same  reem  with  them.  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
etarved  were  it  not  for  the  good-nature  of  a  man  servant  who  used  to 
stenl  potatoes  for  me.  The  parents  spoke  of  me  in  the  presence  of. 
the  children  with  contempt,  and  as  o^p  of  tlie  common  people.  Yet, 
after  all  this,  i^  was  expected  that  I  should  induce  my  pupils  to  attend 
to  their  business  and  hehave  with  propriety,  through  bht^er  reverence', 
for  Miy  power.  To  tliis  treatment  I  suhinittcd  with  perfect  resig- 
natiou,  and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  he 
made  me  his '  clerk,  and  allowed  me  the  perquisites  arising  from  - 
writing  summonses  umI  infonaations;  in  addition  to  my  former  salary. 
This  I  turned  to  good  advantage ;  for  the  presents  I  used  to  receive  - 
from  litigants,  for  inte!7)osing  on  their  behalf,  were  considerable ;  for 
the  magistrate  was  partially  inclined  towards  me.  At  this  time  of  the 
tutorship  and  clerkship,  I  made  about  20^  a  year.  After  having 
contianed  in  this  situation  £i>r  a  year  and  a  quarter,!  entered  Trinity 
College  as  sizar. 

The  average  number  of  sizarships  in  Trinity  College  is  about  ten 
every  year,  and  the  number  of  candidates  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred, of  various  ages,  from  sixteen  to  forty  years ;  the  majority  of 
whom  have  long  expeHenee  in  teaching.  School  merit  alone,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  dietinguififaedySueceeds;  hutf  ceteris  paribus,  th»  preference 
is  given  to  youth.  The  advantages  attending  a  sizarship,  are,  first, 
*  an  exemption  froip  the  oolTege  And  tutor*s  fees,  which  amount  to 
fourteen  pounds  a  year ;  comiaons  gratis  for  four  years ;  besides  some  . 
lucrative  offices  and  chambers,  which  are  conferred  according  to  merit. 
Independent  of  these,  a  si/arship  is  a  criterion  of  classical  attain- 
ments ;  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  tuitions  and  situations  in 
schools;  so  that,  altogether,  it  is  highly  desira])le.  Though  sizars 
are  the  lowof?t  description  of  students  in  college,  yet  they  are  subjoet 
to  nothing  humiliating  'y.  formerly  they  were  obliged  to  wail  uu  the 
fellows  at  dinner;  but  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that  has  been  ' 
latterly  .dispensed  with,  so*  that  they -are  Kable  to  no  servile  dntiea,  and 
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'  have  a  separate  t.ihlc  to  themselves.  Some  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Church,  the  Bar,  and  the  Senate,  have  been  of  this  class. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  a  Curran,  a  Plunkett,  a 
Magec,  and  a  Yclverton.  The  encouragement  and  facilities  for 
literary  promotion  held  out  by  this  university,  polish  and  refine  for 
ttedlDf  mimbM  id  tile  tett  Mi  tt»  hotmf,  several  those  rich 
but  radb  uStumld  fit  Che  mind,  tHtfc  whieli  Iieland  sbonnds,  and 
^6fi  otherwise  wbvld  moiildftr  avray  under  the  rrat  of  Ignorance  and 
neglect  it  admits  as  studeniff,  persons  of  all  religions  persnartoos' 
indisciminately;  but  with  the  exception  of  sizarships,  the  beneficial' 
places  are  conferred  on  nemheri  of  the  Established  Church  alondy 
whereby  a  strong  inducement  to  proselytism  is  held  oat  to  the  poOM 
class,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

There  were,  in  my  time,  in  college,  about  twenty  apostates  who  had 
been  schoolfellows  of  mine,  and  who  were  originally  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  one  half  of  the  scholarships 
(which  average  twelve  every  year)  are  conferred  on  converts  from 
Catbolicisu.  Among  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  nniversity,  it 
dispenses  with  attendimce  on  leetures^and  leridence  within  the  college, 
botii  of  which  are  reqniied  at  Oxford,  and  tiie  former  at  Gamhridge ; 
80  that  a  student  may  pniane  his  stocUes  where  he  pleases^  hdng 
required  only  to  attend  the  quarterly  examinations*  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily subject  to  any  other  expences  than,  as  fellow  commoner,  26i.  a 
year,  and  as  pensioner,  14/.  After  liaving  gained  a  sizarship  I  became 
a  convert  to  Protestantism,  not  from  a  conviction  of  the  errors  of  Popery, 
but  merely  with  a  view  of  gaining  a  scholarship.  I  felt  much  com- 
punction at  first,  but  it  wore  away  by  degrees,  yet  the  principles  of 
Catholicism  were  so  deeply  imprinted  in  ray  mind,  that  I  was  still 
partial  to  it.  When  I  became  a  little  more  enlightened,  1  perceived 
lliaif  th^re'wcr^  manv  silly  ceremoni^  connected  with  H }  hut  though  t 
de^likd)  it  1^  ranonal;  I  (M  iiot  cbnsidiei^  id  less  genuine  on  that 
aiicoimt.  In  d  shoft  time  after  1  had  entered  hib  college,  my  tutor 
procured  me  a  private  tuition  Witli  a  gentleman  of  respectability  and 
fortnnd  In  tlie  Queen's  Count]|^,?^6  ^ve  me  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  with  board  and  lodgings.  Rude  and  boorish  al^  I  was  he  admitted 
me  to  his  own  table,  took  great  pains  to  rcfinC  my  manners,  and  treated 
ine  with  high  respect.  In  my  second  year  I  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
scholarship ;  whereupon  my  salaiy  was  raised  to' 60/.  a  year. 

After  having  held' this  tuition  for  three  years,  in  which  time  I  pre- 
pared two  of  my  pupils  for  college,  (having  four  in'  all,)  I  became  a 
Jdember  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  ^a^'s  Inns  as  a  student, 
and  took  up  my  residencid  id  college,  where  Fenjqye^  the  benefits  of 
my  scholanhip,  which  were  chambers'  and  ooiiimbhs  gratis,  i^ib  eoan^  ' 
dfi^ifjbriVial  perqulsftiiif^  yhibiiupon  I  got  tftdtiodV  hi  l^abun,  which 
M^ht  me  in  about  ISO/!  a  yealc^.  t  continued  here  for  two  years,  at? 
which  period  I  hadstlciired  all  my  lenhs  in  the  King's  Inns»  and  taken* 
out  a  bachelor's  degreed 

The  forms  necessaiy  for  the  Irish  Bar  are  to  serve  nine  terms  in  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  and  eight  in  some  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 
The  latter  requisite  is  rather  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  Irish 
Students,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  on  reason^  it  only  tends  to 
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throw  difficulties  in  tiie  way :  it  not  attended  with  any  beneficial 
e£fect,  for  the  majority  of  the  students  reside  no  longer  In  London  than 
while  they  are  eating  tiieir  dinners. 

In  compliance  with  tide  unmeaning  cecemony  I  came  to  London  and 
entered  Gray's  Inn,  it  being  mostly  frequented  hy  Irish  students  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  keeping  terms.  In  a  few  months  after  I  got 
a  feportership,  with  a  salary  of  2/.  lOs.  a  week  on  the  Homing  .Uetahi* 
Having  continued  on  tlils  establishment  for  one  year,  T  was  engaged  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle  for  4/.  a  week ;  I  held  this  situation  for  three 
years,  at  which  period  i  had  realized  about  tlircc  hundred  poiin(b  (for 
I  lived  economicaUy.)  I.  then  returned  to  Irel^d>  and  wj»s.  called  to 
the  Bar. 

I  have  been  often  told  that  I  deserved  much  cicdil  for  having  raised 
myself  from  the  lowest  state  in  society  to  so  respectable  a  profession, 
,  without  any  assistance  or  patronage,  hut  I  could  never  see  wh^at  claim 
I  have  to  merit ;  my  abilities  never  exceeded  mediocrity,  and  in  all  my 
struggles  I  never  experienced  more  hardship  or  privation  than  I  should 
if  I      acquiesced  in  my  original  state»  so  that  I  owe  all  to  ambition. 


•     .   THE  PLAYHOUSES. 

.  NoTHiNO  can  he  more  uninteresting  than  the  present,  state  of  thea- 
tripal  affiiirs.  Govent-garden  (whose  kentd  is  in  Chancery)  struggles 
to  keep  on  its  legs,  but  heais  itself  most  unseemly;  whilst  Dmry-lane 
(whose  head  is  also  in  a  precarious  predicament)  fights  feebly  in  its 
distress.  New  operas,  and  plays,  and  farces,  ore  produced  in  clusters, 
and  die  as  regularly  a?  they  arc  produced.  John  Brown,  the  work  of 
a  Brown,  has  had  only  a  few  nightsMmmortnlity ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  has  played  Othello,  and  been  well  dressed  on  tliat  occasion. 
Mr.  Braham  has  taken  a  bout  with  the  John  Bull  for  calling  him  a 
Jew.  And  a  piece  called  the  French  Libertine,  originally  translated, 
hy  way  of  exercise,  out  of  the  Spanish  into  the  French,  by  Washington 
Irving,  and  rendered  into  English  from  Irving's  copy,  has  alarmed  the 
nkoraHties  of  the  play-going  British  public  for  several  nights.  Nothing 
really  succeeds.  The  Olympic  Is  going,  going,  going— And  poor 
little  benefit-building  Knight  is  gone  Listen  is  occasionally  poorly— 
Macready  is  out  of  town — ^Young  has  descended  A-om  Tragedy's  high 
trotting  horse — Clown  Sotheby's  sprained,  ancle  does  not  mend«*4Uid 
all  is  vexation  and  trouble  of  spirit! 

Mr.  Matthews  is  preparing  his  new  Entertainment,  we  hear — or  rather, 
others  are  preparing  it  as  usual  for  him.  Mr.  Yates  will  also  produce 
a  budget  of  songs  and  anecdotes  at  the  Adelpbi  about  the  same  time. 
This  sort  of  cabriolet  entertainment,  all  drawn  by  one  horse,  is  gefting 
common  now.,  Covent-garden  should  start  Keeve,  and  Drui^-lune 
Hariey^  and  then  we  should  have  a  diversity. 
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SKEtCH  OF  THE  BEMARKABLK  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  DtED  IK 

FRANCE  DURING  18t5. 

Paris,  Jan.  10,  um. 

My  dear  Fkiknd, — Before  I  introduce  you  into  the  literary  bazaar, 
already  well  stocked  with  new  or  furbished  articles  of  this  year's  ina- 
ttafaetare,  I  eanaot  refrain  from  throwing  a  i>arting  glaneo  over  the 
past  year»  so  rich  in  dieappointmeata  and  aheuidities  of  every  kind, 
from  the  mining  companies  of  England,  to  the  three  per  cents  of  M. 
de  Villele ;  frotn  M.  Sosthenes'  pious  reforms  in  oar  opera,  to  the 
Jesuits'  abominable  law  against  sacrilege.  Let  us  begin  by  a  brief 
review  of  the  remarkable  men  xvhn  have  been  rcniovoil  from  the 
stage  within  the  yiar  1825.  As  royalty  is  sure  to  nttract  attention 
enou&fh,  I  shall  pass  over  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Emperor 
Alexiiadcr. 

The  French  peerage  has  lost  nine  of  its  members,  of  whom  only 
three  are  likely  to  have  any  reputation  in  England.  Among  these  is 
M.  de  Laeepdde,  known  from  his  eontimurtiOn  of  Baffbn.  As  a  mem- 
ber <if  the  imperial  senate,  he  had  always  set  speeches  ready,  in  sap- 
port  of  the  harshest  moasnres.  One  of  bis  harangues,  which  obtaioed 
some  celebrity,  is  a  defence  of  the  rigours  of  the  conscription  and  of  the 
levy  of  the  Ban  and  Arriere-ban  in  1812.  He  asserted  that 'military- 
manoeuvres  and  excursions  to  the  froTitiors  furnished  ngreoabln  recre- 
ation and  salutaiy  exorcise  fcr  all  (  kisses  ?uid  all  a^v.s.  Napoleon 
said  of  him,  "  I  don't  know  what  that  miin  does  to  himself;  ho  is  a 
head  taller  than  I,  and  yet  I  am  always  oblifrod  to  stoop  when 
I  speak  to  him."  When  he  published  his  coulinuaLion  of  Buiiuu, 
an  qiigram  appeared^  iu  which  his  treatise  on  reptiles  was  thus  ea* 
loguBed: 

Tnit^oonplet,  i'll  eot  piti6  de  InL 

He  left  many  manuscript  works  behind  him,  written  probaibly  like  his 
printed  ones,  in  the  style  of  a  i  hetor — never  in  that  of  a  thinker.  One 
posthumous  historical  work  is  going  to  be  published,  in  which  he  af- 
fects to  prove,  09  a  naturalMt,  that  rivertf  and  mountains  are  the  real 
and  inevitable  boundaries  of  nations.  He  will,  of  course,  demonstrate 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  belong  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  Italy  is  separated  into  two  countries  by  the  Appenincs ; 
thnt  every  island  is,  of  right,  an  indepondont  state  ;  and  tlmt,  riot- 
withstand  in  2f  rOads,  canals,  and  steam-boats,  nations  arc  divided  by 
physical  obstacles,  and  not  by  tho  difference  of  institutions,  or  even  of 
languages.  In  proof  of  the  latter  position,  he  adduces  the  fact  that, 
in  Franco,  German  is  spoken  in  Alsace ;  Basque  in  Bayonne  and  its 
neighbourhood;  Provencal,  or  Languedociau,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  Celtic  In  Brittany.  I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  an 
Mea  of  this  book,  which  will  of  course  be  praised  to  the  skies  by  all 
our  journals,  which  lavished  tiieir  encomiums  on  the  insipid  work  of 
Professor  Villemain. 

Tiie  second  peer  whom  we  have  lost  during  the  year  is  the  Count 
f'crrand,  author  of  a  work  of  very  small  morit,  entitled  Esprit  de 
tHUfoirp.  It  was  murh  puffed  in  its  day,  because  it  had  a  monar- 
<:liical  tendency,  and  appeared  at  the  moment  when  Na|>oIcon  was 
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endeavourinfr  to  rc-cstaWish  monarchy  and  monarchical  institutions. 
Count  Ferrand  was  the  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  dislodged,  like 
a  blockhead,  from  his  place  of  Directeur  dea  PosieSi  and  had  the 
foUy  to  ask  his  successor,  Lavalette,  (whose  romantic  deliverance  is 
90  c!d^rated»)  for  passports  and  poet-honesliefiire  Napoleon  bad  even 

The  third  is  M.  de  Boulogne,  Bitliop  of  Tfoye,  who  had  acqoked 
some  degree  of  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  Chamber  of  J>epnties  has  lost  three  of  its  members,  among 

whom  the  mo«f  conispicuous,  and  the  most  lamented,  is  General  Foy. 
His  death  has  giv.n  orrnsinn  to  a  display  of  noble  and  generous  feel- 
ings, which,  for  their  disinterestedness  and  simplicity,  are  perfectly  un- 
exampled in  Franco,  (ieneral  Foy  was  indeed  the  perfect  representa- 
tive of  the  French  character,  uiili  ail  lU  iirilliant  excellencies  and 
dazzling  defects. 

Nor  have  Uteratnre  and  Ihe  arts  sustained  less  heavy  (osses. 
Painting  has  been  robbed  of  two  of  the  men  who  had  contributed  tfae- 
most  to  its  advancement  among  ns.  Girodet,  remarkable  Ibr  the 

richness  of  his  imagination,  rather  than  for  the  sobriety  of  his  compo- 
sition, has  left  several  pictures,  among  which  the  most  celebrated, 
the  Dohigp,  will  be  the  soonest  forgotten.  But  his  beautiful  studies 
of  heads;  his  Hippocrates  refusing  the  gifts  of  tlie  King  of  Persia; 
his  Attala;  his  magnificent  desii?ns  from  Virgil;  his  sweet  composi- 
tions from  Anacreon,  will  be  (  onstautly  perpetuated  by  the  engraver, 
as  models  of  the  most  fertile  invention  and  the  most  refined  taste. 
David,  the  founder  of  the  French  school,  did  not  long  survive  Girodet. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  his  Imagination  retained  aUits  fiseshness ; 
and  his  two  last  pictures,  the  dispute  between  AcbiUM  and  Agamem- 
non, and  the  parting  of  Eneharis  and  Telemachus,  are  full  of  indica* 
tions  of  vigour  and  warmth  of  conception.  Be]|^um  afforded  him  an 
l^ylum  in  his  exile,  and  the  artists  of  that  country  paid  him  all  the 
honours  they  could  have  bestowed  upon  a  citizen. 

Music  bus  been  deprived  of  Salieri,  the  learned  composer  of  the 
DanaYdes ;  and  Geveaux,  a  composer  of  a  very  inferior  class,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  grace  and  lightness.  Astronomy  has  lost  Burckardt; 
geography,  Buache  and  Barbier  du  Bocage  ;  bii)liography,the  learned 
Barbier,  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Auonymes  et  Pseudonymes,  in 
which  the  new  andamusrag  &ets  are^to  say  the  least,  as  numerous  «i 
the  blunders  in  the  works  of  your  Dibdin ;  sculpture,  Du  Paty,  an 
excellent  citizen,  but  a  very  moderate  sculptor ;  and  natural  history, 
Le  Vfullant.  Amukg  those  who  adorned  the  other  branclK^s  of  our 
literature,  Denon,  Desfontaines,  (the  comic  writer,^  Fabre  D'Olivet, 
Henry  de  St.  Simon,  Antignac,  Courier,  Peltier,  ana  La  Saune,  have 
been  successively  swept  off.  F^a  Saune  was  a  very  elegant  didactic 
poet,  of  Deli  lie's  school.  Antiguac  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
epicurean  school  of  the  Caveau  modernCt  so  celebrated  at  the  time  at 
which  Canibaccres  and  Grimod  de  la  Regniere  Nourished.  Peltier 
was  better  known  in  England  than  in  France,  from  his  French  paper, 
the  Ambigu,  published  in  London,  and  from  Sir  James  Macklutosh's 
fplendid  defence  of  him.  Penon  was  equally  well  known  to  fo- 
reigners  and  to  his  own  ooontrymcs,  for  the  captivation  of  his  address 
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and  the  exq-nhHa  tact  of  hi??  coTiV(!r<^nt!on.  It  was  he  "whotti  the  Prin- 
cess de  T.ilUyrand  mistook  tor  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  inteiTOgated 
with  such  diverting  naVvet^'  as  to  the  fate  of  hiR  man  Friday.  SKe  had 
heard  that  M.  Deiion  was  a  a:ieat  traveller  and  liad  written  nn  acroant 
of  his  travels;  and  as  her  bookseller  happened  to  send  her  Robinson 
Cragoe,  she  took  £ot  granted  that  must  he  the  hook.  M.  Henri  de  St. 
Simon  WB8  tiie  fi)a»aar  of  tiie  scbool  of  IniMiHeU,  mider  vlioBe 
aospices  the  Prodmcteur  comes  out  He  wM  worthy,  by  bis  eccentrU 
cities,  to  be  a  Mixwt  of  yoir  free  and  happy  shores.  Only  at  Ms 
death  was  it  kMywn  tbat  he  was  a  Marquis,  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
Dake  de  St.  Simon,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class.  Fabre 
d'Olivet  was  a  niftn  of  great  lenrning-.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very 
curious  work  on  the  hook  of  Genesis,  in  which  he  asserts  that  this  on- 
riouB  piece  of  history  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  He  published 
the  text  in  Hebrew,  with  a  new  translation,  accompanii  d  hy  a  coni- 
mentary  whose  claims  to  orthodoxy  arc  not  such  as  to  make  me  ven- 
tare  to  discuss  its  merits  in  your  extremely  biblical  country. 

Conner  had,  of  htte  years,  enjoyed  a  Mutation  popular  beyond  all 
mapk.  Fi%  thonsand  copies  of  bis  delightM  anonymons  pam« 
phletB  ware  sold  wiHiin  the  first  month  of  thdr  appeaianee ;  at  the 
eaqpirationof  &at  time  it  was  Impossible  to  procnie  one.  If  he  had 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  probably  have  produced  something 
not  less  powerful  and  effective  than  the  letters  of  yonr  celebrated ' 
Junius.  M. Courier's  style  in,  howPver,so  distinguished  by  pleasfintry, — 
it  is  so  ting-ed  In'  local  sentiments  and  allusions,  that  it?  success  in  any 
other  country  must  be  extremely  inferior  to  that  which  it  enjoys  in 
France.  He  was  assassinated  in  Touraine,  just  as  he  was  preparing 
a  work  agaiuat  the  Jesuits.  Xlis  murderer  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  U  requires  no  gieat  alcBl  in  prophecy  to  prediet  that  he  never 
wilL 

We  hame  alao  laat  aowral  TeryMisgaMed  women.  At  tteir head 
I  mns*  plaee  the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener.  She  was  the  author 
■  of  several  works,  among  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  in 
tiie  French  langoage; — ^Madame  la  Marechale  de  Coigny,  a  perfect 

model  of  conversational  wit  and  talent; — Madnme  du  Fresnoy,  nnthor 
of  several  elegies,  whi(  h  breathe  rrfcnt  tonderness  of  heart ; — and, 
lastly,  the  beautiful  Paulina  Botiaparte,  Princess  Borghese.  It 
is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  captivations  of  the  lovely  Princess 
Paulina.  Tliey  must  be  well  known  to  your  countrymen,  whom  she 
invariably  received  with  peculiar  favour  and  dis^cUon.  As 
for  Madame  Kradener,  the  iaetitation  of  the  Holy  Allhinoe,  and 
the  myatlelni  of  the  Bmperer  Alexander,  are  snffidently  striking 
pie«l^  ef  het  hiAaenee  and  aeeendaney. 

I  nmch  Isar  that,  with  very  few  exeeptions,  the  woihs  published  . 
during  year  1825  will  leave  as  slight  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  as  the  death  of  Marshal  Suchet,  Duke  of  Albufera,  or  of  any 
•other  person  whose  celebrity  is  puffed  in  a  funeral  oration,  and  for- 
gotten the  next  day.  The  historical  work  of  Thierry,  on  the  con  ([nest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  wiii  sur- 
l^ve;  it  possesses  oritrinality  and  learning. 

I  xuade  a  calculatioji  the  other  day  of  the  number  of  volumes 
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pubBshed  in  P«ri8  daily,  And  I  discovered^  to  a  perlbct  certainty,  that 
they  amoQiiJt  to  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  thousand.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  of  proof.  The  Journal  de  la  hibrairie  appears 
twice  a-week  ;  each  mimber  contains  near  three  hundred  articles, 
that  is  to  say,  rather  luore  than  eighty  per  day.  Of  these  articles, 
some  are  printed  in  editions  of  five  hundred,  others  of  from  one  ta 
six  thousand,  copies.  Taking  one  thousand  as  the  average,  we  shall 
have  eighty  thousand  \  but  in  this  number  wiU  be  included  pamphlets, 
prospectuses,  advocates'  biUs,  literary  joanuds,  Bnmbeta  of  Voltaire, 
Eousseau,  aad  other  voluminoiis  writers,  three  of  wliich  go  to  make 
a  volunie.  For  these  I  make  an  ample  deduction,,  by  reiducing 
number  nearly  by  one  half.  Well,  of  these  forty-five  thousand  vo- 
lumes arday,  what  will  survive  I  If  we  judge  by  the  past,  we  shall  be 
alarmed — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  consoled — at  the  immense  number  of 
works  which  the  waters  of  oblivion  will  speedily  and  utterly  overwhelm, 
leaving  not  even  their  titles.  But  what  does  it  signify?  they  have 
amused  a  few  of  our  idle  hours ;  fresh  authors  will  have  their  turn, 
and  not  a  single  really  valuable  or  productive  idea  will  perish.  One 
poet  dies,  another  succeeds  him,  and  clothes  in  a  new  garb  ideas 
which  have  been  current  for  ages ;  while  additkm  to  the  stock  of 
real  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  made  by  eveiy  snoceeding  genera* 
tion. 

Twenty  new  volumes  are  now  lying  on  my  table ;  let  us  open  tliem 
at  random,  and  see  what  we  can  find  worthy  to  travel  from  one  metro- 
polis to  another,  and  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  rumours  of  con* 
spiracles  at  St.  Petorsburgh,  and  the  trtumptumt  and  sanguinary  ele-^ 
vation  of  the  new  (  zar. 

Almanack  des  Gourmands !  What  an  alluring  title  I  On  opening 
it,  I  find  it  contains  a  very  accurate  gastronomic  chart  of  France.  It 
exhibits  at  one  view  the  capons  of  Mans,  the  hams  of  Bayonne,  the 
truffles  of  Perigaeaz,  the  mossy  wine  of  Gtiampagne,  that,  beloved  of 
English  lords,  of  BpurdeauZ|the  grapes  of  Fontainblean,  the  pdih  of 
Strasbourg  and  of  Limoges,  the  mutton  of  M«Sal6,  the  oysters  of 
Marennes.  What  riches !  I  beg  to  be  excused  fromreading  the  kitchm 
style  of  the  author,  while  I  feast  my  eyes  on  the  wonders  displayed 
in  his  chart.  I  should  be  afraid  of  some  disagreeable  intermption  to* 
the  course  of  my  ideas. 

But  a  professor  of  the  gastronomic  science  noxt  summons;  mc  to 
attend  to  his  instructions.  His  title  is  vast  and  sublime — Phy^-ioios^jr 
du  Gout)  Oil  Meditations  de  Gaj^tronomip.  Transcendante  ;  ouvraf^e 
iheoriaue,  historique,  eta  Vordre  dujuur.  Following  the  example 
of  M.  de  Monteclos,  that  severe  mathematician,  who  compiled  a  Dic" 
Hannaire  de  Geographte'Qourpumdes  the  author  of  the  Physiologie 
du  Otmit  who  is  said  to  be  a  veneraMe  and  ezceOcDt  judge  of  the 
highest  court,  of  France,*^  has  amused  his  lelsnre  hours  by  teaching  tlur* 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  how  judges  eat  their  oysters.  This  work  la 
written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  your  celebrated  Walton's  Angler;* 
there,  is  something  of  every  thing;  anecdotes,  good,  bad,  and  in- 


*  M.  Biyiztd«  SsfsiiD,  Jitdgs  of  tlie  CooiCof  Caastdon*^^ 
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different ;  bits  of  liistory,  chemistry,  physiology ;  some  B^rioti8»  lome 
jocose ;  lilw  one  of  those  ambigus  (cold  suppers)  which  are  given  after 
aballin  the  winter. 
The  most  odd  and  incoDgruons  materials  are  huddled  together  in 

M.  Bryart  de  Sagarin's  two  volumes.  It  might,  however,  De  some- 
times wished  that,  like  those  who  figure  at  the  balls  and  amhigns  just 
nientionod,  he  had  taken  a  little  more  pains  to  conceal  or  to  decorate 
certain  defects,  which  he  exhibits  in  all  their  nakedness.  The  book 
is  greatly  inferior  to  Walton's  in  every  respect,  but  it  is  not  tiresome. 
.  If  you  have  the  couraf?c  to  attack  a  tiresome  book,  we  must  turn  to 
B  volume  by  the  dull  academician  Qualiemere  de  Quincy,  entitled 
JSMHre  de  ia  Fie  et  dee  Ouvragee  de  Baphaeh  M.  Quatrerato» 
who  has  taken  npon  himself  the  character  of  perpetualdictator  of  the 
fine  arts,  wonld  tlunk  hie  dignity  compromiaed  by  attempting  any  thing 
W  light  as  to  amuse  his  readers.  He  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Ank* 
trian  school ;  the  firm  advocate  of  repose,— or  rather  sleep,— in  politics, 
in  literature,  and  in  civilization.  Sleep  he  regards  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  world :  nnd  he  does  his  best  to  f^hed  darkness  over  the  land,  and 
to  extend  the  empire  of  his  favourite  divinity. 

M.  Moreau  de  Jcunes  is  not  as  yet  an  academician  in  form,  and 
has  the  only  rank  of  correspondent ;  notwithstandiner  %\  lik  h  he  assumes 
the  privilege  of  being  as  soporific  as  a  real  acadeiiiiciau,  and  to  prove 
Is  the  eatiefiietion  of  eveiy  body  Ms  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  sano* 
toary,  he  mnltiplies  hie  puhHcations,  and  exhibits  himsdf  in  every 
toetion  and  in  every  aspect.  I  mnst,  however,  make  one  exception' 
in  favonr  of  a  work  he  has  jnst  published  Sur  le  Commerce  du  DiX'^ 
nemihne  Sihcle,  It  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  large  or  pro- 
found views,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  containing  a  considerable  number 
of  interest! nc^  facts.  Do  not,  however,  trust  to  what  the  French 
papers  say  about  it.  AH  their  encomiums  are  collusive,  and  those  who 
frequent  tJie  pit  of  this  great  theatre  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising' 
the  performers,  in  spite  of  their  masks  and  disguises  ;  but  foreigners 
may  be  imposed  upon,  and  may  believe  all  tUey  read  to  be  genuine  and 
rincere. 

The  approach  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  now  brings  new 
actors  on  the  stage.  The  hoetQe  parties  ate  measnringtheirweapons*. 
The  death  of  General  Foy  leaves  a  chasm  in  the  left  side  which  it  is . 
impoisible  to  filL  The  whole  struggle  this  session  will,  therefore,  lie 
between  the  opposing  factions  of  the  right  side.  Already  has  the  head 
of  the  ahsolutists^  M.  de  la  Boudonnaye,  asked  an  audience  of  the 
King,  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  course  whirh  bis  party  intends  to 
pursue,  in  case  M.  de  Villele  continues  at  tiie  head  of  administration. 
He  told  him  that  the  ultra  party,  discontented  at  being  paid  in  three  per 
cents  for  measures  antecedently  takeu,  liad  determined  to  refuse  the 
Bunister  tb^  votes.  *^  Well/'  said  the  King, "  yon  mean  then'to  vote 
with  the  Jacobins."*— We  shall  do,^  replied  M.  de  la  Boadonnaye, 
^  as  we  did  five  years  ago,  when,  by  yonr  Majesty's  desire,  we 
joined  the  Jacobins,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu's  administration/'  The  King,  who  is  not  happy  at  replies, 
said  nothing,  and  left  M.  de  la  Boudonnaye  rather  mortified  at  his  re- 
ception. Thorr  is  not  a  spring  that  the  tdtras  have  not  set  in  motion 
to  displace  JVl.  de  Villele ;  but  the  King,  who  believes  that  the  French 
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to  his  advice,  dismissed  M.  de  Calonne,  will  not  open  the  door  to  a  fresh 
revolution  by  disraisBing  the  man  whom  he  calls  his  Calonne,  8os« 

theiies  himself,  Sosthen^s,  so  celebrated  for  his  reforms  in  the  morals 
of  the  opera  house,  and  for  bis  exploits  ncjai^ist  tho  independence  of  the 
public  press,  lost  all  his  ])eiii(tsthciii;iii  eloquonco  on  this  occasion. 
The  Abb6  Latil,  Archbishop  oi"  Kiicims,  intiraolcd  to  him,  that  a  cer- 
tain great  personage  desired  the  removal  ofM.  de  Villele,  and  that  he 
was  selected  to  give  the  minister  to  understand  t  hat  his  resignation 
woold  be  eztvemely  weU  reeeiTed.  Thereupon,  our  deUAtdl  Sos* 
thendB>  in  the  fall  helief  tbat  thb  great  pcraonage  was  the  Kii^>  went 
fo  Vm^le,  and  annooneed  to  Im,  that,  in  hia  tear  throngii  his  ]iio- 
fince,  he  had  found  hiv  naiwsally  detested ;  that  he  had  no^  sop* 
port  to  hope  from  any  party ;  that  the  court  hated  him  as  heartily 
as  the  city,  the  clergy  as  heartily  as  the  court,  and  lastly,  that  the 
Kine:  himself  wns  drsirous  of  his  removal  from  office.  Villele  in- 
sfniitlvMvciit  tolhr  Kin::;,  and  doclarpH,  tluit  if  such  were  his  Majesty's 
wishes,  he  would  instantly  resign  his  porttolio*  The  King  could  not 
conceive  what  he  meant,  and  learned  with  astonishment  that  Sos- 
thends  had  led  him  into  this  blunder.  He  immediately  sent  for  him. 
3oeUien68  eonlcBsed  that  the  Arehbiohop  oi  Bheime  was  the  pereea 
who  liad  intnuted  him  with  thk  eommianon.  ^  Vev  Hie  Aitniw/^  eaiii 
the  King,  I  beg  you  not  to  nndertakn  eadi  negeeiotiena  1  don^ 
nadentand  the  people  of  my  honeehold  (as  a  citinen  says  to  his-  foot* 
man)  meddling  in  politicai  matters."  Sosth^nes  retired,  and  the 
King  said  to  M.  dc  Villele  :  "  What  can  be  the  matter  with  poor  Sos- 
theu^s  ?  he  seems  to  mo  quite  altered. — IHdopd,  sire,"  answered 
Villdle,  **  he  is  so  altered,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  him  to  be  the  same 
man.  He  returned  from  his  journey  so  strangely  changed,  that  t 
really  fear  his  brain  is  affected."  •*  The  devil !"  said  the  King, 
**  that  may  be  dangerous."  "  He  seems  to  me  rather  mad/'  added 
BLde  Vnidle,''  Im  the  language  he-held  to  me."  **U  tkai^lm  tto 
GBse,"  flsid  the  Bang,  **  he  must  he  kept  jsilitileat  a  ^teneq.  Beeides, 
he  is  not  a  minister;  let  him  Heep  to  his  own  fbnetions.  I  shal( 
alwayslike  hkn,  but  hie  mast  not  meddle  hi  polllic»;  wovld  eom» 
pletely  craze  him." 

Here,  my  friend,  you  have  a  little  sketch  of  a  late  conversation i, 
You  may  depend  on  the  fact.  I  have  still  a  great  many  things  to^ 
tell  you  ;  among  others,  the  scandal  caused  by  some  of  our  firreat 
ladies,  two  of  whom  have  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  court : — tlio 
appearance  of  Madame  Fodor,  whose  failuie  was  complete,  and  of 
Madame  Pasta,  whose  success  was  most  triumphant,  successively,  in 
the  part  of  Semiiaxids; — tiw  eueeeeB^  not  dramatic  hut  patriotic^ 
of  tiie  tragedy  o£  Leonidas^  and,  other  matters  e^nnlly  grave  and  im» 
liortant;  hut  this  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  the  patlenoe  ef 
^onr  readm  iftprohaNy  tii^  befnra  hand.— Yonns 
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The  extracts  from  this  work  which  appeared  occasionally  iu  the 
Biewspapers,  conveyed  to  as  a  very  emmeoBS  idea  of  Its  eharacter^  and 
ir«  took  it  up^we  will  not  mince  the  matter — ^witli  tlie  expectation  of 
findiBg  it  eomewhst  in  tlie  MoncliavBen  Tein.   There  are  certainly  two 

or  three  surprising  adyentures  in  the  book,  and  as  they  are  recounted 
with  a  studied  quaintnessyin  imitation  of  tlie  style  of  tlic  o^  I  travellersy 
they  remind  ns  very  strong'ly  of  the  various  amusing  little  satires  on 
invention  which  Imvo  been  composed  in  the  manner  of  those  worthies. 
We  were  struck  in  these  adventures  by  tlie  free  use  of  the  first  person, 
which  is  also  so  conspicuous  in  the  histories  of  certain  voyagers  whom 
we  do  not  care  to  name  in  the  same  page  with  Mr.  Waterton ;  the  first 
person  is  with  them  always  first  in  every  affair  where  danger  is  to  he 
mcnmdy  and  honour  and  glory  are  to  be  acquired.  So  it  is  with  Mr.. 
Waterton  in  some  two  or  three  tnstles  with  serpents,  and  therefore,' 
with  the  taslmees  and  infirmity  of  judgment  by  which  liondon 
>  Magazine  writers,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  manldnd,  are  occasionally, 
led  astray,  we  ranlced  our  author  in  our  own  minds  with  those 
historians  who  do  not  discriminate  with  sufficient  nicety  between  thoir 
own  faculties  of  memory  and  invention.  It  -^ras  a  foolish  and  a  wicked 
thing  in  us  to  conio  to  tliis  false  conclusion  on  such  insufficient  evidence, 
bnt  we  repent  it — and  cau  wc  say  more? 

We  had  not  read  six  pages  of  Mr.  Waterton^s  book  indeed  before 
^  discovered  our  error,  and  found  that  We  had  fallen  into  excellent 
hands  ^we  trust  that  Ub  hook  w!ll  retunl'the  compBment,  and  say  as 
much  oi  us.)  In  recording  liis  wanderings  in  South  America  he  affects 
the  quaint  old  sfyle  it  is  true,  but  with  the  style  he  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  some  of  our  ancient  and  amiable  egotists,  and  that  spirit  is  a  very  de- 
lightful one,  for  it  is  a  spirit  of  goodness  which  leads  the  writer  to  view" 
<^vcr\^  living'  thing,  however  mean  its  place  in  the  scale  of  the  creation, 
not  only  with  a  tolerant,  hnt  a  kindly  feelinj?,  and  to  discover  some  claim 
on  our  sympiitlitos  in  the  most  repulsive  and  despised  creatures.  Mr. 
Waterton  is  a  iiaiiiralist,and  a  fine  critic  he  is  on  nature's  wnrk^,  fm-  he 
finds  beauties  in  ali  her  productions,  and  not  only  liads  them  himself 
hat  makes  us  see  and  feel  them  too.  He  has  also  in  perfection  that 
attribute  which  should  be  inseperable  from  the  critical  capacity,  the 
knfe  of  justice ;  and*  this  sentiment  has  proihpted  liim  tovindieate  from 
aspersion  the  characters  of  some  creatures  iriiit^h  have  laboured  under 
^e  unmerited  ill  report  of  man.  He  has  put  the  characters  of  the 
woodpecker,  the  goat-sucker,  and  the  sloth  right  with  the  world ;  and 
he  has  oven  ^'iven  a  <?ood  word  to  the  vulture:  he  has  done  more,  but 
these  we  numr  bp' aiisn  we  shall  show  how  he  has  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  these  traduced  creatures;  and  if  the  reader  can  smile  at  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  zeal  without  respecting?  the  benevolent  feeling  whence  it 
spring,  and  admiring  the  skill  of  the  advocacy,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
lltie  l^at  whidi  we  are  going  to  set  beibre  him.  For  out  palrts  we  are 
free  to  donfess  that, in  our  judgment,  if  Mr.  Waterton's  Wanderings  in 
South' Aimerica  liad  produced  nothing  but  his  Tindlction  of  the  sloth,  lio 

*  VTtt&ife^iiigs  in  South  Amexica,  thd  Ncffdi*west  of  die  UflHed  Statef ,  and  the 
Aatinefl^  Ace.  he*  By  ChaviM  Watevtm,  £«q*  4lo*  Loadom,  BCtwauai,  laSA 
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would  on  tliis  score  riloiic  have  deserved  well  of  the  universe,  and  merited 
a  vote  of  thanks  froni  nature  for  his  labours  in  hehulf  of  one  of  her 
belied  creatures.  Conceive,  that  for  centuries  man  has  heen  calum^ 
niating  the  sloth,  and  that  now  for  the  first  time  we  are  taught  our 
error,  and  learn  that  this  bye-word  i'oi-  indolence  is  in  fact  a  raoat 
active  animal — that  is,  after  a  sort.  The  sloth,  indeed,  in  some  TMpecto 
may  be  reaembled  to  an  Irish  peasant*  for  he  lives  on  the  rndest  and 
the  scantiest  nourishment,  is  never  easy  in  a  smooth  path,  and  never 
busy  bat  in  a  breeze.  We  make  no  apolo^^y  for  plunging  in  mediae  ree^ 
and  coming  at  once  to  Mr.  Watcrton's  vindication  of  the'sloth,  because 
the  natoral  history  of  South  America  is  the  staple  of  our  author's 
hook,  and  we  cannot  give  a  hettev  specimen  than  that  which  we  now 
subjoin  of  tlic  delightful  manner  in  which  he  communicates  to  us  th© 
results  of  his  enquiries  in  this  interesting  province  of  science. 

This  is  the  native  coinitry  of  tlic  sloth.  His  looks,  his  gestures,  and  Ms  crie«,  all 
conspire  to  enU'eat  you  to  take  pity  ou  him*  'Iheae  are  the  onlv  weapons  of  defence 
wtnch  nttore  hath  given  him.  While  other  animah  ■wcmhie  in  bgrd»t  «r  in  pmw, 
nnge  through  these  bouudless  wilds,  the  sloth  is  solitary,  and  almost  gtationary ; 
he  cannot  c-schim'  from  yon.  It  is  said,  his  piteous  moans  make  the  tit^'PT  relent,  and 
turn  out  of  his  way.  Do  not  then-  level  your  gun  at  him,  or  pkrce  him  with  a 
poisoned  nnrow  $— he  bee  never  htut  one  living  creature*  A  fcw  leevee,  end  those  of 
the  commonest  and  coarsefit  kind,  are  eU  he  ams  for  his  support.  On  comparing  hint 
with  other  animals,  vou  would  a&y  that  you  could  perceive  defideiicy,  defonuiu,  aad 
superabundance  in  his  composition^  He  has  no  cutting  teeth,  and  thougti  few 
fttomidie,  be  etilt  wants  the  long  intestines  of  ruminating  animals*  He  has  only  one 
inferior  aperture,  as  in  birds.  He  has  no  soles  to  his  feet,  nor  has  he  the  power  of 
moving  his  toes  separately.  His  hair  is  flat,  aad  putd  you  in  mind  of  grass  vrithered 
by  the  wintry  blast.  His  lege  ens  too  ehOTt;  they  appear  defioimed  by  the  esanner  in 
which  they  are  joined  to  Uie  bod^,  and  when  he  is  on  the  |pKM}nd,  they  seem  as  if  only 
calculated  to  be  of  use  in  climbing  trees.  He  has  forty-six  ribs,  while  the  plcj  hant 
only  has  forty ;  and  iufi  claws  are  disproportioaably  long.  Were  you  to  mark  down 
tipon  a  gtadneled  ecele,  the  dUBanut  debae  to  enpeikrity  nmoogst  «he  lour  footed 
animals,  this  poor,  ill-locned  cnpture**  oSiim  woold  be  the  lut  iqKn  the  loneet 
degree.— (P.  8.)  ••»••«••• 

Let  ua  turn  our  attention  to  the  slotli,  whos(  native  Iniunts  have  hitherto  been  so 
little  known,  and  probably  little  looked  into.  I  iiose  who  hav  e  written  on  this  singular 
•nimal  have  lemerked  that  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  pain,  that  he  is  proverbially 
slow  in  liis  TnnvfmontB,  ihnt  he  is  n  prisoner  in  space,  and  that  as  soon  ns  he  ha:* 
consumed  ail  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  had  mountedi  he  rolls  himself  up 
tethefonaof  nlwll,  eadtiienftllitothenQand,  TUe  is  not  the  case. 

If  the  natntnUele  who  have  written  the  oiettny  of  tiie  sloth  had  eone  into  the  wilds, 
in  order  to  examine  his  haimts  and  economy,  they  wonld  nof.  have  drawn  the  foregoing 
conclusions }  they  would  have  learned,  that  though  all  other  quadrupeds  may  be  des- 
canbed  while  resting  on  the  sronnd,  the  sloth  ie  en  eieeptioB  lo  this  rale,  and  tint  hii 
lustory  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  tlie  tree. 

lliia  singular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  he  produced,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the 
trees  ;  and  to'do  justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  this  his  upper  element. 
He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal,  end  beiog  good  food,  he  ie  never  alloweid  to  escape. 
He  inhabits  remote  and  gloomy  forests,  where  snakes  take  up  tlieir  iihode,  and  where 
criieUy  stipiging  ants  and  scorpions,  and  swaiws  and  innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and 
binhes,  obi£ract  the  steps  of  cjivilhBed  men.  were  you  to  draw  your  own  cimclusions 
from  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  the  sloth,  you  would  probably  suspect 
that  no  naturalist  had  actually  gone  into  tJie  wilds  with  t!u"  fixed  determinntion  to  find 
btai  ont  and  esamino  his  liaunts,  and  see  whether  nature  has  committed  any  blunder 
in  the  fimna^oii  of  tide  extieocdineiy  creeture,  which  appears  to  ne  eo  fotioni  ud 
nus<'ruble,  bo  ill  put  together,  and  so  totally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have 
been  so  bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated  nntnre  :  for,  as  it  has  formerly  been 
remarked,  he  has  no  soles  to  hu*  feet,  and  he  is  evuienily  iJl  at  ease  when  he  tries  to 
piove  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in  your  fiMse  nith  a  rfHiqlpflTf) 
^bet  se^,  *'  Have  pity  on  ine«  for  I  mb  in  pain  and  eonow*" 
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It  mostly  ha|>]>eti9  that  Indians  and  Negroca  arc  the  people  wlio  catch  the  sloth,  and 
bring  it  lo  tiie  white  iium  :  hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  erroneouH  accounts  wo 
Imve  hitherto  had  of  the  sloth,  have  not  been  penned  down  with  the  slightMtinteiitioii 

to  mislead  the  reader,  or  'livo.  him  nn  exap^cnitpd  hi^^torv,  hut  that  t!irse  rrrorfl  have 
Daturaliy  aiisea  by  examining  the  slotb  in  those  places  when  nature  never  intendied 
that  be  thonld  be  «adiibited«  ^ 

However,  we  are  now  in  fail  inm  domain.  Mta  but  little  ftaqnents  these  thidt  and 
noble  forests,  which  extends  far  and  wide  on  every  fi'^e  of  us.  This,  then,  i§  tfie 
proper  place  to  go  in  quest  of  the  sloth.  We  will  lirst  take  a  near  view  of  him. 
obtidnhig  ft  knowledife  of  bis  aaatomjr,  we  ibril  be  enabled  to  aoeoiiiit  tor  lUe  aove- 
ments  hereafter,  when  we  see  him  in  his  proper  haunts.  His  fore  legs,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  his  arms,  aie  apparently  much  too  long,  while  liind  legs  are  very  short, 
and  look  as  it'  they  could  be  bent  almost  to  tJie  shape  of  a  curkbcrew.  Both  the  fine  and 
Uod  lega,  Inr  their  form,  and  by  the  nuumer  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  eve 
quite  incapacitated  from  acting  in  n  pfrppnciicular  direction,  or  in  supporting  it  on  the 
earth,  as  the  bodies  of  other  quadrupeds  are  supported,  by  their  legs,  lleuce,  when 
you  place  him  on  the  floor*  his  belly  toncbee  the  gronnd.  Now,  granted,  that  he  sup- 
ported  bimself  on  his  lege  like  other  nnimele,  nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for  he 
has  no  po!rs  to  hi«*  feet,  his  claws  are  very  sharp  and  long,  and  curved;  so  that, 
were  lus  body  supported  by  hu»  feet,  it  would  be  by  their  extremities,  just  es  your 
body  Uroold  be  were  yon  to  tiiiow  ynoreelf  on  eil-loara,  and  try  to  sapport  it  on  tbe 
m&  of  your  toes  and  fingers— a  trying  position.  Were  the  floor  of  glass,  or  of  a 
polished  surface,  the  sloth  would  actually  be  quite  stationary  ;  but  as  the  ground  ie 
geucraiiy  rough,  with  htUc  protuberances  upon  it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  graaa. 
Ice.,  this  just  enite  the  sloth,  and  he  movee  liie  fmre  legs  in  all  directions  in  order  to  ftid 
something';  to  lay  hold  of;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  hp  pulls  himself  forward,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  travel  onwards,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  so  tardy  and  awkward  a 
manner,  as  to  acquire  him  ibe  name  of  sloth. 

Indeed  bin  looke  and  hie  geatnree  evideBtiy  betcay  his  uncomfortable  situation ;  and 
as  a  sigh  every  now  iod  tboE  eicapet  bin,  wo  maj  be  entitled  to  oondnde  that  bo  ie 
actoally  in  pain. 

■  SoaMjoars  ago  I  keptaelodiin  my  rooBaforeefenlnioothB.  I  often  took  him  out 
of  the  boose,  and  placed  him  upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forwards,  by 
meaus  of  his  lore  legs,  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  and  he  invariably  shaped  his  course 
towards  Ao  neatest  tree.  Botif  Iputbimoponasinootbandwelil-tiodden  partofthe 
road,  he  appeared  to  he  in  trouble  and  distress :  his  favourite  ahodc  was  the  back  of  a 
rhair  :  and  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a  hue  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  fie  would 
hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often,  with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to 
bivite  me  to  take  notice  of  biau* 

Thp  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  it.?  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and  never  leaves  them 
but  through  force  or  accident.  An  aU-ruling  Providence  has  ordered  man  to  tread  on 
the  snrftce  of  the  earth,  die  eegle  to  soar  in  die  eiqianse  of  die  skies,  and  the  monkey 
and  squirrel  to  inhabit  die  trees :  still  these  may  change  their  relative  situations  with- 
out  feelinc;  much  inronvenienre  :  but  the  sloth  is  doomed  to  spend  Iiis  whole  life  in  the 
trees ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinaiy,  not  upou  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and 
tjie  monkey,  bnt  under  tbem.  He  moves  soepended  from  die  branch,  be  rests  sus- 
pended from  it,  and  he  sleeps  suspended  from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must 
^ve  a  very  diffVrpnt  formation  from  that  of  any  othrr  known  quadruped. 

Hence,  his  seemingly  bun^ied  conformation  is  at  once  accounted  for;  and  in  Ueu  of 
the  slodi  leading  a  painful  lue,  and  entailing  a  melancholy  and  misenble  existenee  ea 
its  progeny,  it  is  hut  fair  to  surmise  that  it  jui^t  enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal^ 
and  that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage 
us  to  admire  the  wondenol  works  of  Omnipotence. 

It  must  beobsoKfod,  that  the  sloth  does  not  hang  head  downwards  like  the  vampire* 
When  asleep,  he  supports  himself  nu  a  branch  piurallel  to  the  earth.  Ho  first  seises 
the  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with  the  other;  and  after  that,  brings  op  both  his 
Isgs,  <me  bv  one,  to  the  same  branch ;  so  that  all  war  are  in  a  line:  he  seems  perfectly 
at  rest  in  this  position.  Now,  had  he  a  tail,  he  would  be  at  a  Iosh  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  in  tliis  position  :  were  lie  to  drnw  it  up  within  his  legs,  it  would  interfere  with 
them  j  and  were  he  to  lei  it  hang  down  ic  would  become  tlie  sport  of  the  winds.  Thus 


*  By  this  action  the  sloth  signified,  as  plainly  as  a  sloth  can  signify  any  tiuug,  the 
IBanner  of  liib  whicji  waoagroMble  Co  bim.--m« 
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his  deficiency  of  tail  is  a  benefit  to  him  j  it  is  merely  an  apol<^  for  a  tail,  scarcely 
*    exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

I  obsen'ptl  whrn  he  was  chmbin^r,  hf  npvpr  n?ctl  hh  arms  both  together,  but  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately.  There  is  a  singularity  in  his  hair, 
diffn«Bl  htm  tJuAni aU  odMvanmals,  md,  I  belSem»,  hmierto  ninui^iced  by  natorftiists ; 
his  hair  is  thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  taqpen  to  the  lOOt,  wheitt 
if  becomes  fine  as  the  finest  spider's  web.  His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue  of  tbe  mo?s 
which  grows  on  the  brauches  of  the  trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  him  out  when 
he  ia  at  reat. 

The  male  of  the  three-toed  sloth  has  a  longitudinal  bar  of  very  fine  black  hair  on 
\\\»  back,  ratlier  lower  than  tbe  shouldfr-bladeH  ;  on  each  side  of  this  bhirk  bar  there  is 
H  space  of  yellow  hair,  e4ually  fine  j  it  hm  tbe  appearance  oi  bemg  pressed  into  tiie 
body,  and  looln  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  If  we  examine  tiie  anatomy  of  hie  - 
fore  legs,  we  slmR  immr  liat  ly  y-erceive  by  their  firm  and  muscular  texture,  how  very 
capable  they  are  of  supporting  the  pendent  weight  of  his  body,  both  in  climbiog  and  at 
vest  i  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  composition,  as  a  celebrat^  nata- 
zaliM  kisdone,  we  sfaiUleODndBf  then  ttieniaifcebly  weU.c^^ 
extraoTtlinary  functions. 

As  the  sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the  tropica,  where  the  trees  touch 
each  odief  in  the  gieataet  proAiaioa,  thera  wonts  to  Imiimi  leeaoa  ^rfiy  he  ah<Mild  touiiBO 
KtiMAlf  to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and  entirefy  atrip  it  <rf  ita  kares.  During  the  many 
^lears  I  have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  such  a  state  of  nudity  ; 
indeed  I  would  hazard  a  c<mjecture,  that,  by  the  time  the  animal  had  finished  tbe  last 
of  the  old  tewea,  there  would  he  e  new  cnm  on  the  peit  of  the  Ikee  he  had  atiiuped 
first,  ready  tcft  hkn  to  hflgfai  Wffit,  io  qokk  ia  the  process  df  Tegatalioii  in  nuMe 
countries. 

There  is  a  saying  amongst  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blows,  the  sloth  begins 
to  travd.   In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the. 
brittle  extri^rnitv  of  tbe  branches,  Irst  they  should  break  with  him  in  pas-^iriL;  from  one 
tree  to  another ,  but  as  soon  as  tbe  wind  nses,  the  blanches  of  the  neighbouring  treer 
heeome  interwoven,  end  then  the  aloth  aeiMa  hold  of  them,  and  mnanetf-ya  journey  la- 
safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire  day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  gene- 
rally sets  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  sloth  may  set  ofiP  after  break- 
fiist,  and  get  a  considerable  way  before  dinner.   He  travels  at  a  good  round  pace  j  end 
were  you  to  eeo  himpeaa  fnm  trae  to  tne»  aa  I  have  done,  yon  wmiM  never  thnk  of 
calling  him  a  sloth. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  different  historirs  we  havo  of  this  quarlnip<»d  are 
erroneous  on  two  accounts :  first,  that  tbe  writers  ot  them,  deterred  ditiicuities  and 
local  annoyance,  have  not  paid  sofflciettt  attenti<m  to  him  in  hirnatMe  hannto ;  and 
secondly,  they  have  desrnhi  d  hi 'm  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  ncvrr  intendnl  by 
nature  to  cut  a  figure,  I  mean  on  the  groimd.  The  sloth  is  as  much  at  a  loss  to  prn- 
oeed  on  his  journey  upon  a  smooth  and  level  floor,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to  >v  aik 
a  mile  in  aolta  upon  »lae  cf  ftather  beds. 

One  day,  as  we  were  crossing  tbe  Essequibo,  I  saw  a  large  two-toed  sloth  on  the 
ground  upon  the  bank ;  how  he  had  got  there  nobody  could  tell :  the  Indian  said  he 
had  never  aorptfaed  a  dolh  in  each  a  ntoalian  hefore ;  he  woold  hardly  have  come 
there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  helow  the  place,  the  branches  of  the  treee  touched 
the  water,  and  afforded  him  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it.    Be  this  as  it  may,  though 
the  trees  were  not  above  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  could  not  make  bis  way  thnnu^^ 
the  aand  iSaie  enough  to  escape  oefiwe  we  landed.   Aa  aeon'  aa  we  got  up  to  hhn  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  bacl;,  and  defended  himself  in  gallant  style  with  bis  fore  legit 
**  Come,  poor  fellow,"  said  I  to  him,  "  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  bobble  to-day  thonehalt 
not  suffer  for  it :  I'll  take  uo  advantage  of  thee  in  misfortune  j  the  forest  is  large  enough* 
both  for  iheo  and  me  to  rove  in  :  go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  eajoy  thyaidf  m  tbestf 
endless  wilds  .  it  is  more  than  probable  thou  vnh  never  have  another  interview  ^vith 
jpan*   So,  fare  thee  weLU"   On  saying  this,  I  took  up  a  long  stick  which  ^^  as  hnvir 
there,  held  it  for  hhnto  hook  on,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  a       and  atately  mora,  i^e 
aacended  withwonderfiil  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute  he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  He  now  went  off  in  a  side  direction,  and  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  r\  neighbouring^ 
tree  ;  he  then  proceeded  towards  the  Iieart  of  the  forest,  I  stood  looking  on,  lost  ia 
amaaement  at  Ua  aingobur  mode  of  progress.   I  followed  Imn'witii  my  eye  tiU'  the? 
intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt  us  ;  afid  then  I  lost  sight  for  ever  of  the  two- 
top  l  ^Irth.    T  wfts  L'fnng  to  add,  tliat  I  never  saw  a  sloth  take  to  bis  heels  in  stich 
eomeat ,  but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  sloth  has  no  heels, — (P.  161-16i>,) 
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Now,  reader,  confp?^s  thut  yon  are  the  wiser  and  the  better,  thnt  you 
are  informed  more  correctly,  and  think  more  justly  ot  the  sloth,  and 
that  you  admire  the  ahility  of  his  advocate,  who  has  so  interested  U9 
in  the  economy  of  his  hitherto  contemned  little  client.  Nothing  can 
In  mote  tMtiii  IImh  this  defenoe.  First  the  tleth  i»  brought  before 
u  in  a  posture  to  tmcli  oar  corapiunioii>  lie  is  placed  on  the  earth,  the 
^atre  of  man's  and  sloth's  sofrow,  and  lus  troubles  ere  made  to  speak 
in  his  coontena&ce,  have  pity  im  me,  lor  I  am  in  pam  and-  somnr 
he  is  as  mneh  perplexed  by  the  smoothness  of  his  terrestrial  path  as  we' 
bipeds  arc  by  the  roughness  of  cur's ;  he  is  like  an  Irishman  in  London, 
he  lacks  coTic^enial  difficulties,  and  cannot  make  his  way  romfortably 
for  want  of  rude  encounters — tliere  is  nothing  for  him  to  strugsrle  with  ; 
his  parts  are  destined  for  rough  places,  and  he  pines  in  the  plane; 
Nature  did  not  fashion  him  for  a  polished  state  of  things,  she  placed 
him  in  pathless  forests,  and,  seeing  how  had  tlie  traveUiug  was,  and 
the  probability  of  a  capsize,  she  ordained^ with  a  view  to  the  con- 
ttstency  of  his  easriege,  tliat  he  should  upset  for  a  JounMy  and 
scramble  away  from  twig  to  twig  belly  iqiwavds.  When  then>  he  » 
shown  to  us  on  the  earth  back  upwards,,  he  is  obviously  in- an  nn»> 
happy  false  position,  by  no  means  suited  to  a  sloth's  abilities^  uul^ 
his  awkward  distress  touches  our  compassion.  It  is.  then  proved! 
to  us  that  we  have  givTn  him  a  had  name  merely  hecause  we  have 
observetl  );iin  out  of  his  clement;  man  has,  with  his  an  iistomedrash- 
ness,  belied  him  hecause  he  mot  with  him  out  of  his  proper  sphere  of 
action.  Tlie  author  shows  us  how  great  the  sloth  is  when  in  his  proper 
i^;ation,  the  forest ;  and  how  actively  he  bestirs  him,  when  tiie  wind 
UowSy  in  making  a  passage  from  one  tree  to  another ;  as  busy,  as  the 
saOors  say,  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  more  innoeent.  When 
we  read  these  things  we  cannot  choose  but  confess  that  the-desj^sed 
sloth  has  both  parts  and  industry,  and  we  conceive  a  sort  of  kindness' 
for  so  grievously  traduced,  and  so  retSif  enterprising  a  traveller. 
Ifonour  to  Mr.  Waterton  who  has  rescued  one  of  God's  creatures  from 
the  calumny  of  mati's  tonjrne  ! 

But  our  author's  successful  laboiTrs  in  the  behalf  of  tlie  bciiod 
creation  are  not  coiitined  to  our  now  respected  friend,  the  sloth.  The 
woodpeeker  is  under  weif^hty  oblig"ations  to  Mr.  Waterton,  who  has 
written  for  him  this  powerful,  argumeiilative,  and  eloquent  appeal  ta 
man's  reason  and  justice 

It  it  «dd,  if  yott  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he  never 
looses  it.  It  socke  close  to  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  has  many  a  kick,  and  many 
a  hlow  to  bear  on  account  of  it ;  and  there  is  nohody  to  stand  np  for  him.  The  wood« 
pecker  is  Uttlo  better  off.  The  proprietors  oi  woods  in  Europe  have  long  accused  him 
oFinjaring  thda*  timber,  Ijy  bonng  holes  in  it  and  letting  in  die  water,  whidi  soon  rotr 
it.  The  colonists  in  ATiicrica  have-  the  same  coifiplaiDt  against  him.  Had  he  the 
power  of  speech,  which  Ovid's  birds  possessed  in  days  of  yore,  he  could  soon  make  a 
defence.  **  Mighty  lowi  of  the  woods,  "  he  would  say  to  man,  **  why  do  you  wrong- 
foUy  atfcnee  ne  t  Why  do  you  hunt  me  up  end  down  to  doetli  fof  an  imaginary  offencel 
I' have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of  your  property,  much  less  your  wood.  Vour  merciless 
shot  strikes  me  at  the  very  time  I  am  doing  you  a  service.  But  your  ^hort-sightedness 
will  not  let  yoa  atm  it,  or  yoor  pride  U  aXtews  ieanmuning  closely  the  actioos  of  so  ittsig* 
inliciBt »  Mttto  luid  as  liam.  If  thexebsc  that  ipark  of  feeling  in  your  breast,  which 
they  say  man  possp«pe?,  or  onijlit  to  possess,  abovf  all  ot'jer  animals,  do  z  poor  injured 
creature  a  little  kindntifts,  aad  watch  me  in  your  woods  only  for  one  day.  1  never 
'  wound  your  healihy  txeea.  I  ahould-jMiish  fivwont  in  llie  attempt.  The  BOQad:bM'li 
wwld  eaaily  xeatat  the  Ibvce  <rf  noiy  Vul,  and  were  I  eren  to  pierce  tluroug^  it,  tbete 
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wooldbenolhiBgliiiddBlihallcoaldftAi^fOrmy  sta^^  I  often  vliit  tbem, 

it  is  true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convince  me  that  I  must  go  elsewhere  for  support ;  and 
were  you  to  iisteu  attentively  to  the  sound  which^nv  bill  causes^  you  would  know 
whether  I  am  upon  a  healthy  ox  tn  qnlieiitlij  tMft.  Wood  Uld  buric  •»  BOttny  faoA, 
1  live  entuely  upon  the  niMets  which  have  .already  fonoed  a  lodgment  in  the  die- 
tempered  tree.  When  the  sound  informs  me  that  my  prey  is  there,  I  labour  for  houia 
together,  till  I  get  at  it :  and  by  coiuiunung  it  for  my  own  mmport,  I  prevent  its  fur- 
Aer  depiedatiooe  in  that  part.  Tliiui»  I  diMorer  in  you  your  ludden  and  uunispected 
Ibe,  wlkich  has  been  devouring  your  wood  in  such  secrecy,  that  you  had  not  the  least 
rospicion  it  was  there.  The  hole  which  I  make,  in  order  to  get  at  the  pernicious  ver- 
aun,  will  be  seen  by  you  as  you  pass  under  the  tree.  I  leave  ii  as  a  signal,  to  tell 
yon,  lliat  your  tree  nas  already  stood  too  Umg,  It  is  past  its  prime.  Millions  of  in- 
sects, engendered  by  dL^ease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals.  Ere  lone:  it  viU  fall  a  log^  in 
useless  ruins.  Warned  bv  this  loss,  cut  down  the  lest  in  tin^,  and  sparej  O  spare  the 
unoffending  woodpecker.  — ^^P.  131-132.) 

After  this  we  g^eve  to  say  that  in  page  138  we  find  our  nuthor 
laming  himself  in  puisuit  ol  a  red  headed  woodpecker,  at  wliicii  he 
had  not  been  able  (bow  ifaaJI  we  write  it  ?  )  to  get  n  shot  Alu  1  the 
sooAen  will  lay  hold  of  this  little  incoiiBietency,  and  urge  Mr. 
Wateiton's  practice  against  hie  pleadings.  But  let  them  obsem  that 
enr  author  is  a  naturalist,  and  he  kills  for  the  love  of  stuffing—not 
siufing  in  the  aldermanic  sense  of  the  word,  or  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  sense 
of  crumbs  of  bread,  egg,  and  spweet  herbs,  but  stuffing  for  the  British 
Museum — he  shoots  one  bird  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  its  species. 

We  now  cite  the  vindication  of  the  goat-sucker : — 

The  harmless,  unoffendinc:  (^oat  su(  ker,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  pre- 
seixt  day,  has  been  in  disgrace  with  man.  Father  has  handed  down  to  son,  and  author 
to  anttior,  that  UnftBOCtama]  thief  sobsists  by  milking  tfie  Hoeks.   Poor  injniod  little 

bird  of  night,  how  sadly  hast  thou  suffere  d,  atul  how  foul  a  stain  has  inattention  to  facts 
put  upon  thy  cliaracter.   Thou  hast  never  robbed  man  of  any  part  of  lus  proper^,  nor 

deprived  the  kid  of  a  drop  of  milk. 

.  When  the  moon  shines  bright,  yon  may  have  a  ftur  opportunity  of  ^MumiiaSag  ^ 
goat-sucker.  You  will  Fee  it  close  by  the  cows,  f::oats  ,  and  sheep,  jumping  up  every  now 
and  then  under  their  bellies.  Approach  a  little  nearer — ^he  is  not  shy,  "  he  fetaa  no 
danger,  for  he  knows  no  sin."  See  how  the  noctomal  flies  axe  tonwntine  the  herd» 
taiA  with  what  dexterity  he  springs  up  and  catches  them  as  fast  as  they  afi|^  on  the 
belly,  legs,  and  iidder  of  the  animals.  Observe  how  quiet  they  stand,  and  how  sensible 
they  seem  of  his  good  offices,  foi-  they  neither  strike  at  hun,  nor  hit  him  with  their  tail, 
nor  dead  on  hin,  nor  try  to  drive  inm  away  aa  an  nneifil  intnito*  W«n  yon  to 
dissect  him,  and  inspect  his  stomach,  you  would  find  no  milk  diegte.  It  ia  IttU  odf  the 
flies  which  have  hoeu.  annoying  the  herd*— (P,  1S9-140.) 

If  we  were  a  goat-sucker,  as  the  cU-and-a-quarter-long  writer  of 
huckaback  in  the  Morning  Herald  would  sny*,  we  should  not  relish 
that  challenge  to  dissection.  It  reminds  one  too  much  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Bajazet.  A  woman  having  charged  one  of  his  officers  with 
goat-sucking,  or  iu  other  words,  stealing  her  milk,  Bajazet  questioned 
the  fellow  as  to  the  fact^  which  he  stoutly  denied,  asserting  that  he 
had  not  tasted  miUc  that  day.  We  will  soon  eee  that/'  said  Biy  azet» 
**  and  ascertain  yonr  guilt  or  innocence  beyond  a  aliadow  of  aoaht 
Cut  open  his  stomach,  gnaids,  and  see  what  there  Is  in  iV*  The  ez- 
perimenty  as  it  happened,  proved  the  justness  of  the  accusation.  This 
shows  a  very  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  aeardiing  spirit  in  Bajazet^.' 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  discovered  more  curiosity  about  the 
truth  than  concern  for  the  justice  of  tlie  case,  for  if  tlie  fellow  liad 

*  For»  "  If  wo  were  the  Hooae  of  Coraniona;"  '*  If  we  wem  the  King  and  Par-, 
liament;**    If  we  wovs  Mr.  Canning;"  andancfa  modeoof  qieech,  aeetho  MoniDz 
Uerald,  passim. 
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been  Innocent,  like  Mr.  Waterton's  goat-<iickers,  the  test  vonld  have 
been  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  bk  personal  feelings. 

Oiir  traveller  made  four  journeys  in  South  AiTicrica.     ITis  first 
journey  was  through  Donierara  and  Esscquibo ;  and  his  objocts,  as  he 
informs  us,  were  to  cuUect  a  quantity  of  the  wourali  poison,  and  to 
penetrate  the  inlan-l  frontier  of  Portuguese  Guiana.    A  great  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  coumienccmeut  of  the  book  is  filled  with  accounts 
of  the  extraordinary  poison  we  have  mentioned>  which  it  seems  is  made 
in  the  most  deadly  perfection  in  the  wilds  where  onr  author  sought  it. 
This  poison  has  long  been  Icnown  to  natoralists^  and  has  been 
described  in  the  tarions  Snropeaii  systems  of  Tosoology  nnder  the 
name  of  the  woorara  poison.   It  appears  to  be  a  compound  extract 
of  several  plantsi  but  its  activity  probably  depends  upon  one  alone, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  belongs  to  a  sporios  of  climbing 
shrub  ;  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  tostimony  of  our  traveller,  who 
also  confirms,  in  a  very  remarkable  nmiuiei,  the  effects  which  the 
different  writers  on  the  subject  have  attributed  to  this  deadly  pre- 
paration.   There  arc  few  subjects  in  natural  history  more  interesting 
and  extraordinary  than  the  various  modes  by  wliich  life  is  destroyed 
by  poisons;  and  we  bsTe  been  mueh  struck  with  the  luminous  ar> 
rangement  which  Br.  Paris  has  j^yeu  to  these  agents  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Pliarmacologiay  a  work  abounding  with  information^  and 
deservedly  of  tlie  very  liighest  authority.   He  divides  all  poisons  into 
four  classes,  namely :^l8t.  Those  which  act  primarily  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves,  without  being  absorbed,  or  exciting  any  local 
inflammation.    Of  this  class  there  are  tv^  o  orders ;  the  one  compre-« 
bending  those  poisons  which  so  affect  the  nervous  system      to  pa- 
ralyse the  muscles  of  respiration  and  thus  to  kill  by  suffocation;  the 
other,  those  which  act  on  the  heart  and  destroy  by  syncope.  The 
second  class  contains  those  which  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
drculation ;  and  to  tMs  dii^ou  tlie  woorara  or  wourali  evidently  be- 
longs ;  it  appears  to  enter  the  circulating  current  through  the  veins, 
and  not  as  some  have  supposed,  through  the  absorbents.   This  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  related 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1811.    He  tied  the 
thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  a  little  before  its  entrance  into  the  veins ;  the 
woorara  was  then  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  posterior  extremities,  and 
produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning".     It  was  ascertained,  on 
Opening  the  body,  that  the  communication  had  been  completely  iu- 
terruptcd  in  the  thoracic  duct.    In  another  experiment  the  woorara 
was  applied  to  the  inferior  extremity,  and  the  limb  was  strongly  tied 
above  to  prevent  all  communication  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The  animal  in  tlus  case  did  not  experience  any  of  the  effects  peculiar 
to  this  poison^it  remained  unharmed.   It  is  evident,  tlierefore,  that 
the  woorara  is  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  is  thus  brought  into  contact 
irith  the  brain,  which  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  affording  the 
necessary  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  animal  dies  from  snifoeation.    The  heart  is 
not  allected.    It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  action  of  the  lunjr^  can 
be  supported  by  artificial  means,  until  the  brain  cau  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  the  animal  may  be  preserved.    An  experiinent  of 
M.  OrJ&la,  in  which  an  animal  was  restored  by  the  artihciai  iailalioa 
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of  the  lungs,  has  established  this  position.  Our  traveller  appears  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  remedy,  for  lie  mentions  inflatioo  of  the  lungs 
under  the  head  of  antidotes ;  indeed,  all  his  observations  and  expe- 
rim^ts  tend  to  confirm  the  opinions  which  have  already  obtained  con- 
canuag  the  oatare  of  thk  poison.  In  tiie  thlid  dasB  of  poisons  ft. 
Paris  has  inclnded  those  whieh  enter  the  drcalaition^  and  act  exda- 
sively  upon  the  spinal  aiarrov  without  directly  afieetlng  Hie  fimetions 
of  the  brain.  la  this  case  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  spaemodic 
convulsion.  The  celebrated  poison  of  Java  kills  in  this  manner.  His 
fourth  class  embraces  all  those  corrosive  substances  which  produce 
abrasion  of  the  aliioentary  canal,  and  JuU  by  excitiii|^  iaHammatioa 

and  gon<j;reiir. 

We  «iuill  now  proceed  to  extract  a  short  history  of  the  wonrali 
(commonly  called  the  woorara)  poison,  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Waterton ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resalts  of  his  experiments  accord  exactly,  in 
aU  essential  particalars,  with  these  whieh  haf«  been  made  la  Bmpope. 

In  the  extreme  wilds  of  Demarara  and  Es^quibo,  far  away  from  any  European 
mUHnMmt,  ^era  it  a  tribe  of  ladiiBA  who  toe  known  by  Ihe  aiofta  of  Micoadd. 

Tliougli  the  wourali  poison  is  used  by  all  the  South  Amcrirao  savages  betwixt  tiM 
Amazons  and  tlie  Oro<moque,  still  this  tribe  make  it  stronger  tlian  any  of  the  rest. 
TUe  Indians  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Negiu  are  aware  of  this,  aiid  come  to  iho 
Macoushi  coantiy  to  pmcfaue  it. 

Much  has  been  pnid  roncf-rnin^  this  fatal  ar.f1  extraordinan-  pm'^on.  Some  have 
aflfjrmed  that  its  effects  are  alniost  iosta^taneous,  j^vided  the  minutest  particle  of  it 
mixes  irink  tiie  blood;  and  otfawa  again,  harre  maintained  (hat  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  the  aiae  tad  Btiength  of  a  man.  The  first  ha;ve  erred  t  y 
lendin*;^  a  too  willing  ear  ID  the  marvelloiia,  and  believing  asiertioDS  withont  suffi-* 
oent  pnxif.— (P.  50.) 

Mr.  Waterton  goes  onto  demonstrate,  perhaps  rather  unnecessarily, 
that  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  credited  in  all  they  say  of  the  virtues 
of  the  poison  ;  and  he  tells  us,  hy  way  of  example,  the  story  of  an 
Indian  who  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  man  killed  iu  battle  instan- 
taneously, by  the  toueh  of  an  airow  poisoned  with  this  preparation ; 
hnt^  oil  cross  examination*  it  tamed  out  that  the  slain  man  had  been 
piereed  completely  through  the  heart!  Others  again,  who  have 
maintained  tnat  the  pois m  is  not  of  a  strength  to  Idll  animals  of  the 
siase  of  man,  have,  in  Mr.  Waterton's  opinion*  been  misled  hy  disap^ 
painiment,  (an  odd  word  for  the  occasion,  though  the  right  one,) 
caused  hy  their  not  having  taken  the  proper  cnre  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  or  by  their  trying  tlie  experiments  with  inferior  poisons.  With 
damp,  for  instance,  the  poison  is  said  to  lose  its  force,  and  to  turn  soft 
and  mouldy,  so  that  it  will  not  enter  the  flesh  with  the  arrow*  but  will 
remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 

The  composition  is  thus  described ;  many  of  the  ingredients  are, 
we  conceive,  thrown  In  merely  to  mystify  the  chemical  c^peration,  and 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  charm: 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Maeooshi  Indian  preparee  Ha  poison,  he  goes  infee^ 
Ibrest  in  quest  of  the  ingredients.  A  vine  grows  in  tlieae  wilds,  which  is  c^led  wourali* 
It  is  from  tliis  that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  ar.fi  it  is  the  principal  in^ediont.  When 
be  has  procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ues  them  toge» 
ther,  and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulbous  plants,  whieli  Bontain  a  graen  nd 
glutinous  juice.  He  fills  a  little  quake,  which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  tlie  stalks 
of  these  ;  and  lasUy,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he  finds  two  species  ot  auts.  One  of 
them  is  very  large  and  black,  and  so  venomous  that  its  sting  produces  a  fever ;  it  it 
waacoaanoily  to  hs  net  with  oa  the  jg^omL  Theedwrit  a  fiHia  leiaatyti^b 
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stiugs  like  ^  nettle*  aii<l  generally  has  it»  ne»t  uoUer  die  leaf  of  jt  ^li^ujb.   A&pr  obliUA^ 
log  these,  he  hsB  no  more  need  to  range  tlie  forest. 

A  qu£ytititj  of  the  strongest  ludian  pepper  is  used  ;  but  this  he  has  already  planted 
round  his  hut.  The  pounded  fangs  of  the  Labarri  snake,  and  those  of  the  Cofiimeoucbi, 
are  like^se  added,  'i  hese  he  commonly  has  iu  store,  for  when  he  kills  a  suuke,  he 
genenUy  extracts  Hie  ^gs,  and  keeps  them  by  him. 

Having  thus  found  the  necessary  ingredieutji,  he  scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter 
root  into  thin  j^havings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of  colander  made  of  leaves  ;  this  he 
holds  over  an  earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the  shavings ;  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coiee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  nas  been  procnredy 
the  shavings  arc  throHn  aside.  He  thrn  liruines  the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeezes  ^ 
proportionate  quantity  of  their  juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot*  Lastly,  the 
snakes'  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper,  are  braised,  and  thrown  into  it.  It  iatlien  placed  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  aa  it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  accordin|f  as  it  may 
be  found  necessary,  and  the  scum  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf ;  it  remains  on  the  fire  tilj 
reduced  to  a  thick  syrrup  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this 
state,  «few  arrows  are  poisoned  mth  it»  to  tnr  its  strength,  tf  it  answer  the  ezpec* 
tations,  it  is  ]>ouredout  into  a  calabash,  or  little  pot,  of  Indian  manufacture,  which  is 
carefully  covered  with  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a  piece  of  Jeer's  skin,  tied 
loa&d  with  a  cord.  They  keep  it  in  the  most  dry  part  of  the  hut ;  and  from  time  to 
time,  suspend  it  over  tiie  fire,  to  countenct  tihe  effiKts  of  dan^ess. 

We  now  come  to  the  effects.  Death,  according  to  our  author,  is 
caused  almost  immediately  by  this  poison,  but  it  is  a  death  without 
pain  or  Btrnggle :  the  stricken  animal  languishes  into  a  deep.  Tblt 
mnurali  poison,"  says  Mr.  Waterton,  "  destroys  life's  action  so  gently 
that  the  victim  appears  to  be  in  no  pain  whatever;  and  piobablyj were 
the  tmth  known^  it  feels  none,  saving  the  momentary  smart  at  the  time 
the  arrow  enters/' 

Its  strength  was  proved  on  a  middle-sized  dog.  He  was  wounded  in  the  th'v^lt ,  in. 
order  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  touching  a  vital  part.  In  three  or  four 
miiuites  be  began  to.be  affected,  smelt  at  every  little  thing  on  the  ground  around 
bim,  and  looked  wistfolly  at  ^  wounded  part.  Soon  after  this  he  staggered,  laid 
himself  do^n,  and  never  rose  more.  He  barked  once,  though  not  as  if  in  pain.  Hia 
voice  was  low  and  weak,  and  in  a  second  attempt  it  quite  ^ed  him.  He  now  put 
his  bead  betwixt  his  ftro-legs,  and  raising  it  sl<mly  again,  he  fell  over  on  his  side. 
IBs  eye  immediately  became  fixed,  and  though  his  extremities  every  now  and  then 
shot  convulsively,  he  never  showed  the  1(  ist  desire  to  raise  up  his  head.  l\ia  heart 
fluttered  much  ^m  the  time  he  laid  down,  and  at  intervals  beat  very  strong,  then 
sfedfpped  tm  a  moment  or  two,  and  thai  beat  again ;  and  continaed  nintly  bratia|^ 
several  minutes,  after  every  other  part  of  his  body  seemed  dead. 

In  a  former  experiment  upon  the  dog,  some  faint  resistance  on  the  part  of  nature  . 
was  observed,  as  if  existence  struggled  for  superiority  ;  but  in  the  following  instance 
of  die  doth,  life  sunk  in  death  witbont  the  least  apparent  contention,  without  a  cry, 
without  a  struggle,  and  without  a  groan.  This  was  an  ai,  or  three  toed  sloih.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  who  was  collecting  curiosities.  He  wished  to 
have  it  killed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  skin,  and  the  wourali  poison  was  resorted  to 
as  the  easiest  death. 

Of  ill  nnimals,  not  even  the  toad  and  tortoise  excepted,  thig  poor  ill-formed 
creature  is  the  most  tenacioos  of  life.  It  exists  long  after  it  km  received  wounds 
which  would  hcve  destiojod  any  other  saiBaal ;  tm  it  VSJ  bo  said,  cn  seeing  a 
mortally  woonded  b1(^,  that  Ufe  dispntea  with  de^th  eveiy  isch  of  ieah  in  its 
body. 

The  ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put  down  on  the  floor  about  two  feet  from  the 
table ;  it  Gontrlved  to  reach  the  leg  of  tM  table,  and  ftstened  itself  on  it»  as  if  wishfol 

to  ascend.  But  this  was  its  last  advancing  step ;  life  was  ebbing  fast,  though  imper- 
ceptibly ;  nor  cordd  this  singular  production  of  nature,  whicb  has  been  formed  of  a 
texture  to  resist  deaiiiiu  a  thousand  shapes,  m«di^  any  stand  agam!:>t  the  wourali  poison. 
'  Fisst,  <ae  fore  leg  let  go  its  hol^  an^  dropped  down  motionless  by  its  ridfe ;  the 
other  gradually  did  the  same.  The  fore  legs  having  now  lost  their  strength,  the  sloth 
slowly  doubled  its  body,  and  place'}  ^t?  he-id  betwixt  its  hiud  legs,  which  still  adhered 
to  the  table  j  hut  when  the  poison  had  aliected  tliese  also,  it  sunk  to  the  ground,  but 

sunk  so  gently,  that  yon  could  ^ot  ^yitinguialk  tho  movevrot  fpm  an  ov^my 
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inoti(m ;  and  had  you  been  ignorant  that  it  was  wounded  with  a  poisoped  arrow,  you 
would  never  hM  mpected  that  it  wm  dying.  Its  noath  was  drat,  nor  had  aay 
froth  or  saliva  collected  there.  There  was  no  subsultus  tendinum,  or  any  visible 
nitrrntion  in  its  breathing.  During  the  tenth  minute  from  the  time  tliat  it  was 
wounded,  it  stirred,  and  that  was  all ;  and  the  minute  after,  life's  spark  weut  out, 

From  the  time  the  poison  began  to  operate,  ^ou  wonld  have  coiyMtarad  that  slee|r 
wna  overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  ezdauned^  '*  Fnssitqaejac«nteiii»  dolcas  et 
aka  qtiies,  pladdaM^ue  similljma  morti." 

There  are  now  two  positive  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this  fatal  poison,  viz.  the  death 
of  tiiedog,  and  that  of  the  sloth.  But  these  animals  were  nothing  remarkable  for 
size ;  and  the  strengtik  of  the  pouHm  in  large  animals  might  yet  be  doubted^  were  it  not 
for  what  follows. 

A  large  well-fed  ox,  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  weielit,  was  tied  to 
a  stake  by  a  rope  sofficiently  long  to  allow  bbn  to  more  to  and  fro.  Having  no  large 
concourite  spikes  at  hand,  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  his  superior  size,  to  put 
three  wild  hog  arrows  into  him ;  one  was  sent  into  eich  thigh,  just  above  the  hock. 
In  order  to  avoid  woonding  a  vital  part,  and  the  ^ird  wbs  &0t  trtasversely  into  the 
estnmi^  of  the  nostril. 

The  poison  seemed  to  take  efTectin  four  minutes.  Conscious  as  tbongh  he  woultf 
ia]]»  the  ox  set  himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  and  remained  quite  still  iu  the  same  place, 
till  about  tirn  IbitftoeBdi  nnniite,  when  he'Smelled  the  ground,  and  appeared  as  if 
inclined  to  walk.  He  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  staggered  and  fell,  and  remained  ex- 
tended on  his  side,  with  his  head  on  the  ground.  His  evo,  a  few  minutes  ago  so 
bright  and  livelvt  now  became  fixed  and  dim  ;  and  tliough  )'ou  put  your  hand  close  to 
it  as  if  to  give  mm  a  blow,  he  never  closed  his  eyelid. 

His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  hi*^  head,  from  time  to  time,  started  invnli-ninHlv  ; 
but  he  never  showed  the  lea^it  desire  to  raise  it  from  the  ground  i  he  breathed  hard, 
and  emitted  foam  from  his  mouth.  The  startings,  or  subsiUtus  tendinum,  now  became 
gndoally  weaker  and  weaker  -  his  hinder  parts  were  fixed  in  death,  and  inamiante 
or  two  more  his  head  and  fort  Ic^b  ceased  to  stir. 

Nothing  now  reniained  to  show  that  life  was  still  within  him,  except  tliat  his  heart 
ftiady  beat  and  flottored  at  hatorvale.  In  five-aad-tweaty  minataafiom  the  time  of 
bis  being  woanded»  be  was  <inite  dead.  His  ieih  was  vesy  sweet  and  savoaiy  at 
dinner. 

By  these  experiments,  Mr.  Waterton  argues  that  the  power  of  the 

poison  is  ostablishcd,  and  that  the  quantity  of  it  bcin^  proportioned 
io  the  sj/o  and  strength  of  the  animal,  the  effect  will  bo  fatal.  The 
Iiuliiiiis  make  use  of  it  in  small  quantitief?  to  kill  their  game,  and 
slutot  birds  with  arrows  poisoned  with  it,  and  disciiarged  from  their 
blow-pipes.  Tliis  simple  but  curious  engine  of  destruction  is  minutely 
described  by  our  traveller  ;  it  is  coDStructed  of  a  hollow  reed  about 
ten  feet  long,  the  arrow  which  is  blown  from  It  is  about  as  inaiijr 
inches  long.  The  operations  of  the  South  American  Indian  sports- 
men  are  thus  painted  : — 

With  a  Quiver  of  poisoned-  akxeiwa  dooff  ofver  hie  ■hoolder,  and  with  Ha  blow-pipe 

in  his  ]iand,  in  the  same  position  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket,  see  the  Macousbi 
Indian  advancing  to-waxde  the  foxest  in  qoeet  of  powises,  maxoudis,  waxacabget  aad 
other  feathered  game. 

1  hese  generally  sit  high  up  in  the  tall  and  tofted  trees,  hot  still  are  not  out  of  iSki 
Indian's  reach ;  for  his  blow-pipe,  nt  its  greatest  elevation,  will  send  an  arrow  three 
hundred  feet.  Silent  as  midnight  he  steals  under  tliem,  and  so  cautiously  does  he 
tiead  the  gronnd,  diat  flie  ftllen  leaves  rustle  not  beneath  his  feet.  His  ears  are 
open  to  the  least  sound,  while  his  eye,  keen  as  the  lynx,  is  employed  in  finding  otft 
the  game  in  the  tliickest  sharin.  Often  he  imittitcs  their  cry,  and  decoys  them  from 
tree  to  tree,  till  they  are  within  ranee  of  ius  tube.  Then  taking  a  poisoned  arrow 
from  bis  quiver,  he  puts  it  into  tiie  brow-pipe,  and  collects  bis  hrealh  for  the  fttat 
poff. 

About  two  fcef  from  the  end  through  which  he  blob's,  there  are  fastened  tv:o  tcetli 
of  the  acoun,  and  these  serve  him  for  a  sight.  Silent  and  swift  the  arrow  liies,  and 
seldom  fails  to  pieice  tbe  object  ai  which  it  is  sent.  Sometiniee  the  wounded  bird  le* 
asatns  in  the  same  tiee  where  it  was  shot,  and  in  three  minutes  fidls  down  at  the 
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Indian's  feet.  bUould  iie  take  wing,  his  flight  is  of  short  duration,  &nd  the  Indian, 
following  the  direction  he  has  gone,  is  Bore  to  find  him  dead. 

It  is  natural  to  imn^ine  that,  when  a  slight  wound  only  Is  inflicted,  the  game  will 
make  it*  e8cai>e.  i  ur  otherwise ;  tlie  wourali  j)oison  almost  iustantaneouel}'  mixes 
with  blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  wet  your  linger  aud  dm&li  it  along  the  poi^oued 
arrow  in  the  fjuickest  manner  poeeible,  you  are  sure  to  carry  off  soom  m  the  poison. 

riio'j;  ]i  three  minutes  generally  elapse  before  the  conrulKioTis  comr  on  iu  the 
wouaded  bird,  still  a  stupor  evidently  takes  place  sooner,  and  ihis  stupor  manifests 
itself  hf  an  i^parent  unwillingness  in  the  hird  to  move.  This  was  very  visible  in  a 
dying  fowl. 

Having  ])rocured  a  health^  fnll-f^^-a  one,  a  ^hort  piece  of  a  poisnird  hlow-pipe 
arrow  was  broken  off,  and  ruu  up  into  its  thigh,  as  near  a«  possible  betwixt  the  skin 
aad  the  flesh,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  incmnmodcd  by  the  wound.  For  the  frst 
minute  it  walked  about,  but  walked  very  slowly,  and  did  nut  ap^iear  the  least  agitated. 
Daring  the  second  minute  it  stood  still,  and  began  to  peck  the  E^ounil  ;  -avjI  ere  half 
another  had  elapsed,  it  fcequently  opened  and  shut  its  mouth.  The  tail  had  now 
dropped,  and  the  winga  almost  touched  the  groimd.  By  the  termination  of  tho  thiid 
minute,  it  had  sat  down,  scarce  able  to  support  its  head,  which  nodded,  and  then  re- 
covered itself,  and  then  nodded  again,  lower  and  lower  every  time,  like  that  of  a 
weary  traveller  slumbering  in  an  erect  position :  the  eyes  alternately  open  and  shut. 
The  fourth  minitte  brought  on  coiivuliiii»s»  and  Ulb  and  die  SlRh  terminated  togellwr. 

We  are  rather  afraid  that  these  experiments  will  strike  some  of 
onr  readers  as  iactonsistent  with  the  character  for  humanity  which  we 
have  given  to  our  author,  hut  they  must  rcmcmher  that  he  is  a 
naturalist,  and  the  kindness  which  he  hears  to  Nature's  creatures  is 
in  some  cases  conquered  by  his  curiosity  to  pry  iiito  Nature's  secrets. 

Having  already  made  such  iVoqueni  extracts  from  this  book,  and 
extended  our  notice  of  it  beyond  onr  customary  limits,  we  rnust  now 
close  it,  but  not  without  returning  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  the 
instruction  and  umusemcnt  we  have  derived  from  his  pages,  a  senti- 
ment in  which,  we  are  confident,  all  those  who  read  the  work  will 
cordially  cooenr.  Some  surprising  affairs  at  close  quarters  with 
sfu-peuta  there  certainly  are  iii  it,  hat  these  adventures,  though  un- 
doubtedly out  of  tlie  common  course  of  events,  have  really,  after  all, 
nothing  in  them  which  should  throw  discredit  on  the  veracity  of  the 
traveller.  De  Retz  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  superior 
mind  to  distinguish  between  things  difficult  and  things  impossible ; 
and  certainly  it  is  the  pecnliaritv  of  vnlgiir  iniiidf,  to  consider  every 
tiling  that  is  unusual  as  incredible,  that  is  to  say,  when'  fbr  ageat  is 
man,  for  nothing  is  with  these  folks  incredible  which  is  aU()<:<"thcr  out 
t)f  tlic  sphere  of  human  action.  Tell  them  that  Mr.  Watci  ton  ]iit  ked 
a  quarrel  with  a  Coulacanara  snake  ten  feet  long,  by  taking  a  liberty 
with  his  tail ;  and  that  when  the  snake  vindicated  his  affronted  honour, 
Mr.  Waterton  thrust  his  hat  between  his  jaws,  and  marched  off- in 
triumph  with  him ;  and  they  will  refuse  to  believe  a  word  of  the  story, 
because  they  cannot  conceive  a  man  making  so  free  with  a  creature 
which  is  an  object  of  peculiar  disgust  and  horror  to  their  imagina* 
tions ;  but  tell  them  in  the  same  breath,  that  John  Dobbs,  a  mariner 
Oi  board  the  Lovely  Sally,  saw  two  armies  fighting  in  the  air  in 
InUtude  15®  4^  N.  and  longitude  4*  14^  J3.  and  they  wiU  eagerly 
ciedit  every  syllabic  of  the  marvel. 
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THE  COUNT  DE  ST.  GERMAIN'S  TALE. 
JV««  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  By  Madame  du  Haiisset, 

At  the  beginning  of  this  centurj^y  the  Marquis  de  St.  Gilles  was 
sent  Ambassador  from  Spain  to  the  Hasrue.  In  his  youth,  he  had  been 
particnlarly  intinvate  with  the  Count  dc  Moncade,  a  grandee  of  Spair), 
and  one  of  the  richest  nobles  of  that  country.  Some  months  after 
the  Marquis's  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Count  J  entreating  him,  in  the  name  of  tlieir  former  friendship,  to  render 
him  the  greatest  possible  service.  '  You  know,*  said  he,  '  my  dear 
Marquis,  the  mortification  I  felt  that  the  name  of  Moncade  was  likely 
to  expire  with  me.  At  length,  it  pleased  heaves  to  hear  my  prayers, 
and  to  grant  me  a  son ;  he  gave  early  promise  of  dispositions  worthy 
of  his  birth,  hot  he,  some  time  since,  formed  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful attachment  to  the  most  celebrated  actress  of  the  company  of 
Toledo.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  this  imprudence  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man  whose  conduct  had,  till  then,  caused  me  unmingled  satisfaction. 
But,  having  learnt  that  be  whs  so  blinded  by  passion,  as  to  intend  to 
marry  this  girl,  and  that  lie  had  even  hound  himself  hy  a  written 
promise  to  that  effect,  I  solicited  the  King  to  have  her  placed  in  con- 
finement. My  son,  having  got  information  of  the  steps  I  had  taken, 
defeated  my  intentions,  by  escaping  with  tlie  object  of  his  passion. 
For  more  than  six  months,  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover 
where  he  has  concealed  himself,,  but  1  have  now  some  reason  to  think 
he  is  at  the  Hague.'  The  Count  earnestly  conjured  the  Marquis  to 
make  the  most  rigid  seareh,  in  order  to  discover  his  son's  retreat,  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  liim  to  return^  to  Ills  home.  ^  It  is  an  act 
of  justice,'  continued  he, '  to  provide  for  the  girl,  if  she  consents  to  give 
up  the  written  promise  of  marriage  which  she  has  received,  and  I  leave 
it  to  your  discretion  to  do  what  is  right  for  her,  h'^  well  as  to  deter- 
mine the  sum  necessary  to  bring  my  son  to  iMadrid,  in  n  nuumer  suit- 
able to  his  condition.  1  know  not,'  continued  he,  '  whether  you  are  a 
father;  if  you  are,  you  will  he  able  to  sympathise  in  my  anxif^tios.' 
The  Count  subjoined  to  this  letter  au  exact  description  of  his  son,  and 
the  young  woman  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  On  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  the  Marquis  lost  not  &  moment  in  seiidbg  to  aU  the  inns  in 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hagu0,  bat  in  vain — he  coold  find 
no  trace  of  them.  He  began  to  despair  of  sueeess,  ^en  the  idea 
struck  him,  that  a  young  French  page  of  his,  remarkable  for  his  quick- 
ness and  intelligence,  might  be  employed  with  advantage.  Hepromised 
to  reward  him  handsomely  if  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  young  woman,' 
who  wa-s  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety,  and  gave  him  the  description 
of  her  person.  The  page  visited  all  the  public  places  for  many  days, 
without  success;  at  length,  one  evening,  at  the  play,  he  saw  a  young 
man  and  woman, in  a  box,  who  attracted  liis  attention.  When  he  saw  that 
they  perceived  he  was  looking  at  them,  and  withdrew  to  the  back  of 
the  box  to  avoid  his  observation,  he  felt  confident  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  his  search.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  frem  the  box,  aod 
watched  every  movement  in  it.  The  instant  the  performance  ended, 
he  was  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  boxes  to  the  door,  and  he 
remarked,  that  the  young  man,  who,  doubtless,  observed  the  dress  he 
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wore,  tried  to  cObOekl  Umwlf  as  he  passed  him,  by  putting  his  hand* 
kerehief  before  his  face.   He  followed  him,  at  a  distance,  t»  tbm  iaa* 

called  the  V^icomte  dfi  Turenne,  wliirh  he  saw  him  And  the  woman 
enter:  and  being  now  certain  of  success,  hr^  ran  to  inform  the  Ambas- 
sador.   The  Marquis  de  St.  Gilles  immediately  repaired  to  the  inn, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  followed  by  his  page  and  two  servants.  He 
desired  the  iuudlor^l  to  show  him  to  the  room  of  a  young  man  and 
woman,  who  had  lodged  for  some  time  in  his  house.    Tiie  landlord, 
fnt  some  time,  refused  to  do  so,  unlesa  the  Marquis  would  give  their 
nme.  The  page  told  him  to  take  setloe^  that  he  was  0peald1^f  to 
tlic  Spaaieh  Amliaaflador,  who  had  etrong  feaaoos  hit  wialdng  to  eee 
the  persons  in  question.   The  inakeeper  said,  they  wished  not  to  ha 
known,  and  that  they  had  absolately  forbidden  him  to  admit  any  body; 
into  their  apartment,  who  did  not  ask  for  them  by  name,  bat  tbafr 
sinr  o  the  Ambassador  desired  it,  he  would  show  him  their  room.  He 
thr'Ti  rnndnrtcd  them  up  to  ;i  dirtv,  TniFPrahln  g-arret.    He  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  waited  for  some  time ;  he  then  knorkrd  asjain  pretty 
loudly,  upon  which  the  door  was  half-opened.    At  the  sight  of  the 
Ambassador  a!id  his  suite,  the  person  who  opened  it  immediately 
closed  it  again,  exclaiming,  that  they  had  made  a  mistake.   Xiie  Am- 
bassador pushed  hard  against  him,  forced  his  way  in,  made  a  sign  to 
his  people  to  wait  outside,  and  remained  in  the  room.  He  saw  before 
him  a  very  handsome  young  man»  whose  appeanmee  perfoetly  eones- 
ponded  with  the  description,  and  a  young  woman,  of  great  beauty,  and 
remarkably  fine  person,  whose  countenance,  form,  colour  of  the  hair, 
te.,  were  also  precisely  those  described  by  the  Count  de  Moncade* 
The  young  man  spoke  first.   He  complained  of  the  violence  used  in 
l^rcaking  into  the  apartment  of  a  stranger,  living  in  a  free  country, 
and  nndrr  the  protection  of  its  laws.    The  ATnbas<^ador  stepped  for- 
ward to  embrace  him,  and  said, '  It  is  useless  to  (qi^h,  my  dear  Count ; 
I  know  you,  and  I  do  not  come  here  to  give  pain  to  you  or  to  this  Uidy, 
whose  appearance  interests  me  extremely.'    The  young  man  replied, 
that  he  was  totally  mistaken ;  that  he  was  not  a  Count,  but  the  sou 
of  a  merchant  of  Cadiz ;  that  the  lady  waa  his  wifo ;  and,  that  they 
were  traTelling  for  pleasure.  The  Ambassador,  easting  his  eyes  round 
the  miserably-furnished  room,  wliieh  eontained  but  one  bed,  and  some 
packages  of  the  shabbiest  kind,  lying  iu  disorder  about  the  room,  ^  Is' 
this,  my  dear  child  (aQow  me  to  address  you  by  a  title,  which  is  war- 
ranted by  my  tender  regard  for  your  father),  is  this  a  ftt  residence  for 
the  son  of  the  Count  do  Moncade  ? '    The  young  man  still  protested 
against  the  iisp  of  nny  such  lan2;uage,  as  addresF^ed  to  him.   At  length, 
overcome  hy  the  entreaties  ot  the  Amhassador,  lie  confessed,  weepinsr, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Count  de  Moncade,  but  declared,  that 
nothing  flhould  induce  him  to  return  to  his  father,  if  he  must  abandon 
a  woman  he  adored.    The  young  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Ambassador,  telling  him,  that  she  would  not 
he  the  eause  of  tiie  ruin  of  the  young  Count;  aad  that  generositv,  or 
lather,  love,  would  enable  her  to  disregard  ber  own  happiness,  and,  for 
his  sake,  to  separate  herself  from  hinu  The  Ambassador  admired  her 
noble  disinterestedness.   The  young  man,  on  the  contrary,  received 
her  declaration  with  the  most  desperate  grief«   He  reproached  Ids 
aiistf esa,  ^nd  declared,  that  he  would  nefer  abandstt  so  estimabie  • 
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eMttire,  nor  suffer  the  siiblime  generosity  of  ber  heart  to  be  turned 
against  herself.  The  Ambassador  told  liim,  that  the  Count  de  Moncadc 
was  far  from  wishins^  to  rondor  her  misor;iblo,  R-nd  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  provide  her  with  a  sum  sutiicieiit  to  enable  her  to  return 
into  Spain,  or  to  live  where  she  liked.  Her  noble  sentiments,  and 
genuine  tenderness,  he  said,  inspired  him  wilU  the  greatest  interest  for 
her,  and  would  induce  him  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  powers,  in 
the  sum  he  was  to  give  her ;  that  he,  therefore,  promised  her  tea 
thonsftiidfloriiiSy  that  is  to  say,  about  twelve  hvadzea  jioundsy  wldch 
would  be  giyen  ber  ((he  mommt  she  surreiidered  the  pronuee  of  nar- 
rittge  die  had  ieoeived»  aad  the  Goimt  de  Moacade  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  Ambaaiador'8  faouae,  and  promised  to  retura  to  Spain.  The 
young  woman  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  sum  proposed,  and 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  love,  and  in  the  grief  of  leaving  him.  She 
seemed  insensible  to  every  tbiner  but  the  cruel  sacrifice  which  her 
reason,  mid  ]ici  l(>\  e  itself,  demanded.  At  length,  drawing  from  a 
little  portfolio  tlie  ]n(  iiiisc  of  marriage,  signed  by  the  Count,  *  I  know 
bis  heart  too  ^v(■ll/  said  she,  *  to  need  it.'  Then  she  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  with  a  sort  of  transport,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Ambassador, 
who  stood  by,  astonished  at  the  grandeur  of  soul  he  witnessed.  lie 
promised  her,  that  he  would  never  oease  to  tahe  the  liveliest  interest 
in  her  £ite,  and  assused  the  Count  of  his  father's  forgiveness.  *  He 
will  receive  with  open  anns,'  said  he»  *  the  prodigal  son,  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  his  distressed  iamily;  the  heart  of  a  father  is  an 
ezhauslless  miae  of  tenderness.  How  great  will  he  the  felicity  of  my 
friend  on  the  receipt  of  these  tidings,  after  his  long  anxiety  and 
affliction  :  how  happy  do  I  e«^teem  myself,  at  being  the  instrument  of 
that  felicity.'  Such  was,  in  part,  the  lancniajje  of  the  Ambassador, 
which  appeared  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  young  man. 
But,  feanii[(  lest,  durin^^  the  night,  love  should  regain  all  his  power, 
and  should  triumph  over  the  generous  resolution  of  the  lady,  the 
Marquis  pressed  the  young  Count  to  accompany  him  to  his  hotel. 
The  teais,  the  cries  of  anguish,  which  marked  this  cruel  separation, 
cannot  be  described ;  they  deeply  touched  the  heart  of  the  Ambassador, 
who  promised  to  watch  over  the  young  lady.  The  Count^s  lit^ 
baggage  was  not  difficult  to  remove,  and»  that  very  evening,  be  was 
installed  in  the  finest  apartments  in  the  Ambassador's  house.  The 
Marquis  was  overjoyed  in  having  restored  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Mobcade  the  heir  of  its  gi-entness,  aTid  of  its  magnificent  domains. 
On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  tiie  young  Count  was  up,  he 
found  tailors,  dealers  in  cloth,  lace,  stuff,  &c.,  out  of  which  he  had 
only  to  choose.  Two  valets  de  chambre,  and  three  laquais,  chosen  by 
the  Ambassador  for  their  intelligence  and  good  conduct,  were  in  waiting 
in^his  aati-chamber,  and  presented  themselves,  to  receive  his  orders. 
The  Ambassador  showed  the  young  Count  the  letter  he  had  just  written 
to  his  father,  in  which  he  eongratulated  him  on  possessing  a  son,  whose 
noble  sentiments  and  striking  qualities  wero  worthy  of  bis  illustrious 
blood,  and  announced  his  speedy  roturn.  The  young  lady  was  not 
forgotten ;  be  confessed,  that  to  ber  generosity  he  was  partly  indebted 
for  the  submission  of  her  lover,  and  e^cprcssed  his  conviction  that  the 
Cmmt  Would  not  disapprDVe  the  dft  ho  had  made  her,  often  thousand 

florins.  Tbat  ma  was  xeuutted>  ou      mo»  day>  to  this  aobla  aad 
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bterestin^  girl,  who  left  the  Hague  withowl  delay.  The  preparations 
fbr  the  Count's  jomney  were  made ;  a  splendid  wardrohe,  and  an 
excellent  carriage,  were  embarked  at  Rotterdam,  in  u  ship  hound  for 
France,  on  hoard  which  n  passncfo  was  scctirod  for  the  Count,  who  was 
to  prorci  d  from  thnt  country  to  Spnin,  A  eonsidcvnbl^^  sum  of  money, 
and  letters  of  credit  on  Paris,  were  given  him  at  departure ;  and 
the  parting  betwceu  the  Ambassador  and  the  young  Count  was  most 
touching.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Gilles  awaited  with  iiiipatience  tlie 
Count^s  answer,  and  enjoyed  his  fiiend's  delight  by  anticipation.  At 
the  expiration  of  four  months,  he  received  this  long-expected  letter. 
It  would  he  utterly  impoMible  to  deacrihe  his  surprise  on  reading  the 
following  words.  *  Heaven,  my  dear  Marquis,  never  granted  me  the 
happiness  of  becoming  n  father,  and,  in'the  midst  of  abundant  wealth 
and  honours,  the  grief  of  having  no  heirs,  and  seeing  an  iUustrious  race 
end  in  my  person,  has  shed  the  greatest  bitterness  over  my  whole  exist* 
encf*.  I  see,  with  extreme  regret,  that  you  have  been  imposed  iipon 
by  a  young  adventurer,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  knowledge  he 
had,  by  some  means,  obtained,  of  our  old  friendship.  But  yonr 
Excellency  must  not  be  the  sufferer.  The  Count  dc  Moncade  is,  most 
assuredly,  the  person  whom  you  wished  to  serve ;  he  is  bound  to  repay 
what  youi-  generous  friendship  hastened  to  advance,  in  order  to  procure 
him  a  happiness  wMeh  he  would  have  felt  most  deeply.  I  hope, 
therefbre.  Marquis,  that  your  Excellency  will  hare  no  itsritation  iu 
accepting  the  remittance  contained  in  this  letter,  of  three  thousand 
louis  of^Franoe,'  of  the  disbursal  of  whicli  you  sent  me  an  account." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Count  de  St.  Ctermain  spoke,  (says  Madame 
du  Hausset,)  in  the  characters  of  the  young  adventurer,  Ws  mistresis, 
and  the  Ambassador,  made  his  audience  weep  nnd  laugh  by  turns.  The 
story  is  true  in  every  particular,  and  the  advpntuip  snrpnsses  Gusman 
d'Alftirache  in  address,  according  to  the  report  of  some  persons  pre- 
sent. Madame  de  Pompadour  thought  of  having  a  play  written,  founded 
on  this  story ;  and  the  Count  sent  it  to  her  in  writing,  from  wMch  I 
transcribed  it. 


THE  TIMES  Am  THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  rsMt^t  SJfVfT, ' 

[The  following  letter  appears  to  be  written  by  an  enraged  snuff-taker, 
whom  certain  observation'?  in  the  Medical  Advi^^er,  copied,  as  we 
suppose,  for  we  never  saw  thorn,  into  the  Times  newspaprr,  have 
inflamed  into  a  passion  of  wordy  eloquence.  Mr.  Dustington's 
style  is  peculiar  to  himself,  unless,  indeed,  it  bears  some  n^sem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  wortliy  Solicitor--General ;  or,  among  ancient 
writers,  that  of  the  wonderful  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromartic, 
Knight,  the  real  admlrahle  Crichton. — JSo.]' 

"  The  evils  of  snuff-takinG:-"  forsooth — ^the  blessings  of  snufT-tak- 
ing,  sir.  A  Medical  Adviser  !  wiiat  does  he  mean  by  a  Medical  Ad- 
viser? Docs  he  mean  that  he  is  an  apothecary,  and  is  giving 
advice,  that  he  is  giving  it  fbr  nothing  ?  That,  sir,  I  shall  never 
heiieye  as  long  as  I  live;  I  know  the  gentlenien'  too  WelL  Or  does 
he  mean  that  his  adTiee  is  of  a  medial  quality  and  'satui«.  "  A 
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medical  adviser^ — a  le^al  adviser — a  chimney -sweeping  adviser — Sir, 
I  do  not  umderBtaiid  his  Hugo  and  his  grammar.  Sir,  I  thou^iit  the 
Times,  the  good  Old  Times,  had  more  sense  than  to  iutercolujuniate 
the  Medical  Adviser  among  its  reminiscences  of  the  past.  But  his 
fingers,  sir,  are  black  with  hh  oil  an4  his  ink ;  he  U  M  eiaployed  hi 
picking  Ufl  dirty  typee  out  of  hi9  under  caeey  and  hie  upper  case, 
thftt  he  has  not  a  elaw  left  to  paneh  with ;  thm  ie  net  a  epaie  elair, 
8^,  among  hie  whole  army  of  derils.  The  noses  of  his  pand«no- 
iiium»  8ir»  ara  so  fnU  of  blacking  and  train  oil,  that  there  ia  not  an 
olfactory  nerre  left  in  the  whole  printing-house.  A  blind  man,  sir, 
shall  better  write  Medical  Advisers  about  colon r«,  and  extract 
polarized  light  out  of  ^lass  chandeliers  with  the  new  ]>hilo8ophical 
society  of  halterdashera,  that  he  may  learn  to  suit  the  complexions 
of  Miss  Julia  (  u  oliua  Sidebottomj  and  Mies  Frederica  JUeopoldina 
.  Wilhelmiua  Sniiggs. 

Sir,  I  shall  give  up  the  Times,  he  iiab  no  nose,  or  els^  sir,  he 
•bould  have  smelt  out  this  Medical  Adviser  and  his  medical  advice. 
I  tell  jfou,  sir,  the  aiaa  vvite  a  bribe ;  I  smeli  him.  Bat  I  deaive 
the  Hmee  to  repeat  with  all  beeoniiig  speed ;  aad»  neved  Iff  eoa- 
paiflioD  to  this  munetieal  -deficieBey  in  hie  eeven  eenaee^  1  ehall  nov» 
iir,  eitend  my  humanity  to  him,  willing  to  receive  him  again  into 
lavenr,  when  he  shidl  have  duly  medita^  on  hia  ertaMS.  I  ekail 
pass  to  his  friend ;  to  this  radical  apothecary. 

Listen  to  his  comminatory  denunciations,  sir,  and  admire.  Ad- 
mire, sir,  tlie  energy,  the  force,  the  vigour,  the  defiuitiveueaa,  the 
beanty,  the  rhetoric,  the  oratory,  the  figures,  and  tropes,  and  graces, 
and  tlowers  of  hia  peroration,  his  argumentation,  his  conclusion,  sii; 
he  is  a  Demosthenes,  an  (Eschincs,  an  Isocrates,  an  Hinierius,  a 
Cicero,  a  Clodius,  a  Longinus,  a  Qiiintiliau,  an  Antony,  a  Plato,  au 
Akibiades,  a  Pericles,  a  Wyndham,  a  Buriie,  a  Henley»  and  a 
CharleaPliiUine.  OoklMlt  ia  nelidng  to  him,  sir,  no  dr>  nor  em  Mc 
INIcf  himel£ 

Mark,  eir^<  The  piaetiee  of  snnff-taking  is  perhape  the  «oit 
baneful  that  popular  custom  and  &miliarity  have  sanctioned  as  in- 
noxious and  gratifying."  What  an  inception  ?  How  beautiful  is  that 
tender  obscurity  which  reigns  about  it !  And  what  do  you  think,  sir? 
nay,  think  with  all  your  vigour,  and  yet  you  shall  never  conceive  in 
yourself,  "  to  what  an  extent  of  misapprehension  and  fallacy  an 
authorized  and  an  unsuspected  bahit  may  lead."  Dreadful  reflec- 
tion !  to  take  snuff  without  suspecting  that  we  are  taking  it.  WeU, 
indeed,  does  it  merit  denouncement ;  but  imagine,  sir,  for  a  moment, 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  organization  of  society,  which  would 
fyXUm,  fipem  performing  aotioiie  and  not  snepeeting  it  To  eoaunit 
mnrder  without  euepeeting  it«>-Tape,  robbery ;  and  tlm,  to  le«d  ^  to 
follaey  and  mieapprehennon it  ii  ahaolutely  honifie. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  did  not  knowthat  snuff  was  the  oomminutcd  di- 
vision of  tobacco."  "  The  comminuted  division" — ^yes,  sir,  and  minced 
veal  is  the  comminuted  division  of  a  calf.  But,  sir,  "  it  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  the  most  adventurous,"  not  even  of  the  most 
adventurous,  sir,  "  to  uF^f^  the  roTTiminuted  division  of  henbane,  aco- 
nite, l>lue  monkshood,  or  wolf  s-baue, deadly  ni2:htshade,dog's-mercury, 
thorn-apple,  common  hemlock;^  bug-agaric»  p^^per-a^anc,  hemlocky 
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hemlock-dropwort,  wato I -hemlock,  lRiirel,&c.  in  the  fnrni  and  mamicr 
©f  snuli."  Not  even  in  the  form  and  maiiuer,  sir;  not  even  the  wolves, 
the  dogs,  uor  the  bugs,  sir,  ever  toinniiuute  the  division  of  their  re- 
spective banes,  mercuries,  and  agarics,  into  the  form  arid  manner  of 
^iiuif,  altlioughy  Sir,  "  they  fulfil  curative  iudicatious  of  extraordinary 
difficulty." 

Yon  see  now,  sir,  tlM  vm  kiute  of  weak  himiaB  reuMm.  The  tery 
velres  turn  up  their  Bosee  at  theivovB  banes;  that  unpleasant  aimnaf, 

sir,  the  bug,  never  tlK»ught  of  conuninuting  the  division  of  an  agarie 
in  his  life,  much  less  of  "  adverting  to  the  route  into  which  the  noxious 
artiele  is  loveed  by  the  act  of  strong  inhalation  through  the  nostrils." 
Sir,  I  have  examined  the  nostrils  of  n  l)n?  with  the  most  minxite  atten- 
tion, and  I  can  vouch  for  him.  But  the  snurf-taker,  sir,  has  less  wit 
than  a  bug  ;  for  he  does  not  know  that  the  comminuted  division  of  this 
dektei'ious  narcotic,  disastrous,  peutandrian  plant,  designated  by  the 
name  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  tobacco,  or  tabac,  iiist  discovered  by 
Monsieur  JSicot,  (a  marrain  with  him !)  **  is  neither  supposed  nor  in- 
tended te  passv through  the  anterior  cavities  of  the  nose;  instead  ol 
whidk  it  is  oanied  through  its  posterior  openings,  commonly  into  the 
gidlet ;  Ireni  thenee  it  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  and  oecasionany 
a  portloia  wiU  he  apt  to  escape  under  the  epi^^lottis  into  the  Inngs ; 
•ad  in  either  cade^iianediate  and  dBstant  iMsehief  of  a  very  aflicting 
nature  is  likely  to  ensue/* 

Most  afiUcting  consideration !  Well  may  the  snuff-taking  gentle- 
men not  advert  to  this  route,  as  it  is  not  laid  down  in  the  common  map 
of  the  roads  to  the  stomarh  -,  and  as  to  the  cpijjlottis,  T  never  heard, 
for  my  part,  that  I  had  sudi  a  thing  before;  so  thnt  this  must  he  one 
of  the  kind  Adviser's  '  inisu.spected  actions."  Only  imagine,  sir,  un- 
der tlui  epiglottis  and  into  the  lungs  I  No  wonder,  sir,  that  we  die  of 
con&umptiou,  when  we  comminute  the  division  of  tobacco,  and  then 
aUov  it  tot  escape  us  in  tUs  manner ;  and  under  the  epiglottis !  It  is 
itsally  dreadfid  to  reflect  on»  And  immediate  and  distant  mischief/' 
both;  how,  indeed,  should  we  be  alive"  that  take  it? — ^the  present 
and  the  fatue,  mischief  here,  mischief  there,  mischief  every  where  ; 
ia  the  anterior  cavities,  in  the  posterior  openings,  commonly''  in  the 
gullet,  always  in  the  stemach,  under  tlie  epiglottis,  into  the  lungs. 

"  The  stomach  can  no  more  decompose  powdered  tobacco,  so  as  to 
rendor  it  comparativf^ly  harmless'* — comparatively  harndess — "  than  it 
can  deadly  nightsiiade,  hemlock,  or  any  other  vegetable  poison/'  How 
shocking!  and  yet  we  remember  a  sailor  who  decomposed  fourteen 
clasp  knives,  though  they  had  not  been  treated  by  the  method  of  com- 
minuted division.  Now,  sir,  besides,  though  I  am  not  a  medical  ad- 
viser, bat  a  mere-  snmd-takiag  gentleman,  who  amnse  myself  occa- 
flienidlj  with  perfonaung  the  act  of  a  strong  inhalation  of  the  atmo- 

Shoric  air  into  the»  anterior  eavitiee  of  the  nose,  applying,  between 
e  end  of  my  fore-finger  or  indicator  digit,  and  my  thumb,  a  speci- 
fied namber  of  the  parts  of  the  comminuted  division  of  that  deleterious 
plant  eaUed  tobacco,  and  then  sufiiefii^f  ^ttonroceed  into  the  posterior 
openings,  and  commonly  into  the  gullet,  and  down  into  the  stomach, 
and  under  the  epiglottis  into  the  lungs,  I  have  read,  sir,  in  Eton's 
Survey  of  the  Turkish  l^rapire,  and  in  Mr.  Dallaway,  and  in  Dr. 
Clarke  :  and,  sir,  I  liavn  read  my  Cocker,can  cast  up  the  longest  sum 
ifi  addit^ionf  and  say  the  miiltip2ieatio&  table  with  any  man. 
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.  And,  as  opimn  is  a  poison  of  tlie  same  dekterio]i0>  natcolk;,  aad'iais- 
cbievous.  properties,  as  wolf 's-bane,  dog's-tnercar}',  bug-agaric,  water- 
hemlock,  hemlock  dropwort,  and  tobaoco,  and  as  it  m  not  decom- 
posed and  rendered  comparatively  harmless/'  by  and  in  the  stomach, 
and  as  a  Turk  swallows  a  dram  every  day,  it  will  follow,  that,  in  a 
year,  he  will  swiiUow  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  drams,  whicb,  com- 
puted l)y  the  weifjfhts  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  commonly  called  apothe- 
caries' weight,  ]>roduces  just  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces  five  drams  : 
and  as  a  Turk  will  eat  opium  for  twenty  years,  brio k  his  "  vital  func- 
tions have  been"  extoriuinated  by  such  "  oveiu  hchaing  affections  of 
gastric  excitability,"  we  shall  suppose,  in  round  numbers  to  save  trou- 
ble, that  he  will  have  eaten  in  bis  lifetime,  sixty  pounds  of  opraniy 
which,  not  baring  been  deeomposed  and  robbed  of  its  ddeterlons 
qualities  by  the  power  of  the  stomachy  it  is  plain  that  he  w»a  dead 
and  bnried  somewhere  about  the  end  of  April»  in  the  first  year-  of  his 
life  and  consumption,  supposing  that  he  began  to  eat  in  Januan'. 

Sir,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  overmuch  by  the  anatomical  and 
physiological,  and  pliarraaceuti<*nl,  and  chemical,  and  medical  know- 
ledge and  advice  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  if  I  had  not  read  somewhat 
about  these  matters  in  the  books  wliich  ins  fraternity  send  out  into  the 
world  once  a-woek.  And  I  have  road  there,  sir,  that  these  gentlemen 
are  given  to  swallowing  the  pois(Mi  of  the  plague  and  the  small-pox» 
and  all  sorts  of  poisons  j  and  that  the  re  was  a  famous  Turk,  Suliman, 
who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  coirouve  sublimate  every  day;  and  that 
the  stomach  will  decompose  and  destroy^  and  reader  eomjparatiTely 
harmless,  the  Tcry  devil  himself,  if  you  conld  get  him  into  the  ante- 
rior openings^  and  down  the  posterior  cavities,  and  along  the  gullet, 
and  bto  the  stomach.  And  besides,  sir,  does  not  every  body  know 
that  the  elephant  at  Exeter  'Change  will  decompose  trees  in  bis  sto- 
mach ?  and  that  an  ostrich  will  di£?est  a  horse-shoe  ?  I  suspect  that 
the  Medical  Adviser  wants  a  little  n'lvice  himself;  and  I  advise  ray 
friend.  The  Times,  not  to  trust  him  again,  till  he  has  taken  counsel 
learned  in  these  matters. 

But  listen,  sir,  and  learn :  horrify  yourself,  erect  your  locks  like  the 
fretful  poicunine,  tremble  before  the  Medical  Adviser,  throw  your 
comminuted  division  into  the  fire,  melt  your  snuff-box  into  shillings, 
and  buy  his  book. 

I  know  that  you  take  this  comminuted  divinon,  Mr.  Editor :  I  have 
seen  you  do  it,  I  have  seen  you  inhale  tlie  air -with  a  strong  inspiration 
into  the  anterior  openings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  comminuted 
tobacco  under  your  epiglottis,  for  your  face  is  pale,  and  your  "  healthy 
functions  arc  disordered and  you  have  "  dyspeptic  ailment,"  and 
morbid  sensibility,  and  of  course,  an  endless  train  of "  distempered 
nervous  feelings !  1"  Can  you  deny  it  ?  I  defy  you.  And  no.v,  mark 
your  end;  sec  what  you  vrill  come  to.  Why,  the  Times  will  be 
flourishing"  in  amaranthine  youth  when  you  are  dead  and  gone  ;  and 
what  will  become  of  your  Magazine  ?  1  should  like  to  know  this,  sir. 
The  comminution  of  your  tobacco  will  comminute  your  coat  of  your 
stomach  and  year  villous  covering,  and  your  epigastric  meus,  and 
your  gastric  juice,  and  your  lungs  wiXt-.  become  incapable  of  making 
strong  inhalations  through  the  anterior.oriiice8,.aad,tiLe  hinge  of  your 
epiglottis  will  become  stiff,  sir,  from  the  comminuted  divinon  -of  the 

powder  which  will  be  lodged    it^jvfti  rir»  as  if  thm  were  «  piece  ef 
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comminntcd  dust  in  the  balance  of  your  watch,  and  you  will  stop,  and 
your  Maa:a'/iiu*  will  stop,  htuI  you  will  bo  buried  undor  a  stone  iu  the 
Strand,  and  the  hackney  coaclios  will  drive  over  your  rnrrnse. 

And  will  you  go  mi  inhaling  with  stronj^  inhalations  .^  when  this 
pulverulent  dust,  comminuted  and  pulverized  by  means  of  division, 
actually  comminuted  and  dividcii,  bir,  into  particles,  powder,  dust, 
snuff,  into  snuff,  sir,  snuff  of  tobacco,  of  tobacco,  sir,  of  that  poisonous 
vteed,  that  weed, sir^  which  resembles  hug-agaric,  pepper-agaric,  dog's- 
mmury,  waif  VbaDe,  water-hemlock,  common-hemlock,  hemlock-drop- 
wort,  deadly  nightshade,  blue  monkshood,  aconite,  henbane,  thorn- 
apple,  laurel,  &c.  is  '*  in  a  high  degree  enervating,"  by  which,  sir, 

Uiat  organ,**  the  stomach,  sir,  and  the  epiglottis,  and  the  lungs,  and 
the  £;iillct,  are  "  incapacitated  for  a  healthy  exertion  of  the  gastric 
fluid,  and  for  the  exerting  the  vital  energy  which  is  requisite  for  per- 
forming its  digestive  function."  Do  you  know  what  a  function  is,  Mr. 
Editor  ?  it  is  a  function  ;  and  you  shall  eat  beef-steaks,  and  they  shall 
not  be  comminuted  by  division  in  the  epigastric  juice ;  and  the  calipash 
of  youi  turtlc-soup  shall  turn  into  horn,  sir,  into  turtle-shell,  and  your 
claret  will  become  small  beer  in  your  gullet,  and  your  posterior  orifice^ 
and  you  cannot  foresee  or  anticipate  what  will  tkappen  to  your  colon 
and  your  coecum,  and  your  epiglottis.  Sir,  1  tremble  to  "think  of  the 
consequences  of  your  functions,  and  of  your  gastric  juice. 

Will  you  not  reflect,  sir,  will  you  not  pause  in  your  rash  and  des- 
tructive career  ?  Sir,  if  you  are  wise,  if  you  have  any  sense  of  justice 
to  yourself,  of  morals,  of  suicide,  I  call  on  you  to  pause,  to  suspend 
your  stron(^  inhalations,  to  stop  up  your  anterior  orifices  without  delf.y. 
The  day  is  at  hand,  sir:  "  loss  of  appetite,  distressing  sickness,  gastric 
oppression,  pra?cordial  anxiety,  acetous  fermentation,  llatulent  disten- 
sion and  deadly  languor:"  these,  sir,  arc  among  the  direst  effects 
of  admitting  snuff  into  the  stomach."  Admit  it  not  into  the  stomach, 
Mr.  Editor ;  keep  watch  over  the  anterior  orifices,  place  a  guard  upon 
the  posterior  orifices,  let  the  coxnminuted  division  of  tobacco  not  escape 
by  the  gullet,  let  it  not  lodge  under  the  epiglottis. 

Your  disordered  stomach  will  awaken  various  sympathetic  distur- 
bances throughout  your  whole  system."  Your  sympathies  will  be 
awakened,  mark  that:  fhey  will  be  in  a  state  of  disturl)ancc  :  perpend 
it  well.  "  What  vital  function  can  preserve  its  healthy  state  amidst 
such  overwhelming  affection',  of  gastric  excitability?" 

While  T  write,  while  the  words  drop  from  my  pen,  my  own  gastric 
excitability  is  overwhelmed.  And  what,  sir,  will  he  your  fate  ?  Vou 
irtll  lose  your  appetite:  and  adieu  then  all  pride  and  circumstance  of 
dinner  ;  farewell, farewell,  the  big-plumed  turkey,  and  the  loud  squeak- 
ing— pig,  Kitchener's  occupation's  gone.  You  will  undergo  the  acetous 
fermentation  and  become  vinous ;  your  Magazine,  sir,  will  be  unendur- 
able and  crabbed,  you  will  explode  in  flatulent  distension,  a  deadly 
languor  will  possess  your  pages,  Mr.  Colburn  will  triumph  in  the 
anxiety  of  your  prsecordia,  and  the  devil  himself  will  take  possession 
of  you  and  yours.  Cast  to  the  winds  your  commimited  division  of 
dust,  renounce  Mrs.  Hardham,  and  repent,  repent,  while  you  may. 

My  friendship  for  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  has  hurried  me  into  ars  apostro- 
phe, which  h[\<  licoTi  liK  Isily  checked  by  an  atom  of  comminuted  dust 
eutangled  under  my  epiglottis ;  for  I  see^  by  a  slender  retrospect^  tluit 
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it  has  traasgrened  the  prndent  bomds  of  rhetorical  energy.  But  lay 

prsBGordia  were  aiixious  for  you,  and  must  plead  my  pardon. 

Sir^  I  take  auothcr  pinch  of  snuff,  and  proceed. 

Poor  dear  tobacco  !  I  love  aud  I  respiect  thee,  and  I  could  almost 
weep  over  this,  ungracious  usage  of  thy  innocent  green  leaves,  thy 
flowers  of  lovely  pink,  rivalling  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  of  my  mistress, 
the  fragrant-e  of  thy  odours,  the  grateful  incense  of  thy  sweetly  curling 
,  and  tender  vapours.  To  he  taxed,  excised,  transported  :  was  it  not 
enough?  but  thou  must  be  eoniniinuted  into  a  luiuuLe  division, 
attenuated  aud  stimulated  by  rasps,  graters,  and  millstones,  and  other 
attenuating  and  stimulating  ingredients,  tormented  into  tbe  condition 
of  pulveriiience^  crushed  into  very  dnst^  from  the  duet  of  the  earth 
created  to  be  returned  to  tbe  dust  whence  tbou  didst  come ;  and  as  if 
tlie  cup  of  thy  bitterness  was  not  yet  6lll»  tbou  must  faU  into  the 
savage  hands  of  a  Medical  Adviser,  he  lesunrected  from  obUYion»  and 
again  impaled  in  the  Times,  and  then^  cruelly,  falsely^  accused  of 
polypus,  flatulence,  acetification,  languor,  insidiousness,  titillation, 
anxiety,  prostration, cancer,  threatening,  agitation, sympathies,  all.  all, 
and  crimes  far  more,  far  more  terrible,  all  irrestrainable,  morbihc^ 
irreparable,  disorganizing,  inextricable,  and  never  to  be  released. 

Still  there  was  hope;  hitherto  the  Medical  Adviser  shook  his  darts 
over  us,  but  delayed  to  strike ;  now,  of  a  sudden,  liu  increases  his 
terrors^  his  stature  expands ;  be  is  magnified  ;  dark  as  ten  furies  be 
stands,  terrible  as  night ;  be  is  multiplied ;  be  acqnires  multitude ;  bis 
functional  integrity  assumes  plurality;  sentence  is  passed,  judgment 
Is  pronounced.  Tremble  ye  who  inliale  tbe  comminuted  division  tlurougb 
your  anterior  orifices,  for  your  fate  is  sealed;  dusty  death  is  at  yo«f 
heels ;  he  is  in  your  epiglottis  already. 

Many  instances  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  more  occur  to 
OUR  reflection,  of  but  little  short  of  mortal  injury  having  accrued 
from  a  profuse  aud  a?!  incautiously  violent  mode  of  foreiii^'  the  snulf 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  gullet  and  stomat  ii.  '  Ot  man's  disubeili- 
ence  and  the  cause  which  thus  brought  death  into  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  thus  does  the  Medical  Adviser  predicate.  Mortal  injur)', 
comminuted  division  of  pulveruleuce ;  poison  for  the  Kiug^  poisou  for 
tbe  Dauphin ;  dust  unto  dust ;  death,  undertaking,  and  buriaL  £d* 
cautiously  violent  indeed ;  dangerous  force !  why,  why,  did  nature  make 
tbe  posterior  passage  into  the  gullet  aud  stomach  I 

Sir :  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  of  the  comminuted  division  of  that 
deleterious  narcotic  tobacco,  Nicotiana  Tabacum  ;  he  snuffed  out  his 
life,  sir,  just  as  you  snuff  out  a  candle.  No  wonder,  sir,  that  maS  is 
deleterious  to  life,  when  light  and  life  are  the  same  thing ;  when  they 
were  both  brought  to  light  at  the  same  time,  and  when  snuthng  is  dele- 
terious to  light.  If  it  extinguishes  light,  sir,  it  must  needs  extingnifh 
life.  Life  itself  is  a  snuH',  sir,  the  snuif  of  a  candle.  Does  not 
Othelld  confirm  it,  sir?  does  Tiot  Shakspeare  pronounce  it,  the  great 
Shakspearc  ?  "  Snuii"  out  the  lighi,  and  then  snuii  out  thy  light."  No 
wonder,  sir,  that  a  man  suuSs  out  his  light,  and  his  life  too,  with  tbe 
comminuted  division*  Snuff!  snoff!  tbe  very  idea  is  extenninative ; 
it  is  a  put-outing  idea,  an  extinguisliingness,  a  termination,  an  end,  a 
tenebrieaficatioaof  life.  Snuff  and  die.  Tbns  says  pbikeophy ;  tlms 
says  cbemiBtcy^  aaa]ogy>  logic}  thus  aaya  tbe  Madkal  Advises. 
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ProDoethean  fire ;  life  ;  "  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flaiac."  Know  we 
not,  8ir>tluit  life  hovers  over  the  paUid  brow  of  the  dying  sinner^  like 
the  lamhent  flame  that  glumners  in  fitfal  intervala  in  the  socket. 
Why,  the  very  epigrams,  the  catch,  nr,  wonld  have  taught  us  that— 

Here  lies  Old  Brydges,  that's  enough. 
His  candle's  out,  and  here's  the  snuff. 

Would  you  have  proof  more  demoustrtitivc  ?  The  life  went  out,  and  ^ 
the  snuff  remained  behind  ;  snuffed  out ;  aud  nothing  bat  the  snuff 
remained  to  tell  the  luehmcholy  tale  of  Old  Brydges. 

Thus  died  Napoleon,  and  there  he  lies  ;  **  that's  enough  rather 
too  much,  perhaps,  as  he  was  not  snuffed  soon  enough.  Snuffed  out 
,  he  was,  that  is  certain,  thank  God ;  so  suyji  the  Medical  Adviser, 
and  the  Times  oonfiims  it  The  Times  were  hard  with  poor  Napoleon, 
it  must  he  owned ;  hut  then  they  were  paid  for  it.  And  the  snuff 
remained  behind ;  when  the  light  which  had  dazzled  the  nations  and 
set  fire  to  Moscow,  that  burning  and  shining  light  which  had  shone 
upon  the  Legions  of  Honour  and  the  Royal  Institute,  unluckily,  burn* 
ing  up  the  Gentiles  and  making  a  Quemadero  of  Spain,  was  extin- 
guished for  ever;  as  vouches  Antommarchi,  as  vouches  the  Medical 
Adviser;  just  as  the  snuff  alone  remained  behind,  when  Old  Brydges 
went  out. 

"  There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  evei-memorable  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  derived  the  cau^e  of  his  protracted  sufferings  and 
eventual  death  from  the  large  quantities  of  snuff  wliich  he  lavishly 
but  unconsciously  carried  into  the  stomach  through  the  nostrils,  by  the 
habit  of  strong  and  unmeasured  inspiration  with  which  he  used  that 
destructive  agent  The  diseased  appearances  of  the  stomach,  on 
inspection  after  death,  termed  cancerous,  wore  tlx  ^  >  of  an  highly 
inflame4>  much  tluckened^  and  extensively  ulcerated  surface,  such  as 
were  very  likely  to  have  been  induced  by  the  noxious  influence  of 
tohacco  almost  incessantly  supplied  by  the  frequent,  abundant,  and 
forcible  manner,  in  whieh  that  illustrious  personage  was  notoriously 
known  to  take  that  powdered  article." 

Good  heavens!  of  what  is  human  life,  the  life  of  an  emperor,  that  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  an  article,  by  a  powdered  article  !  The  "  (iivi/iae 
particula  aurae,"  the  particle  to  be  extinguished  by  an  article,  by 
a  powdered  article,  by  an  article  in  particles ;  it  is  a  fearful  thought. 

£ver<^emorable  man  t  couldst  tho«  not  have  paused  in  thy  head- 
Jong  career,  thou  '^notoriously  known  and  illustrious  personage?'* 
Hadst  tiiou  paused  under  the  primary  imposition  of  the  iron  crown ; 
hadst  thou  even  paused  in  the  embraces  of  Josephine  Beauhamais ; 
hadst  thou  paused  at  Moscow ;  before  thou  gottest  to  Moscow,  at 
Leipsio— after  Leipsicy  at  Blba;  hadst  thou  not  been  given  to 
"strong  and  unmeasured  inspirations,"  or  H«pirations,  (misprinted,  I 
presume,  by  the  Medical  Adviser:)  hndst  thou  not  turned  up  thy 
anterior  orificcF,  thy  nostrils,  "  adunc  o  naso,"  at  the  whole  world; 
hadst  thou  not  carried,  carried,  sire,  "  into  the  stomach  through  thy 
nostrils,"  that  destructive  agent  the  particles  of  the  article,  thou 
mightest  still  have  been  digging  cabbages  in  St.  Helena,  and  the  com- 
minuted division  might  stiU  have  been  trembling  with  anxiety  in  the 
posterior  fauces  <rf  Ghaiies  the  Tenth.  But  thy  life,  sire,  thy  light, 
thy  flame,  has  been  extiiaguished,  extenninnted,  mvdM  out  by  thy 
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"  frequenf ,  Rbundant,  and  forcible  manner  of  carrying"  a  pulverized 
article  into  thy  epigastric  juice,  just  as  by  thy  abundant,  frequent,  and 
forcible  manner  of  earr^'ing  that  deleterious  comminution  uf  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  of  carr^'ing  about  Europe,  sire,  the  particles  of 
that  deatractiTe  article  called  gunpowder — that  morbific  ai8organi2er 
ef  functions  and  distemperer  of  stnictural  integrity^  thou  hast  dis* 
functioned,  nnstractiaredy  extinguished^  snuffed  out,  nations,  townsj 
houses,  people,  bullocks,  and  Russians  without  measure ;  exciting 
enormous  anxiety  about  the  prsecordia,  producing  deadly  languor,  in- 
flating carcases  innumerable,  stopping  up  a  vast  number  of  cesopha- 
piso'?,  paralysing,  with  disabilities,  nerves  \^ntliout  luimher,  prostrating 
strengths  and  people,  causing  obstructions  in  all  the  jiassat^i'S,  anterior 
and  posterior ;  iiay,  in  the  very  fanros,  the  epiglottis,  the  lungs, 
putting  a  total  stop  to  strong  inhalations  and  inspirations,  and  actually 
leaving  thy  kingdom  of  Italy  in  such  a  languid  narcotic  state,  such  a 
variously  distempered  condition,  that  it  cannot  "  be  extricated  and 
released  from  its  paralysed  disabilities,''  eren  by  Attstria,  even  by  the 
Pope. 

Just  and  right  it  Js  that  be  wbo  slays  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  TIiou — thou — Kapoleon — Napoleon  the  Great,  the  noto- 
rious, knowu,  illustrious  personage;  thou  hast  slain  the  nations  with 
a  comminuted  division,  thou  hast  paralysed  them  with  pulverulence, 

with  powder,  with  the  particles  of  an  article,  a  most  deleterious,  a 
narcotic  article  *,  and  by  the  comminuted  divisions  of  the  particles  of 
an  article  thou  hast  thyself  been  slain.  Thou  art  dead,  buried,  killed 
by  snuff;  thou  art  snuffed  out:  and  thou;  now — what  art  thou? 
Dust:  snuff.  Powder  was  thy  god:  powder  was  thy  bane:  by  dust 
thou  wast  dusted  to  dealh,  and  to  dust  thou  hast  returned,  as  from 
dust  thou  didst  spring,  as  by  dust  thou  diedst,  as  dust  thou  Uest. 
'  Thus  far  the  Medical  Adviaer  is  minatory,  denunciatory,  and  im- 
peaching ;  thus  for  extends  this  prooemimn,  the  out  fit,  the  whereas,  the 
preamble,  of  his  oratio  in  Nicotlanam.  Thus  far,  moreover,  is  his 
▼ituperation,  deleterious,  and  irrestrainable,  flatulent  with  inflation, 
corrosively  acetous,  prophetic,  death-denouncing,  and  objurgatory* 
Thus  too  is  he  evidential,  probator}',  instantial ;  and,  now  he  arrives 
at  the  ratiocinating  division  of  his  oration,  becoming  argumentatire, 
hortative,  and  narcotic. 

"  There  can  be  no  more  valid  reasons  nssiirncd  for  persisting  in  the 
undeniably  hurtful  custom  of  taking  suUiY,  than  there  could  be  for 
that  of  any  other  poison  ;  and  whoever  will  inconsiderately  incur  the 
imminent  risk  of  occasioning  irremediable  and  destructive  mischief  by 
so 'baneful  a  practice,  will  find  no  admissible  excuse,  either  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  custom,  in  its  unobjected  currency,  or  in  the  transient 
gratification  and  national  benefit  attending  its  use/' 

Can  argument  be  more  impressive,  bortation  more  tender?  can  they 
be  more  narcotic,  Mr.  £dttorl  Will  you,  sir,  will  the  Times,  assign 
n  valid  reason  why  any  man  should  comminute  a  division  of  wolf's-bane, 
henbane,  dog*s-mercnry,  ?md  l^uj^-niraric,  and  then  unron^eionsly,  in- 
considerately, by  frequent,  unmeasured,  and  forcible  aspirations,  carry 
them  through  the  anterior  passages,  in  an  unobjected  currrnry  No, 
sir,  there  is  not  an  admissible  excuse  for  swallowing  poison  in  this 
pulverulent  comminution ;  not  a  shadow  of  apology,  sir,  for  a  pow- 
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dered  article  or  an  irremediable  mischief ;  and  that  ai'ticle  deleterious, 
that  practice  baneful ;  the  gratihcation  transient,  the  currency  unob« 
jected,  the  risk  iucousidcratc,  tlic  heueht  national. 

Sir,  the  man  oi  itrong  inspiratiooB  is  suicidal^  felo  dese :  he  self- 
murders  himself;  and,  to  add  to  bis  cximey  he  does  it  uncooseioiuly 
and  inconsiderately.  He  cannot  even  asrign  a  reason :  a  line  of  con* 
duct^  sir,  most  unworthy  of  a  reasoning  and  a  reasonable  being.  And 
what  docs  he  gain  by  the  way,  in  tlic  course  and  progress  of  carrying 
the  comminuted  division  of  that  deleterious  powdered  article  through 
the  anterior  passages,  and  down  the  gullet  and  into  the  stomach,  in  a 
frequent,  abundant,  and  forcible  manner?  Sir,  on  one  hand,  a  tit  ilia-, 
tion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  a  national  bcneJit,  a  transient  grntitication, 
a  compliance  with  an  unobjected  currency :  on  the  other,  acetitication, 
inflation,  prostration,  agitation,  paralyzation,  and  many  other  termi- 
nations in  atiou ;  the  hual  termination  being  in  death,  dusty  death, 
and  inhumation. 

Thus,  sir,  we  have  followed  the  Medical  Adviser  through  his  argu- 
ments^ his  threatening8»  his  logic,  his  reasoning,  and  his  Mlviees ;  and 
.now,  sir,  we  arrive  at  his  prescriptions,  at  that  which  beloncs  to  his 
character,  his  profession,  his  trade.  It  is  not  unusual  to  form  .pre-- 
sumptions ;  and  it  wa^  to  be  presumed  that  the  Medical  Adviser  waf 
what  is  called  a  medical  man.  Was  he  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  an. 
apothecary,  a  man-midwife,  or  a  druggist?  There,  sir,  was  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  how  to  choose  in  this  quinquepartite  division  of  the  tr^de, 
profession,  and  office  of  a  Medical  Adviser. 

In  pursuing  this  critical  investigation,  we  can  be  guided  only  by  in- 
iernal  evidence.  The  31cdical  Adviser  is  invisible:  we  must  decide 
from  his  language  first ;  we  must  attempt  it  at  last*  I  think,  sir,  that 
he  is  not  a  man-midwife ;  bat  the  reasons  would  be  long  to  assign, 
b  he  a  physician ;  an  M.  D.  ?  That  is  possible ;  as  I  have  observed, 
sir,  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  department  deal  largely  in  altisonant 
words,  in  an.  extensive  deficiency  of  ideas,  in  a  profound  lack  of 
thought,  in  a  complication  of  structural  grandaloquism,  and  in  what  I 
shall  call,  sir,  the  critical  law  of  substitution  ;  that  process,  gramma- 
tical, lexicographical,  onomatoprictical,  neological,  tautological,  sup- 
peditive,  and  transtultifying,  by  which  the  minuter  and  more  doubtful 
shadows  of  the  uncertain,  attenuated,  filiform,  simulacra,  images,  of 
presumed  ideas,  are,  by  processes  of  prolongation,  enlargement,  infla- 
tion, cnvclopeiaeut,  and  so  forth,  filificd,  intertcxcd,  divaricated,  superfi- 
cified,aud  vesicated,  until  they  assume  to  themselves  forms,  shapes,^ag- 
nitudes  of  vast  portent,  replete  **wjth  sound  and  fury ,  signifying  nothing." 

Sir,  the  Medical  Adviser  speaks  of  polypus,  cancer,  ulceration,  and 
mesenteric  glands.  Maybe  be  a  surgeon?  the  point  must  be  mooted  in 
chancery ;  and  as  that  will  require  some  years,  we  can  proceed  in  the. 
mean  time.  Besides,  he  cannot  be  an  anatomist ;  for  reasons  on  which 
I  shall  not  enter.  Sir,  he  is  either  a  druggist  or  an  apothecary: 
which  of  the  two  is  the  doubt ;  as  they  are  but  varieties  of  one 
fpecies.  T  think  nevertheless  that  he  is  a  druggist:  partly,  sir,  from 
his  propensity  to  the  comminutiou  of  a  diviaioo,  and  principally,  from 
the  "  powdered  article." 

This  cvideacfe  seemed  satisfaclory,  in  itself  alont-  ;  but  stronger  re- 
mains behind.  He  does  not  choose  that  any  man  should  sell  powdered 
•rtides  hut  hiiQself ;  he  would  have  a  monopoly  of  oomimnutea  division. 
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He  is  at  war  with  the  tobacconists,  the  snuff-shops,  the  snuff-grinders ; 
he  disapproves  of  the  stimulating  and  attenuating  ingredients  by  which 
that  narcotic  poison  tobacco  is  ground  into  a  powdered  article ;  he  im- 
peaches a  favourite  indulgence ;  he  has  even  impeached  the  ever-me- 
morable Napoleon  Buonaparte.* 

Bat|  sir,  he  would  Indulge  as  in  Henbane,  acoidte,  blue  monks^ 
hood  or  wDlfB-bane,  deadly  mghtsbade,  dogfi-mereniy,  tbont-applc, 
common  hemlock,  bug-agaric,pepper-agarie,  hemlock,  dropwort, waters 
hemlock,  laurel,  &c.;"  he  would  stop  our  anterior  orifices,  and  that 
tube  cesophagtts,"  with  his  own  powdered  articles,  that  he  may  have 
all  the  trade  in  comminuted  divison  to  liimself.  Sir,  I  smell  a  rat;  I 
smell  Rat's-bane  himsnlf. 

Hear  him.  Gf  ntleiiiOTi,  if  you  aro  df  terminod  to  poison  yourselves, 
unconsciously <  without  sliowiiig  a  reasuii  for  your  conduct,  "there  can 
he  no  more  valid  reason  for  persisting  in  snuff  of  tobacco,  than  in  any 
other  poison quite  the  contrary,  gentlemen.  Here  is  variety  for  you : 
renounce  Mrs.  Hardham,  abandon  Mr.  Pribourg,  and  flock  to  my  shop. 
I  will  titillate  yonr  nasal  cavities,  your  nationiU  benefits  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied. I  will  sell  you  **  unobiected  currency/'  you  shall  have  snuff 
made  of  bug-agaric,  henbane,  dog's^mercury,  and  wolf's-bane ;  and  if 
you  die,  your  death  will  no  longer  be  unconscious,  you  will  assign  a 
reason,  and  your  heirs  shall  be  satisfied  that  you  had  died  in  a  legi- 
mnte  manner,  for  your  death-dust  shall  have  been  comminuted  in  my 
big  mortar,  in  my  shop. 

Humane  beyond  the  excollence  of  .Mi  dical  Advisers,  kind,  kind, 
comminutor  of  pulverized  articles  I  BelK^ld  as^'ain,  gentlest  of  readers, 
if  yon  will  persist  in  making"  unmeasured  inspirations,  if  you  must 
carry  powders  in  an  abuiidanL  and  forcible  manner  into  youi  epiglottis, 
if  you  will''  inconsiderately  find  an  admissible  excuse  in  the  prevalence 
of  fissblon,"  the  Medical  Adviser  will  sell  you  snuft  interminable, 
comminuted  divisions  without  measure,  variety  mthout  hazard,  titil- 
lation  without  aoetification,  inflation,  or  death.   Listen  1 

**If  strongly  exciting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  can  he 
supposed,  from  its  proximity  to  ttle  brain,  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
on  that  organ,  the  purpose  may  be  answeroa  by  substances  not  less 
pnntrent  than  toharco,  and  without  any  of  its  flrloterious  qualities. " 

Open  your  ears,  open  your  snuff-boxes,  open  your  anterior  orifices, 
but  sliiit  your  oj>j£Tlottises  and  perpend.  Hasten  away  to  tiic  shop  of 
the  Medical  Adviser,  and  you  shall  have  bureau  gros,  etrenue,  canaster, 
Masulipatam,  blackguard,  Strasbarg:  "  what  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what 
purgatives  drugs  shall  you  not  have,  which  shall  moderately  irritate 
without  excoriating  your  nasal  membranes  f  comminuted  divisions  of 
a  *^  harmless  agency,  powdered  articles  with  a  secure  exemption  from 
its  pernicious  influence."  A  secure  exemption ;  think  of  that.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  you  shall  have  "  errhines  for  sternutatory  intentions,  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  minutely  ramified  expansion  of  the  ol- 
factory nerves,  and  the  raucous  memorane  of  the  nostrils."  You  shall 
sternntatc  ^nthout  acetification,  your  errhines  shall  not  disente-. 
grate  your  function, your  structural  integrity  shall  sumve  the  "  con- 
cussive  action  of  sneezing you  shall  not  die,  as  Uncle  Toby  says,' 
by  . 

**  Yes,  gentlemen,  and  your  snuffs  shall  be  the  connninuted  division, 
not  of  lienbaue,  woU'5-bane,  dog*8-mercury,  and  bug-agaric,  but  of 
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"  amonia  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form  ;  the  aroma  of  pepper,  giugcr, 
or  any  other  simple  stimulant,  mixed  with  either  powdered  chalk, 
liquorice,  or  rinnarooii."  O  true  apothecary!  Pepper  and  chalk, 
cinnamon  aud  ginger,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  will  you  aol  have  a  jolly 
red  nose?  Pepper,  ginger^  and  cinnamon  snuffs  ;  Sabean  odours,  in- 
cense-breathing snuff-boxes,  Ternate  and  Tidoie.  P  e  p  p  er  which  shall 
not  ^excoriate  the  minutely  ramified  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
on  the  mucous  membrane/'  cinnamon  sternutatories,  ginger  errhines. 
And  can  yon  doubt  the  virtue  of  ginger  in  your  anterior  orifices, 
when  yott  behold  its  active  and  stimulating  powers  in  the  posterior  ori- 
fices of  your  horses?  You  will  he  embalmed,  embalmed  alive;  you 
will  never  ucotify  :  hiflatioii  will  lieconie  unknown  ;  for  who  knows  not 
the  anti-llatiilciitiai  power  of  ciiuiamon  and  ginger,  pepper  and  cloves? 

Yet,  alasl  after  all,  we  are  but  imperfect  creatures,  and  imperfect 
are  all  our  best-laid  schemes  :  for  "  it  is  not  probable  that  the  local 
excitement  of  the  nostrils  can  ever  prove  salutary  or  advantageous 
beyond  the  momentaiy  gratification  connected  with  the  established 
hamt  of  the  practice ;  and  as  all  unnecessary  usages  are  rather 
nuisances  than  benefits,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensably  advisable 
to  abstain  from  a  custom  that  is  unsightly  in  its  appearance,  pre- 
posterous in  its  observance,  and  in  every  conceivable  view  that  can 
be  taken  of  its  effect,  much  more  likely  to  become  eventually  in- 
jurious than  useful.**  Preposterous  in  its  observance,  unsightly  in  its 
appearance,  popper  hnA  ginger,  cinnamon  and  chalk — well-a-day ! 
And  the  "  established  habit  of  the  practice  "  is  not  to  be  established 
after  all :  it  is**  indispensably  advisable  and  thus  vanish  our  short- 
lived hopes,  our  moinentHi*y  gratification  ;  our  unnecessary  usages. 
Bug-agaric  and  wolf  s-banc  are  baneful,  and  pepper  and  chalk  are 
preposterous.    Unhappy  event !  killing  reflection ! 

Still,  the  shadow  of  hope  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  For, 

in  cases  of  unyielding  lethargy  and  comatose  stupor/*  (listen  yc 
leaders  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  listen  Honourable  House,)  nasal 
stimulants  may  beneficially  co-operate  with  suitable  depletion  in  res- 
toring nervous  depression;  by  powerfully  provoking  the  concussive. 
action  of  sneezing."  Now,  therefore,  ye  lethargic  readers,  ye  co- 
matose listeners,  ye  who  letharge  over  Soutliey  and  comatise  before 
Lethbridge,  rouse  yourselves,  and  you  shall  irritate  the  minutely 
ramified  expansion,  with  **  asarum  curop^eum,  teucrium  marum, 
helleborus  albus,  and  subsulphas  hydiargyri  liavus  and  "  without 
furnishing  any  warrantry  for  that  fasliionahle  but  reprehensible  and 
unhealthy  practice  of  iuspirating  the  snuff  of  tobacco."  And  if  you 
shall  be  salivated  by  the  yellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  the  subsulphas 
hydrargyri  flavus,  it  will  form  **  a  suitable  depletion,'*  and'  you  will 
become  a  patient  of  the  Medical  Adviser;  and  what  shall  happen 
then,  the  Medical  Adviser  only  knows,  {t  is  dog's-met  cnry  alone 
which  is  impeached,  as  toliacco  is  proscribed  ;  but  you  shall  fill  your 
anterior  orifices  with  man's-mcrcury,  which  shall  not  lodge  under  the 
epiglottis,  nor  be  transmitted  to  the  gullet  and  (rsophngus,  where 
alone  the  danger  lies.  **  It  is  thr>  trnnsmission  of  the  exciting  sub 
stance  to  the  gullet  and  stomach,  that  is  denounced  as  miscMevoas 
and  reprobated  as  inadmissible/* 

K(  rider  1  the  Medical  Adviser  has  advised,  the  advice  is  done, 
fijdbhed :  the  transinission  is  inadmissible. 
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Shall  I  erittMse  fhe  Medical  Adviser^  Mt,  Editor,  as  critica  use  I 
Butabatafly  Butubatas — No,  tax,  my  candoiur  will  not  allow  me  to 
act  the  ^*  part  of  a  base  assaMin,"  as  'yoar  reviewers  do,  "  to  scatter 

about  my  anonymous  poison  like  a  wretched  hireling,  to  stab  in  the 
dark/'  No,  sir,  the  spirit  of  magnaniniity  is  higli  in  my  breast,  I 
have  detailed  the  facts  in  candour :  let  them  speak  for  theniselres. 
Lot  the  public  judge  between  ns,  sir,  between  the  Medical  Adviser 
and  the  tobacconist. 

His  language,  sir,  is  ferocious,  impeaching,  dcleterioup!,  cxcoriatiug, 
flatulent,  narcotic,  irritating,  lethargic,  and  acetifying.  Sir,  he 
writes  poison,  hug-agaric,  henbane,  wolf's-bane,  and  water-hemlock; 
he  speaks  scalpels  and  pestles,  coiTOsivc  sublimate  and  subsulphas 
hydrargyri  flavus:  the  bitterness  of  aloes  is  in  his  anterior  orifices, 
his  posterior  ones  breathe  aqnafortis,  his  gastric  juice  is  vitriol,  his 
pen  is  a  trocar,  and  his  inli  cantharides  and  prussic  acid.  Sir,  he 
has  lavished  aD  the  venom  of  his  dispensatory,  all  the  virulence  of 
his  nosology,  and  all  the  acrimony  of  his  pluraseology,  on  tobacco, 
my  darling  tobacco,  the  sweet,  the  odoriferous,  the  fragrant,  the 
virtuous  ^'ccd.  Yet  w  ill  I  not  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  lest 
I  should  be  like  unto  him. 

Sir,  I  have  studied  that  most  learned  and  profound  treatise  of 
Solomon  the  Second,  T  have  perused  the  Counterblast ;  but  the  royal 
critic  wi-ote  like  a  man,  like  a  Scotchman:  the  Medical  Adviser 
writes  like  a  druggist,  like  an  apothecary,  like  a  compounder  of  six 
draughts  every  tluree  honrs,  like  a  folder  of  powdered  articles,  like  a 
Cockney.  His  circvmvoluting  circumlocutionness  is  bred  of  ihe 
gallipot,  his  linguaggio  is  hatched  of  the  big  mortar,  Ids  pia  mater 
is  in  a  state  of  excited  excitability,  he  requires  depletion,  he  wants 
the  tonsure  upon  his  sagittaiy  suture :  bis  pencranium,  sir,  his  dura 
majker,  must  be  vesicated  with  an  emplastrum  of  that  verdant  and 
lustrous  insect  which  physicians  designate  and  name  lytta  ;  the  vulgar, 
cantharides  it  call.  In  plain  English,  sir,  the  man  is  mad,  fou,  insane, 
mat  to,  crazy. 

Bat  I  will  answer  him  as  if  he  was  sane  and  in  his  senses:  the 
Times  at  least  has  betrayed  no  demonstrations  of  insanity  hitiierto. 
Lot  him  attend.  I  advocate  the  cause  of  tobacco,  yes,  sir,  of  pul- 
verized, of  comminuted  tobacco ;  I  advocate  the  cause  of  Messrs. 
jPribourg  and  Co.,  and  of  Pohtet  and  Fribourg ;  of  Lord  Petersham 
and  of  the  Revenue,  sir ;  the  £ixchequcr,  the  Excise,  the  Costoms;  of 
yirgiaia,  of  our  ships,  our  British  seamen,  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire, of  our  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce;  sir,  I  advocate  the 
cause  of  my  own  nose,  I  am  engaged  in  the  general  cause  of  suffering 
humamty ;  I  advocate,  sir,  the  threat  nasal  cause.  A  more  important 
cause,  mi  liid,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never  came  before  this  fonrt. 
Mr.  Editor,  I  am  agitated,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  pleading 
in  my  own  chambci*s  with  a  pen  and  ink:  I  shall  take  a  pencil  and 
proceed  morn  quietly.  Nay,  I  will  proceed  philosophically,  medici- 
nally, morally,  and  politico-economically.  But,  I  find,  sir,  that  I 
must  put  it  off  till  to-morrow:  the  Medical  Adviser  has  acetified  my 
castric  juice ;  I  feel  that  my  nervous  function  is  in  a  state  of  agitated 
oabilitsr*  I  am  not  ciiol :  I  shall  be  cool  to^morrov. 
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DIARY  OF  <<A  CONSTANT  RBADfiR/' 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

"Peh,  Xsl. — ^Now  that  the  Representative  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  a  complete  failure,  it  is  amusing  to  remember  the  extravagant 
Stories  which  were  indostoionsly  propagated  about  it.  The  story  was, 
fiiat  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Amirs  had  nndertakeii  the  office  of 
Bditw-in-chiefy  aad  that  all  Uie  articles  were  to  he  submitted  to  hini^ 
and  approved  by  him,  previous  to  publication.  Tl^  ridiculous  report 
was  gravely  spread  about  town,  by  persons  who  pretended  to  the  oeit 
information,  and  who,  I  believe,  implicitly  credited  the  idle  tale  they 
circulated.  Tlio.  first  few  numbers  must,  however,  I  think,  have 
staggered  the  faith  of  these  good  believers.  Setting  aside  the  nothing- 
ness of  the  paper  in  point  of  matter,  the  slip-slop,  and  vulgarity  of  the 
style,*  must  have  coiu  inced  them  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  trivcn  his; 
imprimatur  to  the  coiaposition  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  persons  who  could  for 
&  moment  suppose  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  turned 
Editor  to  Murray  were  open  to  any  sort  of  conviction,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt 

I  noticed  in  my  Diary  of  last  month>  that  Murray  tallced  of  giving 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  (byiui  unlucky  misprint,  which  extremely  disi^ 
tressed  me,  the  name  appeared  Quackingtosh)  an  inconceivable  num- 
ber of  guineas  for  a  leading  article.  This  was  a  delightful  piece  of  ' 
humbug,  perfectly  in  Murray^s  wfiy.  He  put  a  legal  question  to  • 
number  of  persons  thus:  "Suppose  T  ^ive  Sir  James  Mackintosh  one 
thousand  eruineas  for  a  leading  article,  will  the  Courier  in  that  case 
have  a  right  to  copy  it,  or  will  it  not  be  liable  to  an  action?**  One 
man  replied,  that  he  conceived  there  were  no  grounds  for  such  an 
apprehension,  for  he  thought  that  the  Courier  would  not  copy  such  a 
treasure  for  a  thousand  guineas. 

—  Our  countrywomen  delight  in  upbraiding  us  irith  want  of  gal- 
lantry, and  are  never  weary  of  referring  us  to  the  French,  as  the  truo 
models  of  politeness.  If  we  are  to  believe  Madame  de  Genlis,  (and  if 
the  can  be  trusted  in  any  thing,  which  is  rather  questionable,  it  is  iu 
her  view  of  manners,)  our  he-neighbours  have  not  much  the  advantage 
of  us  in  point  of  what  the  ladies  call,  par  excellence,  good  breedin|f. 

*  The  supeifiQe  scribes  of  die  Representative!  who  promised  to  delieht  us  with  the 
tiioughta  which  spaxlded  with  dielr  champagne,  and  who  boeiC  their  Opew-hosMt 

have  enriched  our  written  language  witli  some  new  graces  in,  we  must  prestune,  the 
weiyliut  style  of  elegance.  Every  thing  is  with  tlieni  "  a  bundle,"  Rousseaa  is  called 
**  a  hundU  of  atFectation  ;"  and  I  read  the  other  day  of  "  a  bundle  of  sour  malignants.** 
Theee  heautics  are  from  the  pea  of  a  worthy  wha  signs  himself  A.  D.,  for  A  Dance,  I 
suppose.  The  writer  of  tlie  leading  articles  says,  that  tbr-  pnllci  officers  of  !Mf  xico, 
**  rule  occasionally  on  the  top  of  thmr  commission."  The  omamar  is  about  on  a  level 
uvUi  the  phraseologj.  Theaa  are  blemishes  which  one  wmud  never  thhik  of  notieing  in 
t  piper  tfiat  poeirsinrt  WXf  one  substantial  merit,  but  when  we  see  great  pretension  and 
mfinite  emptiness,  we  are  provoked  to  descend  to  minute  criticism,  which  is  indeed  the 
<MiW  criticism  under  which  a  publication  of  this  kind  comes,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it 
wmi  i^ieh  -Teesoik  can  grapple.  Cm  would  et  loon  think  of  vguing  with  •  neiir* 
bom  babe  of  Murray's;  and  all  that  we  look  to  is,  that  it  is  decently  dressed,  and 
clean  and  wholf-some,  so  as  not  to  give  offence.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  a  slovenly 
^nit,  perfectly  innocent  it  is  trUe,  but  by  no  means  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  smelling 
dissgiieedbly  of  pap.  -  "        -  , 
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It  18  impossible,  I  ihink,  to  read  this  dismal  lamentation  witliont  a 
smile.  It  cousolatorily  shows  that  beasts^  bruteSy  and  savages,*  are 
not  confined  to  this  country:  we  have,  I  fear,  corrupted  the  French  by 
our  examples,  and  made  them  as  rsde  as  osis^Tes. 

^Towards  the  end  of  June,  (1821,)  I  dined  with  thirteen  p^nons, 
fmoniFBt  whom  were  four  peers,  two  marshals  of  fVance,  and  three: 
^nerah  ;  amongst  the  peers  tliere  were  two  dukes.  Before  dinner  F. 
remained  three-quarters  of  an  hoar  in  the  drawinfr-room  with  the 
whole  of  this  party,  who  were  in  their  own  way  very  polite  to  me,  while 
I  received  their  attentions  witls  fjreat  good-will.  T  whs  f^eatod  betwixt 
two  peers  at  dinner  :  I  h^ul  no  trouble  in  taking  my  share  in  the  con- 
versation, for  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  politics,  and  addressed  their 
conversation  to  their  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  We 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  after  tlinuer,  and  at  tiie  inoment  I  was, 
fitting  down,  /  smw  with  surprise,  that  all  the  dukes  and  peers  had 
escaped  from  me  ;  each  of  them  took  hold  of  an  arm-chair,  dragged 
it  after  him,  approached  his  neighbour,  and  thus  formed  a  circle  In 
tihe  middle  of  the  room,  I  was  thus  lefit  qmte  alone,  with  a  semicircle 
of  backs  turned  towards  me  ;  to  be  sure,  I  saw  the  faces  of  the  other 
half  of  the  party.  I  thought  at  first  they  had  seated  themselves  so  to 
play  at  those  little  lEjames  that  require  such  an  arranj^emcntj  and  found 
it  very  natural  and  proper,  but  it  was  no  such  thing;  it  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  most  diHicult  qnostions  of  state  policy. 
Every  one  became  a  noisy  orator, bawled  out  liis  npiaions,  interrupted 
his  neighbour,  quarrelled  and  talked  till  he  got  hoarse  ;  they  must  all 
have  been  in  a  precious  state  of  perspiration.  It  was  a  correct 
picture  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  great  deal  worse, 
for  theM  was  no  presidents  I  had  a  great  mind  to  play  the  part  of 
one,  and  to  call  them  to  order,  but  I  had  no  bell,  and  my  feeble  voice 
hould  mi  hwe  heen  heard*  [Diffidence,  diffidence,  mere  diffidence  ] 
This  clamour  and  confusion  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
when*  I  left  the  dfawing-room,  delighted  with  having  received  the  firsi 
lesson  of  the  new  customs  of  society,  and  the  new  code  of  French 
l^allantry — of  that  politeness  which  has  rendered  us  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  I  confess,  that  dnv/n  to  this  moment,  I  had  very  iuado- 
quate  notions  of  all  these  things.  " — Vol.  vii.  p.  2. 

We  must  receive  this  picture  with  some  allowance,  because  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  iiuugiue  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  though  very 
amusing  on  ^aper,  is  rather  a  bore  in  society ;  for,  by  her  own  con- 
hfoAomi  she  importunes  honest  men  to  fast  on  Fridays  and  Satacdaysj 
itnd  to  do  a  thousand  and  one  other  disagreeable  things  not  to  be 
named,  except  in  homilies ;  and  doubtless,  by  some  attempts  of  thes^ 
kinds,  the  caused  all  those  dukes  and  peers  to  escape  from  her  ;  each 
dragginc^  his  am>«iiair  after  him.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of 
the  fact,  that  her  complaint  of  the  altered  style  of  society  is  generally 
well  founded.  Tlie  French  now  give  parties  in  the  English  fashion, 
for  any  purpose  but  conversation,  which  is  impossible;  tliey  fill  their 
rooms  instead  of  seeing  their  friends.  This  arrangement,  which  put^ 
talent  hors  de  combat,  is  ot  course  grievous^ly  deplored  by  Madame  de 


-  *  Tbesi?  are  the  tides  by  which  iine  ladies  da  mi  scruple  to  describe  he-aaimaU, 
€baX  Ail  in  the  little  attentionB, 
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OenliB,  and  the  perhaps  consequent  decline  in  the  powers  of  pleasing 
tt  the  mto»  inepires  her  with  the  greatest  alanne ;  indeed,  to  sneli  aa 
extent  are  her  rears  aroused  hythis  portrait,  tot  as  such  she  regards  it, 
that  she  safs:  When  they  (Frenchmen)  are  without  gracefulness  and 
gaiety,  itis  SO  much  against  nature,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  ikeeomntrff 
should  be  declared  in  danger."  Here,-  in  England^  on  the  other 
hand,  were  grarc  sinners  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  grncefiilnesS 
and  c:airt3%  tho  prodigy  T^'onld  iufaiiibly  provoke  a  similar  apprehension 
aiid  outcry ;  nay,  we  qncstiou  whetlier  the  prophets,  in  such  a  case^ 
would  Hio\i  short  of  threaUiiiiiig  us  with  the  end  of  the  world. 

2nd. — This  advertisement  appears  in  the  Representative  of  to-day: 
^TuE  Lady  who  sat  in  a  box  near  the  stage  of  Coveut  Garden 
Theatre,  on  Monday  evening,  is  assured  of  the  service,  admiration,  and 
itemsl  dcnrotion,  of  the  gentleman  in  black,  wltom  slie  dtd  the  honour 
to  distinguish  for  a  moment.  As  he  has  been  uasueeessfol  in  aU  his 
Imiious  enquiries  to  ascertain  het  Residence,  he  entreats,  with  the  great* 
est  respect,  that  she  will  go  to  the  masquerade  at  the  Argyll  I^oms, 
ticxt  Monday  ;  and  if  the  lady  be  kind  enough  to  w6ar  a  pink  domino 
and  Spanish  hat,  with  white  feathers,  he  cnrinot  fail  to  rccoi^^ni^e  her." 

Murray  promised  us  an  immaculate  paper,  and  see  how  he  keeps  his 
word.  Why,  this  advertisement  is  downrii^ht  pnw-paw;  and  the 
spotless  journal  is,  after  all.  no  better  than  a  go-between  for  affairs  of 
gallantry,  a  couvenieut  nieiiium  for  the  contrivance  of  filthy  assisrna^ 
tions.  I  blush  like  a  blue  dog  when  I  write  these  words.  And  this 
abomination  is  wrought,  tliis  scandal  b  brought  on  the  land,  bythd 
most  orthodox  of  God's  l>oolc8elIe»!  An  advertisement  for  a  JMt 
appears  in  the  columns  of  the  scrupulous  Mti  Murray's  paper!  All 
"ntchfield-street,  Thornhaugh-street,  and  the  purlieus  of  fltzroy'^ 
square,  will  go  Uuronging  in  pinlc  domino  and  Spanish  hat,  with  wliit^ 
feathers,  to  a  naughty  masquerade,  at  the  particular  request  of  The 
iiepresentative— the  journal  tii^t  was  to  represent  aU  the  inaooenee  of 
the  land! 

—  I  don't  know  any  place  from  which  a  sneer  at  humanity  comes 
with  so  il!  a  grace  as  from  the  Bench.  Our  laws  are  in  themselves 
sufficiently  barbarous,  and  it  shocks  one  to  discover  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  a  corresponding  spirit  in  the  administrators  of  them.  In 
giving  effect  to  the  niw,  a  judge  may  ofleft  be  eom|»e1ied  to  Asregard 
hnmanity,  hwt  I  Icnow  of  no  duty  tltat  can  oblige  him  to  scoff  at  it 
Every  body  is  perfectly  aware,  that  humanity  has  lately  been  made  a 
eant,  and  it  has  consequently  become  the  bad  fashion  and  bad  logid 
of  the  day  to  treat  all  hUmamty  as  cant,  but  we  don't  loolc  for  fashions 
in  the  ermine,  nor  do  we  expect  to  hear  the  slang  sneer  of  the  club 
proceeding  from  the  judgment  seat. 

An  application  was  made  the  other  day  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
for  tlie  enlarcrenieiit  of  the  time  for  the  return  of  a  writ,  (capias  ad 
satisfacietidum,)  on  the  f(round  that  the  defendant  was  confined  to 
bis  bed.  The  application  was  made  by  the  bail,  who  contended  that 
the  defendant  was  not  in  a-  state  to  be  surrendered.  Mr.  iiaron 
Harrow  said,  that  **  the  case  was  something  similar  to  one  which  he 
had  experienced  when  first  ho  came  to  the  bar.  There  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  surrender  a  very  respectable  merchant,  who,  from  an  extras 
ordinary  press  of  misfortunes,  had  become  unable  to  meet  bis 
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denuwda.  He  waa  extremely  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  be  broogbt  Into 
Court  on  a  litter.  It  was  remarked  at  tbe  timo,  that  it  was  only  to 
be  equalled  by  the  case  of  tlie  Merchant  of  Venice,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  became  indispensably  necessary  that  he  should  be  ren- 
dered." This  I  quofo  only  to  show  Mr.  Barou  Garrovv*s  opinion  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  ca^ie.  Yestesday  the  matter  (Doyle  v.  Rose) 
came  on  again,  and  the  Court  heU,  tluit  tlie  application  for  time  must 
he  refused.  The  conclusion  was  »loul)tIcss  just,  but  my  quarrel  is  with 
the  sentimenld  which  accompanied  it.  Mr.  Baron  Graham  ou  this 
occasion  resembled  Solomon,  at  least  in  one  particular;  like  tb» 
msest  of  men  he  had  a  fling  at  those  who  go  bail  for  their  neighbours.^ 
This  really  humane  and  kind-hearted  gentleman  wound  up  his 
judgment  nfith.  this  micharaeteristic  remarks— 

If  tliere  were  any  circumstances  of  cruelty  or  hardship  in  requiring 
this  surrender  of  the  defendant's  person,  it  must  rest  with  the  bail. 
.They  thought  proper  io  arrest  the  course  of  common  law  by  the 
INOPPORTUNE  interference,  to  the  iujury  of  tlie  plaintilfe  claims,  &c." 
**  Inopportune  interference  ! "  Solomon  has  condemned  hail  in  various 
ways,  but  never  in  such  felicitous  words.  It  is  inopportnne  inter' 
/erence,  according  to  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  to  stay  for  one  moment  the 
Jcsirahlc  consummation  of  consigning  a  man  to  a  prison,  and  in  this 
particular  case  the  Interference  was  the  more  Inopportune  as  it  was 
jezerted  in  ^Tour  of  a  sick  man* 

i  "S/St.  Baron  Garrow  had  his  sneer  at  the  tendeme99  and  hmnianiiff 

of  the  bail.  It  is  always  good  now  to  sneer  at  tenderness  and  huma" 
nity.  He  declared^  justly,  no  doubt,  that  no  inhumanity  could  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  plaintiff.  He  merely  pressed  for  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  tbe  alternatives — the  surrender  of  the  hody,  or  the 
paymont  of  costs.  If  tho  form(*r  shocked  the  humanity  of  the  hnil, 
they  might  perform  the  litter,  aiid  thus  avoid  any  outrage  ou  their 
tenderness."  These  sneers  at  the  humanity  and  teudeniess  of  the  bail, 
seem  to  me  perfectly  unnecessary  to  the  exposition  of  the  law,  and 
also  extremely  impolitic.  The  frequent  demand  for  bail  is  one  of  liie 
greatest  evik  of  the  BngLish  law,  and  it  is  most  miscliievous  to  dis- 
lM>urage  men  by  scoifo  and  sarcasms  from  becoming  bail,  when  on  every 
insignificant  occasion  a  man  In  this  country  is  required  to  give  balL 
In  this  case  two  individuals  bail  a  sick  friend,  arrested  on  mean€  pro- 
cess— a  process  on  which  there  should  be  no  arrest ;  and  on  whidi 
there  is  no  arrest  in  countries  that  do  not  boast  so  much  as  ouis 
of  the  liberty  of  the  fiuhject.  One  jnds^e  reprehends  their  inop- 
portune interferenee,  aiui  another  taunts  thom  tor  not  paying  the  debt. 
What  is  the  consequence?  That  these  persons,  and  many  others  who 
have  seen  how  they  have  been  treated,  make  a  resolution  never  a?ain 
to  ex]>ose  themselves  to  such  observation^  by  becoming  bail  for  a 
friend. 

,  5^A.— The  John  Bull  of  tills  day  has  a  howl  on  its  favourite  subject 
of  alaim  and  lamentatlon^the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes.  It 


•  Soloinon  loses  no  opportunity  of  having  a  flinr;  at  men  who  go  bail,  which  he  ma- 
nifestly regards  as  an  extreme  and  dangerous  foolishness :  "  TaJie  his  garment," 
■  be,  «•  who  ift  surety  for  a  stranger."— Prov.  c.  20,  v.  16.   Again :  "  B«  not  tlwm 
of  Umul  dist  are  sureties  for  debd."— PMnr«  c.  99,  v.  $5*  Sdomon's  adnca  wooU 
jnake  a  gpod  man,  in  the  City  mom  of  tbe  pbnwe. 
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promises  to  i^ive  instancns  of  the  melancholy  ttfocts  of  *'  convcrtinj^ 
cobblers  into  controversial  politicians,"  (a  tine  alliteration,)  and  it' 
begins  by  citing  the  frightful  example  of  an  ad\'ertisini?  chimney-sweeper, 
who  talks  of  his  profession,  and  invites  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  call 
an  kim  ai  kU  reMene^,  This  Is  very  dreadlnly  but  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  unhinge  eoeiety.  The  writer  then  quotes  a  speech  made  at  a 
late  meeting  of  kboarere  at  Manchester,  and  jeers  the  orator  for 
Slaving  complained  of  taxation.  "  Why/'  says  tiie  sapient  critic^ 
"  the  spouting  booby,  in  all  probability,  never  paid  one  sixpenny  wortli 
of  taxes  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence."  Really  it  would  not 
be  amiss  if  the  loyal  formalist  were  to  acquire  a  little  of  that  know- 
ledg^e,  the  diffusion  of  which  so  naturally  alarms  him.  He  has  ob- 
viously to  learn  that  the  consumer  pays  taxes  in  every  article  which 
he  purchases.  The  begjcrar,  when  he  buys  his  two-penny  loaf,  pays 
taxes.  The  John  Bull  ridicules  the  title  of  honourable  gentleman, 
which  tlie  labourers  of  the  Manchester  meeting  bestowed  on  each 
other.  I  am  sorry  that  they  exposed  themselves  to  this  ridicule,  which 
18  too  applicable.  They  are  labourers,  and  tliey  might  as  well  call 
themselves  noble  lords,  and  dukes,  as  hdwmrMe  gentlemen.  There 
is  the  appearance  of  a  misan  ambilion  in  this,  and  they  should  remark 
that  all  unallowed  assumptions  render  the  parties  ridiculous.  For 
this  reason  titles  above  the  conditions  of  men  are  bestowed  in  derision, 
and  by  none  more  commoTily  than  by  the  lower  rlnsses,  who  do  not 
want  perception  of  the  ludicrous.  Let  our  labourers  call,  at  their 
future  meetings,  themselves  what  they  are,  labourers,  and  let  them  be 
assured  that  their  proudest  distinction  will  consist  in  the  intelligence 
which  they  display  in  that  humble  but  respectable  character.  Their 
reported  speecuies,  printed  as  coming  from  Mister  this,  and  Mister 
that,  have  not  the  interest  in  the  re^er's  eye  which  they  would  have 
if  they  purported  to  proceed  from  John  Dobeon,  a  weaver,  and 
Timothy  Hodges,  a  ploughman.  The  lower,  indeed,  the  speakers  are 
in  station,  the  more  striking  will  be  the  effect  of  their  arguments. 
Foppery  and  affectation  will  only  keen  out  of  sight  tlieir  true  impor-' 
tance,  and  render  them  the  subjects  or  ridicule. 

6ih. — Read  the  last  Blackwood.  There  is  in  thi^'  number  an  article 
on  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  in  which  I  find  this  impudent  assertion. 
The  Reviewer  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Moore  in  his  bioc^raphical  capacity: 
**  Every  body  sees  what  his  (Mr.  M.'s)  own  opinions  and  scnlimcnts 
are ;  and  while  he  has  deceived  no  one,  he  has,  as  a  biographer, 
endeavoured  to  present  the  subject  of  his  memoir  in  as  favourable 
« light  ae  poeeihle/'  p.  1^1.  This  glaring  misrepresentation  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  article  is  executed.  The  writer 
sat  down  with  the  resolution  of  praising  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan, 
because  all  the  rational  and  well-informed  world  has  agreed  to  con- 
demn it,  and  he  has  performed  his  task  with  an  honesty  and  modesty 
worthy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  himself,  and  with  a  dulness  which  is 
admirably  calculated  to  protect  his  absurd  misrepresentations  from 
detection,  for  I  question  whetlier  any  but  a  "  constant  reader"  like 
myself  could  win  his  way  throuf;!!  these  prosy  pages.  Every  body 
knows  very  well  that  Mr.  Moore,  instead  of  having  "  endeavojued  to 
present  the  subject  of  his  memoirs  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible," 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  dispaiagiug  the  talents  of  Sheridan,  and 
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defaB9iig]ii»is|iafacte;  he  hat  daacribed  Mw  w  n  liar,*  at  a  traathwr" 
W  fkieidyt  «•  s  paUesty  if  not  a  omtenled  eackold,^:  as  a  coamr 
Inrffcon^  deligliliitg  in  proetkal  jokes,  sach  as  lacerating  a  mai^a  fiiea 
with  braken  crockery  for  sport,  and  terrifying  two  ladies,  unprotected 
foreigners,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  as  an  jsipadiaat  for  gallantry  I 
as  all  this,  and  much  more,  (which  I  have  not  leisure  to  instance,)  that 
,  is  contemptible  well  as  bad,  has  Mr.  Moore  piiinted  Sheridan,  and 
yet  this  Blackwood,  with  all  the  sobriety  and  gravity  ot  duliies!?,  tells 
its  patient  readers  that  Mr.  Thoiaas  iVloore  "  has  endeavoured  to 
present  the  subject  of  his  meniuii  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible 
llie  truth  being  that  the  giealer  part  of  the  ill  which  iloore  uiiiims  or 
insiaaatef  of  Sheridan^  rests  entirely  on  his  own  gratuitoiis  ameriainiy 
or  an  bis  nalkioas  oonjecttties  ai^d  isjoripaB  smndciona..  Bi(t  why 
alMNiJd  I  dmU  oa  aach  aatariovs  trotlw  t  b  not  w.  M ooia  carmitly 
galled  the  calumniator  of  Sheridan  I  My  oaly  object  in  aotieing  tha  no- 
toriously false  c  haracter  given  to  the  Memoirs  by  Blackwood,  is  to  aham 
what  egregious  fools  he  must  suppose  his  readers  to  be,  when  ho  aaa 
venture  to  take  such  liberties  with  their  anderstandingB  as  to  palm  oa 
tliem  these  monstrous  absurdities. 

I  cannot  resist  copyin?  a  tid-]>it  of  twaddle,  which  occurs  in  this 
paper.  The  writer  asks,  how  did  the  Prince  in  the  end  treat  Sheridan  ? 
and  answers  the  query  thus,  in  the  exact  language  of  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Slipslop:  We  will  btaic  at  uncu  our  own  opiuioa,  JUbx  as  am 
fiOTAL  H|6SVMa»  M  A  OSJfTLSllAN,  OUOaT  TO  BAYS  OOIO,*'  (Bic  Im 
mg')  p.  117. 

The  «vt)iQr  of  Tha  Naval  Skc^h  Bmk  haa  abtemd  ob  tha 
lidiculoqa  glanders  which  landsmen  CNimmit)  whan  they  meddle  with 
nautical  matters.  There  is  an  amusing  example  ia  pointy  in  an  article 
aaUed  the  Country  Curate,  in  Blaakwood.  Tiie  spectator  describes  a 
storm  on  the  Kentish  Coast ;  a  vessel  is  seen  in  the  direction  of 
Pungeness,  urjh  i  the  contradictory  circumstances  thus,  elaborately 
detailed :  "  She  had  succeeded,  apparently,  in  working  out  before  the 
storm  had  reached  its  height;  and  now  having  secured  sea-room, 
was  endeavouring  to  sciid,  either  for  the  Downs  or  the  Hiver.  Her 
top-gallant  masts  were  all  struck ;  the  only  sail  hoisted  was  the  fore- 
top  saily  aad  thai  elose  laelpd;  under  whkh  she  made  way,  rapidly 
inaeed,  hul  not  witheat  faUtng  every  moment  faster  and  faater  ta 

'  *    My  fn&oAf  Mr.  lU^rs,  1im  heard  hiu  (SliendaB)  on  two  iaSmA  ootaiioMk 
declare,  that  he  had  written  every  word  of  the  Stranger  from  beginning  to  end,  and 

OS  his  vanity  could  not  be  much  interested  in  such  a  claim^  it  is  possible  that  there  tvas  at 
least  some  virtual  foundation  tor  it*"  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Moore  i  w^d  this  14 
*'  presenting  the  Mbject  of  liis  menuwn  in  as  ftmnmble  s  light  as  possible"  with  a 
vengeance ! 

t  *'  It  was  suspected,  indeed  i  know  not  with  what  justice^  that  in  advising  Mr.  Fox, 
as  he  ^Sheridan)  ia  said  to  have  done,  about  the  year  1800,  to  recede  frotm  public  lif^ 
fJtogedier,  he  was  actuated  hy  a  wish  to  sssoeeil  Mm  in  the  repifoeptation  of  Wes^* 
inm<;ter,  and  liad  already  set  oB  foot  lome  private  qegodaticiv  tofwwds  that  object." 
Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan, 

i  "  Some  months  before  her  (MtB.  Sheridan's)  death,  whao  6h«ndM|  Ind  %e«a 
describing  to  her  and  Lord  Edward  a  beautiful  French  giri  irhicm  he  had  latel]f  iMa« 
and  added,  that  she  put  him  strongly  in  mind  of  what  hie  own  wife  had  been  in  the 
^st  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  Mrs,  Sheridan  turned  to  Lord  Edward  and  said,  with 
a  mdancholy  smile :  *  I  riioald  like  you  to  »any  that  pAI***  Moon^t  Life  of 
fiJIisridaii* 
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kewurd,  [oinem  th»t  thtfe  datoriW  as  «««ibf*9i|**3  It:  was,  in 
tiwthyiiifmiAst  that  If  .she  persisted  la  going  on,  aha  mast  ma  aahora: 
several  inilaa  oa  tlus  sida  of  Deal ;  [obsenra  that  ahe  has,  threa  Uaea: 

ahovc,  secured  scai-room  enough  to  aUaV'Of  her  scudding  for  the  Ddwn» 
or  tba  Biver  IJ  and  of  that  her  crew  appeared  to  be  as  i'uUy  convinced 
At)  those  who  watched  her  from  the  land/'  [and  yet  they  seuddedJ] 

**  She  was  now  abroa'^t  of  Folkstone,  with  a  Imn  icano  rii»-ht  on  shore^ 
and  herself  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  froia  the  breakers  [s^ain» 

note  that  she  has  secured  sea-room  to  scud.]  An  attempt  was 

now  made  to  bear,  but  it  failed.    [So,  their  scud*liiii<  ii:is  eoine  to  this 
then,  they  were  scnJdmg,  it  seems,  ram-stani  ou  shore  !j    The  ship 
[[what  is  that  ?3  round,  and  drove  towards  thp  shore  with  a 
vakcity  whudi  eaaaed  me  to  abut  luy  eyes,  that  I  mifrht  e^scap^  at  kasti; 
the  horror  of  seeing  her  strike^  But  she  did  not  atrilU.'  Two  anehora^ 
were  let  go  at  oaee  from  the  howv    By-  little  short  of  a  Bdraale^  .thay 
held    [eai^tal  ground  tackle  tliey  must  hava^  hiidy  and  precious  holdui([f 
groond ;  the  vessel,  right  before  the  wind,  was  under  her  fore^top  sail 
all  this  time,  with  the  j^le  blowing  on  the  shore.]    After  a  lull,  the 
ifale  increase*!  to  a  tremondous  hurricane,  the  curate  goes  out  to  see; 
how  the  sliij)  i'ares,  and  beholds  her  wrecked  in  the  breakers;  but 
notwitiistanding  that  she  is  a,  mile  and  a  half  trom  the  shore,  that  the 
wind  is  howling  and  the  sea  roaring^,  he  hfmrs  a  sort  of  reading  noise 
from  the  wreck,  when  she  breaks  up.  Tltiss  almost  equals  MuueJiausen, 
who  says  that  whea  ha  was  a  few  miles  above  the  «arth>  the  world 
looked  no  bif  gar  thaii  •  gralii  of  mstwrd-seed,  and.  Uie  laea  and 
waiBcii  on  it  aotmiicli  larger  than  a  common-sized  haaei  nuL  hear, 
the  breaking  np  of  a  wreoky  at  a  aula  and  a  half  distaaee,  amidst  the. 
deafeniag  vaar  of  a  tempest,  was  a  feat  in  acoustics  parallel  to  that 
of  the  great  traveller  in  optiea*    Any  body  who  has  the  sliubtest  idea- 
of  nautical  matters,  will  perceive  that  the  whole  of  the  description- 
whieh  I  h;ive  copied,  is  a  ti^^suc  of  roTitradictions.    The  ship  is  said  to 
have  secured  sea-room  to  scud,  whei  ea'=?  it  turns  out  that  she  is  close 
on  a  lee  shore,  and  that  instead  oi  srnililiiig  she  must  have  been  [^sup-. 
pasing  that  she  was  not  maimed  by  KdinhurghGockuios]  close  U&uled* 
and  endeavouring  to  claw  oS.  under  her  top-sail. 

lOMw—- Whea  at  the  bar,  Ganov  was  mneh  more  lamed  for  hia 
skiD  In  cfosa-exaittiBatloa,  than  for  his  legal  knowledge.  Many, 
kidienma  atones  are  told  of  bia  deficlenoies  in  the  latter  partioalar,, 
among  wbieb  the  followliig  ia  not  the  least  drolls— Once  upon  a  time>: 
having  occasion  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of-LcNrdsy  apon  a* 
(|De8tion  requiring  some  rather  difficult  research,  Garrow  requested  a 
learned  friend  to  furnish  him  with  authorities  upon  the  f?nl>j'vt.  This 
his  friend  did, but,  unluckily  for  Garrow,  instead  of  rof  rrinL^  to  the. 
reporters  and  writers  by  their  names  at  length, he  referred  to  tiiem,  as 
is  usual  in  writing,  by  their  abbremtiona;  so  that  wbpn  the  learned  bar- 
rister, who  was  not  conversant  with  cither,  had  to  quote  learned, 
customs — Ist,  Cowper*s  Reports  (written  1  Cow. ;)  for  example,  h?. 
deaiiad  the  ilaasa  to  kok  to  oaaCow  far  the  law;  Ut  tba  ^ftnd. 

■  ■■nt.  11.   I  I  I  !      m  IH-.1« 

•  •  To  scud  is  to  Bail  right  before  the  wind,  consequently  a  vessel  on  a  lee  shore 
Mw  waiM,  iuU«M  Indeed  hm  port  is  tokewwd,  wlueh  it  eo«  the  cmb  wppoeed 
begs. 
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Bulstiode,  (written  2  Buls.)  he  triumphantly  cited,  two  Bulls  for  one 
Cow ;  he  spoke  of  a  Crow^  aod  be  adduced  two  Kids  (for  2  Kid.) 
in  support  of  his  argument.  The  noble  Lwde  stared^  and  nwrfeUed 
€zoeemngly  what  hiad  given  m  hucofie  a  torn  to  the  Attorney  Geae- 
YaFs  dkcWse ;  while  the  lawyew^  who  perceived  hto  nietake,  hutghed 
at  the  blunder ;  but  Garrow  never  suspected  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  astomsbment  of  one  half  of  the  audience,  and  of  the  mirth  of  tiia 
other.  He  rested  perfectly  assured  that  his  cows  and  btrHs  ,  and  crow» 
and  kids,  were  the  names  of  excellent  authorities,  and  scpirYed  well 
satisfied  with  himself  for  the  learninj^  and  research  he  had  displayed. 

1  lik, — ^The  newspapers,  which  deal  in  any  thing  but  netvs,  and  are 
always  raking  up  some  threadbare  story  or  other,  have  lately  been 
treating  their  readers  with  examples  of  the  ambiguities  of  punctuation, 
and  of  couae  flie  ^  Ibis  redihii^'  has  tmed  up  among  the'  illnsirn-' 
tions.  nere  is  one  example  not  so  tirite>  and  almost  as  good.  Adam, 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  being  consvlted  on  the  exnedleney  of  putting 
Edward  the  Second  to  death,  answered,  ^£dwardum  regem  occidere 
nolite  timere  Inmnm  est.''  With  a  comma  after  moHte  it  would  be 
dissuasive ;  with  one  after  oecidere,  and  another  after  timere,  it  is 
per9imp!ve.  The  priest  knew  whore  to  stop,  the  regicides  did  not : 
instead  of  the  commas  after  iwlite  and  tiMere^  they  put  a  period  or 
full  stop  to  the  King's  existenre. 

\Zth. — The  John  Bull,  which  has  very  ably  and  honourably  to 
itself,  resisted  the  persecution  of  Kean,  on  the  principle  that  the  public 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals  of  performers,  has  now  carried 
the  iaqnisition  it  has  justly  condemned,  a  step  fiirtfaer,  and  taken 
cognisance  in  its  holy  office  of  the  ftuth  of  siagm.  Ynterday  it  at- 
tacked Mr.  Braham  for  singing,  tliat  he  knows  his  Redeenittr  Mves,*^ 
when,  in  fact,*'  says  the  consistent  sciihe,  if  he  have  any  veli^on 
at  all,  he  believes  no  such  thing,'*  by  which  the  writer  means  to  say 
that  Mr.  Braham  is  of  the  Jewish  faith,  if  of  any  faith  at  all.  Mr. 
Braham  writes  a  letter  in  the  papers  of  this  day,  asserting  that  he  is 
a  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church ;  but,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  Jew,  the  attack  of  the  John  Bull  was  sheer  nonsense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  scribe  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  writing,  for  Mr.  Braham  never  does  sing  tliat 
he  knows  that  his  Redeemer  liveth,''  as  the  song  is  a  woman's  song ; 
and  if  he  did  sing  it,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  Jew's  ezniesring 
this  sentiment,  for  the  words  are  irom  Job,  and  were  nttered  befoie 
the  advent  of  our  Samnr:  a  Jew  may,  theiefors,  consistently  with 
his  religion,  adopt  them,  and  breathe  &em  with  as  mnch  sincerity  of 
faith,  as  the  pattern  Christian  who  pours  forth  weekly  calumny  in  tbe 
John  Bull.  Mr.  Braham,  in  his  letter,  instead  of  observing  on  the 
blunders  of  his  enemy,  simjily  corrects  the  misrepresentation  as  to  his 
religion,  and  gratilies  tlie  vanity  of  his  assailant  by  spcakinij;  of  him 
as  a  talented  writer,  and  ackiiowledging  his  superior  prowess  in  mis- 
chief. Mr.  Braham  was  touched  in  a  tender  point,  and  he  complains 
with  more  nature  than  policy.  To  compliment  these  gentlemen  on 
tliar  powers  of  woimding  is  not  the  way  to  check  their  aasaaltk 
There  is  nothing  so  gratifying  to  them  as  the  cry  of  the  stricken  party, 
which  announces  the  success  of  tlie  blow.  Tliis  is  so  well  understood 
by  people  in  general,  that>  wlien  attacked  even  by  the  keenest  and 
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jastest  ridicule,  they  loudly  coiRleinn  tiie  wit  under  which  they  secretly 
writhe,  as  vulgar  and  contempt  i  hie  ribaldry;  if  the  stricture  he  in  a 
serious  vein  it  is  styled  coarse  abuse.  A  confession  of  power  iu  the 
assailant  is  in  mry  case  tfifoidedy  anil  vulgar  riMdry  and  coarse 
tiute  axe  ilM  shielai  all  ftttaeks,  jntt  or  nnjiist.  -Few  penons 

could  have  mado  we  of  th»  now-estobliBlMd  deteflifo  vitoperotlvo 
Tocabnlary  with  more  propriety  than  Mr.  Braham  on  this  occasiooy 
fat  it  wonld  have  really  applied  to  the  language  ol  the  attack.  Ho 
has,  however,  defended  himself  in  a  different  manner,  and  has  been 
ably  seconded  by  a  comment  which  the  New  Times  appended  to  his 
letter — a  comment  thorout{lily  according  with  tho  gentlemanly  spirit 
in  which  that  paper  is  conducted  when  its  ablo  editor  is  free  from  the 
bitter  and  blinding  influence  of  political  hostility,  which  is  now,  thank 
Heaven,  every  where  dying  away. 

iOth. — I  8ee  in  the  Obituary  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of 
a  gentleman,  aged  72,  who  dM  (tf  a  fall  on  the  iee»  whilst  diding ! 
'  Boys  willhehojvJ 

It  is  well  known  that  our  Fordgn  Seeretary  never,  for  any  conri- 
deratloii  m  the  world,  foregoee  a  jesti  If  there  ie  an  opportunity  for 
a  pun,  A  sarcasm,  or  a  sneer,  out  it  comes ;  nb  matter  what  the  occa- 
sion is,  or  who  the  party.  This  is  doubtless  all  very  pleasant,  but  not 
very  politic.  The  time  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when  Mr.  Canning 
will  want  friends,  nnd  when  he  will  tind  hosts  of  ciu'iiiies.  Of  his 
skill  in  making  the  latter,  many  stories  are  told;  in  one  of  which  a 
grave  and  dignified  personage  appears  in  the  character  of  the  sufferer. 
Our  merry  Minister  actually  haa  the  audacity  in  this  instance  to  make 
a  Bishop  the  butt  of  his  wit  When  Mr.  Canning  was  laid  up  with 
the  gout  some  time  ago.  Doctor  Legge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Cbeftird; 
called,  and  sent  up  a  message,  urgently  requesting  to  eee  him.  Mr. 
Canning,  nrach  annoyed  by  a  visit  at  such  a  season,  ezclahaed,  petn- 
lantly,  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  insists  on  seeing  me,  doe<?  he  ?  Oh,' 
I  can't  be  troubled  with  CMhes  of  Legget  ww"  The  joke  got 
wind,  and  the  offniee  was  hie^iable,  for  there  was  an  unlucky  truth 
m  it. 

I9th. — M!irrav  is  determined  to  put  a  good  face  on  his  house  if  he 
cannot  put  one  on  his  paper.  He  is  facing  the  Representative  Ofiice, 
in  George  Street,  in  a  most  iiiagiiilicent  style.  The  wags  say,  that  he 
is  whitening  it  and  ornamenting  it  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  deceased 
Journal,  and  that  a  Sacred  to  the  Memory,  is  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
tabtet  in  firont.  Certain  it  is  tliat  the  design  is  very  grand,  and  also 
stvikiogly  emblematical.  This  is  the  place  of  beds ;  it  is  here  that 
Murray's  writers  lie,  and  aoeordingly  the  portico,  or  tester,  as  it  wove, 
of  the  fabric,  is  supported  by  four  pillars  (not  pillows)  to  represent 
the  characteristic  article  of  the  bed-ridden  establishment;  it  is  a 
four-post  house. 

Every  thing  in  this  office  is  done  in  the  DormitoiT  style.  It  is  a 
Hummuros  of  a  newspaper.  The  Editors  do  nothing  but  turn  in  and 
turn  out.  There  is  a  new  one  every  night,  who  is  turned  off  again  the 
next  morning.  Absolute  John  is  something  like  the  Sultan  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  had  a  fresh  wife  every  night,  and  cashiered  her 
in  the  morning.  Thus  he  treats  Editors :  they  are  made  one  night  and 
Inoken  the  next  morning ;  and  this  smashing  will  not  cease  until,  like 
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the  Suit  ail,  he  liiee  ts  with  some  one  who  has  a  f?eniu.s  foi  a  fcho«saud-and- 
one  stories,  whereas  the  scribe  on  whom  he  had  cliiefly  coiuitt  ii,  stopped 
exhausted  after  oiie>  but  that,  it  must  be  couCessed,  was  a  good  one^ 
tiM  famw  Rmsiaii  rap ;  he  wm  but  s  mmg}^  bininoef  »  hD?rever»  aad 
Mitmy  looked  out  for  a  omoker  of  nor*  pait9»  bat  witboal  ivooeie; 
bo  can  find  no  one  to  make  a  noioe. 

It  is  ooofidontly  oald  tbat  the  gentleman  of  literary  oolobrity  wbo 
has  been  so  often  named  at  the  Editor  of  this  abortion,  really  contri'' 
buted  the  greater  part  of  the  stuff  which  appeared  in  its  first  number, 
^he  Table-talk,  with  the  promise  of  '*  the  thuu«(ht  whieh  sparkler  with 
our  champntriH'"  was  his,  if  wo  may  believe  those  who  ouirht  to  be 
correctly  iiiiormcd,  and  there  is  certainly  something  of  the  J>1  u  kw  u^d 
brag  ill  this  boast,  in  which  the  writer  undoubtedly  elevates  liiiaaeit  by 
his  liquor.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr.  Tiudail,  the  iirst 
editor,  was  engii^cd  Mfoly  to  edit  the  paper,  oAd  not  to  write  ia  it; 
eonoeqoeatly  be,  bad  no  nioro  fart  in  its  £»ilnr0  than  the  ooMpoeilor 
who  set  the  types.  He  oovld  only  edit  sacb  matter  as  was  pat  Into  his 
bauds,  and  we  all  have  seen  what  thftt  matter  was — aa  the  immortal 
bard  beautifully  expresses  it,  yoa  cannot  make  a  silk  pone  ont  of  a. 
sow's  ear.''  Murray,  however,  made  Mr.  Tindall  the  seape-goat, 
hoping  that  the  pu1)lic  would  suppose  tliat  the  fault  was  with  the 
editor,  and  tliat  a  (•Imnc:^  of  measures  would  follow  a  change  of  the 
man.  He  then  engaged  an  ex-editor  of  the  British  Traveller :  the 
present  editor  of  that  paper  has  done  much,  very  much,  to  improve  it, 
hXit  Murray  procured  the  <?.if-editor,  desiring,  of  course,  thut  his 
Representative  should  be  coudueted  in  the  happy  style  of  the  British 
Trayeller  under  its  old  management.  In  tbie  wish  he  succeeded  most 
completely  for  a  season,  bnt  only  for  a  season ;  for,  nndoniably,  the 
foUieei  of  Murray's  editors  aie  only  the  foUist  of  a  day.  Tliis  editor 
gave  plaee  to  another,  and  anotbnrt  and  anotbar.  J  nannot  ran  over 
the  names  of  the  iUustrions  unknown,  whieh  are  as  many  as  the  days 
and  number  of  the  paper.  Tommy  Moore  may  indeed  hit  off  these 
little  affairs  of  the  head  in  a—**  Come  tell  me,"  sfiys  Lockhart, "  while 
pcniiitiLr  n  sqnih/'Scc.  One  tiling  is  dn»ll  enoiig-li  in  this  droll  business, 
and  tiiul  is,  that  D'lsraeli  has  been  the  organizer  of  tiie  wliole  coaceru, 
^ud  the  iiiliiiDiinfj  mind  (a  8iBecui*e  to  be  sure)  of  the  journal. 

—  A  Dr.  L)ail,  the  author  of  an  unreadable  book  on  Russia,  has 
long  been  endeavouring  to  bring  himself  into  notoriety,*  and  has  at 
length  completely  suoceeded,  by  sendinf  a  ohaUenge  to  Marray>  the 
bookseller,  for  some  remarks  pubUahed  in  a  Renew  on  tba  Doctor's 
"^aok  in  the  Quarterly.  The  whole  affair  is  Tcry  fairly  and  pleassusftly 
9tfl^  m  the  John  Boil  of  to«day»  and  the  pacifie  tone  of  the  hos^le 


*  Tlie  Doctor  contrived  to  bring  his  name  and  labours  before  the  public  by  a  v«y 
original  device.  He  wrote  letters  in  the  newspapers  calling  upon  Uie  whole  worU  (a 
eorrect  erimta  in  certain  performances  of  his  ia  a  magaame.  It  was  unspeakably  ridt* 
caloui*  to  see  aletterinthe  Monlag  Chnmtde  inviting  one  to  read  PaliowatockliAg-atrskay 
ibr  Paliowatcckhsgatcknrv,  or  some  such  matt«*r,  in  the  17t1i  line,  3Ulb  jmije  of  the 

■>   Magasine,  prinied  and  puhlishod  by  Mr.  —  ,  aita»  Old         Street,  sU 

doors  from  the  comer  of  Regent  Street.  Of  cocuraa  no  crsatnie  ezcofrt  0»  anthor 
had  ever  read,  or  thought  of  reading,  the  article  whose  errata  was  corrected  with  this 
emphasis,  and  the  Dortor  mi^ht  hnrp  said,  without  any  dnnt^cr  of  disrovery  and  con- 
tradictian,  that  George  il»e  Fourth  had  acceded  to  the  Empire  of  ail  the  Russias,  and 
heeacrownfdat  ]l|o«o9r« 
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message  Is  archly  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  With  a  UiouRand  fnnlti 
this  John  Bull  has  one  merit,  which  finds  ^reat  favour  in  my  even, 
and  that  is — a  liappy  turn  for  demolishing  humbugs.  When  I  see  him 
worrying  a  humbug,  throwing  him  on  his  brick,  shaking  him  iu  the 
dust,  and  tumbling  and  routing  him  about,  exhibiting  him  in  every 
posrible  attitude  of  alftsiifdity,  I  forgive  the  rogue  balf  his  aim. 

—  I  wonder  tbat  it  lias  never  ttradk  the  disoovernra  of  ^  enriou^ 
aoincidenoes/'  (a  peBtilent  elass  by  the  way,)  that  moot  of  llie  thing* 
in  vhieb  mn  ehiefly  delight  begin  with  a  W.  Tliere  are  women^  wit, 
vme,  and  wisdom ;  an  alliteration  of  good  thing*  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Again,  observe  how  tlie  ladies  have  got  the  to  among  them  in  their 
various  relations,  woman,  wife,  widow :  thoy  escape  it  only  in  the 
estate  of  maid^  but  a  cockney  would  reach  them  here  by  giving  the  to 
to  virgin. 

22nd. — Some  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  last  night  on  Mr. 
Martin  8  motion  to  prohibit  bear-beating.  The  Member  for  Gal  way, 
as  usual,  entertained  the  House  with  some  fee-fa-fum^  cotkHmd-a-buU 
Stonea,  which  no  one  bat  Mr.  WiUiam  Siteith  believ^.  That  geatle- 
nian  eredited  theni>  as  he  sapiently  explained)  beeanse  they  had  beeir 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  remained  uneontradioted."  What  a 
belief  tltis  good  gentleman  must  have,  if  it  is  of  a  capacity  to  reeeli« 
every  uncontradicted  tarra-4iddle  that  appears  in  the  Mwapapersi 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  a  member  of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  carried  his 
respect  for  print  a  step  furt  her,  when  he  made  the  hornino  of  his  inge* 
Bious  novel  choose  a  (VvRlier  at  the  Court  of  Spain  ior  her  husband, 
as  she  distinctly  explained^  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  had  seen 
his  name  in  a  book. 

Mr.  Keurick  followed  the  bulls,  and  the  House  seemed  pretty  ge- 
nerally agreed  that  he  was  omni  exceptione  major.  This  conclusion 
only  a4d8  something  to  the  diegast  with  whieh  one  regards  that  aa^. 
snnbly.  Mr,  Doamaa  was  the  only  opposition  member  who  opened  hia 
9ioath  0«  the  aubject.  The  achnlniatratlon  of  justice  is  a  matter 
utterly  beneath  the  notice  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  the  other  great 
^haaspiQaa  ol  the  popular  cause.  They  never  condescend  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject  of  immediate  concern  to  the  community. 
Nothing  but  fightinfT  \n  the  air  siiitq  their  sublime  parts — a  tirade 
against  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  a  speech  on  the  Cntliolic  claims,  or,  in 
fict,  any  rhetorical  exhibition  that  can  lead  to  lo  i<  iult,  is  the  thing 
in  which  tliese  first-rate  dcclaimers  delight  to  indulge.  They  are  not 
chargi^abie  with  having  even  degraded  their  high  faculties  by  ap-> 
plying  tliem  to  any  bumble  object  of  immediate  utility.  What  is  the 
oppression  of  a  pmant,  a  labourer,  in  the  County  of  Surrey  to  them  I 
Why,  Brougham  will  talk,  and  most  eloquently  too,  for  six  hours,  of 
Hke  oppression  of  many  thousand  peasants  in  Austrian  Italy.  He  is 
none  of  your  petty  chapmen,  but  a  dealer  in  wholesale  tyranny;  and  it 
must  be  foreign  too,  for  what  great  orator  can  make  anything  of  home 
grievances,  which  arc  mixed  up  with  mean  details  and  shabby  names, 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  eloquence?  Whnt  orator 
can  make  much  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  bears  the  shockingly  fami- 
liar name  of  Franks?  and  how  can  he  talk  of  slabs  value  twelve-pence, 
a  ram*s  fleece,  and  such  odious,  low  particulars  ? 

Mr.  Keurick,  who  hati  made  so  much  noise  of  Into,  was  formerly 
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Clerk  of  the  Kitrhfu  ;  from  this  ofTi<o  he  was  appointod  (as  is  calum- 
iiioiisly  said,  hy  virtue  of  the  proprietorship  of  a  borough)  to  a  Welch 
judgeship.  Ths  profession  took  great  offence  at  this  sudden  meta- 
morphosis,  and  observed,  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  was  uiuch 
more  iit  to  make  a  JFelch  rabbit  than  a  Welch  judge.  • 

^  In  the  course  of  the  dieciuBuni  on  the  Navy  Bstimates  last  night, 
Mr.  Hume  complained  that  no  promotion  occurred  in  which  a  great 
nwnber  of  young  men  of  family  and  fortune  were  not  promoted  over 
tlic  heads  of  officers  of  long  and  meritorious  services."  To  this  Sir . 
G.  Cockbum  replied,  tliat  ^  it  was  not  true  that  no  ofBcers  were  pro- 
moted but  those  who  possessed  rank  and  influence,"  (nothing  of  the 
kind  having  been  affirmed.)  "  8uch  a  charge  was  most  unjust.  He 
had  always  acted  on  the  principle  of  bring-ing  fon^^ard  persons  on  ac- 
count of  tlii'ir  services  and  merits:  but  when  such  persons  were  ])r(i- 
moted,  he  had  geiierally  taken  care,  and  he  thought  it  was  for  thf 
good  of  the  aervice,  to  promote  with  them  young  men  of  tank 
and  fortune** 

'  This  was  a  pairtienlarly  silly  avowal  of  a  manifestly  bad  and  ahsnrd 
practice,  but  it  passed  unnoticed  and  unpunished  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  any  notice  of  such  jargon  would  have  been  pwushment 
to  the  spealcer.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  meritorious  officers  who  are 
not  recommended  by  rank  and  fortune,  are  not  promoted,  and  if, 
when  some  few  of  them  arc  promoted,  others  of  the  latter  class  are 
promoted  also,  many  meritorioti^^  officers  are  excluded  from  promotion 
by  the  promotion  of  these  freiitU  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  And  wli  it 
are  the  reasons  why  men  of  rank  and  fortune  should  be  promoted  to- 
gether with  men  ot  uicrit  ?  Simply  that,  Sir  G.Cockburn  opijics,  that  such 
a  system  is  for  the  good  of  the  service  \  Will  rank  and  fortune  fight  our 
ships  I  Is  not  merit  ratiier  preamble  for  all  nautical  purposes  in  tiie 
action  and  the  gale  f  But  Sir  George  has,  perhaps,  a  notion  of  balanced ; 
he  possibly  ajiprehends  mischief  from  too  much  merit  in  the  Navy,  and 
the  rank-and-fortune  men  are  to  act  as  checks  to  the  nicn  of  merit 
There  are,  of  course,  many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Navy  who 
are  also  men  of  merit;  but  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  it  must  be  observed, 
grounds  the  claims  of  liis  men  of  rnnk  and  fortune  on  their  rank  and 
fortniio  only.  No  matter  what  their  qualifications  maybe,  it  is,  ac- 
cordin  tr  to  him,  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  promote  them  if  they 
bear  noble  names  and  have  money  in  their  purses. 

"IZrd. — Some  prodigiously  tiue  critics  in  the  Representative  have 
been  disputing  about  what  allows  of  no  dispute,  the  place  of  the  rari 
in  the  line* 

Apparent  xari  nantas  la  gurgite  vasto. 

Ridiculously  enough,  while  these  learned  pundits  were  disputing 
about  the  rari,  each  of  them  committed  a  rare  blunder  in  the  line, 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  whipped.  In  both  letters,  imMtes  appears 
for  nnntes.  The  naughty  dunces  who  were  guilty  of  this  offenre, 
most  richly  deserve  the  birch :  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the  Editor 
who  giauted  his  imprimatur  to  such  a  reading,  were  to  receive  a 
small  touch  of  the  flagellation  too. 

It  is  perfectly  vexatioas  to  see  the  miserable  trash  of  this  paper 
set  in  so  fair  a, type.  It  is  the  lM»t  printed  paper  in  London,  that  is. 
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in  the  world ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  it  what  the  fox  in  the 
fable  said  of  the  mask, 

O  quanta  species,  cetebrum  non  habet ! 

- —  The  y>rospectiis  of  a  work  called  the  Debtor's  Manual,  sold  in 
Newgate  Street,  was  the  other  day  left  at  my  door;  such  a  hook  is 
certainly  particularly  well-timed  at  this  "pecuniary  crim^,** when  all 
the  world  is  in  debt.  The  pecuniary  crisis  is  the  induenza  of  the  day  ; 
emy.  body  is  siek  with  it,  and  no  one  is  ashamed  of  confessing  to  a 
complaint  which  bean  so  genteel  and  enphonons  a  name.  Had  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  done  nothing  else  for  us,  they  would  hare  deserved 
immortal  honour  for  the  coinage  of  this  phrase^  which  has  done  every 
thing  but  paid  our  debts.  The  Debtor's  Manual  is  a  humbug ;  the 
whole  business  of  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — the  pecuniary 
rr?f?V — which  is  an  answer  to  every  npplication.  You  arc  politely 
requesttMl  to  settle  a  small  account,  which  has  been  long  standing; 
you  shake  your  head,  and  with  a  grave  simper,  sigh  out:  "  The  pecu- 
niary crisis!  my  good  sir,  the  pecuniary  crisis!*'  The  creditor  is 
choked  ;  he  is  at  his  wit's  end  ;  the  pecuniary  crisis  is  unanswerable; 
but  feeling  the  virtue  of  the  phrase,  he  adopts  it  himself,  and  meets 
his  ereditor,  in  turn,  with  the  pecuni^  crisis,  and  thus  the  ]>ecu- 
niary  crisis  settles  all  money  affairs.  Some  years  ago,'  the  Bog  of 
Allan  took  it  into  its  head  to  see  the  world,  and  jaunted  about  the 
country,  to  the  great  derangement  of  the  neighbouring  acres.  At 
this,  nU  the  Irishmen  in  the  world  were  suddenly  ruined^  and  mote 
particularly  those  who  have,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  lived  at  Boulogne, 
waiting  the  settlpmont  of  law-suits,  or  the  recoipt  of  their  quarter's 
rents,  (^which  are,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  ,  payable  at  the  quarter  of 
the  century.)  Go  where  one  might,  one  heard  nothinsrbut  execrations 
on  that  moving  bopf,  for  it  turned  out  that  all  Iribiimen  liad  large  and 
elegant  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it,  fine,  arable,  and 
•  pasture^  which  the  bog  had  bogged  by  its  intrusive  visitations.  "  Och  I 
the  divil  take  that  cursed  bog,  my  dear  sir.  By  the  Lord,  it  has 
walked  over  my  istete,  the  most  alcgant  thing  in  all  Izeland»  and 
clane  ruined  every  acre  of  it.  Divil  a  rap  can  I  git  of  my  tihimenfs 
now,  and  so  here  I  must  live  on  Lady  Anne's  pin-money  till  things 
come  round  again."  This  was  the  story  one  heard  every  where.  Our 
pecuniary  crisis  serves  in  the  same  stead  as  the  moving  bog.  Many 
of  us  that  have  been  ruinefl  nny  time  these  twenty  years,  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  to  us  till  we  got  hold  of  this  happy  phrase,  but  now 
it  is  a  clear  case  of  pecuniary  crisis.  The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
was  proud  to  learn  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  and  we  are  proud  to  learn  that  the  supposed  beggarly 
complaint,  which  has  cleaved  to  us  from  our  cradles.  Was,  in  fact, 
'nothing  less  than  a  pecuniary  crisis,  which  has  had  the  nonour  of  a 
mention,  in  his  gradoos  Majesty's  speech  to  his  a&ctioiate  Lords 
and  Commonfl. 
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SIR  £G£RTON  BRYDGES  AND  TH£  NEW  MONTHLY  MA6A2INE.. 


[We  have  received  the  following  communicatioii  from  Sir  JSgertoii 
Brydges,  and  as  we  8uhfcril>e»  in  a  great  measurey  to  its  ja8fice»  we 
readily  give  it  circulatiou^Eo,] 

■KFOttfaB  Of  VflS  VHQVAUPtail  VHUmEMM  AN1>  OOHTBADtimOMtt  Avn  lOXDAAVaa 
OF  COLBUMII'b  caitlCtSlM,  AS  BacaiUtSD  IN  TBa  MSW  MOMTMLT  MJUUdttaMji 
.   FOB  JAMUAMY  iH6, 

IBth  Jamutry,  1826. 

The  quack  cntic  in  CoIhurfCs  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  J^anuary 
1826,  mocks  the  Ediiil)urgh  style  of  piquancy,  as  Joro  in  the  farce 
mocks  the  fiddler,  or  the  stroke  of  the  clock  :  or  as  the  i  'alet  in  High 
UJe  below  StairSi  mocks  my  Lord  Duke ;  or     Uie  jBtf^^ar  at  the  ale- 
house at  night,  in  Pomjoey  the  Little ^  in  imitation  of  hb  betters,  will  not 
eat  his  fillet  of  Teal  witiiont  lemon  sauce !  His  likeness  to  theori^nals, 
whom  he  apes»  is  not  at  all  less  awkward.    He  lays  about  him  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  truth  of  statement ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  he 
very  pungent  and  very  wise,  writes  unintelligible  and  absidute  non- 
sense!   The  P.dhihvrgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  are  not  guilty  of 
stating  facts  inaccurately  ;  nor  from  them,  nor  from  the  principles 
they  assume,  do  they  ever  venture  to  ren^^on  illogically.    Tliey  may 
not  he  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  the  lacti?  they  state  ;  and  ihey  may 
assunie  principles  which  will  not  be  conceded  to  them.    But  this  mock 
critic  never  states  a  single  fact  accurately ;  nor  is  by  any  chance  borne 
out  in,  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  his  premises*   Yet  he  is  as 
tonceited  and  triumphant  as  if  he  had  crashed  tiie  person  whom  he 
attacks ;  and  cchos  all  the  terms  of  raillery  and  insulting  superiority 
in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  those  better-authorized  fashion-leaders  to 
indu!c:e.    For  instance,  this  scribbler  asserts  that  "  the  sale  of  a  book 
is  proof  of  its  talent  and  merit,  because,"  he  says,  "  sale  follow^  fashion; 
and  fashion  is  generated  by  what  pleases  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  !**  Where  is  the  logic  of  this  ?    In  the  first  place,  fashion  is  no 
proof  that  the  mass  of  the  readers  who  are  guided  by  it,  oxe  pleased : 
tfa^  follow  merely  in  imitation ;  and  un£r  the  influence  of  some 
whimsical  and  usurped  tiower:  but  rf  it  were  a  proof  of  thmr  bein^ 
actually  pleased,  how  does  this  prove  talent  and  merit,  before  it  be 
prove  a  that  their  taste  is  enlightened  axtdjust  f   Taste  is  the  result  of 
great  sensibility,  great  knowledge,  great  experience,  and  great  cultiva^ 
tion  ;  and,  tlicrefore,  cai^nfyt  be  possessed  by  the  multitude. 

All  tlie  charges  which  this  absurd  critic  makes  agamst  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  for  inconsistency  in  his  assertions  regarding  the  operation  of 
Reviews,  are  founded  on  similar  mis-statements  of  passages  and  false 
reasonings.  He  assumes  that,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  contradicts  him- 
•elf  in  saying,  that  Reviews  in^u^ce  popylar  opinioiiy after  baving  said 
that  ihey  follow  popular  opinion.  But  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  com^^ 
plaint  is,  that  they  influence  by  sanctioning  and  conjirming  popular 
errors.  And  then  as  to  their  ending  in  unsettling  all  opiuions,  that 
they  do  so  by  divisions  into  strong  parf^<?5,  whose  champions  carry  their 
allegations  and  arguments  to  such  contrar\'  extremes,  that  in  the  con- 
flict all  IS  brought  into  doubt,  and  at  last,  people  have  no  opioioos 
at  all ! 
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When,  with  all  this  blundcrinp^  and  dishonest  sophistry,  tlie  critic* 
cannot  tind  any  thin*  on  which  he  can  build  even  such  ridiculous 
inferences  as  thes^e,  he  Doldly  and  impudently  allewps  that  Sir  Et<erton 
Brydges  lias  made  assertions  directly  the  contrary  to  his  express  wortls. 
He  accnfles,  Sir  Egerton  Bryd^^es  of  a  desire  to  shut  out  all  wealth  in 
tiie  devattoii  to  the  peerage ;  and  to  regard  nothing  bat  descent  aiod 
historic  lustre.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  words  (p.  46,)  are  the  reversed 
"  the  dispensation  of  these  honours  should  be  frugal,  incorrupt,  impar*^ 
tial,  intelligent,  yet  generous;  not  to  suffer  a  candidate  to  found  pre- 
tensions on  mere  descent,  however  distinguished  ;  nor  to  be  awed  and 
influenced  by  mere  riches,  however  threatening  or  powerful !" 

The  instances  which  this  mock  critic  exhibits,  of  arguing  in  a  circle, 
aboutid  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  article.  Against  the  charge  that 
Keviews  are  often  partial  and  unjust,  and  therefore  mischievous,  he 
first  assumes  that  they  are  lArfitteii  by  the  anited  power  of  all  the  men 
of  talent  of  the  kingdom ;  then  takes  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  tittt 
they  must  be  impartial  and  jost;  then  assumes  a^in  that  the^'.  are 
popular,  because  th^  are  impartial  and  just ;  and  then  again  mfers. 
that  they  are  impartial  and  just,  because  they  are  popular.  Such  is 
the  huddled  mixture  of  questions  bnej^ed,  -.md  f;i!sr»  rnitcln-um^:.  But 
he  is  not  content  with  tliis ;  he  cannot  io<L  tlnj  opportunity  w  lm  Ji  thi?* 
hlundt^r  of  reasonin*^  gives  hun  to  be  scurrilous  ;  havini^;  fir-^t  rissumed 
that  the  Heviews  monopolise  all  the  talent  of  the  nation,  he  assumes,- 
that  the  person,  whom  he  attacks  is  not  connected  with  these  Reviews, 
and  therefore  has  no  taknt  / 

The  critic  charges  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  with  inveightng  against 
Bevtewers,  as  a  coterie  combined  into  one  body  to  vent  their.  spleen» 
ai^inst  all  other  authors.  Sir  Egerton  does  no  such  thine: '  but,  if  he 
did,  the  critic*s  answer  to  it  is  sufficiently  absurd;  Jl"  «iys  he, 
"these  authors  do  combine,  it  is  for  tlit;  purpose  of  praisings  not 
damning  each  other!  But  contradictions  go  for  nottiuig  with  him  ; 
a  little  Defore  he  had  said,  that  their  own  interest  is  a  sufficient  security 
aeaiust  partiality ;  for  partiality  would  eifectually  disgrace  them  with 
that  public  on  wUch  th^  depebd  1 H 

We  next  come  to  the  answer  the  charge,  that  anonymons  criticism 
is  tempted,  by  the  mask  it  wears,  **  to  commit  wrongs,  it  would  not 
dare  to  do  if  the  mask  were  removed/*  The  critic  says,  that  this 
mask  has  the  benefit  of  making  the  opinions  delivered,  frank  ai^t 
fearlesa,*'  instead  of  being  "  dull  panegyric."  Yet,  as  if  It  wa^  impos- 
sible for  him  to  advance  one  step  without  contradictmg  inmself ;  ha 
ad(]^,  that  the  idi  ntity  of  the  author  is,  notwithstanding,  as  well  known 
as  if  iie  signed  iiis  name ! 

Sir  Egerton  had  said,  (p.  8,)  that  "  the  opinion  formed  of  a  book^ 
when  it  is  first  published,  is  very  seldom  the  opinion  entertained  of  it 
after  a  Upae  of  twenty  or  tinrty  yeass/'  The  critic  answers,  that  the 
reputation  which  can  be  sustained  for  years,  will  then  be  .fixed 

and  unchangeable.  Here  is  another  false  assumption.  This  passage 
docs  not  speak  of  a  reputation  of  thirty  years*  etidurance ;  but  of  an 
opinion  entertained  on  first  publicatimf  wliich  iastfiad  of  tinrty 
years,  does  not  ombrace  thirty  months/ 

All  thegai)l)le  which  tlie  critic  vomits  out,  inanswer  to  Sir  Egcrton*s 
complaints,  that  the  prol'use  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  augmenting 
the  peerage,  was  abused  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is  so  incredibly  ignorant,  vulgar. 
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contradictory,  bu  ral^ely  cited,  so  full  of  false  {assumptions,  and  false 
conclusions,  so  wilfully  perverted  ;  sonietimes  accueipg  Sir  Egerton  of 
blindly  omitting  what  is  the  very  gist  of  his  complaint;  that  it  would 
he  tedfous  to  utuavel  and  confute  what  is  liteiaUy  base,  lying,  or  bod* 
sensical,  in  every  sentence* 

'  The  critic  havinjgp  here  attempted  a  justification  of  the  influence  of 
wealth,  proceeds,  in  conformity  to  his  own  habit  of  «;plf-routradiction, 
(the  only  conformity  by  which  he  ever  abides,)  to  pi  ove  that  wealth  by 
itself  has  very  little  influence  ;  and  his  instance  is  surely  a  most  hapjji^ 
one !  He  asks  if  all  the  riches  of  the  liut/isckilds  can  bring  them  into 
high  society  ?  Rothschild,  who  is  actually  admitted  even  to  all  the 
cabinetHiimien  of  the  French  ministry :  and  then,  like  a  vulgar  ideot, 
he  talks  ot  Almaek%  as  if  the  dandyism  of  Ahnack's  was  the  test  of 
high  society  •      .     .  . 

It  seems,  by  this  critic,  that  the  proper -habits  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
iiot  meditation  and  lonely  study ;  but  a  constant  mixture  with  the 
fools  and  triflers  of  the  crowded  walks  of  life  ! 

But  where  are  this  critic*s  absurdities  to  end  ?  lie  justities  an  author 
being  an  hireling,  and  working  for  money  by  assimilating  this  payment 
to  that  of  those  who  receive  rents  or  interests  ibr  their  capital !  Is  it 
asked  why  authors  are  less  respectable  by  working  for  money  ?  Be- 
cause their  object  ought  to  foe  the  pure^'dinnterested  fame^  whidi 
results  from  the  propagation  of  truth  / 

Fame  is  the  ifNir,  dat  the  ciear  qniit  doth  nite. 
To  Bcxnn  d«iigiits»  and  live  hbodoiu  daysl 

Bacon  was  convictf  d  of  receiving  money  from  the  parties  whose 
causes  he  adjudged.  The  defence  was,  that  it  never  influenced  his 
jud^ent.  It  was  replied,  that  his  judgment  ought  not  to  have  been 
8ubjecte<1  even  to  the  temptation;  and  ougbt>  like  Caesar's  wi£^  to 
have  been  placed  above  suspicion  ! 

The  charge,  that  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  Note  from  p.  57  to  p.  70, 
contains  double  the  abuse  of  Lord  Byron  to  be  found  in  any  other 
publication  since  the  poet's  death,  requires  no  confutation,  because  it 
18  nothing  less  than  a  direct  and  unqualified  ftlsdiood. 

Then  comes  another  assertion,  after  the  entices  usual  manner,  tint 
no  obe  would  take  the  trouble  to  abuse  Sir  Egerton ;  followed  by  thb 
curious  reason  for  the  entices  doing  so  now,  that  it  is  to  save  himself 
the  trouble  of  doing  so  hereafter  /  If  not  worth  abuse,  why  will  it  be 
necessary  to  abuse  him  hereafter/  And  if  not  heret^Ur^  Still  less  is  it 
necessary  to  do  it  by  anticipation  / 

Lastly  come  reasons  why  Sir  Egerton's  critical  opinions  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  these  very  reasons,  so  assigned,  are  uuquuhhed  proofs  that 
Sir  Egerton's  critical  opinions  and  taste  weesmmd/  For  which  Ini>h 
reason,  he  presses  Sir  Egerton  to  make  a  hm^re  of  them ! 

No  notice  has  been  here  taken  of  the  consummate  ignorance  of  dns 
critic,  who  never  heard  of  Lord  Surry,  the  poet,  nor  of  the  persoMS 
dramatis  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.,  nor  Flodden  field,  nor  Bos- 
worth  battle,  nor  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  lost  his  head  for 
his  intrigues  with  IVIary,  Queen  of  Scots* 
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ITALIAN  UTEBATUBE. 

Jan  17,  1826. 

Sir, — If  the  twoartirles  in  your  9th  and  ISih^ mnhcrs,  New  Series* , 
on  Italian  Literature,  had  appeared  either  in  a  less  respectable  journal, 
or  in  soTire  iiTionyinous  book  of  travels,  or  with  the  name  of  some  one 
of  those  -  che  nou  fur  mai  vivi,"  I  should  not  have  attached  any  ini- 
portanee  to  it ;  bcinj^  aeeustoraed  to  treat  with  in(M'ited  contempt  the 
numerous  productions  everyday  published  on  Italy,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  getting  money  from  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  form  their  opinipiis 
from  such  polluted  sources^  and  who  swallow  as  gospel  the  most  stupid 
androalignant  libels  on  that  unhappy  country.  The  literary  intercourse 
with  Italy  being  so  shackled,  and  the  circulation  of  the  English  peri- 
odicals there  being  so  limited,  the  most  erroticous  notions  are  dis- 
seminated, and  all  answer  rendered  impossible.  There  was  a  time 
when  books  of  this  stamp  used  truly  to  p^neve  me:  for  lovin^^  my 
native  land  above  all  things,  every  thing  said  against  it  is  a  subject  of 
inexpressible  grief  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  even  more  than  if  dire<^ted  per- 
sonally against  myself.  I  was  a  long^  time  at  a  loss  how  to  accotiat 
for  the  strange  appetite  on  the  part  of  some  English  scribblers,  for  re- 
tailing so  many  spiteful  falsehoods,  instead  of  telling  the  simple  and 
honest  truth:  hut  my  eyes  were  soon  opened,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  object  of  the  mercenary  garreteers  was  to  feed  that  appetite 
for  detraction  which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent;  and  I  ceased 
to  read  their  works,  or  only  vouchsafed  them  a  passing  glance. 
With  these  feelings  I  should  have  viewed  the  two  articles  above 
mentioned,  had  they  been  inserted  in  any  journal  less  respectable 
than  your's  :  but  Hnding  tliem  there,  I  could  not  but  read  them, 
and  was  stuntj  to  the  quick  from  my  affection  for  my  dear  Italy, both 
because,  circulated  and  read  with  eagerness  as  your  journal  is  in  the 
educated  classes  of  the  community,  the  shallow  and  crude  lucubra- 
tions of  your  Corrcspoiidcini,  L.  D.  C.  or  D.  C,  will  be  widely  dissemi- 
nated :  and  because  from  the  single  circumstance  of  their  appearing 
in  your  pages,  they  will  be  the  more  readily  believed,  as  bearing  the 
sanction  of  your  respectable  name.  The  love  of  truth,  the  moderation 
and  the  judgment  which  distinguish  your  labours,  placed  it  beyond 
doubt  that  uo  sordid  motives  could  have  induced  you  to  give  cur-  * 
reucy  to  what  you  could  not  believe,  against 

 A  country  hardly  u-f  !  . 

At  random  cpusured— ^wantonly  abused,  ' 

And  I  am  so  satisfied  that  mere  h^isfe,  and  your  not  having  minutely 
considered  the  subject,  nuiy  have  led  you  to  ui>crl  the  two  obnoxious 
articles,  that  I  address  myself  to  you  to  bej(  you  to  repair  the  wrong 
doue,  by  admitting  into  your  next  Number  this  letter  from  me,  in  order 

*  The  two  letters,  here  alluded  tOj  were  written  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  enjoyed 

excellent  opportunities  of  kunwinir  Italy,  aiul  whose  litcrar)'  reputation  on  tlio  Conti- 
nent stands  deservedly  high.  I  his  is  our  exi  uluation.  the  Kditor  ot  a  .Mai;a/ine  is 
difi'ereDtly  circumstanced  from  tl»e  Editor  of  a  Review.  The  former  is  a  coliector  of 
niiscellaneouB  papen ;  the  latter  is  the  speaker  or  secretary  of  a  tribunal  sitting  in  judg- 
ment.and  deciding  atcordinp;  to  certain  principles  and  opinion?.  In  a  ]\la^'a;iine  the 
l^ditor  may  admit  the  advocacy  of  a  partisan,  for  there  is  liberty  of  reply — in  4i  Review 
be  mast  preaerre  the  condisteucy  of  a  judge,  and  is  responsible  for  his  decision. — Ed, 
Mabcb,  1826.  %  C 
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that  the  wound  may  he  healed  by  the  same  hand  that  inflicted  it,  and 
that  all  may  know  that  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  the  spirit  of  party, 
is  the  great  object  of  your  journal.  As  you  have  admitted  the  two 
articles  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  modern  Italian  Literatme,  and  as  thef 
Itbotind  in  the  grossest  misconceptioDfl,  t  flatter  myself  that  you  wifi 
insert  my  olwervations,  as  you  would  an  Bmttum  of  a  word  that 
changed  the  whole  meaning. 

I  shall  take  some  of  your  Correspondent's  statements,  and  answer 
them  one  by  o  ic,  in  order  that  his  errors  may  be  more  palpahly  seen; 
for  to  go  about  to  refute  them  all  would  be  a  tedious  task  : — 

*'  Not  only  did  It;ily  make  no  progress  during/  ih-'<^  years,  (from  1.330  down  to 
1796,)  She  wouJd  be  positively  a  gainer,  if  slit  would  revert  to  the  state  in  which  she 
wtB  in  1590.  •  .  .  The  chief  occopadon  of  the  netion  doriiif  these  966  ye^rs  has  been 
to  write  sonnets  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.** — (No.  13,  p.  21.)  "  All  that  appeared 
during  those  i*6fi  years  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  celebrated 
books,  wortli  absolutely  noLiiing," — (ib.  p.  22.)  "  Since  the  tjraiiny  of  I'hiilip  il. 
Italy  haahad  neither  hfe,  nor  motion,  nor  voice,  but  in  the  fine  arts/*— H(ib.  p«  S3.) 

The  following  great  characters  flourished  after  1530 : — 

Poets Alfieri,  Berni,  Bracciolini,  Caro, Cesarotti, ( 'hiabrera,  Filic- 
aja,  Fortiguerra,  Guidi,  Labindo,  MafFei,  Marini,  Mazsa,  Mrtastasio, 
Monti,  Parini,  Pinderaonti  Ippolito,  Pi ndemonti  Giovanni,  Redi,  Sal* 
violi,  Tasso,  Tassoni,  Tessi,  Varano,&c.  &c. 

Mathematics: — Boscovich,  Cavalierly  Cassiiii^  Cooti,  Galileo^Grandi) 
Lagransrin,  &r. 

Natural  Philosophy,  History,  IModicine,  he: — Arquajiondente, 
Borsieri,  Cirillo,  ]*'alo])pio,  Galvaui,  Ma^alotti,  IMalpighi,  Morga^ni, 
Mascagui,  liedi,  h- aq>a,  Spallanzani,  Vallisnieri,  Viviaui,  Volta, 
Torricellt,  Sec. 

Laws  and  Politics  :-»Beccaria,  Filangeri,  Galianiy  GenoTesi, 
Paruta,  Pagano»  Yerri,  (the  three  brothers,)  Vico. 

History: — ^Ammirato,  Beutivoglio,  Crescimbcni,  Davila,  Dnti, 
Denina,  Giannone,  PaUavieini.  Quadrio,  Sarpi^  Vasari,  Tirnboschi. 

Profound  Scholars: — Baroni,  (  aili, Conforti,  Facciolati,  ForcelUni, 
Gravina,  Lauei,  Maffei,  Morcelli,  ^Morelli,  Muratori,  Noris,  Sigonio, 

These  arc  some  of  the  great  meu  that  flourished  niid  wrote  hetwcfii 
1530  and  1706.  Every  one  conversant  with  literary  biatory  knows 
how  many  I  omit.  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  to  judge  whothfr  it  be  just 
to  say  that  the  works  left  by  these  illustrious  names  are  absolatily 
good  for  nothing  ;  I  wait  to  be  told  that  Farnese,  Monteccucoli,  Al- 
beroni,  and  Mazzarini^  spent  their^time  in  the  imitation  of  Petrarea  ; 
and  I  wait  to  be  told  of  ail  equal 'number  of  men,  in  an  equal  number 
of  years,  that  wrote  better,  or  more  usefully  for  mankind, than  some  of 
those  I  have  enumerated  did  in  their  respective  classes.t 

•  Lagraiigia,  or  Lagrange,  was  bom,  edvicuteii,  atid  aftpnvnrds  Professor  of  IMatbe- 
matics  at  Turiu,  wheuce  he  weut  to  Berlin  at  tiie  iuvitatinn  of  tlie  j^reat  Freiierick, 
and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  a  dfcnniatanee  which  has  led  numy  emme- 
ously  to  believo  him  a  Frenclirnan.  Fra  Pdoln  Surp'i,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  ia  for  this  reason  rec^isterrd  amon^  the  historians  ;  bin  he  was 
besides  a  profound  and  distinguished  diviue,  tivihun,  anatomist,  and  raathematiciaa- 
As  a  practical  statemaii  he  ranked  high,  although  his  political  principles  were  not 
over  good ;  but  he  was  aeoannUer  d  the  RepvMic  of  Venice,  niid»  wttkt  is  fraiiee« 
he  was  a  finer* 

t  Alejaate  Fifsma,  Dtik)a4f  Ptema,  was  the  fm<m  tital  of  Henrj  the  Foox^  ef 
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.    The  ItaHan  with  which  von  in  atqaainted—the  ItaHan  of  the  Baasrigliimo  waA  th#  ' 

Gerusalemme  Liberata,  (No.  9,  p.  45,)  th«»  Italian  of  Ariosto  and  of  Alfieri,  is  spoken  at 
Florence,  Home,  and  Siena,  (^No.  13,  p.  23.)  It  is  true,  that  in  all  the  other  citiea^'itoiu, 
the  newspapers,  and  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  printed  in  what  pretenit  to  M 
Italian.  But  tlie  pedants  of  INticany  are  perfectly  right  when  they  cry  out  that  this  , 
Italian  h  not  Italian.  It  is  the  patois  of  the  place  translated  into  Italian  with  the  help 
of  the  dictionary,  &cw»  as  school-boys  say,  wopi  W  wocd*  The  worda  are  translated, 
hvt  Drt  the  turns  of  the  expression,  WIdch  retain  thar  Piedmonteie,  Venetian,  Of 
Neapolitan  ( haracter.  Will  you  believe  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you?  When  I 
was  at  Leghorn  a  vrry  well  educate  r?  nnd  rich  Lucchese  said,  in  my  hearing,  to  a  Flo- 
rentine of  the  same  class :  Our  pournment  it  so  bigoted  thtU  it  thUged  iu  to  shut  ttp  onr 
hoam  {loiTge)  miikteve  tfsueh  a  Saint,  The  Flotent|B«  did  not  at  ilitt  mdertfftdtho 
word  log^e  and  took  it  to  menu  shops,  (No.  IS,  p.  2.5.) 

Most  excellent  critic!  Neither  Monti,  nor  Tasso,  nor  Alfieri,  nor 
Ariosto,  wore  oithor  Florentines,  or  Romans,  or  Sienese.  The  facts 
are — 1st,  Tliat  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  at  Siena,  different  dialects  are 
spoken ;  so,  that  unless  D.  C.  will  say  that  there  are  three  TtaliRu 
languaiccs,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Italian  of  Ariosto,  &c.  is  spoken 
in  any  one  of  those  cities. — 2nd,  That  there  are  books  published  in 
the  Florentine,  in  the  Roman,  and  in  the  Sienese  dialects,  which  ars 
iiot  in  one  language,  like  that  of  Monti,  &Cd — 3d,  It  is  so  hr  from 
being  true  that  the  neirspapcrs,  8ec.  throoglioat  Italy,  are  bat  a  trans- 
lation of  the  different  patM,  that  there  is  not  a  person  who  can  t^ll, 
from  the  diction,  where  a  well-written  newspaper  has  been  composed. 
— 4th|  The  word  logge  is  not  Lucchese  nor  Italian,  nor  to  be  found 
in  any  dialect  of  the  Peninsula,  in  that  sense ;  it  is  there  a  Gallicism 
and  inadmissible ;  throughout  all  Italy,  in  all  dialects,  boxes  being 
called  pair  hi  or  pnlcketti;*  therefore— —*But  I  leave  you>  sir,  to 
draw  the  int'erenee. 

What  is  most  curious,  is  to  see  your  Correspondent  place  Tasso  and 
Monti  among  those  who  have  written  in  this  famous  Florentine- 
Roinan-Siencse  kngaage.  Every  one  knows  the  war  made  by  the 
l^orentine  pedants  on  the  former  poet  in  his  day,  to  show  that  he  hud 
not  written  in  Florentine.  To  see,  then,  Monti  cited,  among  those 
who  write  the  Florentine-ltoman-Sienese,  that  very  same  Monti  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  declaring,  both  by  mouth  and  pen,  and  particularly 
in  the  work  so  ill  cited  by  D.  C,  That  the  language  is  ItaUan,  and 
is  not  either  spoken  or  written  better  by  the  natives  of  one  province  of 
Italy  than  another,  without  study,  but  both  spoken  and  written  better, 
in  every  part,  the  more  attentively  its  rules  are  studied.'' t  These  are 

France,  whom  h^  frequently  defeated.  Baimoado  Monteccucoli,  of  Modena,  was  the 
truly  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Turemie.  The  two  caidinalfl,  Alhooni  tad  llfoctarini, 

(or  Mazarin,  as  the  French  call  him,)  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention. 
They  were  not,  certainty,  ignorant  blockheads,  although  their  characters  were  not  tiie 
bebt  in  tht-  world  j  but  for  ministers,  and  above  all  for  cardinals  that  are  miniatenij 
■bme  allowance  must  be  made. 

•  I  do  not  like  to  deny  wliat  is  stated  to  be  a  fact,  but  here  there  tnust  be  necessarily 
some  error,  for  it  is  impossible  thut  any  cue  should  say  that  an  order  ha?  hpcn  ^iven 
to  close  the  patchif  or  palctiettif  or  ln^ge,  or  boxes.  To  cbie  the  Tb£ath£.  is  a  geneml 
Ibna  of  expresmon  in  all  languagea ;  buttiiatof  to  cloxe  ths  boxes  is,  I  beliere,  Mmltted 
in  none  ;  mn«r  rertainly  not  in  Italian,  or  in  any  of  its  dialerts.  And  if  I  were  incUned 
to  be  incredulous,  1  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  arG;umeuts  which  D.  C.  puts  into 
the  month  of  Tamhadni  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
(See  N.  9  p.  43.)  The  argument  itself  is  incoodowTe>  and  **»*tfiw*  itia  impfebftMe 
that  it  emriTiated  from  6o  great  a  theoln^iau. 

t  See  i'ropoita  di  comxtoiu  ad  Aggitmtt  «i  VocaAolario  deih  Cnm^t  AO^  JPjmwi^ 
M  Emimdmioid,  m  P.  C.  eaffll  it. 

9CS 
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fhingsfloi^dieiiloiu  that  they  do  not  deserre  the  honour  of  the  slightest 
answer ;  and  yet  more  so  when  it  is  seen  that  your  Correspondent  not 
only  praises  Monti  for  his  doctrines  and  his  principles^  but  treats  as 

pedants  those  Florcnfines  who  maintain  exactly  his  own  views.  But 
your  surpriso  at  these  contradictionfi  will  i'on<=p  whpn  I  show  you — 
1st,  That  he  roiiti  adicts  himself  in  other  parts  more  openly  ;  and  2ndly, 
That  he  does  not  understand  Italian  or  any  of  the  dialects  which  hfi 
mentions — an  assertion  which,  I  regret  to  make,  as  I  must  compel  him 
to  confess  thai  he  has  not  such  a  facility  in  learning  languages  as  he 
modestly  lays  claim  to.  (No.  18,p.!24.]^ 

But  to  hie  contiadictions^and  I  will  select  one  so  palpable  that  it 
will  speak  for  a  thousand;  and  I  the  more  ^llin^ly  select  it,  as  it  is 
directed  against  a  journal  which  I  esteem,  and  which  is  supported  hy 
the  contributions  of  many  highly-gifted  men.  He  (the  Bditor  of 
the  Antologia  di  Firenze)  always  praises  stupid  books,  for  he  is 
completely  the  dupe  of  the  learned  pedants  who  abound  in  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Antologia  is  a  vory  useful  work." — 
(No.  13,  p.  20.)  Now,  that  in  a  country  abounding  in  men  of  talent, 
genius,  and  intelligence,  (No.  9,  p.  45,)  in  a  journal  supported  by 
fl»flny  writers  of  the  highest  merit,  (No.  13,  p.  20,)  .stupid  books 
shpiUd  always  be  praised  is  most  extraordinary  ;  how  is  it  tliat  the 
Editor  is  emnpUtely  the  dupe  of  learned  pedants,  and  that  men  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  write  for  such  an  ESditorl  how  can  such  a  journal, 
published  by  such  an  Editor,  who  always  praises  stupid  books,  be 
a  very  useful  work ; — ^this  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  so  obscure  to  me,  a 
poor  Jtaliahi*  that  when  I  first  read  it — 

Jo  non  morii  a  non  rimasi  vivo 
as  Dante  when  he  saw  JDite,  not  with  fear,  but  with  pity  for  the  writer, 
for  the  reader,  and  for  you,  sir,  who  could  insert  such  stupidities, 

I  proceed  to  show  thnt  D.  C.  understands  neither  Italian  tior 
dialects.  The  few  words  lu*  iias  printed,  in  either,  arc  all  error?.  He 
says,  "in  Paris  yon  must  he  what  we  call  espcre  (uno  spiantato,) 
if,"  &c. — (No.  13,  p.  20.)  "We  call,**  might  kad  one  to  suspect  the 
writer  to  be  a  Frenchman,  but  his  speaking  so  ill  of  French  literature,t 
and  his  writing  un  espece  instead  of  vne  esphce,  induces  roe  to  believe 
him  an  Englishman,  who  does  not  know  even  the  meaning  of  foe. 
Bat,  be  he  who  he  may,  he  knows  nothing  about  Italian ;  this  is  clear, 
because  une  csp^ce  does  not  signify  the  same  as  uno  spiantato  :  one 
may  be  a  spiantato^  without  being  une  esphce. 

He  says  that  the  Milanese  is,  in  Italy,  called  the  Lingua  4eUa 
minga** — (No.  13,  p.  24.)  Now  this  neither  is  nor  can  bo  the  case, 
for  in  Italian  aiid  in  all  its  dialects,  they  say,  nn  migay  unii^'Un^  nn 
sipa,i  and  not  una  vir/Ia,  una  sipa,  See. :  nv.(]  if  Mr.  D.  C.  h  id  under- 
stood Italian  and  the  dialects,  he  would  liave  discovered  his  blunder. 
He  adds,  that  minga  in  Milanese,  means  nothing  at  ally  which  shows 
his  ignorance  of  that  dialect ;  for  minga,  like  the  Italian  miga  or  viivay 
is  nothing  more  than  a  particle  that  accompanies  the  negatiyes  no, 

*  So  the  richly  gifted,  all-wiae,  and  aU-k^winsp  D.  C.  Tcry  aelf-sulBcientiy  ttylefl 

us  repeatedly.  .  •» 

t  Hub  blonder  must  be  considered  t  typographical  exror ;  the  writer  in  qoeatkm 
could  not  fall  into  such  a  mistake. — ^Ed«  ' 
%  SoTaaeMd,  "Tmqoeidcl^aiw  -  •  .  H  popolo  liaj  rSiw," 
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non,  or  7ib,  as  gid ,p?nifOy^c.,iind  corresponds  in  that  Case  with  "not 
at  ail,"  or  the  "  non  quidcm"  of  the  Latins.  If  he  had  understood 
Italian,  he  would  have  perceived  tliat  the  Milanese  minga  is  nothing 
more  than  the  thorousfhly  Italian  7niga,  with  a  trifling  alteration  in 
the  pronunciation,  of  which  there  are  an  hundred  instances  in  the 
Italian  clasaics,  heginuing  from  Boccaccio.*  To  confirm  still  more  his 
ignorance^  Mr.  D.  C.  baa  1>een  good  enongh  to  pat  into  printytbat  tbe 
Brescian  dialect  resembles  the  Venetian,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
tbat  a  Breacian  boor  resembles  a  Venetian  beauty«t  Vet,  not  to 
dwell  further  on  this  point,  and  to  show  you  that  D.  C.  does  not  know 
what  he  says,  and  speaks  of  books  he  has  never  read  or  even  seen ;  to 
show  you  that  you  are  hound  in  fairness  to  insert  this  letter  to  correct 
his  blunders ;  T  irive  you  a  list  from  which  it  will  appear  that  lie 
writes  more  blunders  than  words. 

1.  More  than  a  century  a^,  a  ridiculous       1.  BettinelU  was  bom  tlie  lf?th  Ju^, 
Jesuit,  named  Savcrio  Jiettiuelli,  imdeir-    17 18«  and  died  the  13tli  Sept*  1808. 
took  to  turn  Dante  into  ridicule.— (No.  9, 
^36.) 

S.  BettinelU  Vignotti,FrugODiAIgarotti»      3.  Gingu^n^  did  not  attempt  to  recall 
now  unread,  even  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the    these  writers  to  life,  for  he  never  speaks  of 
efibits  of  tbe  Freqcli  pedant  Gingueu6,  in   themi  nor  indeed  could  he,  for  he  died 
liis  very  conunoik-plaoe  hivtorr  «f  ItaHn  befiHw  he  hrou^t  down  Ids  hiitorv  to 
literature,  to  recall  them  to  life.— (No.  9,    1600.   SjimonJl  Wntet  doWA  to  QOr  Oa^f* 
p.  37.)    I  shall  pass  over  all  the  works 
that  appeared  previous  to  the  year  1770, 
as  their  merits  are  discussed  and  decided 
upon  in  his  (Ginguene's)  Histoirt  de  !a    ^  ■ 
Litterature  Italienne,  and  in  the  lAtleratura 
dn  midi  de  I' Europe,  by  the  learned  Sia« 
mondu-^No.  13,  p.  tS.) 

3.  Monti,  though  inferior  to  Dante,  S»  Petrtm  Htm  did  nothing  towards 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  the  three  foundprs  of  the  foandation  of  Italian  poetry  ?  Monti 
Italian  poetry,  has  yet  been  more  tmfui  has  been  more  useful  than  Dante,  who 
than  any  of  tti«in.-^Ko.  9,  p.  40.)  founded  owr  jNWlry  and  our  lang  uage  t 

Poor  Mr.  D.  C. ! ! ! 

4.  The  grand  book  on  thn  Jansenist  4.  Tlu  Vera  idea  della  Santi  Sene,  is  a 
stdoj  is  tbat  of  the  energetic  Abbe  Tambu-  single  small  vol.  8to.  That  it  is  the  grand 
am,  eoUed  Vera  idw  i^la  iSsnto  Sede,  •  hook^  cf  die  JanMOtote  u  an  idle  story, 
t  vols.  He  has  written  forty  octavo  vo^  it  being  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
lumes  aj^ainst  the  pretPTided  infidUbility  cf  Tamburini,  who  had  already  distinguished 
the  Pope. — (No*  9,  p.  43.)  himself  as  leader  of  the  Sinodo  di  Fistofa, 

wiiich  m  thO  leal  great  boot  of  the  Jtnte  ■ 
nistSi  It  is  another  silly  story  that  Tam- 
burini has  written  forty  octavos  against 
the  pretended  ml&iiibiUty  of  the  Pope. 


•  If  Mr.  D.  C.  had  understood  Italian,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  (jenoese 
Sha  ia,  about  which  he  makes  so  much  noise,  is  not  so  strange  as  he  fancies.  Ska  is  the 
pnmoun  sua  ill  pronoimeed,  and  thna  Sua  ea  is  an  ellipaia  of  j^iwria  w,  need 
instead  of  Vottra  Siirnoria  sa,  and  perhaps,  strictly,  the  more  correct  mode  when 
speaking  in  the  third  person.  As  to  the  pronoun  sua,  pronounced  slia,  it  will  cause  no 
wonder  to  those  who  bear  in  mind,  that  even  in  Italian  the  prottoan  fMNtra  ia  mntilated 
in  tiie  aanae  phrase  when  they  aay  Vmupsioritu  for  sua,  to  for  iuo,  £cc.  are  used  in 
Lombardy,  at  Venice,  apfl  in  niany  other  parts  of  Italy  :  they  are  used  at  Florence 
even  :  nay,  they  are  so  completely  itahaa,  that  Dante,  Jo^.  f  9. 77.  said,  **  Da  r^;aazo 
aepettato  da  ngnorso,"  inatead  of  "  Signot  fae/f 

f  Mafin,  Muratori,  Cadi,  &e.  are  at  a  loaa  to  comprehend,  in  their  diaCMaions  upon 
this  very  subject,  how  so  great  a  diflFerenc©  could  arise  between  the  Brescian  and 
Venetian  dialects,  and  more  particularly  as  Brefcia  has  for  so  long  a  pe^od  belonged, 
to  Venioe. 
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5*  Anoito  Uved  ^00  years  &go. — (No»  Ario&to  wm  )>ofu  tJb^  Qlh  Sept- 1474 

iSt  p.  30.)  Dmbg  tluBpenod  (&«nldao  publiflltfd  fihe  lizit  editkm  of  th^  TvriMO 
to  1796)   Arioeto  tlnofr  ft  glofy  «f«r  Ul515«  MiAdfiidthe  6thJitM,15SS^ 

JUlj^Ibid.  p.  2^.) 

6.  Ho  journal,  railed  the  italianu,  w*H 
ever  pubhiihtid,  vidun  at  Tuhu  oc  elee- 
whcie  in  Italy. 

7.  At  Florence  diwe  it  a  less  severe 
cenaorsliip  of  the  pres*;  than  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  but  this  would  not  be  the  ca&e 
wm  WM9  thing  unpalataiile  to  Avttm 

8.  Giannone  died  iu  the  citadel  of  Tu" 
in  1718,  iu  hia  seventy-second  year* 


6.  The  Ittdiaiuj  continues,  I  believe,  to 
b#  published  at  Turin. — (Ibid.  p. 


7.  At  Florence  the  libertv  of  tbe 
if  peifocu— <No.  IS,  p.  U.> 


8.  Giannone  died  in  1738,  in  the  cita- 
del of  Turin,  into  which  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia threw  hiiUf  to  do  a  pleaaiire  Co  Ida 
fopk  Mh«r  of  ]9aplaM-(uy«  p,  flf .) 


rin. 


after  a  loug  impriaomneot,  which  he  lof- 

fered  through  the  cruel  and  treacherous 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Court  of 
Kopie,  with  the  weak  King  of  Sardinia. 
Heivaspeiieciited  by  tiio  Jeaoita  Ibr  sop- 
porting  the  lights  of  sovereigns  i^ainst  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papal  cotirt,  and  for 
denying  the  power  of  the  Popes  to  absolve 
BolNecIa  ftoB  tiieir  oadu  of  allef^aace, 
ana  to  give  or  take  away  thrones,  &( .  \nd 
for  thpsp  simple  reasons,  Giarmoiie  s  His- 
tory oi  xViapies  was  put  into  the  index  and 
•liU  wmaina  Aofo.  Whoever  vanta  a  apa- 
cimen  of  Jesuitical  and  Papal  atlodlyf 
should  read  the  Life  of  Giannone. 

9.  Botta,  in  1815,  published  at  Paris,      9.  Botta  published  this  history  in  ^809.t 
a  fiBatoiy  of  tho  United  Statea  of  America. 
^No.9,p.44.) 

I  refrain  from  prolonging  this  tediouB  list,  becaii^^  I  tl^tik  it  luu  l»ee9 
sufficiently  piDTwl  Jtb^t  Mr.  D.  C.  nf^%  o«ly  dm  not  understand  the 
Italia&  language,  or  know  its  -history,  but  speaks  of  books  he  has 
nOTer  seen.   From  another  passage,  I  infer  (it  being  impossible  to 

suppose  him  capable  of  forging  facts)  that  he  has  never  read  any 
Italian  publications.  If  he  had  read  any,  he  would  !iot  have  ventured 
to  HRV,  "  that  the  Italians  call  each  other  asses,  beasts,  scoundrels, 
and  such  like  polite  names,"  (No.  9,  p.  44,)  for,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  it,  it  is  not  true,  and  1  challenge  either  Mr.  D.  C.  or 
any  one  else  to  produce  me  a  book,  of  any  respectable  author,  at  least, 
that  is  disgoified  by  svch  foul  language.    Besides,  if  the  Italians  ever 

•  Tn  the  list  of  names  appended  to  the  second  artich  ,  \rin?to  is  stated  to  have  been 
a^  natiTe  of  iercaia.  This  is  a  mistake.  He  was  bom  at  Keggio  of  Modena,  the 
birth*])lace  of  hia  mother,  Daria  Malaguzzi,  and  the  house  in  which  he  came  into  the 
world  is  now  shown  there  in  the  Piazza  Muggiore,  and  at  a  short  distance  out  of  the 
city,  his  relation's  villa,  San  Mnnvizi,),  which  he  celebrates  in  his  Satires,  and  which 
•till  balongs  to  the  MaUgussi  family.  Besidei^,  to  the  list  of  poets  that  were  not  i  us- 
CtDs,  may  be  added  the  |E>nowhig,  all  eninmat  for  the  purity  and  elegimce  of  their 
Italiaii  a^le.  Baldi,  Bembo,  Caro,  Gargallo,  Mastt.  Molca,  Perticari,  Zota,  Testi, 
Varflfio,  ZeskO,  6cc.  not  to  speak  of  many  of  thp  h^st  prose-writers,  such  as  Cast:^-lione, 
liaviia,  6cc.  Among  the  poets  may  be  ranked  i'etrarca,  who  was  neitl^aFlorenune, 
aora  Ronaa,  ttarattaaeM,aadMTniGaay  quteachild,  aad  never  after  leaided 
diore. 

t  I  allude  to  these  errors  with  respect  to  the  dates,  because  from  their  being  so  nu- 
merous and  so  fireuuently  repeated,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  D.  C  has  neither 
aaanboofca  which hooMMieaa,  nor  tBy  wortt  upon  Italian Ualo^.  I  wtadd,  that 
Sotta  did  not  write  the  HkUfiy  of  the  Umttd  S(at«»M  OlB  ^ktiff^  ^^W^ff^ 
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fell  into  sucli  low  habits,  they  certainly  would  not  have  to  learn 
politeness  from  the  writer  of  the  two  articles,  who  so  linceremoniously 
treats  Botta  as  a  liar,  and  Acerbi  as  a  spy.  These  are  two  most 
cruel  imputations!  and  such  as  neither  Botta  aorAeerbi  would  endure, 
if  thev  knew  them  or  the  author.  I  am  neither  the  partisan,  nor  the 
friend  of  either  Botta  or  Acerbi ;  quite  the  contrary— *but  t  would 
not,  on  this  account,  dare  to  say  they  were  beings  so  base,  as  your 
Correspondent  describes  them.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  D.  C.  to  say 
that  he  called  them  so  because  he  hud  heard  that  So-and-So  was  be- 
lieved ;  for  a  writer  ought  not  only  to  state  what  he  knows  to  he  tmn, 
but  he  should  do  it  decently  :  not  to  all  thnt  are  asses  arc  we  to  say  so 
flatly,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  such  is  the  plain  matter  of  the  fact. 

From  wliat  has  been  thus  far  said,  it  will  be  seen  what  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  such  a  writer,  when  he  gives  such  a  pitii  al  charac- 
ter, always  without  reasons,  of  two  of  the  finest  poetical  compositions  of 
modem  itskl|t-*-4he  NiAueeB  of  Nieeolini^  and  the  Ildegmda  of 
OrosH  ;  and  one  might  wonder,  if  it  were  possible  to  wonder,  how  he 
could  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  the  works  of  two  authors  whom  he 
calls  men  of  genius ;  and  of  whom  the  latter  owes  all  his  reputation, 
and  deservedly,  to  his  Jldeg9nda,  the  only  Italian  piece  that  he  has 
published.  It  was  received  with  transport  throntrh  all  Italy,  as  Well 
sl8  the  Naburro ;  and  Italy  will  always  read  witli  delight,  whatever 
conies  from  the  pen  of  either  of  these  poets.  The  Tuscan  NiccoHni  is 
suthcient  to  show  that  the  Tuscans  have  still  Italian  fire  and  soul, 
notwithstanding  all  scribbling  to  the  contrary.* 

With  respect  to  the  charge,  D.  C.  brings  against  the  Italians,  as 
having  *^  some  traces  of  the  savage,"  (No.  9,  p.  38,)  and  to  the  other,  of 
being  tremendously  'long  in  answering  a  question,  ^No.  13,  p.  18,)  I 
folly  understand  how  the  writer  may  luive  been  led  into  error.  From 
the  two  articles  throughout,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  was  not  over- 
scrupulous in  the  society  he  kept  in  Italy,  and  he  must  have  lived 
with  dock-porters  at  Gtonoa,  at  Naples  amongst  the  Lazzaroni,  and  in 
the  like  company  elsewhere :  classes  in  which  there  is  no  M'onder,  if 
some  traces  of  the  savage  are  to  be  found,  and  which  I  would  tain  hope 
will  speedily  disappear,  if  Mr.  D.  C.  will  undertake  to  civilize  them, 
by  keeping  up  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  As  to  the 
second  charge,  no  wonder  that  the  Italians  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
were  rather  lengthy,  as  the  American  phrase  is,  for  it  is  an  act  of 
charity  to  use  many  words  to  a  man  who  cannot  understand  a  few,  so 
that  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  my  countrymen  for  having 
used  an  extra  number  to  lum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

A  FOOR  Itaixak. 


•  I  iin'«elf  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  m  which  J).  C.  discorers  that 
"  incipient  raadnesa"  (No.  13,  p.  25)  to  exist,  which  indicates  a  poetic  iniad>  conae- 
qnently  I  have  no  paitiftli^  tamidi  ths  llaamimB  m  Ilia  Mflsiww 
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CITY  SONNETS. 
No,  1. 

DAY-BREAK. 

The  chimes  are  go'm^  of  Saint  Clement's  church. 

Proclaiming  three  o'clock  to  those  who  sleep  ill. 
Or  any  straggling,  rather  latisli,  people. 

Whom  pnulom'O  probably  left  in  the  lurch  : 

Now  Day-break  wiiik.-.  one  eye  upon  her  perch. 
Like  a  grey  owl  upon  a  parish  steeple ; 
And  the  overwearied  watchnuui,  who  can  keep  ill 

His  eyes  from  closing,  takes  his  searchless  search : 
Now  cabbage-carts  come  mmbliag  into  town. 

And  droves  of  doubtful  characters  diverge, 
Like  clouds,  through  Temple-bar  and  FleetHBtreet  down ; 

While,  baply,  some  lean  specimens  emerge 
Fro!a  court  or  narrow  lane,  and  wend  their  way 
To  Blackfriars  Bridge's  stairs^  to  wait  returning  day. 

No.  9* 
MORNING. 

The  snn  has  risen  o'er  a  world  of  life. 

Darting  his  beams  through  many  a  half-closed  shutter ; 

And  with  an  undistinguishable  mutter. 
Brown  starts  from  slumber  first,  and  wakes  his  wife  ; 
Now  is  all  sort  of  smaller  commerce  rife. 

The  woman  with  salop,  and  bread  and  butter. 

Opens  her  stall,  and  round  her,  in  the  gutter, 
A  circle  of  small  sweeps  in  hungry  strife. 
The  spruce  apprentice  of  the  night  before, 

K»nv  in  the  matin  wltli  his  matted  hair, 
Stands  half  asleep  and  yawning  at  the  door, 

'Till  mindful  weightier  duties  wait  his  care. 
He  brushes  off,  to  brush  his  master's  boots. 
And  then,  per  se,  pursues  his  many  vile  pursuits. 

Xo.  3. 
NOON. 

The  tide  of  human  folly  spreads  amain  ; — 
Carts,  hackney-coaches,  carriages  are  striving, 
Driving  men  mad  with  noise,  while  they  are  di'ivJng 

At  pleasure,  profitable,  precious,  vain. 

The  dabbler  in  the  stocks  now  dreams  of  gaiu, 
While  some  are  waddling  off,  and  others  hiving 
Tlieir  chance-gained  store,  ere  foreign  news  arriving, 

Turn  first  the  market,  then  the  dabbler's  brain. 

The  ever- wandering  banker's  clerk  is  out 
Presenting  bills ;  deaf  to  the  Toice  of  pity, 
— ^Not  paid ;  will  be  protested  without  doubt. 
The  sleeping  partner  dreams  about  the  city. 

Contrives  bis  soup  ai  Birch's  to  get  through. 

And  wonders  what  the  clerks  have  got  to  do 

* 

» 
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No.  4. 

AFTERWOON. 

The  day  Is  drawing  in, — and  drawing  out 
His  w^tch,  the  anxious  merchant  finds  it  four ; 
And  now  'Change,  with  its  myriads  covered  o'er^ 

Seems  one  smooth  «^sea  of  heads*'  waiving  ahout ; 

There,  hovers  Certainty, — ^here,  snealdng  Doubt ; 
Now,  some  half-drowning  sentence  reaches  shore^ 
The  price  that  indigo,  wool»  cotton  bore — 

A  l>!vr]  df>l>t — ^some  one's  jronp — who's  who's 

And  now  tlir  clniicf  of  niilk-pail,  and  the  7?f?fu 
Of  niilkwonian,  and  dronjrhty  cat  foretell  : — 

Th*  hnlf-famished  steak-devourinf^  broker  too, — 
The  niufiin-niaker's  bellow,  and  his  bell — 

The  breathless  lamplighter,  puffing  and  bk)\\  ing ; — . 

That  Day  has  made  his  mind  up  to  be  going. 

No.  5. 
EVENING. 

The  coach  is  waiting, — in  steps  Mrs.  Jones, 
And  all  the  little  Jones's  and  their  father, 
Who'd  rather  stop  at  home,  he  said,  much  rather— 

Go  to  the  play  with  achings  in  his  bones! 

The  patrol  most  monotonously  groans, 

The  little  boys,  where  there  are  none  to  mar  their 
Small  speculations,  build  up  grottos ;  are  there 
It  is  but  once  a  year'')  no  hearts  not  stones? — 

And  now  the  prowling,  reckless  Ii1>ertine^ 
Replete  with  flattery,  smooth-tongued  deceit^ 

One  mutton-chop,  and  half-a-pint  of  wine. 
Gazes  down  every  area  in  the  street ; 

Kicking  the  bars  with  a  strange  husky  cough. 

Till  some  suspecting  master  cry — *^  Be  off!" 

No.  6. 

MIDKIOHT. 

The  play  is  done,  the  opera,  the  farce, — 
AjmI  hmWj  men  have  gone  to  sup  at  liome ; 
While  some  possest  of  the  street-door  Icey,  roam 

To  Offleys,  or  the  Rainbow,  just  to  pass 

An  hour^and  while  they  tipple  off  their  glass. 
Heedless  of  health,  that  never  mute  De  Lolme,* 
Which  says  more  in  two  words  than  many  a  tome, 

"  Go  home,  thou  supper-eating,  drunken  ass  !" 

Now  do  the  streets  possess,  or  arc  possest 

With  noise  and  uproar  ;  there  a  watch-house  charge, — 

Here  Vieo  and  easy  Virtue  stand  confest, — 
And  Poverty  glides  by,  while  Theft's  at  large ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  to  light  the  crew, — 

Jnebsiated  sparks  their  winding  course  pursue. 

« JDs  IiobM  w  the  CbnUitmim. 
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CHATEAUBRIANT'S  SKETCH  OF  ROMAA  HISTORY,  FROM 
JULIUS  C/ESAR  TO  AUGUSTULUS. 

[Wf  proRont  our  readers  with  a  <Mirir>ns  specimen  of  tho  affectation  of 
popular  opiiiious,  by  the  help  of  whi(  li  oue  division  of  the  cote  droit. 
in  the  French  Chamber,  is  trying  to  oust  the  other.  The  hheial 
sentiments  contained  in  the  following  piece  of  admirable  declamation 
are  valuable,  not  as  coming  from  M.  de  Chateaubriant,  from  whom 
any  other  would  come  with  just  the  same  force  and  consistency,  but 
as  one  of  the  straws  which  show  how  the  wi]i4  aits — <m^  of  ihe  many 
indicatlonsy  that  the  tools  and  champions  of  despotism  are  eompelled 
to  do  ttnwiUiDg  homage  to  the  ia^easiaf  power  of  puhlie  opinion.] 

ACADEMIB  PRANCAISB. 
Sitting  (f  the  9th  ef  Fdmiary, 

The  first  part  of  this  sitting  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
Duke  de  Montmorency.  His  spepch  on  this  occasion,  and  the  reply  of 
M.  Daru>  director  of  the  Acad4mie,  were  warmly  applauded. 

M.  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaahriant  y^ad  the  fiiat  part  of  the  I^trodac- 
tion  to  the  History  of  Fraqpe,  upon  which  he  has  heen  so  long  engaged. 
The  following  sketdi  of  Roman  History  from  Julias  Cflesar  to  Attgustuluft, 
was  particularly  admired  : — 

Republican  Rome  had  long  repudiated  liberty  to  hecome  the 
concubine  of  tyrants.  Jler  degiadation  was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
grandeur  of  her  hrst  choice.  History  presents  us  with  nothing  so 
complete,  so  accomplished,  as  the  cliaracter  of  Caesar.  lie  united 
the  three-fold  genius  of  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and  tlie  warrior. 
Unhappily,  Caisar  partook  of  the  corruptiou  of  his  times.  Had  he 
been  born  in  the  age  of  pure  morality  he  would  have  been  the  rival 
of  CincinnatttS  and  FahriciuS}  for  nature  had  endowed  Mm  with  every 
kind  of  strength ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  Kome>  virtue  had -fled — 
there  was  nothing  left  hut  glory — ^he  bad  no  i^lternativ^—rno,  better 
career  was  open  to  him. 

AugustuSf  the  heir  of  Caesar,  was  not  one  of  that  highest  order  of 
men  who  occasion  revolutions  in  the.  affairs  of  nations ;  he  was  of  that 
secondary  class  who  profit  hy  them,  and  who  buil^  the  superstrnctnrc 
tipon  foundations  dug  and  laid  by  a  stronger  baud.  The  terror  which 
Augustus  inspired  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  advantageous  to 
him  in  the  sequel ;  the  trcmbliug  factions  were  hushed,  and  n  long 
peace  reconciled  them  to  their  chains.  The  crafty  Emperov  atfected 
republican  forms ;  he  consulted  Agrippa,  Maiceaas,  and  perhaps  Virgil, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  liberty,  at  the  very  time  that  he  instituted 
the  Praetorian  guards ;  he  employed  the  muse  to  silence,  or  to  disarm 
history,  and  the  world  has  boked  with  indulgence  on  the  vices  of  the 
friend  of  Horace. 

"  Tiberius,  the  successor  to  Augustus,  did  not,  like  him,  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  deceive  or  seduce  the  Roman  people ;  he  oppressed 
them  openly : — he  did  not  try  to  conceal  their  chains  ;  he  forced  them 
to  drink  the  very  dregs  of  slavery.  In  his  person  hfgan  that  line  of 
nionsters,  horn  of  the  corruption  of  Rome.  He  iiiV(  iit«Ml  tlie  l* rime  of 
high  treason^  which  beca|B^f  ^  g9Hii^$%  <>i  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
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mce  of  informers,  a  pew  order  In  tl|o  m^istiiiiByy  ^vliicli  pov^tion 

declared  inviolable. 

Tiberius  sacriiiced  the  remaiDiug  rights  of  the  people  to  the  Senators, 
and  the  persons  of  the  Senators  to  the  people ;  because  the  people, 
poor  and  iguuraiit,  had  no  other  strength  hut  iti  their  eommou  rights, 
wliile  the  Senators,  rich  and  enlightened,  denvrj  all  their  power  from 
their  personal  wurlli.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius  was  characterised  by 
the  vicas  of  little  souk ;  hatred  in  return  for  the  services  he  received, 
and  jealousy  of  every  kind  of  merit.  Taleut  is  always  formidable  to 
despots.  When  t\i^y  are  weak,  they  dread  it  as  a  rWM  in  pover^  when 
strong,  as  a  declaration  of  liberty. 

^  His  private  morals  were  worthy  of  his  political  crimes,  but  they 
were  passed  over  in  silenoe,  for  he  called  his  atrocity  in  support  of 
his  debauchery,  and  sheUercd  himself  under  the  terror  he  inspir^. 

"  At  this  period  the  model  of  all  bis  virtues  fulfilled  his  mission  upon 
earth.  He  brought  back  among  men,  religion,  morality,  and  liberty, 
just  as  they  appeared  to  be  expiring  for  ever.  Two  worlds  now  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  eye^  of  men; — Jcs^is  Christ  on  the  crosfiH— 
Tiberius  at  Ca])re;e. 

**  After  Tiberius — Caligula  and  Claudius — a  madmau  and  an  idiot — 
were  raised  to  the  command  of  the  empire,  which  then  went  on  of  itself, 
^»  it  were,  moved  by  those  springs  of  b^^eness  ai^d  of  tyranny  which 
Tiberitts  had  put  in  action.  We  mnst  do  justice  to  Claadias..  The 
crown  was  phiced  npoa  his  head  in  h|s  own  despite.  A  soldier  disco- 
vered him  concealed  behind  a  doqr,  during  the  tumult  which  succeeded 
the  assassination  of  Caius,  and  saluted  him  Emperor.  The  terrified 
Claudius  begged  only  for  life,  he  received  not  only  life,  hut  empire, 
and  }je  wept  at  the  gift. 

"  in  like  manner  as  all  conquerors  nre  Alexanders,  all  tyrants  are 
Neros.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  prince  deserves  so 
remarkable  a  distinction  ;  for  he  was  neither  more  ciuel  than  Tiberius, 
T»or  more  frantic  than  Caligula,  nor  more  debauched  than  Ueliogaba- 
lus ;  probably  it  is  because  he  killed  his  mother,  and  because  he  was 
the  first  persecutor  of  the  Christians. 

^  The  Senators  who  condemned  Nero  to  death,  proved  to  him 
un  9riiat  comiol  live  every  wkefe,*  as  he  was  used  to  say  when  he 
sang  to  his  Inte.   But  these  slaves,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  their  fallen 
master,  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  in  his  pOV^r.    They  let  ^he  tyrant 
live  ;  they  put  to  death  only  the  historian. 

"  The  death  of  Nero  caused  a  revolution  in  the  empire.  The  election 
of  the  Emperors  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  legions,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  became  purely  military.  The  barbarians,  who  were 
gradually  admitted  into  the  army,  grew  fainiliar  with  the  creation  of 
Emperors ;  and  when  they  were  tired  of  giving  away  the  world,  they 
kept  it  for  themselves.  Oalba,  who  for  a  moment  filled  the  plaoe  of 
Kero,  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  race;  after  him  arose  a  new  order,  of 
F^inees,  ehosen  from  the  lowest  ranhs ;  they  had  ruder  manners  and 
more  capacity  for  governing.  When  nations  are  in  their  decay,  it  is  in 
the  lower  classes  alone  that  any  strength  or  energy  is  to  be  found,  as 
iron  must  he  sought  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  €bdba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  soon  passed  away.  We  might  rather  say  that  they  were 
in  F^ed  mth  thai  yimte»  tktu  Ito  -thif  Ti^liyptMMiMidthitiiQI^&n&l 
power* 
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^^Snmiuided  by  rebels,  Galbaial  thieaijie  ofie7eiity-^tliree>8tretclied 
out  hk  neck  to  his  mxuAerm,  and  exclaimed :  '  Strike,  if  niy  death 

can  benefit  the  Roman  people/  Hia  head  fell ;  it  was  bald ;  a  soldier 
was  obliged  to  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  to  carry  it.*    This  bald  head  might 

have  counselled  Galba  better.  Was  it  worth  while  to  place  a  crown  upon 
a  head  wliich  time  had  stripped  of  all  th«'  mnrkR  of  youth  and  v?£3roiir? 

"  Otho  wished  for  the  empire;  but  he  vvislird  for  it  without  delay  ; 
he  wished  for  it  uot  as  a  means  of  exercising  power,  but  of  procurine^ 
pleasure.  Too  voluptuous  to  earn  it  by  labour,  too  feeble  to  know 
bow  to  live,  he  had  ordy  strength  enough  to  die.  When  he  had  deter- 
mined to  stab  himself,  he  lay  down,  slept  soundly,  and,  on  waking,  he 
gave  himself  the  mortal  blow  and  qnieUy  departed,  without  reading 
Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  without  tearin]g  his  own 
▼itals.  But  when  Cato  expired,  liberty  died  also.  Otho  had  nothing 
to  leave  hut  power. 

Vitellius  sat  down  to  the  empire  as  to  a  banquet.  His  armed 
guests  forced  him  to  finish  the  feast  at  Gemonia.  His  death  sus- 
pended the  course  of  these  ig^nominious  rever'^es.  Twenty-eight  years 
of  happiness,  interrupted  only  by  the  fifteen  during  Avhieh  Domitian 
reigned,  began  from  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  to  the  empire.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  was  the  period  during  which  mankind  enjoyed  the 
greatest  felicity ;  this  is  true,  if  the  dignity  and  the  independence  of 
nations  are  to  go  for  nothing. 

« Every  imaginable  kind  of  merit  appeared  at  the  bead  of 
the  empire.  Those  who  possessed  these  qualities  were  ^e  to 
undertake  any  thing  they  pleased;  they  were  shackled  by  no  re« 
strain ts ;  they  inherited  Nero's  absolute  power ;  they  could  employ  for 
good,  the  arbitrary  authority  which  had  hitherto  been  used  only  as  an 
instrument  of  evil.  MHiat,  however,  did  this  despotism  of  virtue  pro- 
duce? Did  it  reform  manners,  did  it  re-establish  liberty,  did  it  pre- 
serve the  empire  from  its  approaching  fall?  No;  the  human  race 
was  neither  altered  nor  improved.  Firmness  reigned  with  Vespasian; 
mildness  with  Titus  ;  generosity  with  Nerva;  grandeur  with  Trajan; 
the  arts  with  Adrian ;  the  piety  of  polytheism  with  Antonine ;  and 
lastly,  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  philosophy  ascended.tbe  thron<e — ^yet  the 
fulfilment  of  this  dream  of  sages,  was  productive  of  no  solid  results 
to  the  world.  No  ameliorations  are  durable,  none,  indeed,  are  pos- 
sible, when  any  act  of  government  proceeds  from  the  will  of  indi- 
viduals, and  not  from  laws  and  institutions  :  and  the  Pagan  religion, 
no  longer  supported  or  corrected  by  austerity  of  manners,  tranaformed 
men  into  olfl  children,  destitute  alike  of  reason  and  of  innocenee. 

"  There  were  at  this  period  some  Christians  in  the  empire  ;  they 
were  obscure,  and  were  persecuted  by  INFareus  Aurelius  ;  yet,  with  their 
despised  religion,  they  accomplished  what  philosophy  upon  the  throne 
could  not  achieve.  They  instituted  laws,  corrected  manners,  and 
founded  a  society  which  exists  to  this  day. 

"  With  Marcus  Aurelius  terminated  the  era  of  Roman  happiness 
under  absolute  power.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus  we  may  date 
those  fearful  times  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  hut  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  and  the  remodelling  of -society.   The  virtues  of 

»  H0  might  bsTS  U3km  it  up  by  the  eMb^  wM  ths  &p«e  too-ihort  t-^Frtnek  Ftftr* 
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Marcus  Aiireliu?,  nsoleess  to  the  public,  woro  uimvnilinfr  in  private— 
thcv  were  powcrloss  even  on  his  own  hearth.  (  omniodus  was  an  exe- 
crable sovereign  I  ;  yet  the  Romans  plunged  nnew  into  abject  servility, 
with  such  ardour,  that  they  seemed  like  men  who  hud  just  regained 
thfeir  liherty ; — they  were  delivered  only  from  tlie  virtues  of  their  late 
rulers.  •      *  •  ■  .      •  '  •      •  '  "  ■ 

**  Two  effects  of  alMolvte  power  on  the  human  heart'  are  here  to  be 
remarked.  It  never  enterea  the  minds  of  the  great  and  virtuons 
princes  who  governed  the  empire,  to'donbt  the  legality  of  their  power, 
or  to  restore  to  the  people  their  usurped  rights ;  the  same  absolute 
power  which  thus  obscured  tlie  reason  of  the  good,  destroyed  that  of 
the  bad.  Nero,, Caligula,  Domitian,  and  Commof^tis,  were  frequently 
perfect  maniacs.  Heaven,  to  render  the  spectacle  of  then*  orimes  less 
terrific  to  mortals,  gave  tliem  madness  as  a  sort  of  apology.  Com- 
iiiodus,  mt'i'tiiiGf  a  man  of  extraordinary  corpulence,  cut  him  in  two  to 
kIiovv  Ids  own  strength,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  tlie  butchery.  He 
called  himself  Hercules — he  made  Rome  change  her  name  to  assume 
his,  and  shameful  medals  have  perpetuated  the  rememhrance  of  Ids 
ca]»rice.  Oommodns  perished  by  the  indiscretion  df  a  child  who  was 
one  of  the  instruments  of  his  debaucheries,  by  poison  admiiiistered  by 
one  of  his  concubines,  and  by  the  hand  of  an  athlete,  who  finished^  by 
strangling,  the  work  begun  by  poison. 

.  Pcrtinax  succeeded  to  Commodus.  As  soon  as  his  ambition  was  satis- 
fied, he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  attained. 
There  is  one  sort  of  ambition  wbicb  spriuj^s  from  the  consciousness 
of  virtues  which  want  a  held  for  their  display  or  for  their  exercise; 
thore  is  another  sort  which  arises  from  envy  of  the  virtues  we  cannot 
reach.  Pertinax,  an  austere  soldier,  was  massacred  by  the  Praetorian 
guards.  The  empire  was  put  up  to  auction,  aud  two  bidders  contended 
for  the  rags  of  the  imperial  garment  bequeathed  by  Tiberius.  Didius 
Jalinus  won-  it  from  his  competitor;  he  out  bid-him  by  five  thousand 
sestertia.  The  senate  delivered^up  eighty  millions -of  men,  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  to  Dldii^.  He  could  not  ratify  liis  bargain,  and  paid  his  ' 
debt  with  his  life. 

»  "  Sevcrus  succeeded  to  Didius.  Bom  at  Loptis,  on  the  coast  of. 
Africa,  the  native  tongue  of  the  master  of  the  Romans  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Hannibal.  He  bad  punic  cruelty  and  pnnic  faith  ;  yet  be  was 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  kind  of  grandeur.  When  be  was  taken  ill  at 
York,  being  conscious  that  be  was  dying,  he  said;  "  /  wa6-  every 
thing — now  nothing  remains  to  jne"  The  olncer  of  the  guard 
having  approached  his  bed-side,  he  gave  hiui,  as  the  watch-word  of 
the  day — Let  us  work" — and  sank  into  eternal  repose. 

CaracaUa,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sevems,  reigued  for  a  while 
with  Geta,  his  brother,  whom  .he  soon  caused  to  be  murdered  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  He  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  the  ruins  of 
Troy.  To  honour  and  imitate  Achilles,  Caracalla  wished  to  show  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  friend  ;  he  therefore  ordered  Festus,  a  freed 
slave  whom  be  tenderly  loved,  to  be  poisoned,  and  then  raised  a 
funeral  pile  to  him. 

"  As  Achilles,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,  cut  off  bis  fine  hair 

-  upon  the  bier  of  Patroclus,  Caracalla,  ugly  and  deformed,  tore  off 
the  few  locks  which  debauchery  had  left  him,  exciting  the  laughter  of 
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the  soldinrs,  who  frw  that  he  could  scarcely  find  tlip  Tiiaterial  for  th^ 
sttcritice  to  the  remains  of  the  friend  he  had  poisoned. 

**  CaracaUa's  excesses  had  destroyed  his  health ;  his  mind  was  as 
much  diseased  as  his  body.  He  tfaought  himself  pui'sned  by  the 
gtiosts  of  his  hJthet  and  of  Ids  brotW;  his  erhnes  Hum  before  hiB 
eyes.  He  consiilted  iEseulapius,  Apollo,  Serapis,  and  that  Jnjiiter 
Olympus  whose  iinmertalHy  resided  only  in  his  swao*  Caiscidia  was 
not  tranqoillited ;  there  is  no  cure  for  remorse. 

Macrintifl^  prefect  of  the  pratoriutn,  being  threatened  with  death 
by  Caracalla,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  before  he  could  execute 
h\'^  menncp,  Th\<  Macrinus,  proclaimed  Emperor  by  th^  lojrionf;,  was 
a  mail  of  a  clwuiul  oi  ordinary  in  every  respect.  He  wished  for  empire; 
he  obtained  it ;  and  was  ef!ih?irrassed  by  the  power  he  had  acquired. 
He  had  the  instinct  of  wickedness,  hut  he  had  not  the  requisite  g-enius 
to  turn  it  to  advantage.  He  knew  not  how  to  gire  ffertrlity  and  effect 
to  his  crimes.  When  he  had  committed  one,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  wliat 
purpose  to  tvrn  it.  This  is  the  case  whenever  ambition  outstrips 
capacity— when  a  lofty  destiny  befalls  a  feeble  and  narrow  soul^ instead 
of  receiying  its  fulBlment  frwn  aft  elevated  genius  and  a  noble  heart. 
After  a  reign  of  Iburteett  years^  the  legions  took  the  empife  torn 
Macrinns. 

"  A  young  Syrian,  a  priest  of  the  Run,  with  eyelids  painted,  with 
checks  tinj2^ed  with  Vermillion,  wen ri'  ^r  n  train,  a  necklace,  braceletSjj 
a  tniiic  of  cloth  of  gold,  a  robe  of  Flnrnician  silk,  and  sandals  orna- 
mented with  gems  ^  snrronnded  by  eunuchs  ,  courtezans,  l)ufroons, 
sinofers,  and  dwarfs,  was  soon  called  to  reign  in  the  birth-place  of 
Horatius,  to  rekindle  the  chaste  fire  of  Vesta,  to  bear  the  sacred  shield 
of  Numa,  and  to  touch  the  venerable  emblems  of  the  sanctity  of  Rome. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  vice  which  ruled  the  irorld  under  Helio- 
gabulos  was  obscene  brutality.  Political  power  was  vested  iti  the 
liands  of  consummate  and  beastly  depravity.  None  were  called  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  who  could  not  attest  their  pretensions  by  a  course 
of  every  variety  of  debauchery.  Heliogabalus  submitted  himself  by 
turns  to  be  govcmcrl  by  a  charioteer  of  the  Circus,  and  by  the  son  of 
•I  conk.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Cybele,  as  he  at  one 
time  intended,  he  would  not  have  been  less  impure.  He  had  prepared 
as  instruments  of  death,  in  case  of  need,  a  silken  cord,  a  golden 
poi^nard.  Poisons  enclosed  in  crystal  vases,  and  an  inner  court  paved 
with  precious  stohes,  into  which  he  might  throw  himself  from  the 
;-ummit  of  a  tower.  All  these  resources  failed  him ;  he  died  as  he  had 
lived)  in  a  receptacle  of  uncleanness*  His  head  was  cut  off;  his 
body  was  dragged  along  by  the  populace,  who  tried  to  throw  it  into 
a  sewer,  but  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  was  too  narrow,  and  to  thitf  accident 
Heliogabalus  owed  the  honours  of  the  Tiber. 

Alexander  Sevetus',  Cousin  of  Heliogabalus,  succeeded .  This 
economical  and  rational  prince  reigned  thirteen  years.  The  legions, 
wenry  of  an  Emperor  who  permitted  his  snhje(;ts  to  live,  were  impatient 
for  the  tribute  whioli  the  army  claimcrl  nt  rvory  new  election.  The 
empire  wa^  a  farm,  which  every  succeeding  i'.mperor  took  on  lease  at  a 
stipulated  sum,  but  with  a  tacit  clause,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
to  die. 

^  Maximinui  excited  the  legions  to  revolt,  knd  Alexander  Severus 
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fell  under  the  blows  of  assassifafi  coimnissioned  by  him.  Maximinns 
Seized  the  reins  of  goverumeiit.  Thus  was  the  throne  hist  filled  by 
a  barbarian ;  a  barbarian  of  that  very  tribe  from  which  sprang  the 
first  destroyer  of  Rome*  He  was  bom  in  Thraee>  and  drew  his  otigin 
from  the  Ooths.  We  now  behold  a  new  race  of  men  who  had  an  excess 
of  tltose  qnalities  whieh  were  nearly  extinct  in  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Gon^nerors  of  the  world.  This  one  generation  of  Bomans^  in  * 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  as  masters,  an  Afkican^  an  Assyrian, 
and  a  Goth ;  we  shall  presently  see  an  Arab  on  the  throne.  The  Romans, 
recovering  from  their  surprise,  revolted  :  they  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  being  governed  by  a  Goth ; — as  if  slaves  like  them  could  pre- 
tend to  iniy  dignity  or  pride. 

*'  Gordianns  Pius  and  liis  son  perished  in  Africa,  where  they  had 
been  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  Maximinus  was  killed  by  his  soldiers 
at  the  siege  of  Aquilea.  The  I^raetorian  guard  massacred  Macrinus 
and  fitilhinus,  who  siicceeded  him,  and  the  purple  mantle  was  at  length 
thrown  to  the  third  Gordian,  grandson  of  Gordianns  Pins.  Gordian 
obtained  great  adnmtages  over  that  Sapor,  who  was  destined  to  be 
fktal  to  the  empire.  These  advantages  he  owed  in  great  part  to  his 
father4n-law,  My&oteus,  who  hee  been  called  the  Guaraian  of  the 
Republic.  Gordian  had  the  candour  to  confess  this ;  the  man  who 
can  ascribe  his  rrlory  to  him  to  wliom  lie  owes  it,  gives  the  best  proof 
of  deserving  it :  but  Rome  could  no  longer  support  a  great  man.  Tf  hy 
chapee  slie  produced  one,  like  an  exliausted  mother,  she  had  no  longer 
strertglh  to  nourisli  bim.  Mysoteus  died,  probably  poisoned  hy  Philip, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  important  office  of  Prefect  of  the  Praetorium. 

"  Philip  was  an  Arab,  and  the  sbn  of  a  captain  of  robbers.  His 
ambition  conld  only  be  satisEed  by  obtaining  at  onee  supreme  ^wer, 
and  the  death  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune.  N<)body 
Was  shocked  at  this;  crimes  had  ceased  to  attract  any  attention. 
Betrayed  in  I  is  turn  by  Decius^  his  lieutenant,  Philip  was  killed  on 
the  fields  of  Yer6na,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  military  electioii 
of  t)eciuB. 

"  A«^  soon  ns  tlte  Praetorian  guard  learnt  tln^  dofe;!!  m  d  the  death  of 
Philip,  they  hastened  to  slaughter  his  son.  U  is  related  of  tbis  nn for- 
tunate young  man,  that  from  the  age  of  five  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
laugh:  lie  did  not  reach  the  throne,  and  he  lost  the  pleasures  of 
ihfaiicy.  These  at  least  he  would  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  remained  in 
an  Arab  tent.  In  these  tiknes  an  emperoi*  never  died  alone.  His  children 
were  generally  massacred  indth  him.  This  lesson,  though  incessantly 
repeated,  produced  no  etfect.  There  were  a  thousand  competitors  for 
the  empire ;  there  \^s  not  a  elngle  father. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  men  and  of  thii!gs  at  the  accession  of 
Decius  to  the  throne.  Every  thing  tended  to  hurry  nn  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  every  thing  was  prepared  for  (he  invasion,  and 
for  the  victory  of  the  barbarians.  Notliing  wnr,  opposed  to  Iheir 
progress  except  (~'hristianity,  which  awaited  tlieiii  to  take  possession 
of  their  minds,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  fouuding  a  new  state 
of  society,  by  blessing  their  swords. 

"*rhe  terrible  Goths  are  now  about  to  appear:  the  other  barbarians 
encamped  on  the  frdtttier  tHll  soon  fbllo#  them,  and  the  Capitol 

almdy  9imA  td  Vtm^M  h^fon  th*  dh<iata  ^  ih^  hMea.  Then 
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will  follow  desolation  without  example;  three  nations  will  be  beheld 
at  once — the  Pagans  at  the  Circus ;  the  Christians  amid  the  tombs ; 
the  Barbarians  every  where.  They  will  proclaim  themselves  the 
scourge  of  God,  and  they  will  earn  the  title.  Some,  a  race  of  giants, 
with  grey  eyes,  with  flaxen  hair,  naked,  or  covered  with  skins  of  beasts, 
will  combat  on  foot  with  clubs,  or  with  t^vo-edged  axes;  others 
mounted  on  small  horses, swift  as  eagles,  will  sling  on  their  saddle-bow 
the  skulls  of  their  conquorcd  enemies.  The  Romans,  in  terror  at 
the  black  nTul  flntftmod  countenances,  the  slirill  voices,  and  the  snvnpe 
«3:esture.s  ot  Uicsc  trightful  horsemen,  will  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
union  of  Scythian  witches  with  infernal  spirits. 

"  Here  Picts,  or  Caledonians,  will  eat  the  flesh  of  their  prisoners  ; 
there  Arabs  will  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  wounded  by  their 
darts.  Gengcric  will  wish  his  ships  to  hear  him  wherever  Goa  visits 
the  nations  in  his  wrath.  Alaric  will  exclaim:  I  cannot  stop ;  I 
feel  within  me  something  which  urges  me  on,  and  drags  me  to  the  walls 
of  Rome.'*  Atala  will  follow  a  mysterious  sword,  found  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  "  The  grass  grows  no  more,"  he  will  cry,  "  where  the 
horse  of  Atala  has  trodden,"'  and  his  king  of  the  Huns  will  hesitate 
which  prey  to  seize.  He  will  not  know  which  arm  to  extend  ;  whether 
to  take  possession  of  the  eastern  or  of  the  western  empire;  to  raze 
Home  or  Constantinople  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  these  days  there  w  ill  be  no  shelter  from  death  or  from  slavery. 
All  the  charioteerij  of  the  Circus  ;  all  the  populace  of  the  Ampliitheatre ; 
all  the  prostitutes  of  the  Temple  of  Cybele,  who  made  the  world  blush 
at  their  hideous  excesses ;  all.  the*  senators^  those  successors  of  Cato, 
who  could  not  support  the  heat  of  day,  who  travelled  in  the  night, 
enclosed  between  curtains  of  silk,  and  borne  on  the  hacks'  of  their 
slaves  ;  all  this  race, — judged  and  condemned^ — ^will  be  scattered  by 
the  blast  of  the  divine  wrath.  To  escape  from  the  barbarians,  the 
Romans  will  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  in  Cyrene,  in  Alexandria,  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  in  all  tlie  cities  of  Asia;  but  in  the  most  remote  places 
t!-py  will  find  other  barharians.  Driven  from  the  emtre  of  the  empire 
1"  iir^  extremities,  thrown  back  again  from  the  Iroiitiers  to  the  centre, 
they  wjll  he  entrapped  like  beasts  in  a  ])ark,  surrounded  by  hunters: 
there  will  be  no  retreat,  in  itlier  under  the  walls  of  the  crumbling  ca- 
pitol,  nor  in  the  solitude  '  I  the  desert. 

-  Plague  and  famine  will  carry  off  those  whom  the  sword  had  spared ; 
the  antique  race  of  men  will  he  extirpated :  fields,  strewed  with  the 
hones  of  the  dead,  will  be  clothed  with  forests;  the  desert  borne  along, 
as  It  were,  by  the  barbarians,  and  shifting  as  they  shift,  will  cover  the 
face  of  provinces  fomierly  the  most  populous  ;  and  in  countries  which 
had  be  enanimated  by  countless  inhabitants,  nothing  wilt  remain  but 
the  sky  and  the  earth.  After  so  muTiy  calamities,  when  the  dust 
raised  by  the  march  of  the  armies  of  nations  shall  have  subsided; 
when  the  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from  the  conflagration  of  cities 
shall  he  dissipated;  when  death  shall  liave  silenced  the  groans  of 
mullitudes ;  when  the  fall  of  the  Roman  colossus  shall  have  cciised  to 
resound ;  then  will  he  beheld  a  cross, — and  at  the  foot  of  this  cross 
a  new  universe.  All  will  be  changed;  me^i,  religion,  manners,  Jaa* 
gnage — a  few  apostles  with  a  gospel  .iu'their  hands,  sitting  upon  the 
rninsy  will  resuscitate  society  from  the  midst  of  the  tombs,  as  for- 
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merly  their  mastpr  ro«torod  to  life  tho'^o  who  believed  in  him.  Pause 
at  the  aspect  of  this  new  world,  to  recognise,  if  you  can,  two  meu — the 
one  is  the  son  of  a  secretary  of  Atala,  who  quitted  Rome  for  ever, 
with  the  enipire ;  he  hves  in  exile,  in  a  country-house  formerly  be- 
lojigiug  to  LucuUus,  without  thinking  of  all  tli^t  is  associated  with  his 
BamG)  indifferent  to  the  lessons,  ignorant  of  the  recollections^  whicl^ 
are  given  or  recalled  by  tlie  place  he  inhabits— the  other  personagie 
has  an  axe  for  his  sceptre,  his  long  hair  for  a  crown ;  he  has  conq«e'xed 
a  little  town  called  l^utetia. 

This  son  of  the  secretary  of  Atala  is  Augnstulus :  this  barbarian 

king'  is  C'lovis." 

The  noble  Vicomte  finishnl  this  s;pcoch  ainidiit  the  same  applauses 
which  were  heard  at  its  commencement. 


CHARACTEKS  FUOU  THE  UNPUBLISHED  iMANUSCRiPTS  OF 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  IIUDIBRAS. 

AN  U8U REK 

Keeps  his  money  in  prison,  and  never  lets  it  out  but  upon  bail  and 
good  security,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did  the  Cavaliers,  to  appear  again 
upon  warning.  Lords  and  courtiers  are  apocryphal  with  him,  but 
aldermen  and  country  squires  canonical ;  but  above  al]>  statute  and 
mortgage— though  he  is  often  cheated  with  a  buttered  bun,  and  lays 
out  his  money  a  day  after  the  fair;  when  land  security  proVies  under 
age ;  and  elder  mortgage  goes  away  with  all.  He  abhors  a  member 
of  parliament  as  a  niale factor,  that  takes  sanctuary  in  the  temple,  and 
lurks  in  his  Raui-alley  privilege,  against  which  varlcts  and  hum- 
bailiii*s  are  void  and  of  none  effect.  He  undoes  men  hy  laying  obli- 
gations upon  then),  and  rnins  tliem  for  being  bound  to  tlicni.  He 
knows  no  virtue  hut  that  of  an  obligation,  nor  vice  but  that  of  failing 
to  pay  use.  He  makes  the  same  use  of  men's  seals  as  witches  do  of 
images  in  wax,  to  make  the  owners  waste  and  consume  to  nothing.  A 
man  had  better  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  than  to  him ;  for  he 
that  is  bound  to  him  is  bound  prentice  to  a  prison,  and  when  he  is  out 
of  his  time  is  sure  to  be  in.  He  curses  the  bones  of  those  that  made 
the  act  against  extortion,  as  too  great  an  imposition  upon  liberty  of 
conscience.  He  ventures  to  break  it  out  of  zeal,  and  though  he  lose 
his  principal,  is  contented,  like  a  fanatic,  to  "  sutler  persecution  for 
righteousness/*  He  delights  most  of  all  to  deal  with  a  rich  prodigal, 
who  iuaiutaiu.s  his  avarice  as  he  does  others*  luxury.  These  two 
vices,  like  male  and  female  \npers,  keep  together  until  the  one  has 
spent  all,  and  then  the  other  devours  it,  until  the  one  bites  oS  the 
other's  head. 

A  CATCHPOLB 

Is  a  journeyman  sheriff,  a  minister  of  justice  and  injustice,  right  or 
wrong.  He  is  a  man  of  quick  apprehension  and  very  great  judgment^ 
for  it  seldom  begins  or  ends  without  him.  His  business  is  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  bodies  of  all  those  he  has  in  his  warrant.  These  ara 
his  tenements,  no  more  in  their  own  occupation,  but  his,  till  he  de- 
livers them  over  to  Satan,  that  is,  the  jailer.  He  lays  liis  authority, 
like  a  knighthood,  on  the  shoulder,  nnd  it  presently  possesses  the 
whole  body,  till  baU  and  mainprize  bring  deliverance.  He  fears 
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Bothing  like  a  rescuo,  with  which  he  is  soiur'timp^  s^rievdusly  afflict'''^. 
and  hoateii  hkf  fi  scttiiitj  doi?  that  s]>nTi<?«  the  ijiirnc.  Tliis  never  talis 
tn>  Ikmvv  upon  hull  as  when  he  does  his  husiiiess  too  uear  home,  (like 
an  uiiskiltul  CUT  that  nins  at  sliee]),)  for  then  the  lawyers  that  set  him 
at  work  pump  aud  siiuve  him  for  his  pains.  His  greatest  security  is  in 
Us  knavery,  when  be  takes  money  of  both  sides,  and  is  paid  for  not 
seeing,  wben  be  has  no  mind  to  it.  His  whole  life  is  a  kind  of 
pickeeringy  and  like  an  Indian  cannibal,  be  feeds  on  those  be  takes 
prisoners.  His  first  bnsiness  is  to  convey  their  bodies  to  a  tavern  or 
an  ale-houM,  where  be  eata  and  drinks  their  heads  oot.  He  is  a 
greater  enemy  to  liberty  than  Mr.  Hohhes,  and  would  reduce  all  men, 
if  he  could,  to  necessity.  He  eats  his  bread,  not  with  the  sweat,  but 
the  blood  of  his  Ijiows:  and  keeps  himself  alive,  like  tho«»e  that  have 
issues,  by  havinf:^  holes  made  in  his  skin  :  for  it  is  part  of  liis  vocation 
to  be  beaten  wheu  it  falls  iu  his  way,  aud  sometimes  killed  if  occasion 
serve. 

A  SAILOR 

Leaves  his  native  earth  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  and 
IB  but  a  kind  of  naturaliied  fish.  He  is  of  no  place,  though  he 
is  always  siud  to  be  bound  for  one  or  other,  but  a  mere  citizea 

of  the  sea,  as  vagabonds  are  of  the  world.  He  lives  within  the 
dominions  of  the  water,  but  has  protection  from  the  contrary  element, 
fire,  without  which  hi?;  wooden  castle  were  not  tenable.  lie  is  con-; 
fined  within  a  narrow  prison,  and  yet  travels  ♦'urtlier  and  fast(T  than 
those  that  are  at  liberty  can  do  by  land.  He  makes  bis  own  way  bv 
putting  a  stop  to  the  wind's,  that  drives  his  house  before  it  like  a 
wheclharrow.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  both  the  road  atui  the  wheels 
of  his  carriage,  aud  the  horses  that  draw  it,  without  all  question,  of 
the  breed  of  the  wind.-  He  lives,  like  Jonas,  in  the  belly  of  a  woodea 
whale,  and  when  he  goes  on  shore,  doiBS  not  land,  bat  is  vomited  oit 
as  a  cradity  that  lay  on  the  fish's  stomach.  How  far  soever  he  travels 
be  is  always  at  home,  for  he  does  not  remove  his  dwelling,  bat  bis 
dwelling  removes  him.  The  boisterous  ru^edness  of  the  element  be 
lives  in  alters  his  nature,  and  he  becomes  more  rude  and  barbarous 
than  a  landsman,  as  water  dogs  are  roufrhcr  than  land  spaniels.  He 
is  a  very  ill  neighbour  to  the  fishes  he  dwells  anion<(,  and,  like  one 
that  keeps  a  gaming  house,  never  gives  lliem  a  treat  without  a  de^^iKu 
to  feed  upon  them,  like  a  sea  cannibal  that  devours  his  vwn  Iviiid; 
and  they,  when  they  catch  him  out  of  his  quarters,  use  him  alter  the 
same  naaner,  and  devour  him  in  revenge.  A  fttorm  and  a  calm  equoUy 
annoy  him,  like  those  that  cannot  endure  peace,  and  yet  are  unfit  for 
war.  He  ploughs  the  sea,  and  reaps  a  richer  crop  than  those  thai 
till  the  land.  He  is  calked  all  over  with  pitch  and  tar  like  his  bull, 
and  his  cloathes  are  but  sheathings.  A  pirate  is  a  devil's  bird  to 
him,  that  never  appears  but  before  a  storm.  He  endures  a  horse's 
back  worse  than  foul  weather,  and  rides  as  if  he  rode  at  anchor  in  a 
routrh  sea,  and  complains  the  boast  heaves  and  sets  uneasily.  Tlie 
land  appears  very  dry  to  liini,  having  1  een  used  to  a  nioister  element, 
and  therefore  he  is  fain  to  keep  himself  wet,  like  a  bsli  that  is  to  be 
shown,  iuid  is  di  link  as  oft  as  he  can,  as  the  founder  of  his  order, 
NoaU,  was  when  be  came  ashore,  and  be  believes  himscU'  bound  to 
«oa&np  to  the  prMlAQe  ol  biafore-g^^adfa 
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Ii  anorthodoi  gallant,  that  doe8  not  vary  in  the  least  article  of  his  life, 
conversation,  apparel,  and  address,  from  tlie  doctrine  and  the  discipline 
of  the  newest  and  hest-reformed  modes  of  the  time.  lie  understands 
exactly  to  a  day  what  times  of  the  year  the  several  and  resperfive 
sorts  of  coloured  ribands  come  to  be  in  season,  anrl  when  they  go  out 
again.  He  sees  no  plays,  but  only  such  a^.  he  lliuls  iiiu.st  approved  of  by 
men  of  his  own  rank  ami  ((tiality ;  and  those  he  is  never  absent  from 
as  often  as  they  are  acted ;  mounts  his  bench  between  the  acts,  pulls  off 
Ms  peruke,  and  keeps  time  with  hie  comb  and  motion  of  his  person, 
exactly  to  the  music.  He  censures  truly  and  fiuthfully,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  memory,  as  be  has  received  it  from  the  most  modish 
opinions,  without  altering,  or  adding  any  thing  of  his  own  contriving. 
So  help  him  God."'  It  costs  him  a  great  deal  of  st  n  rly  and  practice  to 
pull  off  his  hat  judiciously,  and  in  form,  according  to  the  best  prece-* 
dents,  and  to  hold  it  when  it  is  off  without  committing  the  least  over- 
sight. All  his  salutes,  motions,  and  addresses,  are,  like  the  FipiK  h 
wine,  risrht  as  they  enme  ovor,  without  any  mixture  or  sophistication  of 
his  own,  "  D — u  him,  upon  his  iionour."  His  dancing-master  does 
not  teach,  but  manage  him  like  a  great  horse ;  and  he  is  not  lcarut| 
bat  broken  to  all  the  tricks  and  shows.  He  is  as  scrupulous  as  a 
Catholic  of  eating  any  meat  that  is  not  perfectly  in  season,  that  is,  in 
fiuhion,  and  dressed  according  to  the  canon  of  the  church,  unless  it  be 
at  a  French  house,  where  no  sort  of  meat  is  at  any  time  out  of  season, 
boi  :ni<e  the  place  is  modish;  and  the  more  he  pays  for  it,  and  is 
cheated,  the  better  he  helieres  he  is  treated.  He  is  very  punctual  in 
Ms  oaths,  and  will  not  swear  any  thing  but  what  the  general  concur- 
renrf>  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  knowledge  will  be  ready 
to  make  good  

AN  TMPOSTOR 

Is  a  great  undertaker,  and  as  great  an  iiiiderperformer  ;  for  Ins  business 
being  only  to  profess,  he  believes  he  deals  iaiily  with  the  world  in 
having  done  that,  and  is  not  engaged  to  proceed  any  further ;  for  he 
takes  BO  much  pains  to  get  opinion  and  belief,  that  it  Is  not  to  be  ex* 
pected  he  shouhl  be  able,  or  at  leisure  to  do  anything  else,  as  sbop- 
Keepers,  that  sell  and  put  off  their  wares,  and  study  how  to  get  cus- 
tom, have  no  time  to  work  and  labour  themselves,  and  commonly 
understand  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  that  which  they  deal  in  ; 
for  to  profess  much,  and  perform  too,  is  more  than  the  business  of 
one  man.  He  is  so  prodigal  of  his  promises,  that  of  so  many  thousands 
which  he  has  made,  he  was  never  knovsn  to  keep  one:  for  they  are  the 
only  commodity  he  deals  in,  and  he  gets  his  living  by  putting  them  off; 
and  the  quicker  trade  he  has,  the  better  be  thrives,  for  they  drive  no 
mean  trade,  and  live  by  turnings  and  windings  of  their  words.  All 
the  force  of  his  art  and  knowledge  lies  in  his  face,  as  Sampson's 
strength  did  in  his  hair;  for  it  is  proof  against  any  impression  what- 
ever ;  and  though  he  finds  himself  detected  by  the  wiser  part  of  the 
world,  he  disdains  that,  and  fortifies  himself  with  the  better  judgment 
of  the  ignorant,  which  he  is  sure  will  never  fail  him.  All  his  abilities 
consist  in  his  own  impudence ;  and  the  instruaauty  with  which  he  does 
ftll  his  feats,  like  an  elephant's  proboscis,  grows  on  his  face;  for  he 
gets  enqployoient  and  credit  by  gi^ng  biMilf  eaiiat«Ba»iei  wbith  he 
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esteems  more  bonanrable  than  to  receive  it  from  another.  He  never 
goes  ^thont'some  dull,  easy  believer,  and  under-cheat,  whose  office  is 
to  cry  him  up  and  lie  for  him,  and  with  him  he  stalks  as  a  fowler  does 
^vith  his  horso.  TTo  will  offer  great  advantages  for  such  slijjht  nvA 
trivial  consideration,  that  the  very  cheapness  of  bis  imdertakinss 
argues  that  they  are  countorfoit,  or  that  he  never  came  honestly  hy 
them,  otherwise  he  could  not  pai  t  with  them  upon  such  terms.  He  never 
shows  his  judgment  more  than  in  tiis  choice  of  those  he  has  to  deal 
with  ;  for  the  impostor  and  gull,  when  they  are  fitly  matched,  draw  in 
one  another  like  the  male  and  female  8crev,|ind  the  one  contxihutes  as 
maeh  as  the  other  to  ^he  business* 

A  0AMBBTXR 

Is  a  merchant  adventurer,  that  trades  in  the  bottom  of  a  dice-box. 
Three  bales  of  Fulhams  and  a  small  stock  in  cash  sets  him.  He 

seldom  ventures  hut  he  insures  hefore-hand.  He  is  hut  a  jn^^lcr  of 
the  hettcr  sort ;  for  the  one*s  hox  and  dice  and  the  otlipr^s  box  and 
h.'ills  are  not  vrry  unlike :  and  the  slicfht-of-hand  in  managing  them  is 
the  master^'  oi  ])uth  tiieir  art-.  [Je  throws  dice  for  his  living,  as  some 
condemned  to  be  han^rcd  do  fur  their  lives.  He  pays  custom  to  the 
box  for  all  he  imports ;  and  an  ordinary  is  his  port.  He  shakes  his 
dice  like  a  rattle-snake,  and  he  that  he'  finstens  on  is  sure  to  be  Intten, 
and  sometimes  swells  till  he  breaks.  He  takes  infinite  pains  to  render 
himself  able  in  his  calling,  and  with  perpetual  practice  of  his  hand 
and  tools,  arrives  at  great  perfection,  if  the  hangman  do  not  spoil  his 
palming  with  an  untimely  hot  iron.  His  hox  and  dice  arc  his  horn- 
ring  and  knife,  with  which  he  will  dissect  an  insufficient  gamester's 
pocket  alive,  and  finfror  bis  money  boforc  bis  face.  Tie  never  cuts  rhe 
cards,  but  be  cuts  a  purse,  and  when  he  deals  the  cards  he  soils  tb'  in. 
He  never  stakes  any  thing  but  his  conscience,  which  is  none  of  Jus  .w  n; 
for  the  devil  bns  the  keeping  of  it,  and  he  ticks  with  him  for  it  upon 
reputation.  He  trusts  his  false  dice  to  themselves,  but  never  ventures 
a  true  one  without  a  slur  or  topping.  The  rook  is  his  affidavit-man, 
and  he  lets  him  go  half-a-crown  now  and  then,  that  he  may  swear  it 
ont  upon  occasion,  and  Jndge  always  upon  his  side,  right  or  wrong. 
Besides  this  his  business  is  to  fancy  for  him,  for  be  is  superstitious  tlist 
way,  and  will  rather  bar  his  own  cast  than  go  against  the  conscience  of 
his  fancy.  He  differs  nothing  from  a  common  pickpocket,  but  that  he 
does  the  same  thing  by  another  method,  and  so  much  a  worse  as  he 
picks  n  mnn's  reason  and  reputation  ns  wrll  ;is  his  pocket.  After  he 
has  spent  all  bis  own  time  and  a  great  (h  al  of  oIIkm-  men's  money,  he 
becomes  known  and  so  avoided :  or  else  new  tricks  come  in  play,  which 
he  is  too  old  to  learn,  and  so  dwindles  to  a  rook,  and  at  last  leaves 
the  world  as  poor  as  alms-ace.  The  cheat  and  gull  with  equal  hope, 
for  one  anothei's  money  cope ;  but  the  former  being  of  cosMeracy 
with  the  dice,  they  and  he  easily  run  down  the  other.  - 

A  MERCHANT 

Is  a  water-spaniel  that  fetches  and  carries  from  one  country  to 
another.  Nature  can  hide  nothing  out  of  his  reach,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  seas  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  rocks,  but  he  hunts  it  out 
and  hears  it  away.  He  rarisacks  all  sen"  nnd  lands  to  feed  liis  avarice, 
as  the  old  Romans  did  their  luxury;  and  runs  to  the  rainhow  to  find 
a  bag  of  gold,  as  they  persuade  ohUdren.   He  caiis  ali  ships  that  are 
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lafirn,  ^ood  ships,  and  all  that  are  rich,  <rooA  men.  He  forsakes  the 
dry  laudy^ and  betakes  himself  to  wind  ami  water,  where  he  is  made  or 
marred,  like  a  glass,  either  blown  into  a  good  fortuuo  or  broken  in 
pieces.  His  trade  being  upon  the  sea,  partakes  ol  tiie  n-ature  of  it ; 
for  he  grows  rich  no  way  so  soon  as  hy  devouring  others  of  his  owa 
kind,  as  fishes  use  to  do,  and  gains  most  by  losing  sometimes,  to  make 
others  do  so  that  are  not  able  to  bear  it»  and  thereby  leave  the  whole 
trade  to  him.  He  calls  news  advice^  which  hi6  and  his  correspondents 
make  by  confederacy,  to  terrify  with  false  alarms  of  ships  lost  or  cast 
away  that  are  safe  and  out  of  danger^  those  that  have  ventures  upon 
them  to  insure  at  excessive  rates,  and  pay  30  per  cent  fur  taking  a 
commodity  of  his  off  his  hand;  for  he  always  gains  more  by  false  news, 
as  well  as  false  wares,  than  by  true,  until  he  is  discovered,  and  tlien 
he  must  think  of  new  ones.  The  more  ignorant  and  barbarous  ])L  O|)ie 
are,  the  more  he  gets  by  dealing  witli  them:  glass  heads  and  cop])er 
rings  pass  for  jewels  among  the  Indians,  and  they  part  with  right  gold 
for  them.  He  studies  nothing  (besides  his  own  books)  but  almanacks 
and  weather-cockSy  and  takes  every  point  of  the  compass  into  serions 
consideration.  His  hopes  and  fears  turn  perpetually  with  the  wind, 
and  he  is  sea-sick  after  a  storm^  as  if  he  had  been  in  it,  and  runs  to 
a  conjuror  to  know  how  the  devil  has  dealt  with  him,  and  whether  he 
may  be  confident  and  put  his  trust  in  him.  His  soul  is  so  possessed 
with  traffic,  that  if  all  churches  had  not  made  souls  a  commodity  and 
religion  a  trade,  he  had  nover  been  of  any  ;  but  if  tho  Pope  would  but 
give  him  leave  to  farm  purgatory,  he  would  venture  to  give  more  tlian 
ever  was  made  of  it,  and  let  no  soul  out,  how  Tuean  soever,  that  did  not 
pay  double  fees.  One  of  the  chiefest  pai  Is  of  iii.^  ability  iu  his  profes- 
sion consists  in  understanding  when  to  break  judiciously  and  to  the 
greatest  advantage ;  for  by  that  means,  when  he  has  compounded  his 
debts  a^  an  easy  rate,  he  is  like  a  broken  bone  well  set,  stronger  than 
he  was  before.  As  for  his  credit,  if  he  has  cheated  sufficiently  and ,  to 
the  purpose,  he  rather  improves  than  lessens  it ;  for  men  are  trusted  in 
the  world  for  what  they  have»  not  what  they  are. 

A  PLAYBR 

Is  a  representative  by  his  calling,  a  person  of  all  qualities ;  and 
though  his  profession  be  to  counterfeit,  and  he  never  means  what  he 
says,  yet  lie  endeavours  to  make  his  words  and  actions  always  agree. 
It  is  his  labour  to  play,  and  his  business  to  turn  passion  into  action. 
The  more  he  dissembles,  the  more  he  is  in  earnest,  and  the  less  he 
appears  himself,  the  truer  he  is  to  his  profession.  The  more  he 
deceives  men,  the  greater  right  he  does  them;  and  the  plainer  his  deal« 
ing  is,  the  less  credit  he  deserves.  He  assumes  a  body  like  an  appari* 
tion,  and  can  turn  himself  into  as  many  shapes  as  a  witch.  His 
business  is  to  be  somebody  else,  and  he  is  never  himself  but  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  gets  all  he  speaks  by  heart,  and  yet  never  means 
what  he  says.  He  is  said  to  enter  when  he  comes  out,  and  to  go  out 
when  he  goes  in.  When  he  is  olT  the  stage  he  acts  a  gentleman,  and 
in  that  only  makes  his  own  part  himself.  When  lie  plays  love  and 
honour  in  effigy,  the  ladies  take  him  at  his  word,  and  fall  in  love  with 
him  in  earnest ;  and,  indeed,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  fall  in  love, 
considering  how  much  he  is  below  thcui.  This  blows  him  up  with  so 
much  vanity,  that  he  forgets  what  he  i.s,  and  as  he  dMndes  thpn^  m 
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they  do  him.  He  is  like  a  motion  made  hy  n  clock-work,  the  poet 
wipds  him  lip,  and  he  walks  and  moves  till  hies  part  is  nin  down,  and 
then  he  is  quiet.  He  is  but  a  puppet  in  great,  which  the  poet  squeaks 
to  and  puts  in  what  posture  he  pleases;  and  though  hiu  calling  be 
but  ministerial  to  his  author,  yet  he  assumes  a  magistery  over  him, 
beewue  he  sets  him  on  work,  and  ho  becomos  anbordinato  accordingly. 
He  repieeente  many  excellent  Tirtnei  as  they  light  in  hii  part,  hut 
knows  no  more  of  them  than  a  picture  does  whom  it  resembles  ;  his 
profeseion  Is  a  kmd  of  metamorphoeis,  to  transform  himself  out  of 
one  ehape  into  another,  like  a  twlor's  sheet  of  paper  which  he  f olde 
into. 

Ft  is  Tint  strnntrf'  that  the  world  is  so  delighted  with  figures,  and  so 
averse  to  truth,  since  the  mere  imitation  of  a  thing  is  more  pleasant 
than  the  thing  itself,  as  a  good  picture  of  a  bad  face  is  a  little  better 
object  than  the  face  itself.  All  oiudnu-ni  aud  dress  is  but  disguise, 
which  plain  and  naked  truth  does  never  put  on.  W  and  cut- 
purses  flock  to  him  to  ply  for  employment,  and  he  is  as  useful  to  them 
as  a  monntebank  is  to  an  apple-woman.  He  is  an  operator,  of  wit 
and  dramatic  poetry,  and  Jan  Fricup  [?]  to  the  muses.  His  prime 
qualifications  are  the  same  with  those  of  a  liar —  confidence  and  a 
good  memory ;  as  for  wit  he  has  it  at  second«hand,  like  his  clothes. 
The  ladies  take  his  counterfeit  passions  in  earnest,  and  accompany 
him  with  their  devotions,  as  holy  sisters  do  a  gifted  hypocrite  at  his 
holding  forth  ;  and  when  he  gives  the  false  alarm  of  a  fright  they  are 
as  much  concerned  as  if  he  were  in  real  danger,  or  the  worst  were  not 
past  already.  They  are  more  taken  with  his  mock  love  and  honour, 
than  if  it  were  real,  and,  like  ignorant  dealers,  part  with  riffht  love 
atid  honour  for  it.  His  applause  and  commendation  is  bui  a  kind 
of  manufacture  formed  by  clapping  of  hands ;  and  though  it  he  no 
more  than  men  set  dogs  together  by  the  ears  with,  yet  he  takes  as  a 
testimony  of  his  merit,  and  sets  a  value  on  himself  accordingly.  His 
harvest  is  the  spring  and  winter,  when  he  |[ets  that  which  maintains 
him  in  the  summer  and  autnmn.-  A  great  plu^ue  is  terrible  to  him, 
but  a  thorough  reformation  much  more  ;  in  the  one  he  is  Imt  suspended, 
hut  by  the  other  abolished^  root  and  branch. 


FEAS£R'S  JOURNEY  TO  KUORASAN.* 

Thbkb  is  not  ft  description  of  authors  that  comprehends,  under  the 
same  name,  characters  tnorc  diametrically  opposed  to  each  othei  than 
the  class  of  travellers.  Whilst  some  merely  defraud  the  public  of  its 
time,  money,  and  patience,  and, having  been  nuisances  in  the  countries 
where  they  sojourned,  indemnify  themselves,  on  their  return  home,  for 
the  expences  of  their  four,  by  putting  forth  some  distorted  caricatures 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  they  have  visited  in  the  course  of  it;  there 
are  others  that  are  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  importers  of 
knowledge  and  the  benefactors  of  the  community.  To  this  latter 
division  Mr.  Fraser  eminently  belongs.  Instead  of  earning  cheaply  the 
reputation  of  a  traveller,  by  exploring  some  tract  of  country  a  thousand 

*  A  Journey  into  Khorainan,  &cc,  by  J.  B«  Fnser,  Autbor  of  aToartothe 
Himaiayft  Mountai&B.   Londoo,  1826. 
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tunes  before  visited  and  described,  he  has  choseu  for  the  subject  of  his 
byestigations  a  country  little  known  to  fiuropeanSy  wkere,  of  coaiBe> 
a  diligent  inquirer  might  hope  to  collect  mnch  nevr  and  nsefnl  in 
lormatioa.  At  Tehran^  which  an  ordinary  traveller  would  have  thought 
it  some  merit  to  have  reached,  and  where  he  doubtless  would  have 
put  an  end  to  Ins  journey,  Mr.  Fraser  considered  his  as  only  com- 
mencif)!:';.  Tlic  objtM  t  he  had  in  view,  to  nxplore  the  eastern  parts  of 
Khorasan  iTid  the  adjacent  roniitries,  implied  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  enterprise.  The  Shah,  it  uppears,  is  jealous  of  allowing  Kuropeans 
to  doviule  to  the  eastward  of  the  high  road  from  Shiraz  to  Tehran, 
either  fiom  some  vague  apprehensiuas  for  the  safety  of  his  desert 
domiaious,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  expose  to  a  stranger  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Fraser  had  before  his  eyes  the  fate  of  Mr.  Brown^ 
the  last  traveller  that  had  attempted  this  roate*  whose  murder 
there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  was  perpetrated  at  the  king's  In- 
stigation. The  natives  themselves  gave  this  out  for  fact,  and  stated 
that  a  gold  chronometer,  which  Mr.  Brown  carried  with  him,  foand 
its  way  into  the  cabinet  of  his  majesty.  In  addition  to  the  appre- 
hensions naturally  arising  from  this  source,  the  traveller's  proposed 
route  was  full  of  difficulties  and  hazard.  The  Turkomans,  though, 
like  most  oilier  savage  tribes,  they  be  famed  for  hospitality,  are  by  no 
means  a  safe  j)eople  among  whom  to  sojouni,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
pouncing,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  sparrow,  on  the  caravans  that  traverse 
the  districts  they  infest,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  carrying  o£F  both  the 
traveller  and  his  goods.  It  is  thus  necessary  for  persons  proposing  to 
cross  the  desert  to  collect  in  considerable  numbers,  and  even  then,  to 
watch  their  opportanity^  as  the  mariners  of  old  used  to  do  the  wind,  * 
and  put  out  when  the  passage  is  understood  to  be  clear.  The  country 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  particular  agitation. 
Mr.  Frnser  met  a  chupppr  (courier  express)  going  with  intelligence  to 
the  king,  from  the  C(uirL  at  Mushed,  that  a  body  of  troops  whom  the 
prince,  governor  of  Kliorasan,  bad  dispatched  to  co-operate  with  Scvi d 
Mahomed  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  country,  against  the  Turkoman^,  had 
been  surprised  i  y  their  faithless  ally,  and  made  prisoners,  with  their 
general,  guus,  and  baggage.  In  addition  to  which,  whilst  waiting  at 
Sharood  for  the  assembling  of  a  eafilah,  his  jeloodar  (equerry)  came 
to  him,  with  a  face  full  of  news,  to  relate  how  a  caravan,  on  its  way 
from  Tursheez,  had  been  ehappowed  by  a  party  of  Turkomans.  The 
intelligence  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  other  information  gave  but  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  district.  The  Turkomans,  and  sundry  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  were  chappowing  in  different  directions  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  Shah  "  could  call  nothing  in  Khorasan  his  own  bcvond 
JMushcd,  Nishaporo,  and  Subzawar,  and  that  these  were  devoured  by 
his  servants."  When,  after  waiting  a  day  or  two,  the  travellers  had 
collected  in  what  was  thought  suftieieut  strength,  it  was  amusing, 
though  at  the  same  time  vexatious,  to  observe  the  reluctance  of  the 
persons  composing  the  caravan  to  set  out,  and  how,  on  the  most  absurd 
pretences,  the  evil  hoar  was  deferred  from  this  day  to  the  next,  and 
from  one  hour 'to  another.  <<On  the  morning  of  the  9th  all  talked 
boldly ;  some  were  for  loading  at  noon,  others  in  the  evening,  but 
none  spoke  of  exceeding  that."  At  noon  the  word  is  given  to  load^ 
the  traveller  amUows  h^  hreak&at  i^i  haate,  every  thing  Is  packed  up. 
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and  some  of  the  divisions  arc  even  filing  out  of  tl\e  caravanserai,  when, 
again,  evening  becomes  the  word.  The  tiiiveller  applies  himself 
earnestly  to  counteract  the  demon  of  procrastination  thus  at  work, 
and  succeeds  so  far  that  the  caravan  is  at  length  in  motion.  They 
had  proceeded  but  two  miles,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  a  horseman 
of  the  governoi'^s  had  arrived  with  orders  to  delay  the  departure  of 
the  cafilahy  as  the  Turkomans  were  certainly  in  motion.  The  whole 
caravan  was  pniiic  struck ;  but  when  the  messenger  of  these  evil  tidings 
was-  inquired  for,  he  was  not  to  lie  found — come,  no])ody  knew  when, 
and  vanislicd,  nobody  knew  wiiere  !  Tlio  consternatioi),  however,  was 
not  the  less  j^eneral,  and  the  question  is  tlien  proposed,  to  proceed  or 
retuni?  The  elders  move  tliat  the  decision  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  be  declared  by  a  mode  of  divination  resembling  the 
Sortes  Virgiliance,  to  whichHhe  Mahometans  are  addicted.  It  con- 
sists of  opening  the  Koran,  and  deciding  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
in  any  emergency,  by  the  meaning  of  the  text  which  first  presents 
itself  to  tlie  eye  of  the  opener.  This  was  instantly  agreed  to  on  all 
•  hands,  the  book  was  produced  from  the  girdle  of  a  moollah  in  company, 
and  all  stood  suspended  in  anxiety  for  the  event.  The  answer  was 
pronounced  by  the  moollalis  to  be  unfavourable  to  proceeding ;  and, 
in  an  in«;t'int,  tlie  whole  c-^filali,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
camek  and  an  equal  inntilicr  of  men,  like  a  flock  of  pio^eons  at  the 
sight  of  .1  hawk,  had  hirned  their  faees,  and  were  in  full  retreat 
towards  the  village,  at  a  pace  far  more  rapid  than  that  with  which 
they  had  advanced ;  the  very  camels  seemed  to  have  caught  the  panic 
of  their  owners,  and  moved  swifter  back  to  this  haven  of  safety." 

Laudable  as  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  Mr.  Fraser  has  dis- 
covered, he  united  with  it  a  quality  yet  more  rare  and  more  valuable. 
He  seems,  from  the  outset,  to  have  proposed  it  to  himself  as  a  duty  to 
observe  all  ihv'-  rould  in  any  way  interest  or  instruct  the  reader, 
and  has  related  his  observations  with  the  mo5^t  scrupulous  attention  to 
accuraey.  From  first  to  last,  every  item  of  his  narrative  bears  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  veracitj' :  and,  not  only  this,  but  con- 
veys a  most  c(urect  ini])re>>ion  of  the  objects  and  persons  described. 
In  general,  the  value  of  his  representations  arises  much  more  from  their 
manifest  correctness,  than  from  any  powers  of  picturesque  delineation 
which  they  discover ;  and  yet  several  passages  might  be  cited  as  de- 
picturing in  a  very  lively  maiiner  the  scenes  and  objects  described. 
Among  these  might  he  instanced,  his  account  of  the  incidents  on 
board  the  Indian  vessel  on  its  way  to  Muscat ;  of  the  approac  h  to 
Shiraz,  with  several  other  views  of  the  Persian  landscape,  and  of  a 
tribe  of  Eels  whom  he  encountered  in  the  act  of  migrating  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  and  whose  general  appearance  us  well  as  habits 
very  much  resemble  those  of  a  jrip^'V  horde,  in  Scotland's  olden  time. 

As  for  the  composition  of  the  work,  the  author  disclaims  all  pre- 
tensions to  elegance,  and  does,  indeed,  write  somewhat  carelessly. 
He  is  apt  to  use  the  word  never  for  not,  and  to  put  the  adverb  only, 
invariably  la  the  wrong  place,  and  occasionally  to  abuse  his  figures  of 
speech,  by  making  people,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  suspended,''  and 
to  emplo£  terms  that  savour  of  pedantry.  Yet  these  are  trifling  pecca- 
dilloes; and  his  narrative  wants  only  to  be  corrected  in  some  points, 
and  pruned  of  some  redundancies^  to  merit  the  praise  of  being  tole* 
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rably  well  written.  There  is,  moreover,  a  little  self-importance  occa- 
sionally manifested,  particularly  where  the  author,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Jukes,  nndertakes  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  which 
he  had  accompanied  from  Bombay,  and  wliicli  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Persian  court.  The  reader  will  have  more  difficulty  in  pardoning 
some  elaborately  sentimental  passages,  and  some  loose  political  specu- 
lations about  Mahometaoism,  &c.  which  occur  in  the  course  of  this 
Work;  but  even  these  are  nothing,  weighed  against  its  substantial 
merits. 

Khorasan,  as  has  been  said,  was  his  destination.  He  succeeded  in 
reaching  Mushed,  the  capital  of  the  province,  but  the  reader  has  to 
regret  the  distractions  of  the  couTitr}%  and  other  circumstnnces,  which 
cut  short,  at  tliat  place,  liis  intended  route  to  Bokharii  and  Saniercand. 
Of  tlie  Turkoman  tribes,  their  marauding  excursions,  and  general 
mode  of  life,  he  has  collected  many  interestins^  partiruhirs.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  rcioark,  how  exactly  aimilar  are  the  habits  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries, when  placed  in  like  circumstances.  The  history  of  the  Turko- 
mans, their  propensity  to  plunder,  united  with  a  kind  of  savage  and 
dubious  hospitality,  the  mutual  hostility  of  their  tribes  to  one  another, 
and  their  never-ceasing  chappows  or  forays  upon  the  cultivated  districts, 
is  but  a  picture,  on  a  grander  scale,  of  the  habits  existing  among  the 
Celtic  population  of  this  island,  so  late  as  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  last 
centur}^  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  subject  to  their  incursions, 
live  in  a  state  of  continued  alarm.  As  was  the  case,  formerly,  in  the 
border-towns  of  Scotland,  each  villat^e  has  its  keep  or  fortalice  ;  and  as 
the  inliabitants  can  never  say  when  an  attack  will,  or  will  not  be  made, 
they  go  armed  to  their  labour,  and  plough  their  fields  with  their 
swords  girded,  and  their  matchlocks  by  their  side.  The  Turkomans 
are  admirable  horsemen,  and  their  steeds  unrivalled  over  Asia  for  their 
powers  of  endurance.  These  are  proved  by  the  immense  distance  to 
which  marauding  parties  often  carry  their  incursions.  The  chappow 
made,  while  Mr.  Fraser  was  in  the  country,  upon  Ghourian,  only  forty 
miles  from  Herat,  must  have  marched  at  least  five  hundred  miles,  and 
a  great  part  of  that  throu£^h,  or  upon  the  skirts  of,  an  inhabited  country. 
Nay,  as  the  reader  of  Iladji  Baba  well  knows,  and  the  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Fraser,  their  inroads  have  been  known  to  extend  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  Ispahan,  thouj^h  this  place,  by  the  most  direct  route,  cannot 
be  less  than  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  their  homes,  in  the  desert, 
beyond  the  Attock.*  Preparatory  to  a  chappow,  their  steeds  undergo 
a  particular  kind  of  training,  which  more  resembles  that  of  our  pugilis- 
tic champions  and  pedestrians,  than  of  our  race-horses.  Every  par- 
ticle of  fat  is  sweated  out,  and  when  the  muscles  have  become  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  hard,  they  will  say,  in  commendation  of  a  horse,  that 
his  flesh  is  marble.  Thus  trained,  their  horses  will  carry  tlieir  rider.q 
and  provisions  for  seven  or  eight  days  successively,  at  the  rate  of  about ' 
eighty  or  one  hundred  miles  a  day.  The  Turkoman  tribes  are  cither 
pastoral  in  their  habits,  and  hospitable  to  straneers,  or  fc'rocious  and 
predatory.  The  latter  are  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
Khorasan  ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  its  liaving-  been 
the  debateable  land  of  two  or  three  great  monarcliies,  and  therefore 


*  A  term  which  James  I.  might  have  uaed,  wlien,  speaking  of  ths  comtyofFtfe^ 
he  laid,  that  it  was  like  a  piece  of  coaiae  cloth  widi  a  tHoage  <if  silk. 
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particularly  subject  to  wars  and  convulsious.  Religious  animosity 
inflames  the  lust  of  depredation,  by  wbich  they  are  animated  against 
the  settled  inhabitants  of  Khorasan.  They  are  Mahometana  of  the 
sect  of  Soonies,  the  Persians  are  Sbeahs,  and  therefore  the  Turkomans 
hold  it  meritorious  to  make  war  upon  the  *^  Kuzzil-baake9^  as  they  call 
the  Persians,  to  the  knife. 

Tlie  tribe  of  Tuckeh  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  hut 
they  are  a  tfoacheroiis  race,  who  never  suffer  an  opportunity  of  plunder- 
ing, even  tlioui^h  it  be  their  friends,  to  escape  them.  They  yield  a  no- 
minal ohedieiiee  to  i\lahomed  Raheem  Khan,  Prince  of  Khyvah  ;  hut 
nothiiisr,  J'ave  a  feur  of  eon<^eqneIu•es,  withholds  them  from  sei/ing  the 
caravans  that  pass  through  their  haunts,  and  from  chapouwing  tlie 
territories  of  Mahomed  Khan  himself.  The  Gocklans  ana  Yamoots» 
the  two  other  tribes  to  wliich  Mr.  Fraser's  information  chiefly  relates, 
were  formerly,  like  their  ancestors  the  Partliians,  celebrated  for  tlieir 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  An  old  Gocklan  warrior  mounted,  and  ia 
possession  of  his  weapons,  was  so  adi  nit  in  the  use  of  them,  as  not  to 
mind,  it  is  said,  a  dozen  opponents.  The  decline  of  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  l)ow,  is  aseribed  to  the  cruel  expedient  of  Aga  Mahuuied 
Khan,  the  late  Kit^j^  of  Persin,  who,  enraged  at  the  repeated  agi^res- 
sioiis  of  the  (lockla'.is,  sent  out  a  powerful  force,  and  after  puttinj^ 
multitudes  to  death,  oiderod  that  every  male  captive  should  have  the 
thumb  of  his  right  baud  cut  out  by  tlie  socket^  which  has  obliged 
them  to  take  to  the  matchlock. 

Money  is  not  current  among  the  Turkomans^  their  exchanges  bemg 
chiefly  effected  by  bartering  their  commodities  one  for  another.  Slaves 
constitute  the  principal  branch  of  what  may  be  called  tlieir  foreign 
traflic.  Captives  are,  therefore,  a  description  of  plunder  as.profitable 
as  their  goods  and  chattels.  Though  ferocious  beyond  measure  in  the 
onset,  and  slaughtering  without  scruple  their  prisoners,  on  any  emer- 
gency, they  arc  not  accused  of  treatin^^  them  ill,  when  they  have  them 
once  safply  in  their  ]K>'S''ession.  JVIerchaiiLs  travel  twice  a  year  through 
the  country  of  the  Turkomans,  to  buy  up  their  captives,  either  on  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  the  latter  money  for  their  ransom,  or  merc;Jy 
with  a  view  of  selling  them  in  the  slave-markets  at  Bokhara  or  Khyvah. 
Their  treatment,  under  servitude,  at  these  latter  places,  is  so  far  from 
being  harsh,  that  many  are  known  to  have  voluntarily  remained  there, 
after  the  period  of  their  daptivity  was  expired,  and  to  have  trafficked 
in  the  very  line  to  which  they  owed  their  settlement  in  the  place. 
Another  article  of  traffic  very  ]v  (  valent  among  them  will  strike  the 
reader  as  curious  and  unique.  The  Turkoman  buys  his  wife,  and,  it  is 
said,  will  give,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  more  for  a  widow  'ban  a 
nuiid.  A  lady  that  has  been  married,  and  acquired  any  degree  of  celebnty 
for  skill  iu  housewifery,  will  fetch  from  two  to  four  thousand  rupees. 
The  averagfe  price  of  a  maiden,  unskilhul  in  th.e  economy  of  a  house- 
hold, is  from  two  to  four  hundred  only.  1  in;  appearance  of  the 
Turkoman  ladies  did  not  make  any  very  favourable  impression  upon 
our  traveller.  The  elder  women,  in  particular,  he  describes  as  ugly, 
haggard,  and  withered.  Like  the  wild  Highlanders,  the  Turkomans 
pique  themselves  upon  their  hospitality  ;  but  they  are  suspected  of 
violating  it  in  a  way  that  discovers  a. highly  civilized  disregard  of  its 
sacred  ties.  The  Turkoman  ladies  are  reported  to  be  free  and  ea«y 
in  their  deportment  before  etrangers ;  aod^    they  do  9q/^*  that  they 
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have  been  known  purposely  to  betray  the  unhappy  guest  into  impro- 
per familiarities,  ia  order  to  furnish  liis  host  with  a  deccut  excuse  for 
makiug  a  prize  of  him  and  his  chattels.  Notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tensions  to  the  name,  in  point  of  fact,  says  Mr.  Frazcr,  none  but  a 
Muflaolmaun  and  a  Soome,  could  with  iinpimity  tniBt  himself  freely 
among  them. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Fraser^s  journey  was  not  so  sueccessful  as  his  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  thirst  for  original  information,  seemed  to  promise. 
He  found  his  residence  at  Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  rendered 
not  only  unpleasant,  hut  unsafe,  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Maho- 
metan ?plip:ion,  which  in  consoqucnro  of  its  1><m?i(j:  the  "  holy  city," 
and  a  strong  hold  of  the  nioollahs,  is  there  found  in  full  force.  The 
town  began  to  talk  loudly  of  the  disgrace  and  even  sacrilege  of  per- 
mitting an  unbelieving  European  to  go  at  large  through  its  sacred 
streets."  One  of  the  more  rigid  mooUahs  was  heard  to  exclaim: 
**  What  I  ate  the  skies  not  yet  fallen,  when  a  Kaffer  Feringhee  comes 
and  makes  his  residence  in  the  holy  city,  and  a  Mussulmaun,  a  mooUah^ 
and  a  Seyed,  lives  with  him,  serves  him,  and  eats  with  him  continually 
from  the  same  dish?"  The  hoys  too — a  very  frequent  trick  of  the 
youthful  population  of  Mussulmaun  towns— pelted  him  with  stones, 
and  insulted  him  with  the  vilest  epithets,  always  concluding,  by  way  of 
climax,  with, A  Jew,  a  Jew  !  a  C'lirislinn,  a  Christian  !"  To  allay 
tliese  h<Ht  ilc  feelings  towards  him,  lie  aiiVcterl  an  inclination  to  boconie 
a  Mussulmaun.  "  Vou  need  only  repeat  after  nie,"  said  Meerza  Abdool 
Jawat  to  him,"  wiiat  Ishall  dictate,  nnd  \vlii(-h  is  the  Mussulmaun  cfui- 
fessiou  of  failh,  and  then  you  shall  be  our  brother,  and  no  one  can  call 
your  conduct  in  question,  go  where  you  will."  "  He  accordingly  com- 
menced dictating  to  me  theCalmeh,  which  I  repeated  after  him  ;  after 
which  he  took  me  hy  both  hands,  and  pronounced  me  to  he  a  good 
Mussulmaun."  But  the  more  zealous  religionists  were  scandalised,  and 
thought  his  profession  a  mockery  worse  than  open  contempt.  Upon 
the  whole,  liis  example  docs  not  offer  any  encouragement  to  trayeilers 
in  Mussulmaun  countries  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  as  lie  appears  to 
have  found  the  (lifficulties  in  preserving  his  assumed  (;liaracter  greater 
than  those  to  which  iiis  avowed  infidelity  had  exposed  him.  The  in- 
credulity of  the  moollahs  was  not  to  be  satisfied  without  a  more  close 
examination  of  their  proselyte's  faith.  On  going  to  pay  a  visit,  he  finds 
assembled  in  the  house  a  number  of  the  more  zealous  Mussulmauns, 
bent  upon  sifting  him  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  asked  by  one  of 
them,  ^  whether  the  happy  news  was  true  ?"  Alhumdulillah!"  re- 
plied the  convert,  in  a  solemn  voice,  howing  his  head.  Mash  Allah ! 
AUumdulillah  I"  was  the  response,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
disposition,  and  doubt  not  all  will  be  well  witli  you;  let  me  hear  you 
repeat  the  Culmeh."  'I  he  traveller  would  have  declined ;  but,  on 
being  pressed,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  cate- 
chist.  Many,  notwithstanding,  audilily  declared  their  disbelief  in  his 
sincerity,  hut  one  of  them  silenced  the  incredulous,  by  sayir??,  Cod 
only  knows  the  heart  ;  he  has  repeatedly  pronounced  the  Massulinaun 
Culnieli  before  the  priests  and  Ijefore  ourselves:  and  he  who  does  this, 
we  are  bound  to  look  upon  as  a  Mussulmaun."  This  charitable  per- 
son, however,  would  not  carry  his  acquiescence  so  fiar  as  to  assent  to 
a  propositiDn,  that  the  convert  was  qualified  to  visit  the  holy  shrine. 
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**  No,  no,*'  said  be, "  we  must  wait  awhile  for  that and,  in  a  word, 
poor  Mr.  Fraser  derived,  from  his  conversion  to  the  Malionifttan  faith, 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  being  perplexed  with  cross  examina- 
tions, and  fatifjned  with  Mussulmann  sennons. 

Whilst  his  residence  in  the  holy  city  was  thns  rendered  unpleasant 
and  hazardous,  the  state  of  afiairs  without  was  sut  h  as  to  cut  oif  all 
hopes  of  hciog  able  to  proceed  onwards  to  Bokliara.  The  approach  of 
spring  had  set  the  Turkomans  in  motion;  and  various  tribes  of  them 
were  reported  to  be  plundering  in  different  directions.  No  caravan^ 
it  was  undeistoody  would  venture,  or,  indeed,  be  permitted  to  set  out 
from  Mushed ;  and  without  a  caravan  it  was  impossible  to  stir.  The 
traveller  was  thus  compelled  to  return  upon  his  steps,  and  his  journey 
took  a  direction  to  the  north-west,  to  Astrabad,  on  the  Caspian.  He 
was  enabled  to  bear  this  disappointment  with  Christian,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Mussulmann  if^if^iiation,  upon  learning  that  a  caravan  had 
actually  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turkomans  in  the  line  of  Iiis  in- 
tended marcli,  and  about  the  time  when  he  was  to  have  been  upon  the 
road.  A  few  days  afterwards  word  was  brought,  that  a  band  of 
Tuckch  Turkomans  had  made  a  dash  from  the  desert  beyond  Merve, 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghonrian,  within  two  fursnngs  of  Herat, 
where  they  plundered  a  village ;  and  retreated,  having  put  fifty  persons 
to  death,  and  carried  off  about  as  many  prisoners.'^ 

IMushed,  besides  being  celebrated  for  holiness,  is  the  scat  of  the 
Persian  University.  Mr.  Fraser  enumerates  sixteen  medressas,  or 
colleges,  maintaining  each  a  certain  number  of  moollahs,  on  funds  de- 
rived from  InTidcd  property,  or  the  rents  of  baths,  shops,  and  caravan- 
serais. ()i  the  moollahs  some  receive  no  pay  from  the  medressas,  and 
others,  who  cannot  support  themselves,  enjoy  a  small  allowance.  It 
seems  to  he  the  practice  there  to  give  inMriictions  for  the  sake  of 
the  faith  they  profess ;  or  rather,  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  name, 
by  their  zeal  and  kar^g,  and  rising  thus  to  influence  and  wealth. 
Pecuniary  remuneration  fox  tuition  is  seldom  expected ;  but  when  a 
moollah  has  educated  the  children  of  ia  rich  or  noble  fomily,  a  provi- 
sion of  some  sort  is  generally  made  him. 

The  subjects  principally  studied  in  the  Persian  colleges  are,  theo- 
logy, logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Their  course 
of  divinity  rr>mprifios  the  Koran,  the  standard  works  of  the  Sheahs, 
and  all  points  connected  with  the  Mahometan  faith.  Their  logic  and 
metaphysics  are  but  of  a  very  low  order,  tending  only  to  wild  para- 
doxci*  and  plausible  hypotheses.  They  are  acquainted  with  tlie  geo- 
metry of  Euclid,  and  their  systeni  of  astronomy  (a  study  valued 
chiefly  from  its  subservience  to  astrology)  ,is  the  Ptolemean, 
eked  out  with  many  strange  additions  of  their  own.  In  physic  their 
practice  is  mere  quackery,  aLd  their  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  a  few  simples.  Those  moollahs  who  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaioing  establishments,  reside  in  their  own  houses,  but  the 
others  have  rooms  in  college,  where  they  pursue  their  studies,  and  give 
instructions  to  the  students  th;.t  present  themselves.  Of  the  latter, 
the  more  advanced,  and  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  have  cham- 
bers assigned  in  college,  by  the  moolvvtillee,  or  superior.  "  Their  hours 
of  study  are  ge  nerally  in  the  nights  and  mornings:  during  the  day 
they  repeat  their  lesson  to  tlieii  maalims,  or  masters,  (the  superior 
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mooUalis,)  who  explain  to  them  such  tilings  as  they  do  not  com- 
prehend, and  set  them  new  tasks.  At  other  hours,  they  meet  to- 
gether in  each  other's  apartments,  and  amuse  themselves  in  dispute 
on  subjects  connected  with  their  literary  pursuits.  There  are  al- 
ways certain  poor  students  who  perform  for  the  richer,  or  more  ad- 
vanced, a  variety  of  little  domestic  offices;  such  as  cleaning  out 
their  chamher,  fetching  wood,  water,  and  articles  of  food  from 
the  bazar,  and  even  cooking  their  food.  For  tlm  maalims  and  su- 
perior mooUahs  such  offices  are  usually  performed  by  some  of  their 
scholars ;  hut  the  rest  help  themselves,  each  hriof^iifg  from  the  ha- 
zar  such  articles  as  he  requires,  and  cooking  independently  in  his 
own  room." 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  university  of  Mushed.  Wo.  may 
add  in  conclusion,  tliat  few  travellers  have  succeeded  better  than 
Mr.  Fraser  in  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  countries 
through  which  their  journey  lay.  When  it  is  considered,  what  the 
line  of  Mr.  Fraser^s  route  was,  its  extent,  and  the  obscurity,  which 
hung  over  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  it  folbws  that  few  pereons 
have  travelled  to  better  purpose. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PAKLIAMENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CURRENCY. 

On  the  subject  of  currency,  parliament  has  as  usual  demonstrated 
how  much  the  conservative  powers  of  such  an  assembly  exceed  in  value 
the  deliberative,  it  looks  as  if  men  of  talent  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities met  together  to  know  this  only  that  they  nothing  knew.**  The 
cause  is  easily  traced  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  with  which  men  con-* 
tent  themselves  upon  subjects  where  their  individual  responsibility  is 
only  to  be  fractional.  Thus,  when  a  celebrated  advocate  states,  as  if 
it  was  an  ultimate  fact,  that  all  he  knows  is,  that  when  paper  and  gold 
have  existed  together,  the  gold  has  always  finally  disappeared, — it  is 
impossible  to  help  believing,  that  if  it  had  been  alleged  in  a  de- 
fence ]»rforn  a  court  of  law,  that  all  wines  had  run  out  of  all  bar- 
rels, he  would  have  run  rapidly  to  the  couclusious,  that  if  they  ran 
out  it  was  because  there  were  leaks ;  that  leaks  mi^ht  have  been 
found,  and  being  found,  mighl  have  been  stopped  ;  and  would  never 
have  rested  in  the  assumption,  that  there  was  some  abstract  connexion 
between  wine  and  leakage  beyond  which  human  penetration  could 
make  no  advance. 

One  11  s<  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  even  where  it  exists  in  the  most 
imperfect  form,  is  the  constant  evidence  it  holds  forth,  how  much  the 
luiowledge  of  the  community  is  a-head  of  that  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  how  much  it  would  he  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  the 
government  should  represent  tiie  comnmnity  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Thus,  in  the  British  parliament,  though  far  removed  from 
the  must  inipprfect  of  existing  forms,  it  hardly  yet  appears  to  be  rccoi:^- 
niscd  and  uiulerstood,  that  the  valtit-  of  the  circulating  medium  m  any 
country  must,  for  any  period  for  which  the  wealth  and  business  of  the 
community  may  be  considered  as  unaltered,  be  a  constant  quantity, 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  can  alter ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  volume 
or  numexical  amount  be  increased}  the  value  of  any  given  part  must 
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be  diminished  in  the  txact  proportioti  of  tho  increase  of  the  whole. 
All  the  steps  by  which  this  effect  takes  place,  may  be  subjected  to 
xaathimiatical  demonstratton,  in  addition  to  tbe  evidence  4»f  experteace 
as  to  the  general  trdth.  Men  without  doors  have  known  this  long, 
because  it  was  forced  npon  them,  and  they  had  no  interest  not  to 
know  it ;  but  there  is  a  long  and  dreary  interval,  between  its  being 
known  without,  and  its  being  wrought  into  sueh  general  and  operatiTe 
knowledge  as  Rhall  be  effectual  within. 

The  ?i*cat  defieiency  in  the  proceedinj^s  of  parliament  has  been, 
that  they  have  ovprlooked  nil  that  it  wn'?  mo^f  important  to  brin^  to 
the  test  of  exaiiiinatioii.  Tliey  have  busied  themselves  with  accps- 
sories ;  and  they  have  been  rsuccesslul  in  obtaining  no  important 
results.  Where  is  the  amount  of  what  has  been  received  by  the 
government  in  return  for  the  public  paper,  and  how  has  it  been  ac- 
counted for  I  Why  have  private  individuals  been  allowed  to  coin 
paper  money,  and  carry  off  the  public  profits ;  and  why  are  they 
allowed  to  do  so  still  ?  Sueh  are  the  questions  which  the  pubBe 
would  gladly  have  seen  examined ;  and  they  have  not  been  ezandned. 
When  a  government  issues  notes  upon  a  promise  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand, it  is  manifest  that  for  every  one  of  these  notes  that  is  retained 
in  circulation  and  not  returned  either  it»  rlis<'harffe  of  taxes  or  demand 
of  payment,  the  government  has  received  and  possessed  the  full  amount 
of  what  was  qriven  to  it  in  return  for  sueh  note  at  the  time  of  issue; 
and  is,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  aceountable  for  the  same  in  like  manner,  as  for 
any  other  monies  or  things  coming  into  its  hands  in  the  course  of  its 
operations  as  a  government.  For  example :  if  a  government  had  in 
circulation  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  it  would  he 
accountable  for  something  received  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions; 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  (or  whatever  else  may  be  the  interest) 
ought  to  be  deducted  annually  from  the  taxes  levied  on  the  comroa- 
nity,  or  he  otherwise  accounted  for  to  parliament  on  the  same  grounds 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  monies  or  things  received.  For 
to  <;\y  thnt  parliament  h;is  a  right  to  inquire  into  otlier  receipt?;  nnd 
expenditure,  hut  has  not  :i  right  to  inquire  irito  this,  is  like  snyiiiL'  it 
has  a  right  to  inquire  when  the  wind  is  northerly,  but  has  no  autiio- 
rity  or  jurisdiction  north-north-west.  Whatever  diversities  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be,  as  to  whether  parliament  is  constituted  in  the  best 
manner  that  is  abstractedly  possible,  it  Is  clear  tliat  as  It  is,  it  is  all 
we  have  now ;  and,  therefore,  by  it  we  must  stand  or  fall,  in  all  mat- 
'   tcrs  connected  with  present  expenditure. 

If  the  government,  instead  of  issuing  this  paper  itself,  and  placing 
the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the  community,  allows  private  individuals 
to  issue  it  for  their  own  advantage,  it  then  gives  away  to  those  indi- 
viduals the  property  of  the  community ;  and  it  becomes  a  question, 
why  the  governmeiit  docs  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  if  the 
government  were  seen  giving  away  the  public  lands  or  forests.  And 
here  men  have  had  too  long  experience  of  the  natural  history  of  go- 
vernments, to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  All  i^ov^m  nments  have  a 
propensity  to  givliig,  where  influence  can  be  procured  in  return,  and 
they  see  a  probability  of  having  their  wants  supplied  after  all  from 
the  purses  of  the  community ;  and  if  they  cannot  direct  the  stream  of 
tlMur  bounly  with  all  the  precision  that  might  be  desired,  they  wiU  db 
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it  with  less.  A  goreriuiient  whieTi  lots  a  ('f»Hnin  mimbrr  of  niillio-  s 
rim  out  annually  will  have  jn^t  so  Tuany  iiiinunis  worth  of  iniliuM;cp 
at  its  rommand  of  a  hotter  kind  or  of  a  worso.  Tt  mm  vot  ho  of 
<juilo  so  pood  a  kind  as  if  tho  i^ovornmeiit  liad  the  ojiport  imitv  of 
selecting  its  own  harifains  in  the  iiuiiket ;  hut  it  will  he  of  a  kind  far 
too  good  to  throw  away,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  getting  this 
aod  not  the  other. 

The  essential  point  is  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  wrong  done  by 
allowing  the  profit  arising  from  the  suhstitution  of  paper  to  be  taken 
by  individuals :  for  those  individuals  will  maintain  they  do  nothing 
hni  what  they  have  n  right  to  do.  Where  coins  have  been  issued, 
(wliieh  inidor  n  fior  ibln  £^'wornmont  tako5?  place  "n'tthnnt  any  expcnce 
to  the  oonmiiinitv , )  ovi  r\  man  who  po-ssossos  one  has  fjiven  vnlne  for  it. 
It  is  thcK'tMn^  fu'.s  in  the  most  nnliniited  sense  of  the  word;  and  if  a 
dise(»very  shonld  he  tliereafter  niade  by  which  paper  can  he  caused  to 
perform  the  offices  of  coins,  it  is  he,  and  he  only,  who  has  a  right  to 
the  gain  arising  from  substituting  paper  and  restoring  the  coin  to 
the  eommon  uses  of  metal.  His  right  is  as  precise  and  clear,  as  that 
which  a  man  who  snhstittttes  glass  msels  for  his  silver  ones  has 
to  pocket  the  difference  of  price.  If  the  thing  were  praeticable, 
every  man  who  has  a  guinea  ought  to  have  a  note  for  the  same  amount 
pat  into  his  pocket  for  nothing,  and  he  told  to  go  and  sell  his  guinea 
to  a  goldsmith,  or  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  way  he  chooses.  This, 
if  it  wore  prartir-'^^le.  would  he  the  fair  and  just  thiii^ ;  and  anything 
which  produces  the  same  effect  is  just,  and  anything-  which  does  not 
produce  it  is  not  ju-^t.  But  siiu  e  it  is  not  praetieable  in  kind,  the 
nlijcft  must  he  to  produce  the  same  effect,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
And  this  will  be  done,  if  the  government,  by  issuing  paper,  takes  to 
itself  all  the  henefit  of  the  snhe^iitotion  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
gives  every  man  credit'for  a  share,  by  redncing  the  taxes  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  amount.  The  paper  wiH  be  gradually  substituted 
without  loss,  the  gold  will  quietly  run  out  and  return  to  its  original 
uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders,  and  there  will  be  an  after  credit' 
given  to  the  holders  in  the  taxes  besides.  The  effect  on  eacli  indivi- 
dual may  not  Ite  the  same  witli  fomplete  exactness:  hut  it  Mill  be 
very  nearly  the  same,  and  so  nearly  that  every  Tuan  will  he  very  triad 
to  have  it  in  preference  to  havinjj  nothing.  Ttwill  )»e  as  near  to  exact- 
ness iis  the  nature  of  things  will  ]>ennit ;  and  it  will  at  all  events  be 
perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  designed  wrong.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  private  individuals  are  allowed  to  issue  paper,  the  proceeds  are 
*  taken  by  themselves^  and  no  diminution  of  taxes  nor  other  credit  is 
^ven  in  consequence  to  the  community.  The  community,  therefore, 
loses  precisely  the  sum  taken ;  which  is  just  what  it  would  do  in  a 
case  of  forcible  entry  of  the  mint.  Tlicre  is  no  use  in  the  private 
issuers  alleging  that  what  they  do  is  with  the  consent  of  individuals. 
This  may  he  quite  true :  hut  then  the  commnnitv  is  robbed  in  the 
result.  The  only  shadow  of  cr'TniiKility  tlint  can  he  attached  to 
rohliin^  the  mint  consists  in  the  y)roperty  of  the  commnnitv  heir^jr 
taken  away  and  applied  to  the  benetit  of  individuals  who  aie  imi  liie 
community.  It  would  be  useless  to  urge  that  ladders,  crow-bars,  and 
dark -lanterns  are  harmless  commodities,  and  were  procured  in  the 
Market  with  the  perfect  cOBSent  of  the  parties  concerned.   It  is  not 
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there  that  the  fault  lies ;  it  is  in  the  result.  So  in  the  coining  of 
paper-money  hy  individuals,  the  question  is  not  of  that  part  of  the 
act  whieh  conslate  in  exchanging,  this  paper-numey  against  the  gold 
of  such  as  Toluntarily  give  it,  bat  of  that  other  part  which  consists 
in  taking  away  from  the  community  what  it  ought  to  have  received. 
It  is  not  that  the  man's  guinea,  which  he  voluntarily  gives  for  the 
private  note^is  talien  away  from.him,  hut  it  is  that  the  community  loses 
that  other  guinea,  or  the  value  of  the  same,  which  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  should  have  been  retnrTied  to  them  in  the  deduction  made 
from  tiie  sums  levied  for  tlm  jniMic  service.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
precise  in  making  out  this  part  <»i  the  case  ;  because  the  persons  inter- 
ested will  be  sure  to  throw  all  manner  of  delusion  about  the  point. 

The  questions  then  with  respect  to  private  hank  notes  separate 
themselves  into  two : — Whether  the  community  is  to  he  injured  by  the 
existence  of  private  notes  at  all ; — and.  whether  it  is  to  be  further  injured 
by  the  want  of  security  for  their  payment ;  which,  to  some  persons, 
may  appear  like  asking — whether  a  government  should  allow  its 
subjects  to  be  robbed,  and  whether  it  should  further  allow  them  to  be 
murdered  afterwards.  That  the  first  question  should  ever  be  satis- 
factorily got  rid  of,  can  only  be  expect nl  to  happen  under  circumstances 
which  shall  create  a  peculiar  connexion  between  tlie  representative  and 
the  constituents.  But  the  other  might  be  disposed  of  at  any  time, 
when  the  afovcrnment  should  be  inclined  to  take  the  same  measures 
for  preserving  the  property  of  the  community  that  it  does  for  its  own. 
When  the  government  allows  its  own  money  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  banker,  it  demands  that  he  shall  find  security  for  the 
amount;  and  if  it  felt  equally  for  the  money  of  the  community,  it 
would  take  the  same  precaution.  But  it  ought  still  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  ail  tliis  is  only  preventing  the  murder  in  addition  to  the 
robbery — is  only  stopping  the  adventitious  and  accumulated  evil, while 
the  primary  one,  which  is  the  source  of  all,  goes  unrestrained. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  issuing  of  paper  is  a  trade,  and  govcr?imciit 
ought  not  to  trade,  the  answer  is,  that  the  coining  of  paper-iuoney  is 
not  an  act  of  trade,  but  of  tliat  power  which,  consistently  with  tlie  good 
of  the  comniuiiily,  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  government.  It  mi^lil 
as  well  be  urged  that  the  receiving  taxes  was  an  act  of  trade,  and 
individuals  request  to  open  private  excise-offices  and  pocket  the  excise. 
The  objection  in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  what  ought  ts 
go  to  the  credit  of  the  community  is  taken  by  individuals.  The  just 
and  proper  trade  of  a  banker  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
coiDiug  of  paper-money ;  and  consists  in  collecting  the  money  of  such 
persons  as  find  it  convenient  to  make  deposits,  and  lending  it  to  sneh 
as  wish  to  borrow.  Bills  also  the  bankers  may  discount ;  but  they 
should  do  it  with  their  own  money,  and  not  with  money  taken  from  the 
pnhlic,  AV ithin  their  proper  limits,  they  act  as  a  most  useful  engine 
of  coniniunication  between  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  community.  But  if 
we  iuqiurc  what  their  right  is  to  go  further  and  issue  paper-money  as 
the  means  of  lending,  their  right  is  none  at  alL  Let  them  lend  all  the 
money  they  can  of  their  owi),  and  all  that  other  people  choose  to  trust 
them  with ;  but  let  not  the  millions  of  the  public  be  given  them  to 
lend. 

Since  the  value  of  any  given  part  of  the  cvmnoy  dep9ad$.  upon  the 
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quantity  of  the  whole,  it  is  clear,  that,  whenever  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  limit,  whether  the  increase  takes  place  in  one 
species  of  currency  or  another,  depreciation  will  ensue.  Bat,  as  soon 
as  the  coin  will  purchase  less  gold  than  is  contained  in  itself^  coins  will 
begin  to  run  out  or  disappear ;  and  the  attendant  demand  for  coins 
for  the  purposes  of  reduction  or  exportation  will  be  a  check  to  fur- 
ther issues,  either  of  public  or  private  paper,  and,  in  fact,  will  cause' 
the  icciiers  to  withdraw,  or  pay  olT,  some  portion  of  what  they  have 
already  issued.  And  since  there  is  no  cheek  to  the  issues  till  depre- 
ciation Ims  taken  p^nre, — or,  in  other  word^,  since  iiotliiiic^  but  an 
actual  runuing  out  of  coins  will  cheek  the  issues  of  paper,  it  follo^vs, 
that  if  the  issues  are  to  be  kept  in  continual  cheek,  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinual running  out  of  coins  to  do  it;  so  that  there  can  Lie  no  wonder  the 
coins  should  disappear.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  no  other  checlt 
on  the  issue  of  paper  than  tbe  demand  for  payment  in  coins,  coins  must 
disappear ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  because 
there  is  no  other  dieclc.  What  ])ortion  of  the  paper  retained  in  cir- 
culation under  such  a  system,  will  be  public,  and  what  private,  ap- 
pears to  depend  oa  the  momentary  convenience  of  individuals.  The 
coiners  of  private  paper  will  call  this  a  fair  and  hononralile  eompe- 
titiov.,  and  say  it  is  just  as  it  ou^lit  to  be;  while  there  is  just  the 
same  distinclion,  in  reality,  that  there  would  be  between  two  shops 
selling  in  the  same  market  and  at  the  same  priccff,  with  tlie  dilTermce 
that  one  was  selling  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  the  rightful  owners, 
and  the  other  for  those  who  were  not.  To  a  simple  customer  it  might 
make  no  difference  whether  he  went  to  one  shop  or  to  the  other;  but 
there  would  be  all.  the  difierence  in  the  world  to  those  who  were 
wronged  by  the  result. 

A  payment  in  gold  was  the  cnre  for  the  last  great  fraud  inflicted  on 
the  community  through  the  medium  of  Its  currency,  which  was  the 
fraud  of  over-issues  ;  and  therefore  men  are  naturally  attached  to  it. 
J^it  if  bank-paper  could  be  m.:de  to  ke*»p  its  value  without  it,  and  the 
expence  of  findincf  ?o]d  ho  saved  to  liie  community,  no  man  need  com- 
plain :  and  the  question  is  only  v.  liether  it  can.  And  whether  it  can 
or  not,  light  will  he  thrown  on  the  iiature  of  paper  currency,  by  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  Strong  reasons  may  he  urged  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  way  to  secure  the  community  the  greatest  advantages  of 
which  the  subject  is  capable  would  bs  by  means  of  an  inconvertible 
public  paper,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  faithfully  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public,  and  of  which  no  new  issues  should  take  place 
but  by  consent  of  Parliament  upon  proof  produced  that  the  bank-note 
would  purchase  in  the  market  a  certain  standard  quantity  of  gold  (,'is 
for  instance,  the  quantity  in  what  is  called  a  sovereign),  (rnd .^'omcfhins^ 
more ;  from  which  excess,  tlie  wiude  number  in  cir''eb>ti'(>T,  being 
known,  the  <|uautily  to  be  issued  nmy  be  collected  l>y  simple  propor- 
tion. The  real  measure  of  the  valine  of  a  note  or  coin,  is  whpt  it  will 
buy,  expressed  in  some  kind  of  commudities  that  is  least  liable  to  great 
fluctuations;  aud  thai  gold  is  a  convenient  cOnunodity  for  measuring 
value  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind.  If  it  is  asked  why  this 
would  be  better  than  a  gold  circulation,  it  is,  because  it  saves  the 
pense,  as  it  Duay  be  two  millions  and  a  half  annually  to  the  public.  If 
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it  19  asked  why  it  is  better  than  a  paper  currency  payable  upon  de- 
mand, it  is  because  it  preTeotB  tba  loss  eoiue(|ueat  upon  gold  being 
demanded  in  a  time  of  public  panic.   When  gold  is  demanded  at 
such  a  season,  as  for  instance,  at  a  time  of  expected  iuvasion,  it  is  not 
because  there  is  absolute  diminution  in  the  wealth  and  business  of  the 
community  at  that  moment,  but  because  individoals  desire  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  hoard  agaiust  future  contingencies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  might  ha  tempted  to  lay  in  a  stocA  of  flannel  garments. 
But  there  seems  no  rciij^oa  why  they  should  be  induij^ed  in  this  dt-sire 
at  the  public  expenee  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  oiiier.    If  they 
desire  gold,  let  them  bay  gold  in  the  mai  kf  t,as  they  would  IhiMiel.  It 
is  true  that  the  price  of  gold  may  rise  unilL  i  such  circumstaiiccs  oi  iu- 
creased  demand,  as  wuuld  the  price  of  ilaruel  ;  but  this  presents  no 
new  reason.   The  principle  on  which  gold  would  be  desired  in  such  a. 
case,  separates  itself  from  the  principles  peculiar  to  currency,  and 
enters  into  those  which  are  common  to  flannels.   But  notwithstanding 
this  desire,  the  inconvertible  currency  would  continue  to  perform  the 
office  of  the  instrument  of  exchange,  even  in  the  extreme  case  of  asuc<- 
cessful  invasion.    For  it  is  clear  that  the  enemy  could  not  prevent  its 
ciiTubition  in  tliose  parts  of  the  ronrifrv  which  had  not  fallen  under 
his  power.    And  in  (hose  whi<'h  had,  it  wouhl  be  his  object  not  to  de- 
stroy the  paper  currency,  but  to  ^et  as  much  of  it  as  possible  into  his 
own  hands.    If  indeed  he  con  hi   preveat  its  circulation  in  tiie  placc:j 
which  he  had  not  yet  conquered,  it  would  lie  a  pouerail  engine  tovvaids 
the  accomplishment  of  his  desigus.    But  since  this  is  impossible,  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  it  afterwards.  £ither  his  occupation  is 
permanent,  or  it  is  temporary.   If  it  is  permanent,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  he  should  mulct  every  man  in  the  amount  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency found  in  his  possession,  with  no  benefit  to  himself ;  if  he  has  tb€ 
common  sense  of  an  enemy,  he  will  at  least  do  an  injury  in  a  more 
profitable  form.    If  it  is  temporary,  the  conquered,  at  the  worst,  have 
otilyto  conceal  ;  and  paper  is  more  easily  concealed  than  gold.  Ano- 
ther point,  too,  that  merits  consideration,  i'^,  whether  it  would  not  bo 
better  to  have  a  peper  avowedly  inconvertible  from  the  beginnhipr,  than 
a  paper  which  breaks  down  and  br  comr  s  inconvertible  at  the  moment 
of  expected  invasion  ;  as  the  Bank  oi  ICngland's  paper  has  done 
before,  and  would  probably  do  again  in  like  circumstances.  With  the 
exception  of  the  quality  of  inconvertibility,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween an  inconvertible  paper  kept  under  popular  control,  and  a  paper 
that  professes  to  be  payable  in  gold  upon  demand ;  aud  the  question 
seems  to  be,  whether  the  inconvertibility  shall  be  avowed  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  whether  it  shall  be  treasured  up  to  h(\  avowed  at  the  worst 
of  all  possible  times,  and  when  it  can  do  nothing  but  add  to  the  panic 
arising  from  other  causes.    Under  a  system  of  inconvertible  paper, 
coins  might  be  kept  in  circulation  to  any  amount,  by  fixing  the  stanjLhiid 
quantity  of  gold  to  be  purchased  by  the  note  or  coin,  at  a  little  mere 
than  is  contained  in  the  coin.    At  the  same  time  it  may  be  difficult  tu 
say  why  the  couununity  should  be  put  to  a  loss  of  profit  e<iual  to  the 
value  of  these  coins ;  unless  it  were  to  please  elderly  gentlemen,  which 
is  something. 

The  fact  that  an  Inconvertible  public  paper  doee  not  lose  value 
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CFOii  when  the  crrontpst  possible  panic  is  created  by  the  thalige,  was 
sufficitnitly  ostiiltlished  when  the  Bank  of  Knp;hind  refused  payment. 
Men  were  astonished  tliat  the  same  consequences  did  not  take  place  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fsUfpping  oi  a  private  hank;  never  reflecting  that 
the  two  cases  had  nothing  in  common  hut  the  word  Bank.  The  tnitii 
is,  that  a  public  hank,  in  the  proper  mnae  of  the  word,  cannot  break. 
The  Baiik  of  England  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  break,  and  could 
not.  The  yalne  of  what  the  commnnity  requires  to  form  for  it  an 
instrument  of  exchange,  must  always  be  there ;  though  excessive  issuec 
may  increase  the  number  of  claimants  among  whom  this  value  is  to  be 
divided,  so  as  to  rob  the  pubUc  to  any  assignable  amount.  This  truth 
is  at  tho  ))ottom  of  the  paradox  with  which  Adam  Smith  nmnsos  him- 
self, and  whicli  has  been  re]»f»ated  if)  so  many  forms,  where  he  says 
that  "  a  tax  on  money  i«  paid  by  nobody."  If  a  ]iieco  of  paper  can  be 
made  to  perform  the  office  of  an  onnce  of  gold,  a  coin  of  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  may  be  made  to  do  so  ton ;  and  instead  of  there  being  any 
wonder  in  this,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  community  which 
saves  the  4|aarter  of  an  ounce,  had  not  sense  to  save  the  otlwr  three« 
The  reason  why  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  can  be  spared  out  of  the  coin,  ii 
because  the  whole  ounce  might  be  spared  also.  A  man  might  as  well 
wonder  that  his  bond  for  four  talents  could  be  engraven  on  aplateof  gold 
which  weighed  only  three ;  when  the  fact  is  that  a  piece  of  parchment 
might  spare  the  whole.  All  this,  however,  supposes  that  the  amount 
of  the  issues  is  kept  under  rigid  restraint ;  for  without  it,  the  whole 
l>ecomes  only  a  machine  for  taking  money  from  tho  «nhjort'j  without 
consent  of  Parliament.  How  much  the  public  did  lose  by  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  after  its  ])aper  was  made  inconvei  tihle  ;  what 
portion  of  this  was  taken  from  the  stock-holders,  and  what  from  the 
holders  of  the  currency  at  large ;  what  share  was  left  to  the  issuers 
of  private  paper ;  and  how  the  reduction  of.  the  depreciation  as  well  as 
the  bringing  it  on  might  be  made  a  profitable  speculation,  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  altering  the  mode  of  laying  taxes  from  imposts  ad 
talorem  to  imposts  fixed  In  nominal  amount,  may  all  be  demonstrated 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  by  a  little  help  from  the  higher  species  of 
arithmetic,  provided  the  requisite  data  can  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
more  mystery  in  all  this  than  in  determining  a  bankrupt's  dividend ; 
provided  always  that  he  can  bo  made  to  surrender  facts. 

A  question  that  will  occur,  and  to  which  the  proccedin<?s  in  Farlia-, 
meut  have  not  produced  a  satisfactory  answer,  is:  What  is  the  Bank 
of  England  ?  Docs  any  body  know  ;  or  does  any  body  know  that 
will  tell  ?  Is  it  an  office  for  the  issuing  of  paper  currency  for  tlie 
benefit  and  to  the  credit  of  the  community,  as  a  victuaUing  office  Is 
an  ofiice  for  another  specific  purpose  I  If  it  is  not,  why  is  it  not  ? 
Whence  is  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  talks  of  the  absence  of  right 
to  demand  an  explanation  of  its  receipts  and  issues,  when  neither  the 
Customs  nor  the  Excise  set  up  any  similar  claim  in  their  respective 
departments  ?  Is  it  that  the  government  has  made  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  by  contract,  with  an  understanding  that  the  con* 
tractors  are  to  make  all  they  can  by  all  means,  and  has  not  yet  made 
over  t)i(»  Customs  or  the  Excise?  If  so;  what  was  thf^  contract'^ 
Has  what  was  received  been  accounted  for  to  Parliament  and  to  tho 
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'  commanity?  How  much  taken  off  annually  from  what  is  levied  on 
the  community,  iu  conse<iuence  of  the  said  contract?  "Was  the  con- 
tract a  fair  one ;  or  has  the  profit  heen  left  as  a  bonus  ainuiig  a  class 
higlily  respectable  for  their  wealth  and  parliamentary  influence,  as 
the  profits  of  eoiniog  private  paper  have  been  left  among  another 
class  I  Did  the  goTernment  sell  hy  this  contract  only  what  it  had 
itself  a  right  to ;  namely,  the  power  of  couduclaiig  the  public  paper  in 
the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  community, — or  did  it  sell  what  it 
had  itself  no  right  to ;  namely,  the  power  of  conducting  the  public 
paper  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  somebody  else  ?  All  these 
arp  qnestioTis  on  winch  the  public  are  greatly  h\  want  of  satisfaction; 
and  like  the  hungry  congregation  of  a  cathedral,  they  look  up  and 
are  not  fed." 

Four  millions  of  the  pieces  called  sovereigns  are  proposed  to  be 
issued  in  t  he  interval  between  the  present  period  and  1829  ;  while  the 
self-same  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  keeping  in  circulation 
lour  millions  of  the  notes  of  a  puhUc  bank,  conducted  upon  just  prin* 
dples,  and  the  whole  difierence  of  value,  or  four  millions,  be  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  community.  The  fallacy  ia  lodged  in  the  con- 
founding  of  public  with  private  paper.  The  poorer  classes  suffer 
much  by  the  one  pound  notes  of  private  bankers  being  not  paid 
upon  demand  ;  and,  therefore,  there  shall  be  no  one  pound  notes  of 
the  public  bank  ; — such  is  t!io  cvllo£?ism.  There  seems  to  be  an  un- 
willingness to  comprehend  the  ditference  between  public  and  private 
paper ;  because  it  would  lead  to  the  result,  that  prival  *  paper  is  a 
wrong.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  four  millions  must  nm  fmt,  ;is  long 
as  there  is  no  check  on  the  issue  of  public  and  private  paper,  but  the 
demand  for  coins  caused  by  coins  running  out  with  a  profit ;  and  so 
would  a  hundred  mJllions  more,  if  they  were  poured  into  the  same 
bole.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  value  of  these  .will  not  be  lost ;  bat 
all  the  expense  of  coining  will  be  lost.  And  perhaps  on  the  whole 
this  is  the  least  evil;  for  if  the  circulation  were  kept  full  of  gold,  it 
would  only  be  ready  for  the  first  minister  to  lay  his  hands  on,  who 
should  devise,  it  may  be,  an  unjTTst  war,  and  say  the  times  required  it. 

That  tlie  evil  of  issuing"  private  paper  has  existed  with  the  permis- 
sion of  G^overnment,  is  cerVainly  a  reason  why  the  removal  of  it  should 
be  roiiducted  in  the  manner  which  will  produce  the  least  loss  to  the 
individuals  concerned;  hut,  as  in  other  questions  of  removal,  it  farms 
no  reason  why  the  evil  should  not  be  done  away.  The  life  of  man  is 
a  continued  scene  of  choice-  between  evils  and  their  removal ;  and  the 

Inrocess,  which  all  experience  proves  to  be  the  wisest,  is  that  of  reso* 
utely  removing,  the  recurring  and  accumulating  evil,  with  the  least 
temporary  suffering  which  it  is  practicable  to  inflict. 
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S3  THOMAS  LfitumODOE  AKt>  1tti&  WmjSOMU  UtVtBW. 

The  Speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  on  the  Address  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  hears  so  striking  a  rcscni])1;i!irc  to  Mr.  Noo- 
dle's Ou  ATiox  in  it  late  Number  of  the  FfliTibiir'^h  Review,  that  the 
coincidence  cliu  scarcely  be  considered  accidental. 

Noodle^s  Oration. — Ei.  Rev.  No.  84.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge. — Fcl.  Q. 

What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  thia.       This  would  appear,  from  spv  r:il  pcti« 
sir?    How  Joes  this  measure  tally  wiiU    tious  which  he  had  to  prebcut  lioui  uianu- 
their  institutions  ?  How  does  it  a^eemth   fectorers  and  others*  against  the  principles 
their  cYperienc  e  ?    Are  we  to  put  'hn  wis-    of  free  trade,  on  Avhich  tlie  administration 
dom  of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  the    had  acted.     He  would  earnestly  recom- 
wisdom  of  centuries?  (Hear,  hear.)  Be-    mend  these  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Presi- 
sides,  sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is  good*  I   dent  of  tbe  Board  of  rnulc,  althoagli  he 
ask,  is  tills  a  time  for  ciirrviiiL:;  it  into  t  ^rccu-    hnd  no  ^r('?.t  hopes  of  makiTij^  auy  impres- 
tiou  1  W  hethej  iu  fact  a  more  unfortunate    sion  on  him  after  what  he  had  heard  last 
period  coold  have  been  selected  than  that  night ;  for  it  appeared  that,  notwithstand- 
which  he  has  chosen  ?    If  this  were  an   ing  the  distresses  of  the  country,  ministers 
ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  oppose'  it    were  still  deteriniucJ  to  adhere  to  their 
witli  so  much  vehemence ;  but,  sir,  it  calls    Ji«io,principlesi.  These  were  advocated  both 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  on  the  one  side  of  tbe  honae  and  the  odier; 
law. . .  The  proposition  is  new  ;  it  is  the    and  there  was,  besides,  a  sort  of  fashiou 
first  time  it  was  ever  heard  iu  this  house,    in  praising  the  system.    'I'o  be  sure  it  did 
I  am  not  prepared,  sir, — this  house  is  not    appear  nither  beautiful  in  theory;  but  he 
prepared,  to  receive  it. . .  If  we  pass  this  extremely  doubted  whether  these  pnnd- 
bilJ,  what  fresli  concessions  may  he  not  re-    pies  of  free  trade  w^ere  properly  applicable 
quire  ! . .  .Was  the  hon.  gentleman,  let  mc    to  the  state  of  thi'i  Cimntrjj.    Tor  a  country 
ask  hiu^,  always  of  this  way  uf  thinking  1    newly  settled,  and  iu  which  the  people  had 
Do  I  not  remember  when  he  was  the  advo-   to  begin  their  civil  and  political  institu- 
cnte,  in  tins  house,  of  very  opposite  opi-    tions,  this  system  might  answer;  but  he 
nions  ? . . .  Besides,  sir,  the  measure  is  ua>   conceived  that  it  was  uot  at  all  proper  for 
necessary. .  .The  business  was  one  of  the   an  old  country  like  this,  whose  regiuatioDs 
greatest  importance  ;  there  is  need  of  the   have  long  existed,  and  been  blended  toge- 
greatpst  caution  and  circumspection.    Do    ther  in  infinite  ramifications.    He  at  least 
not  let  us  be  precipitate,  sir.   It  is  impos-   much  doubted  the  wisSom  of  the  policy  of 
sible  to  Ibreaee  aJl  consequences.  Every  ministeni,  which  led  them  to  throw  down 
thin|p  should  be  gradoaL   The  example  of  at  once  all  those  baniers  whkh  were 
a  neighbouring  nation  should  fill  us  with    erected  by  our  nvrrstors,  and  proceed  to  act 
alarm.    The  hon.  gentleman  hr^  taxed  me    upon  new  and  dijlcrcnt  principles.  Perhaps 
with  illiberality,  sir— I  deoy  the  chaise—  they  might  say  tliat  they  had  not  attempted 
I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  improvement,    to  throw  down  all  the  barriers  at  once. 
I  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  wlien    But  lie  thouaht  that  he  might  at  least  say, 
it  is  intemperate. .  .Nobody  is  more  con-    with  truth,  that  sucli  wastlie  bent  of  tiieu: 
scions  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities  minds.   He  still  entertained  some  hope, 
of  llio  honourable  mover,  hut  T  tell  him  at    howe  ver,  that  llu^y  would /jawie  in  their  cu' 
once  his  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  practi-    veer,  and  not  force  such  measures  as  these 
cable — it  savours  of  Utopia — it  looks  well   upon  the  country  without  being  much  more  / 
in  theory,  but  it  wont  do  in  practice-~it    certain  that  the  effects  would  be  beneficial, 
will  not  do,  I  repeat,  sir,  in  practice,  and    He  again  entreated  bis  ■Majesty's  minisfrrs 
so  the  advocates  of  the  measure  will  find,   not  to  be  too  precipitate,  but  to  pause  in 
if  unfortunately  it  should  find  its  way  their  measures  before  the^  brought  misfor- 
through  Parliament.  (Cheers.)  tones  on  the  conntnr,  which  they  could  not 

afterwards  so  easily  remove.  The  hon, 
member  concluded  by  raying,  that  he  had 
thonght  it  necessary  to  mau  these  gene- 
ral remarks,  but  that  he  could  not  help 
observinc^,  that  the  manner  in  wliich  mi- 
nisters had  faced  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  cxisis  did  them  great  credit 
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MOmrnX  ADVICE  TO  FimCHASfiBS  OF  BOOKS, 

The  best  advice  we  cau  give  thia  month  to  purchasers  of  books  is 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets — ^supposing  that  they  have  got 
any  there.   In  the  present  *  pecuniary  crisis/  however^  it  Is  the  fashion 
either  not  to  have  any,  or  to  pretend  to  have  none ;  in  hoth  eases,  we 
doubt  not,  our  ad^ce  will  he  deemed  peculiarly  seasonable.    It  is  not 
only  advice  well-adapted  to  the  times,  but  onerery  gronnd  the  best  we 
can  give.  Few  boolcs  have  appeared,  and  these  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion, as  far  as  we  know,  trashy,  both  in  kind  and  performance.  Some 
trumpery  novels,  some  twaddling  nntobiographios,  n  frw  vo]mm's  of 
unreadable  poffni,  and  a  ho«5l  iTi!snni»Mable  of  politii-ai  pamphlets, 
constitute  tlie  produce  of  tho  niofitli.    'F'ho  last  are  out  of  our  plan; 
if  they  were  in  it  at  the  present  niuui*  nt,  our  Magazine  would  be 
crammed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  Cora  Laws,  Currency,  Exist- 
ing Distress,  Silk  Trade,  Small  Notes,  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  subjects 
sufficiently  important^  doubtless;  hut  pamphlets  are  creatmres  of  a  day, 
and  will  not  wait  a  month  for  judgment.  As  to  the  novels^  Bramhletye 
Houso  \  ill  1)0  found  justly  ohietracterised  in  another  part  of  this  Num- 
ber.   The  Last  Man  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  gloomy  folly — had 
enough  to  read — horrible  to  write.    The  autobiographies  of  Cradock 
and  Polwhele,  mo  innocent  publications.    The  few  copies  destined  to 
et«cape  the  trunk-maker,  will  just  deserve  stand iiiij-room  in  a  t^rry 
extensive  library.    The  verse  will  nor  hear  a  remark,  unless  we  insert 
a  savinif  clause  for  a  little  volume  of  Poems  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson, of 
which  we  may  speak  more  at  large  in  our  next. 

In  our  last  Number  we  gave  a  pretty  copious  account  of  a  little 
German  book,  preteed  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Odthe,  ea* 
titled  Der  Junge  Feldjager,  or  the  Young  Rifleman.*  Immediately 
after,  if  not  before,  the  publication  of  our  Magasine,  a  translation  of 
this  very  work  was  published  in  London  as  an  original  work.  The  » 
preface  of  Gothe  is  garbled  and  served  up  as  the  preface  of  an  English 
Editor,  and  in  no  part  of  the  work  does  there  appear  the  slightest 
intimation  that  it  has  ever  appeared  in  another  shape.  The  jniblisher 
is  Mr.  ColburT!.  The  public  wnll  properly  appreciate  this  attempt  at 
deception;  nevertheless,  the  book  is  worth  reading,  and  in  other 
times  would  be  worth  buying. 

*  The  Adventoreg  <tf  %  Young  Bifleinaa  in  the  French  and  English  Annies  dnziiig 
^wwia%siasiwlP<Nttagal,lRnnl806toi816.  Wntten  by  Himteli;  1  Vol 
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DiMiNUTioK  OP  Mortality. — ^Advantages  of  Civilization, — In  the  last 
idttiagof  the  French  Academy,  (30th  January,)  M.  Fonirier,  read anote  by  M.  Benoii> 

ton  de  Chateauneuf,  on  the  changes  which  the  lawB  mffiTtality  httve  nndeigooe 
within  the  last  half  eenttiry,  from  1775  to  1825. 

The  result  of  these  curious  researches  is,  that,  whereas  formerly,  out  of  every  100 
cbildren  bom,  50  died  within  the  two  first  years,  not  more  than  now  perish.  It 
cannot  be  (loubteil  that  this  imjiortarit  <iifft'ren(  e  in  the  mortality  of  infants  is  to  he 
aiicnbed  partly  to  vaccination,  and  partly  to  the  improTomeat  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  comparison  is  equally  in  favour  of  the  present  time  aa  it 
xegarda  all  the  other  perioda  of  life.  Thus,  in  eveiy  100  children,  55j^  fonnerljr  died 
iiMcrthoi^of  ten;  now,  t^mortaU^  dcm  noiexoeed  43j^  la ue  aame  munber 
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of  men,  only  Sl-^  reached  the  ageof  lilbf ;  now  33^  attain  that  m^*.  Then,  otdy 

15  ill  100  reached  the      of  sixty ;  now,  the  number  is  raised  to  24. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  deaths,  compared  with  the  population,  is 
TOry  sensibly  dimldabed.  Fonneily;  the  airanal  deaths  as  1  to  30 ;  now,  they 
are  rally  as  1  to  39.  ' 

The  number  of  hirtliB  is  also  found  to  havo  decreased.  They  aienow  only  as  1  in 
25,  whilst  foimerly  they  amounted  to  1  in  31. 

A  similar  decrease  is  observable  in  the  nnmber  of  nuurnagM;  they  fonneriy 
amouuted  to  1  iu  eveiy  111  persons  ;  now  they  are  reduced  to  1  in  135. 

The  fruitlulness  of  marriai^i  >  has  not  under^oae  any  alteration  ;  they  yield,  on  an 
average,  four  children  to  a  uiarriuge.    i  he  general  result  is  this  ;  man  iagcs  are  less 
foaqnent,  and  fewer  children  are  bom  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Nevertheh  ss,  the  juypiilation  is  rapidly  increasing;  because,  of  the  chiidien  boa  k 
much  larger  proportion  attain  to  maturity,  and  to  aid  age. 

Tliis  circumstance  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminntion  in  the  number 
of  manii^es.  In  fact,  the  ^eater  is  the  mortaH^  in  a  country,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  marriages,  because  the  vacancies  must  be  filled  up.  On  the  other  lumd, 
in  acoimlry  where  theuiortahty  is  small,  the  iahalutunts  are  less  rich,  and  marriages 
less  frequent,  because  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  and  of  obtaining  tlie  means 
of  supporting  a  fiunily  is  greater.  From  these  frets  wamay  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions; that  if  a  more  perfect  (  ivill/alion  increases  population  by  dinunishing  the 
causes  of  mortality,  this  iucrcasc  of  population  becomes  the  cause  of  greater  relaxation 
of  morals,  by  prssmting  obstacles  to  marrii^es.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  foundlings  in  Fhmce  have  been  tripled  since  the  year  1780. — Fren^  Globe* 

Pehsian  Notions  of  Europeak  WoRKMAN$Hir.r— The  Pmians  entertain  very 

magnificeut  and  mysterious  ideas  of  the  power  imparted  by  Europeans  to  many  of  their 
mechanical  inventions,  as  well  as  of  their  profound  kno-^vh-dt^e  in  preparint^  salutary  or 
pernicious  diugs  j  effects  nothing  less  than  magical  are  attributed  to  muuy  of  their 
in-ventions.  Among  other  things  it  was  believed  that  certain  telescopes  were  con- 
structed in  Europe,  cnpahlc  of  vien-iii>r  all  tliat  should  pass  within  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tified place,  even  from  a  great  distance  ;  others  hy  which,  if  the  proprietor  desired  it, 
he  could,  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  an  harcni,  see  all  the  women  within  its  walls ; 
Others  again  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  remarkable  powers  for  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Our  fire-arms,  too,  were  ofren  believed  to  have  peculiar  properties, 
that  conferred  formidable  powers  upon  their  possessors.  The  same  idea  prevailed 
regarding  our  culjery.  Meerza  Abdool  Javat  one  day  showing  me  at  least  fifty  very 
good  English  knives,  which  he  had  collected  in  a  drawer,  complained  that  ttiere  was 
not  one  of  iheni  worth  a  farthing.  I  looked  nt  them,  saw  that  they  were  all  of  excel- 
lent makers,  but  had  all  been  ill  used;  and  on  enquiring  the  reason,  "  Ah  !"  said  he, 
"  they  are  all  bad,  alt  cheats,  not  one  of  them  can  cut  irm  as  they  should  do."  "  Cut 
iron  !"  cried  I,  **  who  oversaw  a  knife  that  could  cut  iron  ?"  "  What !"  dematided  he, 
**  uni]  have  you  not  nmonor  you  knives  that  can  cut  ironi"  **  No,  certainly,"  said  I, 
**  wiio  could  have  toUl  you  so  foolish  a  thing  1"  "  Look,  then,"  said  he  again,  "  what 
Kes  are  told :  hear  the  story  that  was  retailed  to  us  of  you  Feringhees.  It  was  said 
that  a  certain  man  once  came  into  the  court  before  your  king's  deican  khavrh,  and  after 
saluting  his  majesty,  ho  offered  for  sale  a  little  penknife,  which  he  said  was  ot  won- 
derful powers.  The  king  asked  the  price  of  it,  and  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was 
twenty  thonsaad.  tomauns.  '  How,'  said  tlie  king,  '  do  you  dare  to  impose  on  your 
sovereignin  that  way let  him  be  punished  on  th.e  spot.'  I  pon  that,  the  man  wfnt  np 
to  a  large  cannon  that  was  lying  in  the  court-yard,  and,  making  a  cut  at  it  with  his 
knife,  almost  divided  it  in  two,  exclaimiug,  •  See  there,  O  king  !  mark  if  I  told  untruths 
regarding  the  value  of  this  knife  ;  but  now  it  never  sliall  be  yours.'  With  that  he 
broke  the  blade,  and  threw  the  pieces  a^\'ay,  nor  would  he  ever  make  another;  but," 
added  the  meerza,  **  although  knives  of  such  uncommon  powers  are  not  to  he  had,  I 
always  believed  that  the  good  English  penknives  were  calculaied  to  cut  steel  or  iron  | 
and  you  quite  astonish  me  when  you  inform  me  that  this  is  not  the  ca8e."<»FraMr*« 
Khmraum* 

A  Trr.ARTT  Cock. — A  curious  circumstance  is  relatcil  of  the  Colossus,  at  the  hattle 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  she  sutferud  so  severely.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  one  of  the 
hen-coops  being  shot  away  on  the  poop,  a  cock  flew  on  the  shoulder  of  Captain  3Ior- 
ris,  then  severely  wounded  ;  and,  as  if  his  pugnacious  spirit  liad  been  roused  by  the  fti- 
r'wns  conflict  he  witnessed,  flapped  his  wing^,  and  rrowrtl  lustily  in  that  -it  m*i  in  to 
the  n^  imrift^^  Atu^t^^^i^nt        isnmnn  ;  irixo,  determiniug  iu)t  to  he  outdone  by  the 
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gfillant  little  biped,  <?wf)re  be  xv*as  tme  g^iTne,  nnd  ^ivin^  himUiC^clieCnt  CWktiawed 

engagement  wih  redoubled  alacrity. —  .\(nul  sketch  Book. 

*  American  Ladies. — Nothing  can  surpass  the  appearance  of  the  Americaa  ladies, 
wlieu  they  take  their  morning  walk,  from  twelve  to  three,  in  Broadway.  The  stnager 
will  at  once  see  that  they  have  rejected  the  extravagant  superfluities  which  appear  ia 
the  London  and  Parisi;iii  fashions  \  and  have  only  retained  as  :r\nch  of  Uins;^  ccstumes, 
as  is  becoming  to  the  tcraale  form.  This,  joined  to  their  own  jvist  notions  of  dress,  is 
what  rendeie  the  New  York  ladies  so  elegant  in  their  attire.  The  way  they  wear  the 
Leghorn  hats  deserves  a  remark  or  two.  \Vith  us,  the  formal  hand  of  the  milliner 
binds  down  the  brim  to  one  {iKvd  AvAyp,  a^d  that  none  of  the  !.iT)dsomesr.  The  wearer 
is  obliged  to  turn  her  head  full  ninety  degrees  beJore  she  can  see  who  is  siaudicg  by 
her  side.  But  in  New  York,  the  ladies  have  the  brim  of  the  hat  not  fettered  with 
wire,  or  tape,  or  riband,  but  quite  free  and  undulatin^^ ;  and  by  anp!  .-ini  thn  ban  I  to  it, 
they  conceal  or  pxpo^o  as  Tiiiir!i  of  the  Ucv  as  circumstances  require.  This  hiding  and 
exposing  of  the  f.ice,  by  the  by,  la  certainly  a  dangerous  movement,  and  often  fatal  to 
the  passing  swain.  1  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  many  a  determined  and 
unfi:>p  cti:]- ba(  b.olov,  h:-.s  b.  en  sh  jt  dowri  by  this  Hidden  iQRooeuvre,  before  he  wst 
aware  that  be  was  \\  itbin  reach  of  the  battery. 

The  Americrm  ladies  seem  to  have  an  abhorrmce,  and  a  just  one  tooj  of  weann^' 
capF.  When  one  considers  for  a  moment,  that  women  wear  the  hair  long*  which  natoM 
has  given  them  both  for  an  ornament  and  to  keep  the  head  wnrm,  one  is  apt  to  wonder, 
by  what  perversions  of  good  taste  they  can  be  induced  to  enclose  it  in  a  caj).  A  mob- 
cap,  a  lace- cap,  a  low-cap,  a  high-cap,  a  fiat>cap,  a  cap  with  ribands  dangling  loose, 
a  cap  with  ribands  tied  under  the  chin,  a  peak-cop,  an  angular-cap,  a  round-cap,  and  a 
pvn\mid-cap ! !  How  would  Canova's  Venus  Inok  in  a  mob-cup'?  If  there  be  any 
orname  nt  to  the  head  in  wearing  a  cap,  it  must  surely  be  a  false  ornament.  The  Anae- 
lican  ladies  are  persuaded  that  tlie  head  can  be  oruameoted  without  a  cap.  A  rosebud 
or  two,  a  wcod!iine,  a  sprig  of  eglantine,  lock  wt  11  in  the  braided  hair  ;  and  if  there  be 
raven  locks,  a  lily  (  i  asno'.vdrop  may  be  interwoven  wit!i  effect. — ]Vaterton's  H'««rffr(»;',<r. 

Tni  TntK  ov  1 1  a  i'l'istss. — The  MohmrTrrd:;!  s  sa\-  Paradise  is  situate  above  tl:c 
seven  bcuvens,  (or  ia  ibe  seventh  heaven,)  and  uc\t  un.'cr  the  ikro:K"  of  (jod  ;  and  to 
express  the  amenity  of  the  place,  tell  us  that  the  eartli  of  it  is  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour  or  of  tlic  ]inr( v^t  musk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  saflTron  ;  that  its  atones  are 
pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  eniiched  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  ^Id ;  among  which  the  most  remarkable  ia  the  tree 
called TAha,  or  tht  lv^^^  of  hapj  i-.-.i  Concerning  this  tree,  tliey  fable  that  it  standa 
in  the  ])alaco  of  Mohammed,  tbou^Ii  a  hrenrb  of  it  will  reach  to  the  li  )use  of  every 
true  believer  i  that  it  will  Iw  loaden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other 
fruits  of  surprising  bigness,  and  of  tastes  unknown  to  mortals;  so  that,  if  a  man  deeire 
to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will  immediately  be  presented  him  ;  or,  if  he 
choose  flesh,  birds  leadv  drrssed  v>'ij]  be  set  before  him,  according  to  his  wish.  They 
add,  that  the  boughs  ot  tlii:!i  tree  will  suoutaneously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the 
person  who  would  gather  of  its  fruite,  and  that  it  will  supply  the  blesaed  not  only  with 
food,  lilt  also  wiili  .-.Hki'ii  parnicntr.,  and  hc;'.>;s  to  ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bridled, 
and  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  which  will  burst  forth  from  its  f;-uits ;  and  that  this 
tree  is  so  large,  that  a  person  moimted  on  the  fleetest  horse  would  not  be  able  to 
gall<^  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  ia  a  hundred  years.— Sale's  JKisron* 

BoAn  HvKT  IN  P£a8iA.-~Jnst  before  we  arrived  at  Robant^e-aishk,  during  a  short 

space  oT  clear  weather,  the  horsemen  in  advance  observed  a  parcel  of  wild  h<^  feediag 
in  a  marshy  hollow  iipon  our  left ;  and  half  a-do/cu  of  them  immediately  spurring  off 
towards  them,  succeeded  in  cutting  olF  their  retreat  and  driving  them  up  the  slope 
towards  us :  diey  selected  one  larger  than  the  rest,  in  particular,  and  a  grand  chaoe 
commenced,  every  or.e  wIj  j  w?.s  mounted  on  an  unloaded  beast,  setting  off  full 
tilt,  })ricking  it  with  their  spears  and  cutting  at  it  v^  itli  their  swoid?,  v.  bilh  t  t'le  liojj 
trotted  sulkily  ou,  seeking  to  join  his  companions,  Lat  churniii^  bis  lubks,  and  now  aud 
then  attempting  to  rip  with  them,  such  as  ventured  to  approach  him  too  near.  But 
neither  spears  nor  swords  made  nr.ich  impression  upon-his  well -defended  bide,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  escape  ;  as  he  passed  near  me,  1  could  not  refrain  from  joining 
in  the  cry,  and  drawing  a  donble^barrelled  pistol,  I  rode  alongside  of,  and  firvd  both  at 
him  ;  one  of  tlte  balls  missed  him,  tlie  other  took  place  ;  but,  although  enfeebled  by 
loss  of  blood,  he  still  kept  moving  towards  bis  moms?,  when  an  old  man,  mount'-dupon 
a  powerful  grey  i  oorkoman  horse  rode  up,  and  wheeling  rapidly  round,  gave  his  steed 
an  opportunity,  which  it  seemed  folly  tu  onderstaad,  of  launchmg  out.  ita  heels  at  the 
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hog ;  tbey  itRick  (t  <m  ilM  aide  of  Kh6  hMd,  and  tnuljled  it  over  dead  upon  the  tpot* 

It  is  a  commoa  thing  for  these  people,  and  8^11  more  so  for  the  Toorkomatis,  to  teach 
their  horses  thus  to  kick  at,  and  bile  their  adversaries,  by  these  meaua  leadeiing  tlwm 
powerful  auxiliaiies  in  the  day  of  battle. — Fi  asers  Khoramn, 

Infernal  Machine. — The  afiuir  of  the  infernal  machine  bus  never  been  properly 
tmdeivtood  by  the  publk.  The  police  had  intiniated  to  Napoleon  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  aj^ainst  his  life,  and  cautioned  him  not  to  out.  Madame  Buonaparte, 
Mademoiselle  Beauharnais,  Madame  Murat,  Laaues,  Bessiercs,  tlie  Aid-de-camp  on 
duty,  and  Lieutenant  Lehrun,  now  Duke  of  Placenza,  wore  all  assembled  in  the  saloon, 
while  tliQ  Fini  Consul  was  writing  in  his  closet,  ilaydn's  Oratorio  vras  to  he  per- 
foriiK  il  that  evening  :  the  l.uUcS  were  anxious  to  hear  t!u'  music,  and  w^-  also  oxpresped 
a  wish  to  that  efiect.  The  escort  picquet  was  ordered  out,  and  Louues  requested  that 
Napoleon  would  join  the  party.  lie  consented  ;  his  carriage  was  ready,  and  he  took 
along  with  him  Bessieres  and  the  Aid-de-camp  on  duty.  I  wt^s  directed  to  attend  the 
ladies.  Josephine  had  receivnl  n  mu;;nificcut  shawl  from  Constantinople,  and  she  that 
evening  wore  it  for  the  Urst  time.  "  iUlaw  me  to  observe,  madame,  "  said  I,  "  that 
yonr  shawl  is  not  thrown  on  with  your  ojiual  elegance."  She  good-hnmonredly  beg-  ^ 
ged  that  I  would  fold  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  ]  ;  vptian  Jadios.  While  I  was  engnged 
in  this  operation,  we  heard  Naj)oleon  depart.  "  Come,  sister,"  said  Madame  Murat, 
*  who  was  impatient  to  get  to  the  theatre,  "  Buonaparte  is  going."  We  stepped  into 
the  carriage  ;  the  First  CoosolV  equipage  had  already  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Place  Carrousel.  We  drove  after  it ;  but  wc  had  scarcely  enter*  d  llic  Pl  ice  wl:en  tlio 
matdiinc  exploded.  Napoleon  »sr}n)nd  by  n  sinpfular  chance.  Siiint  Kegent,  or  liis 
Trench  servant,  had  stationeil  himself  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Rue  A'icnise.  A  {grenadier 
of  the  escort,  sapiiosing  he  was  really  what  he  appeared  to  be,  a  water  earner,  gave 
Iiim  a  ft-w  blow?  with  the  flat  of  his  >abrf.  unci  iliovi-  liim  off.  The  cart  was  turned 
round,  and  the  machine  exploded  between  the  carriages  of  .\apoieon  and  Josephine. 
The  ladies  shrieked  on  hearing  the  report  ;  the  carriage  wimlows  were  broken,  and 
Mademoiselle  Beauhamais received  a  slight  hurt  on  her  li  :::  :.  1  ahi^htrd,  and  crossed 
the  Rue  Xlr  ii.^e,  wliirli  wa?  stro;red  with  tlic  bodies  of  tlid  o  who  had  been  tlirown 
down,  and  the  fragments  of  the  walls  that  had  been  shattered  by  tlie  explosion. 
Neitherthe  Consul  nor  any  iudindual  of  his  suite  sustained  any  serious  injury.  VVhea 
I  entered  the  theatre.  Napoleon  was  seated  in  Ids  box,  calm  and  composed,  and  looking  ' 
at  the  audience  throvip,h  opera-glass.  Fouchc  nns  b-'slde  him.  "  Josephine,"  s^id 
he,  as  suou  as  ho  observed  me.  She  entered  at  that  mom^^nt,  and  he  did  not  iitiish 
his  question.  "  I1ie  rascals,*'  said  he,  very  coolly,  **  wanted  to  hlow  me  up.  Bring 
me  a  book  of  the  Oratorio/* — Bapp't  Menmr$» 

Ai.L  IS  LOST* — Brantome  thus  relates  the  deatli  of  ?^r;ulemoiselle  de  Limeuil,  maid 
nf  honour  to  Queen  Catharine  of  Medicis.  She  Ir.d  dishonoured  her  birth  by  her 
dissolute  life.  At  the  approach  of  death,  she  sent  for  u  valet  of  hcr's  named  Jiilien, 
who  played  remaikahly  well  on  the  violin.  *'  Jnlien,"  said  she,  "  take  your  vioHn, 
and  play  to  me  The  Defeat  of  the  Swiss,  play  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  don't  V  ave  off 
till  you  see  me  dead  ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  words  is  lo?t,  repeat  that  part 
lour  or  tive  times  in  the  most  plaintive  manner  you  can.  i  lie  vult  i  did  us  she  desired, 
and  she  herself  assisted  him  with  her  voice ;  and  when  they  came  to  that  p:M  t  All  is 
lott,  she  repented  it  twice,  and  turning  to  the  other  side  of  her  bed,  she  said  to  her 
companions,  All  ;\  lost,  indeed,  mw,  and  so  slie  died. 

Invitation  to  a  Pic  Nic. — A  lieutenant  of  militia  was  condemned,  to  d:ath  for  tlie 
crime  of  forgerj\  This  unhappy  man  had  the  insolence  to  send  notes  on  the  evo  of  his 
execution  to  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Middlesex  militia,  to  this  effect :  *'  Lieutenant 
Campbell  presents  his  tompliments  to  Mr.  ,  and  begs  him  to  tako  a  cup  of  cho- 
colate with  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  do  iiim  the  honour  to  accompany  him  on 
foot  to  Tyburn,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  execution.'" — yeirxpapers  of  1^63. 

Memoky* — Moreover,  sometimes  a  man's  reputation  rises  or  falls  as  his  memory 
serves  him  in  a  performance  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  fickle,  slippery,  and  less 
under  command  tliau  this  faculty.  So  that  many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence 
to  secure  a  faithful  retention  of  the  things  cr  words  ccrmnutted  to  it,  yet  after  all  can- 
not certainly  know  where  it  will  trip  and  fail  them.  Any  stidden  diversion  of  the 
spirits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  tranijicut  thouj:ht  is  able  to  drfact:  those  litde  images  of 
things  ;  and  so  breaking  the  train  that  wcs  laid  in  the  mind,  to  lej've  a  man  in  the 
lurch.  And  for  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  reminiscence,  which  is  the  retriev- 
ing of  a  thing,  at  present  forgot,  or  but  coniusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind  to 
hunt  over  all  its  notions,  and  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  biam,  while  it  is  thus 
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Vnaied»  how  acddoitrily  oftentimes  does  tljc  tiling  sought  for  ofler  itMlfto  flie  mind  f 
«nd  by  what  fmnU  petit  hints,  does  the  nund  catch  hold  of»  and  rseonrvr  a  vaaisiHiig 

ttOtion . — Son  t  h '  s  Sa  i>i(>n$. 

Virtue  IN  a  Name. — The  great  conqueror  Mahomed  Shab  Kbana('zmee,  who  wm 
a  lind  Soonnie,  persecuted  the  heretic  sect  of  Sheahs  with  great  rigour,  ]mttinsf  intrl- 
titadesto  death  during  his  inrasion  of  KhorasSa,  for  that  cavae  only.  It  is  said  that 
hiseruelties  and  persecutions  bad  alrciidv  desrrnyed  the  greater  pan  of  th(^  jmpulation 
of  Subzawar,  when  the  remamder  came  before  him,  and  throwing  themselTes  at  bis 
feet,  begged  for  mercy,  on  the  ptea  that  many  of  them  were  in  reality  Soonnies.  The 
King  reproached  them  severely  as  bars,  and  insisted  on  various  proofs  in  support  of 
their  assertions,  whirb  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  adduce.  At  last  he 
told  tltem,  that  if  there  was  to  be  found,  in  the  whole  city,  a  single  person  named 
Ahubekr,  (a  notorious  Soonnie  name)  he  would  spare  the  ci^  and  remainder  of  its 
inhabitants  for  his  sake,  Tlie  people  retreated  iti  «,'rt'at  despair,  for  they  knew  that  * 
such  a  name  had  not  been  given  to  anv  onr  nf  their  children.  They,  hov.  ever,  set 
foot  au  enquiry,  and  at  last  they  found  a  A\Tetched  creature,  cripple,  bbnd,  and  siui- 
tering,  whom  they  required  to  go  with  them  hefere  the  hinf.  **  How  shall  I  gsf ' 
said  tlic  inisi  rabU-  creature,  "  T  can  neither  see  mv  way  uor  walk,  tior,  sliould  the  king 
ask  my  name,  can  I  speak  itpi-iin."  "  Ob,  never  mind,  you  shall  be  carried  ;  and  if 
you  can  only  satisfy  tlio  king,  you  shall  he  taken  care  of  for  life."  The  poor  creature 
was  accordingly  carried  before  the  monarch,  imd  the  effect  of  the  natural  defects  in 
his  person  was  Uidicrously  enough  desc  ribed  by  tlu>  r«'rsian  Moollah,  who  related  the 
tradition.  "  What !"  said  the  kin<i  at  last,  is  this  the  only  Abubekr  you  hare  to 
produced  This  will  never  Co."  '*  Then,"  replied  the  deputies,  "  your  majesty  most 
even  nse  }  our  pleasure  with  your  servants,  for  they  have  not  a  better  Abube^  ts  lay 
at  your  maj"s'\ 's  f;'(  t."  The  l-iirj:,  it  is  ni  l,  la  i^hed,  anil  coTisented  to  spate  ths 
remnant  thcit  still  existed  of  the  uufortunate  ^uVy/:\\v.iroes.—~Fram-'s  Kht'rcu  in. 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Opinion  of  an  overgbown  Caipital,  (the  •*  wen")  corrobobatep 
BY  THE  Maruravine  OP  Anspach. — **  It  gives  me  the  spleen  to  here  the  French 

and  English  disputing  about  t  -a-  extent  of  their  resj  cctive  centals.  To  mc  itapjieani 
like  gl*  nj[uii!g  in  [  in  C'alb  .  n]  (he  kirip;'s  i  vil,  or  ii>  ;!iiv  contagious  distemper. 
There  is  uot  a  political  nu;;isure,  lu  m\/  opuuon,  that  would  tend  to  aggrandize  tli* 
kingdom  of  France  or  J  uvlaud,  more  than  the  splitting  theur  capitals  into  several 
grr;'.t  towns.  The  two  great  citiet'.  of  [.ondon  and  Westminster  are  extremely  ill  fittfd 
for  local  union.  Tlie  latter,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  nohifHit  infects  the  for- 
mer with  luxury  and  the  love  of  show;  the  former,  the  seat  of  commerce,  injects  die 
latter  with  love  of  gain*  The  nuztiure  of  these  opposite  passions  is  productive  of  eveiy 
groTeUingvice. 

Dr.  Johnson's  CoNTFMPT  kou  Players. — Lord  Macartney  observed,  that  he 
wondered  Dr.  Johnson  fshonld  suffer  Mr.  Davies,  ihe  bookseller,  to  print  a  life  of  f-ar- 
rick ;  Johnson  repUed,  with  great  disdain,  '  I  think  i\Ir.  Davies,  bookieiUr,  is  ^uiie 
equal  to  write  the  life  of  Havuf  Gorrick,*  *' 

Peter  the  Grbat,  aivi>  Laot  Castlbmaine,  Mistress  to  Charles  U.— Tbe 

Tzar  Peter,  travelling  through  llis  dominions,  halted  at  a  certain  town,  wliere,  it  being 
Sunday,  he  went  to  church.  There  he  was  complimented  with  a  seat  :.i  the  right 
hand  of  the  mayor,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  place.  The  day  was  cold,  the  chwch 
damp,  and  the  sermon  long.   Peter  was  somewhat  bald  in  the  head,  and  feeling 

ronifortahle,  or  afiaid  of  catclil-:^^  cold,  he  quietly  remnvrd  tbc  perriwig  that  was  on 
the  head  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own.  After  divine  ser\ice 
was  concluded,  he  restored  the  wig  to  its  omier,  with  a  bend  of  the  body,  which  said, 
'*  We  thank  you." 

We  were  reminded  of  this  old  story  by  an  iiu  IJent  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  in  which  the  nou-chalauce  oi  hi ^h  rank  is  exhibited  in  a  manner  almost  as 
amusing.  "May  1st.  1668. — Creed  and  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  play-house,  and 
there  ( oming  late,  up  to  tlic  haU-ony  box,  where  we  find  Lady  Castlemaine  and  sevenl 
jrreat  hulies  ;  and  thrre  we  sat  with  them,  a;;,!  1  «av.'  the  '  lni}u  rtinents.'    My  Lady  C- 

Sretty  well  pleased  with  it :  but  here  1  sat  close  to  her  line  woman  V\  ilson,  who  in- 
eed  is  very  handsome,  but,  they  say,  with  child  by  the  king.  1  asked,  aod  she 
told  me  tliis  was  the  first  time  her  l  uly  had  seen  it,  I  having  a  mind  to  ft'// 
something  to  her.  One  thing  of  familiarity  I  observed  in  my  lady  Castlemaine  ;  she 
called  to  oue  of  her  women,  another  that  sat  by  this,  /iw  a  little  patch  a  f  her  face,  and 

fit  it  into  her  mouth  and  v/etted  U,  and  to  dapped  it  i/pa  her  am  by  the  side  of  her  mealht 
rappOMf  aha  Ming  a  pimple  lisiiig  there," 
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An  JsaT.Ktnvt  "RnctTE. — Perhaps  for  ingouult) .  tho  following  trick,  played  by  a 
Russian  in  Moscow,  would  not  bo  surpassed  in  London  oi  Paris*  A  respectable-- 
looking  niBn  fell  iensdesA  in  tlio  stKot  ftoni  tt  wbcii  it  pctaon  in  lAio  crowd  startod 
ftrirard,  exclaiming,  "  Oh!  my  master,  my  poor  master!"  He  now  vary  coolly  traaa« 
ferrrd  the  contents  of  the  anfortunato  gontlemnn's  pockrt?  into  hi.'?  own,  not  lorj^cttin?; 
his  watch ;  and  then,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  recjuesied  the  persons  near  him 
to  watch  hit  poor  aiaster  wUile  he  ran  to  procare  an  equi)>agu  to  convey  him  home. 
On  k  ing  observed  to  pass  a  coach-stand  without  stopping,  the  cheat  wna  detected  ; 
but  It  was  too  late,  fbr  he  contrived  to  get  clear  off  with  his  booty^ — Uotman't  TrtmeU 
ill  Russia,  S^c, 

DoMi-sric  Life  in  Persia. — The  ladies  of  Persia  arc  very  ignorant.  Jt  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  teach  them  even  to  read ,  and  still  less  to  sew.   The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 

extremely  rare.  I  should  be  greatly  pii  JizU'd  to  describe  their  jiation  until  they 
berome  mothers.  I  know  of  uoue  but  the  toilet,  nn  which,  tliouiih  less  complex  than 
that  of  our  ladies,  ihey  manage  to  spend  as  much  tiiue.  The  remainder  ot  the  day 
they  commonly  spend  seated  on  beautiful  caqtots  opposite  to  a  window  oreriooking  a 
fountain  or  piece  of  wuti-r.  ! li  re  they  smoke  rnillcan,  (Irink  coffee,  and  jmy  or  re- 
cpire  visits  until  the  cool  of  evdiiiir^,  of  which  they  immediately  nvail  themselves  to 
walk  iu  the  j^iudens  without  the  luvvu,  where  they  freipiently  stay  till  night.  The 
mott  mistaken  notions  prevail  in  Europe  as  to  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  bv  the 
women  nf  Persia  :  in  no  cotmtiy  With  which  I  am  acquainted  are  they  more  perlectly 
mistresses  of  their  actions. 

I  must  add,  that  when  they  become  mothers  few  fiiifil  the  maternal  duties  more 
sedulously ;  they  never  sufier  their  children  to  be  suckled,  attended,  or  educated  hy 
strangers  ;  they  keep  thctn  under  tl:eir  own  immedinlc  cnre  and  superinfeiulrnre  nntil 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  boys  leave  the  harem  to  be  circumcised,  and  the 
girls  to  be  married,  given  away^  or  sold. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  infants  nndnrgo  such  tortures  as  in  Persia,  iu 
8j)ite  i)f  which  deformity  is  very  rare.  1  Iio  moment  an  infant  of  either  sex  .sees  the 
hght,  it  is  plunged  repeatedly  into  cold  water  j  it  is  then  enveloped  in  swathiogs, 
which  are  bound  so  tight  as  nearly  to  stifle  it.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  cradle,  without 
■ny  sort  of  mattress,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of  leather,  stretched  hke  a  drum, 
ann  perffjiated  in  ordrT  that  no  wet  niav  accumulate.  The  unhappy  bnbe  i*?  fa«'ened 
down  to  this  cradle  with  Ijandages  of  cotton  about  eight  inches  wide  and  from  twenty- 
fire  to  thirty  feet  long,  which  are  wound  over  Uie  child  and  under  the  cradle,  lliey 
are  in  such  a  state  of  compression,  that  it  is  marvellous  to  me  that  one  survives. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  state  the  unfortunate  little  creature  remains  tv,  elve  ]wm9.  nt  a 
time.  When  it  cries  it  is  rocked,  and  tlie  mother  kneels  b.  loie  the  cradle,  wuicli  she 
dnws  towards  her  to  give  the  child  the  breast.  In  this  posture  she  ranains  till  it 
falls  asleep  ;  but  let  what  will  h&ppen,  it  is  nev<  r  frci'd  fion\  its  hoiuls  except  morning 
and  evening,  and  then  only  just  long  eaough  to  change  its  linen.— r0jfog«  en  Perse 
par  M.  Gaspurd  Dnmville. 

SrEClMEN  OF  A   LlU£L  UPOX  GOVERNMENT.  ThF.  Si  A  i  K  IN  DaNOKR   !  "  I  do 

hear  that  my  lady  Castlemaine  is  horribly  vexed  at  the  late  libel,  the  petition  of  the  poor 

prostitutes  about  t!u'  town,  whose  houses  wprc  pulUd  down  the  other  day,  (by  a  religious 
mob,)  I  have  got  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  not  very  witty,  but  devilish  severe  against  her 
and  the  king  ;  and  I  wonder  ho'w  it  durst  be  printed,  and  spread  abroad ;  which  shows 
that  the  times  are  loose  ;  and  come  to  a  graatdiscegard  of  the  king,  or  coait»  or  govem- 
Bient."  [Why  not  the  church  too  1 — ] 

MonAMMF,i)A\  Pj  ugatory. — Wlicu  R  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  thry  sav  he  is 
receivt-'d  by  an  angel,  who  gives  liira  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  two  examiners  j  which 
are  two  black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Plonker  and  Nakir.  These 
order  the  dead  person  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  mission  ot"  Mohammed.  If  he  answer  rightly,  they  sufter  the 
body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is  refreshed  by  the  air  of  Paradise  ;  but,  if  not,  tliey  beat 
him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  tiD  he  foars  oat  for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he  is 
heard  by  all  from  east  to  west,  except  men  and  genii.  Then  they  press  the  earth  oft 
t!n'  corpse,  which  is  gnawed  and  stunjj  till  the  resurrection,  by  ninety-nine  dragons, 
with  seven  heads  each :  or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
grievous  ones  stbging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scorpions,  and  the  others  like 
serpents;  circomttances  whh^  some  undsntaad in  a  figunttiTe  seiise,r-<&ije'<  Koran. 

ScnooLFoR  Civility. — The  Gkeat  CoKDB<r^"  He  told  me  also,  as  a  great  instance 
ti  some  men,  that  the  Fnnce  of  Condi's  ezceilenco  u,  thai  there  not  baisg  a  more 
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Jwious  man  in  the  world,  danger  in  fight  never  di&Curbe  him  more  Ihmjust  to  make  him 
di)U,  aad  to  conunand,  in  wotob  of  ^fme  MigaHon,  to  bia  officen  and  men,  bat  wiAoitt 
any  the  least  diaturbance  in  bis  jadgmmt  or  spirit." — Ihaty  ^  P^^» 

The  Margravine  of  Anspacb's  Address  to  trb  House  ov  Lords,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  their  mutual  PriTileges*  on  bebg  refuted  aiecepticaat  Court.— The  State  ^ain 

in  danger ! 

**  My  Lords~I  trust,  when  you  reflect,  that  in  presentinf  thefoliowing  facta  to  your 

Lordghips,  I  have  nothing  but  the  justice  due  to  your  own  prerogatives  at  heart,  when 
I  claim  it  for  iriy;^olf.  vhose  ichote  life  must  r'rfimr  mif  nume  to  my  iiohle  relations  nnd  trrru 
other  Peer  of  Kngland — (6t<t  one) — I  trust  )ou  will  see  i  can  have  no  motive  for  »ubimt- 
tin^  the  following  facts  to  jou,  but  the  sincere  ^irish  that  you  may  feel.aal  do,  thatany 

nttPinpt  to  it))}orit!e  upon  or  iVi'nh'hh  o.irh.  rriliiiini  ri[:ht.>,  i  lom  <^overnment  or  regal  poiwr, 
miut  prove  detrimental  to  ilie  interests  of'  the  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  th€  fet^U  of  Eag- 
Umd! 

Th£  Kespkk  op  the  King's  Conscience — ^Hornb  Tookb*s  Reply  to  TnvRLOir. 

~**  Mr.  Tooke,"  said  Thurlow,  "  I  have  only  one  recollection  that  ijivt  s  me  pain."— 

*'  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  •niy  lord,"  replied  Tooke,  "  for  you  iiair  been  Attorney' 
General,  oiid  Lord  Chancetior,  and  Keeper  oj  the  Kind's  Conscience," — Margraitne  of 
An^ack, 

Tnx  Wife's  Treasure.-— A  cenaia  Israelite  of  Sidon,  having  been  married  above 
ten  years  withotit  Ix'iag  blessed  with  Gnspriiii,',  clotcrmined  to  be  divorced  from  his 
wife.  With  this  view  he  brought  her  bftore  Kabbi  Simon,  son  of  Jo-cho-e.  The 
Rabbi,  who  was  unfavourable  to  divorces,  endeaTonred  at  first  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
Seeing  him,  however,  disinclined  to  accept  his  advice,  he  addressed  him  and  las  wife 
thus: — **  !My  children,  when  you  were  first  joined  in  the  holy  bamls  of  wedlock,  were 
ye  not  rejoiced  1  Did  ye  not  mako  a  feast,  and  eutextaiu  your  fncnds  1  j\ow,  since 
ye  are  resolved  to  be  divorced,  let  your  separation  be  like  your  union.  Go  home,  make 
a  ft  ast,  entertain  your  friends,  and  on  the  morrow  come  to  trie,  and  T  will  comply  with 
your  wishes."  So  reasonable  a  request,  and  coming  from  such  authority,  coidd  not, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  rejected.  They  accordingly  went  home,  jtrepared  a 
sumptuous  entertauiment,  to  which  they  invited  their  several  friends.  During  the 
hours  of  memmcnt,  the  husband  being  elatcil  with  wine,  thus  addressed  his  wife  : — 
"  My  beloved,  we  have  Uved  together  bapjjily  these  many,  many  ^ears ;  it  is  only  the 
want  of  children  which  makes  me  wish  fora  separation.  To  convmce  diee,  however, 
that  I  bear  thee  no  ill  will,  1  give  thee  permission  to  take  with  thee  OQt  <^  my  bonse 
any  thing  thou  Ukest  best."  "  I^e  it  so,"  r 'joined  the  woman.  The  cup  went  round, 
the  people  were  merry,  and  having  drunk  ratlicr  freely,  most  of  the  guests  fell  asleep, 
and  amongst  them  the  master  of  Uie  feast.  The  lady  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  she 
ordered  him  to  he  carried  to  her  father's  house,  and  to  be  put  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
the  ])urpose.  'I"he  fumes  of  the  wine  having  gradually  evaporated,  the  man  awoke. 
Finding  him&eit  iu  a  strange  place,  he  wondered,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  1 1  How 
came  1  here  t  What  means  all  this  t*'  His  wife,  who  bad  wailed  to  see  the  issue  of 
b<^r  stratngem,  stepped  from  bo'iind  a  curtain,  and  bf  g.;in^'  liim  not  to  be  alarmed,  told 
him  that  Iw  was  now  in  her  father's  house.  "  la  thy  father's  houf.c  !*'  exclaimLti  t!;e 
still  astonished  husband  j  "  How  should  I  come  in  thy  father's  house  ?"  "  lie  patient, 
)ny  dear  husband,"  replied  the  prudent  woman,  "  be  patient,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all. 
Rf'( ollct  t,  ili'.lst  tliDu  not  tell  me  last  night,  1  mi:,I;t  take  out  of  thy  house  wijiitever  I 
valued  most  ]  ^iow,  beUeve  m«*,  my  beloved,  amongst  all  Uiy  treasures  there  is  not 
one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  thee  ;  nay,  there  m  not  a  treasure  in  this  world  I  esteem 
so  much  as  1  do  thee."  The  husband,  overcome  by  SO  much  kiudueiis,  embraced  her, 
was  reconciled  to  her,  and  they  Uved  henceforth  very  happily  to?;etfier. — Hebrew  Tales* 

SorncTP  OF  National  Avtii'atuies, — '*  I  once  lieard  a  Frenchman  declai'e,  that 
he  hated  the  English,  puree  qu'Us  versent  du  beurre  Jondu  sur  leur  veau  rati,  Voltaire 
said  of  ttt<,  though  he  did  not  hate  us  on  that  account^  that  we  had  but  one  sauce, 
and  that  was  melted  butler  to  every  thing." — Margravine  sf  An^peuh, 

XlVON  DE  l/KvCLOS,  THE  ForNDER   OF   THE  SECT    OF  ENLIC  II TKN 1 1)  WoMEX.  

l!e  (the  Dukt- of  Hichniond  )  was  descended  from  the  Duchess  of  rortsmouth,  mis- 
tress to  Charles  the  iiecond,  v.  lio,  Ukc  Ninon  de  I  h^uclos,  retained  her  charms  to  a  very 
late  period  of  life ;  for  at  eighty  she  was  esteemed  as  having  still  some  attractions  ten. 

Ninou  was  founder  of  that  sect  of  enlightened  uo/m  ,t,  tcho  afterwards  became  so  mnnrrotts, 
Slie  trod  a  career,  whicli  none  of  her  t  onti  mj)oraiie3  ventured  to  traverse.  [Sic  in  Col- 
buru.J  She  was  aduured  by  the  philosophers  of  the  hucceediug  century  for  Iter  free- 
dom  flf  ihoaght  and  independMr«.**—'MargranM  ftf  Ampeteh* 
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Royal  Wit. — *'  April  ^i,  1066.  I  dofwni  to  walk  in  the  garden  «t  "Whitehall,  it 
being  a  mighty  hot  pleasant  day  ;  and  there  was  the  King,  who,  among  others,  talked 
to  us  a  little  i  and  among  other  pretty  things,  he  awore  merrily,  that  he  believed  the 
Keteh  that  Sir  W.  Batten  bought  the  last  year  at  ColcheBtw*  vmef  his  okh  {retting,  U 
■uds  JO  ihick  to  its  length.'^ — Anotlier  phdMint  tliinf;  he  snid  of  Chnstopher  Pett,  (a  pu- 
rita.i,)  coiuiiianding  him  that  lu'  will  not  alter  his  moulds  of  ships  upon  any  man's  ad- 
vice; '  hot,'  says  lie,  '  he  liudt*  that  God  hath  put  him  into  the  right,  and  so  wiU 
keep  him  in  it,  while  he  is  in*'—*  And,'  says  the  King,  '  1  am  Bitre  it  must  be  God 
■put  him  in,  for  no  art  of  his  ovra  over  could  have  done  it ;'  for  it  seems  hocaonot  give  a 
good  account  of  what  he  do  as  an  artist/'— Didcu  of  Pepijs. 

French  Female  Patriotism. — An  affecting  scene,  and  worthy  of  ancient  times, 
took  place  at  Mulhausen,  when  I  arrived  there.  A  ball  was  given,  the  most  distin- 
giufihed  persons  of  the  town  were  met,  the  assembly  was  brilliant  and  numerous. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  cvcTiing,  war  aud  iTiv;tsioii  of  the  territory  were  talked  of  j 
every  one  communicated  his  advice,  every  one  told  his  hopes  and  liis  fears. 

The  ladies  were  talking  together,  and  couTersed  on  the  dangers  of  their  country. 
On  a  sudden  one  of  the  youngest  proposed  to  her  companions,  that  they  should  swear 
never  to  marry  any  Frenchman  who  had  not  defended  the  frotitiers.  Cries  of  joy, 
c]9,pping  of  hands,  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  room.  The  looks  of  all  present 
were  dnected  towards  the  ladies  ;  the  rest  of  the  company  came  up  and  crowded  round 
them.  I  went  Avith  the  throng,  I  applauded  this  generous  proposal,  I  had  the  honour 
of  administoritifj  the  oath,  which  every  one  of  the  fair  patriots  came  to  receive  at  my 
hauds. — Rapjt's  Memoirs. 

TuK  Mabobavinb  or  Anspach's  Reflzctions  upon  tbe  Growta  op  LvxvRy. 
— <*  I  have  oHen  reflected  how  much  lozoiy  has  increased  in  London  of  late  years. 

Down  brds,  soft  pillows,  and  easy  seats  are  a  species  of  luxury  in  which  1  liavc  never 
indulged,  because  they  tend  to  enervate  the  body,  and  render  it  imfit  for  facigue.  / 
always  make  use  of  hard  mattresses,  and  accustom  myself  to  the  open  air  in  all  weather. 

\  literally  knew  two  young  ladies  of  high  quality,  (sifters,)  who  cmpla\  t  1  n  iemantwUh 

lift  luiiirh  to  raise  them  frrn^'u  out  of  bed  in  the  morning !  >i'othing  less  than  all- 
powerful  vauity  could  make  sucli  persoi:s  submit  to  the  fatigues  of  a  toilette." 

The  Margravine  of  Anspach's  Reflections  upon  Marriage. — Rome  was 
surprised  when  the  great  Scipio  repudiated  his  wife,  and  more  particularly,  as  she 

appeared  to  possess  those  cjualifu  atioiis  which  could  render  her  husband  lia]»py.  Tn 
justiti cation  of  his  conduct  the  noble  Roman  assembled  his  friends,  to  whom  he  showed 
his  foot.  *  Behold,'  said  he,  '  how  well  this  sandal  is  made,  how  proper  it  is — but 
none  of  you  know  urA«iie  «t  pinchaV  Without  disparagement  to  the  Roman  general, 
there  is  rarrlii  a  shoe  itfter  tnrirrirtri^c  nhiciifits  irrll  to  the  f'ootm  It  is  with  marriage  aswith 
masonry,  it  is  only  the  In-otherhood  uho  l.i>o'.c  the  secret." 

The  JVXarobavine  op  Anspacu's  Advice  to  Motjieus. — "  As  soon  as  it  (the  in- 
fant) is  consdoos  of  any  thing  around  it,  its  tender  parts  make  it  sasceptible  of  the 
sUghtest  imj)re:rsioi>j5.  When  a  female  is  likely  to  become  a  mother,  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  temper:  and,  in  partictdar,  to  indulge  no  ideas  that  are  not 
cbeedul,  and  no  sentim6nts  that  are  nut  kind.  Such  is  the  connexion  between  tlie 
mind  and  the  body,  that  the  features  of  the  face  are  moulded  commonly  into  an  expre»- 
sioQ  of  the  internal  disposition  ;  and  is  it  not  nat\u  ;d  to  think  that  an  infant,  befere  it 
is  bom,  may  be  affected  by  the  temper  of  its  mother  1" 

A  Public  Oratou  of  the  UTtivEasiTV  of  Oxford. — "  It  was  curious,  at  that 
period,  to  hear  the  virulent  declamation  of  Doctor  Crowe,  the  ])ublic  orator,  in  his 
speech,  on  the  occasion,  against  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  declai-ed  io 
he  unworthy  of  the  dignities  (an  uriiversity  de^-ce T.hicli  he  was  amSjilious  of 
procuriug.  Every  iuVective  that  <;ouid  be  devised,  was  made  use  of.  But  how  was 
the  langnuge  <^  the  same  orator  altered,  when,  at  the  installation  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.B. !  The  hearers  might  have  imagined 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  candidate  had  been  changed,  so  ;;reat  were  the  en- 
cofluums  passed  upuu  his  merits.  Ferhaps  the  Doctor  was  iatiucDceii,  not  bij  party , 
but  by  a  mb  to  show  the  ventSSIity  of  his  talents."   CharitaHB  Margrwnne  I  * 

A  vxRTVoos  Woman  a  oasATKn  TnxAsuRs  vham  costly  Pearls. — Such  a 

hlet^sin*;  had  the  celebratud  teacher  Rabbi  ]\Teir  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of 
one  sabbath-day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  ilir  people.  During  his  absence 
from  his  house,  his  two  sons,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enliglitcned  in  the 
law,  died.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid  them  on  the  marriage  bed, 
an4  tpsasnA  »  white  covemif  over  thai  bodios.  Towaidi  eventng  Rabbi  Meir  cama 
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Ikome.  "  Where  are  my  b«Iored  sons/'  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them  my  bles- 
magi"   *'Tliey  we  gone  to  the  acheel,"  ww  the  anvwer.   *'f  fepeatodJIy  Io«^ed 

round  the  school,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  did  not  see  thom  there."  She  reached  hims 
gohlet ;  h»  pr?*!st  il  tla-  1.  ird  at  the  ^join'^  out  of  the  sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked, 
"  Where  un-  luy  two  sjous,  that  they  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessings  ?"  "  They  will 
not  be  fiu*  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  Ibod  befem  liini  tliat  be  wAf^t  eat.  He  was  in  a 
gladsome  and  genial  mood,  and  when  lu*  liiid  said  grnci'  aftt  r  the  mord,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  llabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  j>rnj*os«'  to  thee  one  question." 
"  Ask  it,  then,  my  love  !"  he  rephed.  "  A  few  da^s  aj^o,  a  person  entrusted  some 
jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he  demands  them  again :  should  1  give  them  back 
n^:nn  V  "  This  is  ii  question,"  said  Ruhbi  .Mt  ir,  "  which  uiy  \y'i\f  should  not  have 
thought  it  ueces:>ary  to  ask.  What !  wouidest  tiiou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore 
to  every  one  his  own  Y*  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore 
them  without  acquainting  thee  therewith."  !^he  then  led  iuiii  to  their  chamber,  aad, 
stepping  to  tlie  bt  d,  took  the  white  covering  from  their  h(Kiie>.  "  Ah  !  my  sons  !  my 
sons  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  "  my  sons !  the  light  of  mme  eyes  ami  the 
light  of  my  understanding ;  I  was  your  &ther,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  Vmw  I** 
The  mother  turned  away,  and  wept  bitterly.  At  leugtli  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
hand,  and  »ai  !,  "  llabbi,  didst  tluju  not  teach  nu  that  we  must  not  be  reluctant  to 
rubtoru  that  which  was  in  our  keeping  1  See,  the  Jx>rd  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!*' 
echoed  Kabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be  his  name,  for  thy  sake  too  !  for  well  it  is 
written,  '  lie  that  has  found  a  virtttons  woman  has  a  greater  troa?Tire  than  cn«:t!v 
pearls.  Shu  opeueth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  mstructiou  of 
kindness.* " — Tfsbrtw  Tales» 

A  KNOWING  Khak. — At  thi«  interview,  the  khan  made  all  the  enquiries  which  the 
ifitemiption  ot the  wuieer  prevented  at  the  last;  but  he  hurried  them  over,  impatient 

for  the  show  which  he  e\]  <-(  ti  d  ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  disappointed.  I  showed  him 
the  sextant,  placed  the  artilicial  horizon  so  a.s  to  let  htm  see  a  star  reflrc  ted  in  it,  the 
altitude  of  which  I  took  before  him  ;  then  my  thennomeiers,  telescopes,  (itc.  aud  after- 
wards I  permitted  him  to  look  over  my  books  of  sketches,  with  figures  of  canwls, 
horses,  men,  and  women,  with  all  of  which  he  was  hugely  deli '^ht(^d.  He  kept  con- 
stantly exclaiming,  "  Barick  illah  !  iiarick  illah !  (Bravo!  bravo!)  what  strange 
things  these  Feringhees  have  got!"  At  last  his  dignity  quite  deserted  him,  and  be 
absolately  shouted  aload,  clapping  his  hands,  like  a  child,  with  surprize  and  ^oy.  Then 
came  his  o^\*n  display  of  curiosities,  which  he  made  with  considerable  pnde,  rhicfly 
coosistiug  of  scraps  of  l^gUsh  articles,  among  which  was  a  small  dressing-case,  sent 
by  some  of  his  friends  from  Tehran,  oentaininj^  lasorsi  tooth-brashes,  knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  boot-hooks,  &c.  the  us  s  of  w  hich  he  was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of,  bnt 
very  desirous  to  ]vzrn  :  and  I  think  iiis  deli>:ht,  when  1  did  explain  tJiem,  \vhs  hardly 
less  than  his  former  ecstacies,  uud  lasted  tiU  the  graver  business  of  dinner  pui  au  end  to 
the  dii-play  and  the  mirth  togetlier.  The  oonveisation  afterwards  was  cominoa-plaes 
enOttght  tanking  chiefly  on  subjects  relating  to  Europe,  particularly  its  governments, 
armien,  revennrs,  &c, ;  but  his  questions  showed  no  great  acuteness,  and  more  than 
common  ignoiauce.  1  was  well  satisfied  with  the  visit  on  the  whole,  however ;  for 
though,  as  in  all  hu  oountiymen,  there  was  at  first  some  dispositioii  to  act  the  great 
man,  I  '  ould  not  long  condnno  it,  and  soon  became  natuitl  and  eaay  enouglu— 
Fi  aset  's  Khoramn, 

The  Vamhihe. — We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  vampire-  As  there  was  a  free 
(  ■'(ranee  to  thr  vampire  in  the  loft  where  I  slept,  1  hart  many  a  fine  opportunity 
of  pyyiiJg  aiteuiion  to  this  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  uoL  always  live  on  blood.  When 
the  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  fhnt  of  ti  e  banana-tree  was  ripe,  I  could  see  bim 
;i|>jtroa(  1)  aiul  e:if  it.  Tie  wordd  also  briiig  into  the  loft,  fruni  the  fore>(,  a  green  round 
fi  Jiit.  somt'thmg  like  the  Avild  guava,  and  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  I  here  was  some- 
tin  n.'^  also  in  the  bloss-nn  of  the  Sawarri  nut-tree,  which  was  grateful  to  him  ;  for  in 
comii;;;  up  W^sratili  i  (  reek,  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  s(  v*  ral  vampires  fluttering 
roiHul  till' top  of  thf  Sawarri  1i*re,  and  fverv  now  and  then  the  hlfj^snmp,  ^.  Inch  they 
had  broken  off,  fell  into  the  water.  They  certainly  did  not  drop  ott  naturally,  for  en 
exBmini;>g  !4cveral  of  them,  they  appeared  fredi  and  Uooming.  So  I  concluded,  the 
vampires  pulled  ihrm  from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  tlie  ittd]uent  Iroit,  or  to  catch  the 
insects  \vhi(  li  often  take  up  their  abode  in  flowers. 

The  vampire  in  general  measures  about]  twenty -six  inches  from  wing  to  wing 
extended,  though  I  obm  killed  fine  whiak  mnad  tfaivtj-two  iadui.  Em  fteqaoats 
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old  abandoned  houses  and  hollow  trees  ;  and  sometimes  a  clnater  of  fhfim  4ny  be  seen 

in       forest,  lianLiin'^  lu  a  1  tliAvr.v  aids  from  the  branch  of  a  tror. 

1  iie  vnmpirc  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from  the  Qose,  and  gives  it  a  very 
slugular  iippearuicd.  It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  two  species  of  vam- 
pire in  Guiana,  a  larger  ai.<]  a  smaller.  The  larger  sucks  men,  and  other  animals; 
the  smnller  seems  to  contiiie  liimself  cl 'u  fly  to  birds.  I  leariit  from  a  gentleman,  hi^h 
up  in  the  river  Demcrara,  that  he  was  completely  unsuccessful  with  liis  towl>,  ua 
account  of  the  smaller  vampire.  He  showed  me  some  that  hf^d  been  sucked  the  night 
before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

Some  years  ago  T  went  to  tlie  rivor  Vaumaron,  witli  a  Scotr]»  gpntleman,  byname 
Tarbct.  W'e  huug  our  hunmiotks  in  the  thatched  luft  of  a  planter  s  house.  TVext 
moming  T  heard  this  gentleman  mattering  in  his  hammock,  and  now  and  then  letdng 
fall  an  imjn  ecation  or  two,  just  about  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  sayhig  !us  morning 
prayers.  What  is  tho  matter,  sir?"  said  I,  softly  ;  "  is  any  thing  amiss  V  "  NVlmt's 
tbe  matter?"  atiswered  he,  surlily;  "why  the  vampires  have  been  sucking  me  to 
death."  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enougb,  I  went  to  bis  hammock,  and  saw.it  moch 
stained  with  blooJ.  "  Tliere,"  said  he,  tlirusting  his  foot  out  of  th  '  ]:-'Tr.Tnr)ck.  "  see 
how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life's  blood."  On  exanuumg  his  ibot^ 
I  found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  less  than 
that  made  by  a  leech ;  the  blood  w  a»  siill  oosing  from  it ;  I  conjectured  he  mi«>ht  have 
lost  fiom  ten  to  twelve  ounces  cf  Idod;!.  Whilst  exaiiaiiuiL^  it,  1  think  1  {tutluin  into  a 
worse  humour  by  remarking,  that  a  i'^luropeau  surgeon  would  not  have  been  so  gene- 
rous as  to  have  blooded  him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  op  in  my  face,  but 
did  not  say  a  word  :  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion  that  1  had  better  have  spsved  this  piece 
of  ilNtimed  levity« — -Waterton'*  Watulerings  in  iioutii  Ameriea* 

A  Lou  I)  Cri  ANrr.i.T.on. 

"  Wliere  be  liis  (jniddits  now,  his  quilletS>  his  cases« 

His  tenures,  and  ius  tricks  , 

**  Creed  and  I  did  stoj-,  (^the  Duke  of  York  being  just  gomg  away  from  seeing  it,)  at 
St.  Paul's,  and  in  the  Convocation-house  yard  did  there  see  the  body  of  Robert  Bray- 
bro'>ke,  liisho])  of  London,  tbat  died,  1J01.  He  fell  (\ov.-n  in  tbe  tomb  out  of  the  i^eat. 
cburch  into  8t.  Faylh's,  this  laie  lire  ;  and  is  here  seen  his  skeleton  witii  the  tiesh  on  ', 
bat  all  tongh  and  dry,  like  spongy  leather,  or  touchwood  all  npcm  his  bones.  His  head 
turned  aside. — A  great  mm  in  his  time,  and  Lord  Cliancellor,  and  now  cxjiosed  to  be 
bundled  and  derided  by  some,  though  admired  for  its  duration  by  others,  many  flocking 
to  see  it." — JV/Jt/s. 

One  more  Si'KciMtN  op  ]>r.  Johnson's  13 iiui  alh  y. — "  One  evening,  at  a  party  at 
Lady  lxtcan*s,  when  Johnson  was  announced,  she  rose  and  made  him  the  most  flatter* 
ing  compliments ;  but  he  interrupted  her  by  sayin;z,  '  Fiddle  faddlc,  madam,'  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  and  left  her  standing  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room." 
— Mar^raiine  vf  Anspaekm 

i  HE  Aim  of  Marshal  Saxe's  Ambition. — "  He  proposed  to  have  marched  [sic  in 
Colburn]  at  their  liead  to  attack  the  Turkish  £mpire,  to  conquer  it,  and  to  g  i  pos- 

session  of  Constantinople.  Havi!ii;  become  master  cf  those  immense  territories — 
sovereign  of  an  Empire  which  extended  from  I'oland  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  Sweden  to  China,  he  proposed,  at  his  death,  to  be  interred  in  St.  Sophia.'*— 
Saxe  Was  not  singular  in  his  taste.  A  hero  of  our  own  evinced  a  similar  j)assion  for 
t^h-r^.  ^^'^^.s  it  not  Xelson  who  exclaimed  before  the  battle  of  t!ie  ^ile, — "  IVow  for  a 
coronet  or  Westminster  Abbey!  " — V^erily,  "honour  is  a  scutcheon." — Margravine  nf 
Anspach, 

A  vA/.iiASCi  AnoLMiiM. — **  You  teacii,"'  fc,.ad  the  Lmperoi  i'.ajan  to  Fvabbi 
Joshna, "  that  your  God  is  every  where,  and  boast  that  he  resides  amon-i^t  your  nation. 
I  should  like  to  nee  him."  (iod's  jirt  sen -e  is  indeed  every  wliere,"  replied  .Toshua, 
'*  but  he  cannot  be  seen  j  no  mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory."  The  emperor  insisted. 
"  Well,"  said  Joshua,  "  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  atone  of  his  ambassadors?" 
Tbe  Kuineror  consented.  The  Habbi  took  him  in  the  open  air  at  p.oon>day,  and  bid 
him  look  at  tlie  mi\  in  its  meridian  splendour.  "  1  ccjiinot,"  said  'J'rajan,  •*  the  li;4ht 
dazzles  me."  "  Thou  art  unable,"  said  Joshua,  "  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  his 
creatoies,  and  canst  thou  expect  to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator  t 
Would  not  such  a  sight  anBihilate  thee  V*-^H^brt»  Tak», 

A  Nautxcal  Experim£nt  dv  a  Pekson  of  Quality. — During  my  residence  at 
Somhamptop,  in  1806»  whew  I  bad  a  house  pleasantly  situated  near  the  liver,  the 
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Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  wu  extremely  fond  of  aquatic  exeatdma  and  deligbted 

in  nautical  ezperimetit^,  haJ  preparod  a  vessel,  which  he  bad  built  at  SoiitlKitupton, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  engineer.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Xovciubor, 
and  Captain  ilaywood,  of  the  !N a vy,  requested  permission  to  attend  his  lordship, 
foho  unshed  to  try  h&w  the  vessel  vroutd  taii  viitkowt  luUlast ;  it  being  double  bottomed. 
The  captain  having  approrcjd  tbe  eyperimeut,  tbcy  agreed  to  leave  the  quay  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  the  tide  then  rurniin'r  up,  aud  it  lu>viig  nearly  high  -water,  with  a  jrale  blo^nnT 
Lard.  In  a  few  minuies,  tlu  y  had  proceeded  from  the  quay  al  out  a  mile,  aud  the 
veiuel  being  achooner-rigg^d,  by  the  time  the  head-sails  were  set,  in  fanning  up  the 
main-sail,  she  ove  rs*  t.  Kovd  Laiisi'ov.  »:e  was  tlie  only  person  th^o^;^"n  out,  as  he  was 
standing  inattentively  upon  the  (h  e  L  ;  the  rest  of  the  parcy,  seven  in  number,  clung  to 
the  side  of  the  \essel;  fortuuately  lus  lordsliip  caught  hold  of  the  mast-head, 
and  thus  preserved  himself  from  destmctiOQ^ikfemoiry  of.  thg  Margramne  Ah" 

A  Cossack  Compliment. — ^The  novelty  of  our  entertainment  ^vas,  however,  yet  to 
come.  A  do^en  strapping  Cossacks  now  entered  the  room,  and  began  to  entertain  as 
with  a  variety  of  tlieir  national  songs,  tbe  whole  singing  tc^etber,  but  each  taking 
aeparate  parts.   After  this  had  proceeded  for  a  time,  all  on  a  sadden,  they  caught  up 

one  of  our  party,  laid  him  out  on  their  ,unns,  and  began  tossing  him  into  tbe  air,  thus 
makinn;  hhw  dance  to  the  tune  of  their  song  ;  this  was  repeated  in  succession  to  cr.ch 
iudiviJuu!,  aud  considered  a  great  compliment,  which  was  returned  by  a  prcseuL  of 
'  money.  It  was  practiaed  npon  the  general  himself,  as  well  as  his  visitors.  A  single 
individual  of  om-  jinrty  alone  oscnp(  d  this  dance  in  the  air  ;  he  was  one  of  the  Imperial 
chamberlains,  and  so  bulky,  that  the  don  amateurs  ware  actually  sby  of  amu.sing  them- 
aelres  with  this  person. — Holmaus  Travels  in  Rvssia,  S^c, 

ExccsKS  Fon  SPENOTHniFT  iSonLEMEN  AND  Gentry. — Fuilei  says  tliat  tbe  lands 
in  Berkshire  ajre  veiy  ddttidt,  tmd apt  to  eastt^irmPtUTS,  **  I  (the  Margravine  of  An- 
spacb)must  observe,  that  this  language  is  not  the  language  of  truth:  it  is  die  gentry 

who  have  volimtarilv  (jui'lrd  their  sadtUt — and  not  the  luuds  lh:'t  cast  th,  ir  oimers. 
For  gome,  many  excuses  may  be  found  :  accumulated  taxes,  and  ihe  exorbitant  price 
efall  ihejint  lueeseaties  of  life,  together  with  the  many  ingenunts  tpayi  tradespecple  have 
of  cheulini:,  mclr  ii  iinjivssi'ile  ti'i'  a  gentleman  to  live  at  his  seat ;  t>r,inder(i,  fun  iHij  any 
where ;  so  that  one  haif  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  poorer  than  the  poor,  or  owe 
*  Awrelciietl  ei  iaieiwc  to  places  or  pensions,  unicarthy  of  their  birth  or  sentiments,  [poor  men  !j 
and  we  see  the  fiuest  and  prettiest  places  in  I^gland  possessed  by  nabobs,  kankeis,  or 
merchants."  Every  gi'eat  person  has  hi.s  or  hor  star.  "  Tt  was  reserved  for  my 
brighl  star — that  noble  star  wliich  presided  at  my  birtb,  to  save  Beubam  from  this 
humiliation.*' 

Taking  Tka  ik  Persia. — After  diaucr,  the  araeerzadeb,  who  knew  that  I  usually 
took  tea,  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  have  it  with  or  witliout  cream  ;  on  my  requesting  to 
have  it  in  the  former  way,  a  dish  was  brought  me  covered  witli  the  most  beautiful 
cream  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  upon  tasting  it,  I  discovered  that  it  had  been  scasoTicd  with 
salt  instead  of  sugar.  1  expressed  my  surprise  at  this,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  Oosbeck  castom  to  sweeten  only  the  tea  which  is  dnmk  plain,  bat  chat  if  milk  or 
cream  be  added,  salt  is  used  instead  of  sugar.  I  drank  my  saline  bevttage*  nor  was  it 
Tery  disagreeable,  butl  bargained  for  a  dish  with  both  cream  aud  sugar,  after  ir. 

Tea  is  much  used  by  the  Oosbecks  in  various  shapes ;  boiled  with  water,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  drunk  in  the  forenoon,  and  iiresented  to  guests ;  boiled 
with  salt  and  thickened  with  its  own  leaves,  and  bread  and  butter  broken  among  it, 
Bomeiimr s  ^ritli  the  bread  at:d  bt:*ter  alone,  it  forrns  a  common  arti'^le  of  diet,  particu- 
larly for  break t"iii>L  j  and  made  with  cream  aud  salt,  as  above,  it  is  tak.LU  as  a  wholesome 
and  refiteshiog  restQrative.r->P«vuer'«  Khorasan. 

PcifstAN  CnARACTEB.-^One  smn^g  instance  of  this  unblushing  beggary  and 
want  of  candour  came  to  <m:  noiice  when  just  quitting  Shei'rauz.  A  person,  foxmeriy 
a  slight  oc'riairif  .'.ru  e  of  Dr.  Jukes,  came  to  our  quarters  ;  he  had  once  been  governor 
of  a  district,  and  became  rich,  but  was  ruined  by  the  usual  process  i — tbe  sponge,  when 
well  saturated,  had  been  squeezed  dry  and  thrown  aside*  This  man  luid  been  ob- 
served hanging  about,  and  as&iiluous  in  his  offofS  of  service*  nntilhe  attracted  notice, 
and  was  asked  what  he  want'  il  :  lie  s.iid  he  was  poor  and  unemployed,  and  wanted 
service.  This,  tlic  envoy  told  bmi,  was  impossibk;  i  the  ef^tablishment  was  full:  sidl 
he  hung  on,  and  the  next  day,  contriving  once  more  to  attract  tbe  envoy's  notice,  he 
told  hia  tb»t  he  posseaaed  a  right  to  a  houee  in  town,  of  wiiidi  ho  had  been  ikDjuftly 
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deprived  by  the  SUecraaz  goveraznenc ;  but  that,  if  he  couki  obtain  permission  to  ac-> 
company  the  mieaion  to  Tehran,  he  had  uo  doubt  the  respectability  this  would  give 
him,  would  render  hia  peiitioD  at  court,  for  its  restonHlott,  effectual.  **  Very  wdl*" 
said  Dr.  Jukes,  "  you  shall  have  tliat  degree  of  countenance,  and  tnaj  accompany 
me."  Ah ! "  said  he,  *'  but  I  am  so  poor,  that  1  have  not  the  means  of  maintaining 
myself  on  tiie  jouney.*'  **  Well/*  mid  Dr.  Jukes,  *'  we  sliall  manage  that  too ;  you 
shall  eat  and  hve  with  my  people  free  of  all  ezpence."  He  expressed  great  gratitude, 
and  went  his  way  ;  but  returned  next  day,  Baying  be  was  very  much  distressed,  for 
liot  having  a  beast  of  any  sort,  he  fcliould  not  be  able  to  keep  up  unless  he  could  be 
fimished  with  the  means  of  so  doing.  "  Ah "  said  Dr.  Jukee,  **  that  is  anpossihle ; 
I  have  no  spare  cattle,  ard  mnnot  ymrchaftc  a  horse  for  yoi;."  An  arr.mgenitiit  was 
however  made,  by  which  the  man  was  to  be  provided  with  the  use  of  a  horse  j  and 
dle;DCTtd^  Dr.  Jukes  told  him  this,  adding,  "  you  must,  howevor,  be  ready  to-night, 
•s  I  start  from  hence  this  night  without  luL  Are  you  not  yet  content  ? "  "  No,", 
said  the  mnn,  "  not  quite."  "  What's  the  matter?"  "  Why,  I  nm  much  distrt  ssed  ; 
I  am  a  very  poor  fellow ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  p^wn  all  my  clothes,  and  have  not 
wherawkihu  to  keep  me  decent  in  your  company."  *'  Why,  how  much  do  you  re- 
quite to  refieve  them  1  What  may  be  the  amount  of  your  debt  upon  them  ?"  *'  Twenty 
or  twenty-fivo  tomauns,"  Raid  he.  "  O,  bo  !  my  friend  ;  and  do  you  really  expect  mo 
pay  your  debta,  and  carry  you  free  to  Tehr«in  into  the  bargain  I"  "By  the  favour 
of  my  Lord,  who  is  all  goodness."  '*  No,  not  my  lUend,  Hob  is  too  much  ;  you  most 
now  really  shift  for  yourself."  Had  this  money  been  advanced,  fresb  debts  would 
have  appeared ;  and  the  more  that  wad  done,  the  more  would  have  appeared  to  do, 
until  the  case  became  hopeless.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  encroaching  character 
of  ft  F«miHi^jFfisisr*<  Jusra^ 

Bbatb  o9  RoBBspxxnikBr-^The  conspirators  finding  diemselves  midooe,  attempted 

to  escape  the  blows  of  their  enemies  by  dispatching  themselves.  Robespierre  broke 
his  jaw  with  a  pistol-shot ;  Lebas  followed  his  example,  bnt  with  better  success  ;  be 
killed  liimself.  I1ie  younger  Robe8))ierTe  tlirew  himself  froiu  tliu  third  btory,  but 
aurvived  his  fall ;  Couthon  gave  himself  many  starolcee  with  a  iMsitatiug  hand  ;  Saint 
Just  awaited  his  fate  ;  Cofnuhal  accused  Ilenriot  of  cowardice,  and  threw  him  from  a 
window  into  the  common  sewer,  and  fied.  lite  c(mventionalist9,  however,  ejected  an 
entrance  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  traversec^its  deserted  apartments,  ueized  the  conspi- 
ntors,  and  conveyed  them  in  triumph  to  the  ae^embly.  Bourdon  entered  the  hall, 
exclaiming,  Victory!  Victory!  the  traitms  tu*  Itpc^cr  rxiit '  "  The  cowardly  Robespiene 
is  there^"  said  tiie  president ;  **  they  are  carrying  Umx  upon  a  litter  v  of  coarse  you  do 
not  widi  turn  to  he  brought  in  V '  No,  no,*'  cmd  tliey ,  "  it  is  to  the  place  ie  Ut  Atf- 
votution  that  he  must  be  carried."  He  waa  placed  for  some  time  at  the  committee  of 
general  safety  before  hi^  was  transferred  to  the  Conciorgerie.  There,  extended  upon  a 
table,  mlh  a  Bloody  and  dxshgured  coontenancc,  subjected  to  the  view,  to  the  inrcc-  ' 
livea  and  cnrsee  of  the  ^lec^tors,  he  beMd  tbe  mflEbient  parties  rejoicing  over  his 
fall,  and  upbraiding  him  witli  all  the  crimes  he  had  committed.  He  disphiypd  great 
insensibility  to  the  excessive  pain  which  he  experienced.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
Conciergerie,  and  was  ailcm'ards  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which,  on 
proof  of  his  identity,  and  that  of  his  tfooom|itices,  sent  them  to  the  tcaffold.  On  tlie 
28th  .TuTy,  about  'five  o'clock  in  the  evoTiin-:^,  he  a^icended  the  dr.tth-rnrt.  pb<.t'J 
between  Heniiot  and  Couthon,  who  w^e  m  much  muuiated  m  himself.  His  head  was 
bound  up  in  a  bloody  cloth,  his  face  was  Uvid,  and  his  eye  almost  lifeless.  An  im- 
mense crowd  pressed  round  the  t  t,  i;ivingthe  strongest  and  most  noisy  demon  stratioiiS 
of  joy.  They  congratulated  and  embraced  one  another,  tliey  came  near  to  obtain  a 
better  view  oif  him,  and  load  him  witii  imprecations.  The  gens-d'armea  pointed  him 
out  with  their  swords.  As  for  hima^,  ho  appeared  to  regard  the  crowd  witSi  pity  ; 
Saint  Just  surveyed  it  with  an  unmoved  ej-e  ;  the  rest,  to  the  num!)er  of  twenty-two, 
were  more  cast  doTi\Ti.  Robespierre  was  the  last  who  ascended  the  scaliold :  the  mstanfc 
hiii  head  fell,  the  multitude  applauded,  and  the .ap^dause  lasted  for  several  minutes. — 
At^n«t'f  HIrtsry  sf  the  Frmteh  HsooIudoR. 

Marshal  Saxe's  mode  of  mai^-ino  Love,  ano  the  Mabobavine  op  Anspacu's 

KOOB  OF  PBSCAtBiNO  IT* 

*' Entos  ergo  quia  eflt!—0  Gloria  !*'-^ 

M ademoisdle  ChantiUy,  afjivourite  actress,  was  the  Marshal's  chire  amie ;  site 
iiad  great  persor.al  attractions,  and  much  tljeatrical  merit ,  but  as  she  ^as;  manied, 
she  rejected  the  ]\larahal*s  proposal,  not  that  suck  u  circumstance  was  a  general 
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eaiise Jar  lejumL  Totletiio  (iiis  attempt,  a  ietterd^  oachet  obtained,  and  consent  or 
hnpriMBneBt  «wr«  ihB  fnSy  rmtdim*   [Sio  fat  Cotbom.!  Shet  prefoied  the  fonner. 

From  whaterer  catise  it  arose,  no  sooner  had  he  ohtainea  the  object  of  his  desires,  than 
he  ftninfl  ilmt  T5attirf»  hnf\  dpn^rtpd  him :  he  reported  to  expedients ;  the  remedies 
proved  u>o  powertui,  and  produced  liia  death,  at  iifty-four  years  of  age." — "  What  a 
pity,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  " thftt  ft  D§  frofunHittHM  Bot  be  emg  ht  one  Jite  had 
cansed  so  nuH^     Deumt  to  ke  tUg  !** 

The  Plagt'e.  a  Gallant  PROPEatT  PUKisnio  for  Ruden'T'ps. — They  were 
conveyiag  apoor  eirl,  who  had  fallea  ill  of  the  plague,  to  ajuesl-house,  in  one  of  the 
peit-cotdust.  "  And  paanng  in  a  nanow  lane,  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  wiUi  bis  brotiier 
and  some Mendebtfbe  c<Mc£»inel  tbie  ooecb  with  the  cuxtaina  drawn  close.  The  bro- 
ttier,  beine  a  vountr  man,  an <?  believing  ther^  mi^ht  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not 
be  seen,  and  the  way  being  narrow,  he  thrust  his  head  oat  of  bu  own  into  her  coacb, 
end  diereiew  wmiebody  look  Terjr  ill,  aiid  in  e  ridL  dfe«»  moA  flenkni^btily ;  «Uek. 
the  coachman  also  cried  out  upon.  And  presently  they  came  up  to  some  pe<^le  that 
stood  looking  after  it,  and  told  our  ^tJlante  that  it  was  a  maid  of  Mr.  Wright's,  carried 
away  sick  of  the  plague,  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a  £right,  and  almost  cost 

MAOMmcKUT  Co»v  or  run  ¥onaw. — ^Retumbg  from  my  ride,  I  went  to  see  an 

imaurr.iadeli,  the  only  piece  of  antiquity  in  Cochoon  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  would  not  hk  rit 
nouce  at  all,  except  upon  one  account,   lliere  are  stili  preeerred  there,  thoc^h  in  a 
very  careleaa  manner,  eome  leaTet  that  belonged  to  a  kotnn  of  the  most  magnificeDt 
dinvenaioiii,  peibtySf  of  wijr  tn  tbft  iporid*  t&e  bistory  of  which  is  not  leae  ranaxkdble' 
than  its  siie  ia  Pitrnordinary.    It  was  written  by  Boi  Sanglior  Meerrn,  the  son  of 
Shah  llokh,  and  grandson  of  the  ^eat  Ximoor,  and  laid  by  him  upon  the  gr^ve  of  that 
nighty  conqdeior  tt  flnastlUnd ;  mm  ivhence  it  was  most  seciilegiougly  taikenbj  ^ 
soldie^  of  Mahoo^  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  present  £elkhaneh,  whe  accompanied 
Nadir  Shah  iu  his  expedition  to  Toorkit^ton :  the  soldiers  broke  it  up,  and  each  took 
what  leaves  he  chose  to  <^rry,  as  tokens  of  hia  triumph,  back  to  his  own  country. 
Meer  Goonali  Kta,  4w  son.  eo&eeted  about  sbri^  of  Uiesft,  and  placed tbem  In  this' 
imaurazadeh,  where  they  lie  upon  a  shelf  quite  neglected  and  coTrrot!  with  dust. 
These  leaves  are  formed  of  a  tliick  wire  wove  paper,  evidently  made  for  the  purjiose, 
and  when  opened  out,  measure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  ^ng,  by  seven  or  eigiit  broad  | 
the  tottersare  beautifully  fonoed*  as  if  they  had  eaeb  beim  mm  hy  a  single  strobe  of  a. 
gigantic  pen.    Tl-.v  ijooktas,  nr  vowrl  points,  as  well  as  the  margintil  and  other  orna- 
ments, are  emblazoned  in  asure  and  gqid  ^  but  few  of  the  leaves  are  perfect,  having  . 
been  mntflated  Ibr  the  sake  of  the  onaaenta,  or  the  blank  paper  m  iha  Imneiiie 

8iiELrcvovs*sOninov^  trb  Covim-v  Amouvn  Paris.^*'  When  Lord  Thurlow 
was  at  Parif",  I  wns  one  day  praising  the  country  arotmd  ;  to  which  he  narrowly  replied, 
that  tt  toas  aii  agrtat  itone-quarrjf,  I  might  have  told  bkn,  that  this  great  stone-guBXiy 
wasoovend  mthline  Uln^  tieas,  andboiUings;  botl  leani^  Ha  was 

so  very  an  Englishman,  that  she  apprehended  his  partiality  for  her  would  be  diminidi- 

ed  by  any  favour  bestowod  npon  Paris.    '*  I  really  believe  he  preferred  tough  £ng- 

hah  £>alt  beL-f  to  a  pat6  du  I'^'ngutJUi,  ai:id  Luudua  porter  to  the  wine  of  Paris  !'* 

ThePlagve  of  Athens,  and  the  Plague  of  London. — Tho^pdides  has  record- 
ed seveta!  instances  of  the  tmmraal  laxity  of  principle  t(t  Athens,' occanoned  by  the 
pla^ie,  particularly  the  fact,  that  v,■hrr^  nny  persons  bad  erectf^d  a  pile  for  burning 
their  dead,  other  persons  woald  come  and  set  fire  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  burning  tbeir 
dead ;  or,  ifthe^fotmd  it  already  lighted,  would  fling  the  corpse,  which  they  were  bear- 
ing, upon  the  pile,  and  away.  The  annals  of  the  plague  of  London  fimiish  emD|llas  of 
a  kind  of  atrocious  liardihood,  eqnally  rbararteristic  of  the  people  and  the  age,  Hnd  yet 
more  flagitious  than  any  mentioned  hy  Thucydides.  "  Pe&.  tSi*  1666.  Comes  Mr* 
Cnsar,  my  boy's  lale  nasler,  lAtm  I  mm  net  seen  sbce  the  phigue  before,  but  be 
hath  been  in  Westminster  all  this  while  feij  well ;  and  tells  me,  in  the  height  of  il^ 
how  bold  people  there  were,  to  go  in  sport  to  one  another's  burials  ;  and  in  spite,  too, 
ill  petipU  would  breathe  in  ^e  faces  (out  oftktir  windows')  (fweU  people  goin£  by*—^J}iary 
^  JP^yt^Bad  as  tbe  denMcfUC  Attaoriaoa  were  rendered  by  tbdr  iKaaatMEs,  ther 
must  yield  the  pahn  of  kkpSt^  lo  MTOwft  dear  MWcbieal  flioealon,  wboi  eipoaQd 
to  asinuiar  trial«J 
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PRICES  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANALS,  DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS,  MINES,  &C. 


CANALS. 


Ashton  

Birmingham  

Coventry  ,. 

Ellesmerc  and  Chester  

Grand  Junrtiun  

Huddcrslield  4. 

K<M>iiet  and  Avon  

Lanrai«trr  

Leods  and  Liverpool  

Oxford  , 

Hcfrent'H  

Rochdale  

Stafford  and  Worcester  . . . 

Trent  and  Mersey  

Warwick  and  Hirmingham. 
Worcester  and  ditto  , 


DOCKS. 


Commercial  

East  India  , 

London  , 

St.  Catherine's  100 

West  India  


WATER  WORKS. 


East  London . . . 
iiraud  Junction 

Kent  

South  London  . 
West  Middlesex 


OAS  COMPANIES. 

Citv  of  London  100 

Ditto,  New   100 

Continental  100 

Imperial   50 

United  General    50 

Westminster   50 


Amt. 

Per 

paid. 

share. 

100 

210 

1/  10 

320 

loo 

1 150 

133 

120 

100 

265 

57 

24 

40 

25 

47 

40 

100 

400 

100 

800 

40 

37 

80 

100 

140 

800 

100 

2000 

I  no 

265 

78 

51 

100 

69 

too 

100 

100 

85 

20 

5 

100 

178 

100 

120 

50 

77 

100 

If 

37 

100 

100 

65 

67 

90 

160 

50 

90 

8 

1  10 

42 

30 

18 

11 

50 

50 

INSURANCE  OFFICES. 

Albion  500 

Alliance   100 

Ditto  Marine   100 

.^tlas   50 

Ulohe   

Guardian   100 

Hope   50 

Imperial   500 

Ditto  Life  100 

London   2;') 

Protector   20 

Rock   20 

Royal  Exchange  

.  •  •  •      ^Jtt%t         • » 


MINES. 

Anglo-Mexican....'  KM) 

Ditto  Chill   10l> 

Bolunos., .     400 

Brazilian    100 

Castello    100 

Chilian   100 

Columbian  100 

•Mexican  IWJ 

Real  Del  Monte  ,. . 

United  Mexican  40 

New  Ditto  40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian  Agricultural  Comp.lOO 
Canada  Affricultural  Ditto..  100 

Colombian  Ditto   100 

Rio  de  la  Plata  Ditto   100 

British  Iron  Ditto   100 

General  Stoam  Navigation  . .  I0(t 

Irish  Provincial  Bank  100 

Van  Diemcn'H  Land  Ditto  ..  100 
West  India  Company  100 


Amt. 

paid. 


50 
10 

5 

5 
100 
10 

5 
50 
10 

12  10 
2 
2 
100 


10 

5 
50 
10 

5 

5 

5 
10 
400 
20 
12  10 


6 
10 
5 
5 
25 


10 
2 


10 


Per 
share. 


10 


58 
11 
5 
7 
132 

'I  ^ 

105 
12  >i 
23 
1  5 
3  15 
260 


10 


10 


35 
i 
100 
9 
2 
6 
5 
2 

400  : 

22  ' 

U  10 


H 
21 
4 
1 

14 
3 
4 

3 
2 


10 


10 
10 
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LIST  OF  PROJECTED  WORKS.  •  • 

Mr.  John  II.  Brady,  Son  of  the  Author  of  '*  Clavis  Caleudaria,"  has  announced  his 
intention  of  completing  the  subject  of  the  Names  of  Places,  in  a  Work  to  be  entitled, 
"  The  Derivation  of  the  Names  of  the  Cities,  Principal  Market  Towns,  and  Remarkable 
Villages,  in  Every  County  in  England  i  with  Notices  of  their  Antiquities,  Peculiar 
Customs  and  Amusements,  and  Historical  and  Local  Anecdotes."  From  the  best 
Authorities.  .  . 

Mr.  Curtis  is  preparing  for  the  Press  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  I*hysiology  and  l3isease8  of  the  Ear.  .  In  this  edition  much  useful  information 
is  collated  on  what  regards  that  obscure  part  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  Nervous  Deafness, 
and  Cases  of  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Omithologia,  or  the  Birds;,  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts,  with  an  Introduction  to  their 
Natural  History,  and  copious  Notes.    By  James  Jennings. 

Annals  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  By.  JSir  Andrew  Hailiday,  M.D.  In  Two 
Volumes  octavo,  illustrated  with  an  Engraving  from  Mr.  Chantry's  Bust  of  His  present 
Majesty,  by  Reynolds,  and  thirteen  beautifully  engraved  Portraits  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  Heroes  of  the  Bnmswick  race,  from  effigies  and  paintings  by  some  of  the  great 
Masters  of  the  early  ages. 

Richelieu,  or  the  Broken  Heart,  an  Historical  Tale.    In  one  volume  1  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  around  Hawaii,  (or  Owhyhee.)  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Ellis,  INIissionary  from  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
peveral  Illustrative  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  Hawaii. 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  PUBLkiliKD. 

An  Historical  Outline  of  tlio  Groi^  Tlevoktioii*  'Bj  W.  HL  Letke,  8vo»  7j.  titf* 

Hours  at  Hone.   By  Mn.  C.  B.  VVibon.  ISnio. 
.  De  Clifibfd.  ft  RoBUBMa  of  die  Red  8to. 

Recortiaof  Patriot! sm  and  Love  of  Country.    By  Williftin  IJailey.  8vo. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  tho  State  of  Ireland.    By  E.  A.  KeadaU  3  vds.  8vo.  li.  16fci 

Six  MoQllis  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825.   Post  8to.  9«.  6c/. 

Is  this  ReKgioa  1  or  a  Fkgo  from  the  Book  of  tiie  World.  By  ths  Avdior  of  May 
Yon  Like  It. 

Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  RusMi ;  or  «  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  the  most  importaal 
Events  of  his  Kcigu,    8vo,  las. 
A  new  Map  of  tlie  Burmese  Empire,  conttracted  ffom  ft  DlrftWiti^  compiled  in  the 

Survey-Genoral's  office,  Calcutta ;  wiili  a  Glossary  of  native  Geo^rapliaal  Terms,  and  a 
Table  of  estimated  Hoad  Distances  between  tho  Pxincipal  Places  in  the  Einpire,  &c. 
By  Jftmeft  W  yld,  Gc-ugrapher  to  the  King,  Sec. 

Ptotft  11  ftnd  If  of  ft  New  Geographical  Dictionary,  enricbed  with  A^'iews  of  the 
principal  Cities  and  Towtis  id  the  World     By  J.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.  4(o.  5s.  eaih  Part. 

Parts  4  and  b  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  ^ew  Dictionary  of  Mechanical  Science,  illustratdi 

nimiennis  Engntvingi,  have  been  lately  pubKsbed.   4to.  5s. 

Nicholson's  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Builder's  Companion  and  Book  of  Lines.  Parts 
1  and  of  an  entirely  new  Edition  of  this  popular  and  useful  Woik  are  now  pabhslied 
in  Uvo.  3s.  each,  illustrated  by  uamerous  Diagrams.  ' '  ' 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  witfi  English  Notes*  and  ft  Vocfthulaiy  of'  the  RasiBi 
Magistrates,  T.aw.s,  &c.  for  the  use  of  Students*  By  I^hsxd  YftidSf  AB.  of  tho  JHRddb 
Tempie.   1  toL  18mo.  4«.  boards. 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FoilFJCiN  FUNDS 
(2'>»im  Januarif  24,  to  Februi-y  21,  1826.) 

ENOMSH  FUNDS.                        HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  LATEST. 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent.  215^   193    ......  20Q^ 

n  i>er  Cent.  Consols   80|  . . .       74   nt| 

S  per  Cent.  Reduced   8 1 5   74^    79| 

n\  per  Cent.  Kodnced    H'>}   f\'3^    ,  .   77 

i^ew  4  per  Cents   i>ti^   t>U|    9o^ 

Ix>ng  Annuities,  expire  1860    tO^   18|   I9f 

India  Stock,  10 J  per  Cent.    ?56i   195J   i-»30 

India  Bonds,  4  por  Cent.  lik,  pm.  . .  30s.  dis.  .  •  •  •  5s.  dis. 

Exchecjuer  Bills,  2d.  per  day   4f.  pm. ....  dis.  •  •  •  •  Is.  pin« 

roBsioN  vonns*  r 

Austrian  Bonds,  5  per  Cent.  92|  85    88 

Brazil  ditto,  ditto    6,t    49\   57 

Bueiius  .Vyres  ditto,  ti  per  Cent.  ..    70^    57^   

Chilian  ditto,  ditto   59    45    46 

Cohunbian  ditto  ini>e,  dkto   61  i   40|    4S 

IMtto  ditto  1824,  ditto    60    39    46^ 

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent   dOJ   51    53^ 

French  Rentes,  5  per  Cent.  ......    98}   9-1    97^ 

Ditto  ditto,  3  per  Conts   68^   61 J    6!y\ 

Greek  B(mds,  5  per  Cent.  -   19|   14   17| 

BCeziean  ditto  i   6%    4^   •  55 

D.ttD  ditto,  6  per  Cent.     19    60f 

Neapolitan  ditto,  5  per  Cent   741   ^8    70 

Peru\iau  ditto,  6  f>er  Cent.    43    30    3f* 

Portuguese  ditto,  5  per  Cent   74|   68    70 

Prussian  ditto  1818,  ditto   94    88    9S| 

Ditto  ditto  1821*,  ditto                       99^   86^    ......  91 

Russian  ditto,  ditto   0.)^   73    79J 

Spanish  ditto,  ditto  .   IS    8|    10| 
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YANKEE  NOTIONS. 
Draw,  archers  !  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 

■  The  inculents  and  opinions  dcscri'bcd  in  tliis  pnpnr  arc  not  fictitious,': 
fhry  nre  tlio  genuine  production  of  a  "  Goi  nine  Yankee,"  wlio  for 
more  than  two  years  (the  greater  part  of  whi(  li  time  lie  lived  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  British  metropolis,  occupied  there  in  the  study  of 
British  ciiaracter,  but  going  forth  on  every  side  in  search  of  trutli, 
and  pursuing  it  with  zeal  whenever  it  appeared  with  a  new  shape) 
'  contrived,  to  keep  a  reeord  of  his  pectfliar  notions  about  all  that  he 
and  all  that  ho  heard  of  there— all  that  was  new*  to  him,  or  much 
out  of  the  common  way,  that  is.  • 

.  He  may  have  been  deceived—he  may  be  deceived  now;  but  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  impartial;  for  he  had  no  prejudice 
([;none  that  he  knew  of)  against  the  people  of  this  countr\',  wlien  he 
■  arrived  here,  M-hatever  he  might  have  against  the  people  of  other 
countries ;  no  bad  idea  of  British  character ;  and  he  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  cost  in  what  he  has  the  courBge  to  say  was,  indeed,  a  search 
after  truth;  and  yet,  were  he  to  publish  now  what  he  believed  then, 
of  this  people  and  of  their  character,  it  would  be  a  mischievous  libel 
on  both ;  and  were  he  to  publish  now^  a  work  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  the  press  of  America>  about  a  twelvemonth  after  his  arrival  faere» 
(at  a  period  when  he.  was  charged  by  his  countrymen  with  partiality 
to  whatever  was  British,)  it  would  appear  to  be  little  better  than  a 
tissui'  of  absurdity  and  mistake. 

.  Beibre  the  writer  left  America,  that  is,  before  /  left  America,  for 
I  have  no  idea  of  mineing  the  matter  now,  I  had  the  reputation  there 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  England,  with  English  History,  with 
English  habits,  and  with  English  men,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they 
have  been  hitherto,  up  from  the  period  when  their  poetry,  the  language 
of  the  heart, began  to  wear  a  positive  shape,  and  their  law,  the  language 
of  the  head,  perhaps  any  thing  but  a  positive  shape ;  when  poetry 
began  to  be  understood  every  where,  and  law  became  a  puzzle  and  a 
mystery.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  notion  that  other  people  had  of  me, 
and  of  my  ac<ittaintance  with  all  the  chief  writers  of,  and  the  best 
books  about  England,  that  I  was  continually  asked  what  more  I  could 
hope  to  know  of  this  country  and  of  this  people  by  coming  here  to 
see  for  myself,*  as  I  termed  it.  And  such  was  the  notion  that  I  had  of 
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mfself,  (to  sptak  with  doe  modesty,  while  I  sneak  tlie  plain  truth,) 
and  such  the  idea  that  I  had  of  my  knowledge,  that  whenever  the 

inquiry  was  made,  I  was  quite  nnal^  to  answer  it,  even- to  my  own 
satisfaction ;  for,  having  read  so  much  and  heard  so  much  about  this 
country  and  the  ])eople  thereof,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  had  anything 
of  great  value  to  learn  of  either  hy  coming  here.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  not  be  easy  till  I  came. 

Yet  more — most  of  my  friends  in  America  were  English,  or,  as  one 
of  them  would  say,  if  he  were  at  my  side,  no  better  than  English ; 
whik  EMet  of  the  hoel»  ^  I  had  eier  EMl  ii4th,  and  all  that  I  ever 
cared  mochfor  (except  a  few  of  my  own)  were  English,  or  purported 
■otohe.  English  books  inade  here  hyEnii^h,  or  Scoto^ 
Welsh,  or  Swiss  writers ;  or  American  hooks,  the  .materials  of  which 
were  born  here,  and  bred  liere,  if  they  did  not  grow  here :  hred  heie^ 
that  is,  where  they  had  any  breeding  at  all.  Whaterer  I  knew  was 
of  English  growth,  or  connected  in  some  way  or  other,  above  or  below, 
with  what  was  of  English  growth:  if  the  flowers  were  in  this  country, 
the  fruitage  was  iu  that ;  if  the  branches  overshadowed  America,  the 
roots  were  among  the  old  foundations  of  England.  My  prejudices 
were  English,  my  partialities  were  English,  my  very  thoughts  were 
English,  and  so,  indeed,  was  all  that  I  knew,  and  all  that  I  cared  for 
ia  thk  world  or  the  aCKt^  Ajtdwkyl  Because  all  thai  I  knew  kal 
keen  tai|^  ma  kf  Eaf^h  writeie;  asd  all  tkal  I  eased  for  was,  ia 
iome  Wttj  or  other,  interwoven  with  the  litsralmre  of  England.  Befose 
I  came  over  the  seas,  I  had  the  reputation  not  only  of  being  thorongUf 
acquainted  with  this  people,  of  this  country,  with  their  literatnre,  laws, 
and  history ;  but  I  was  also  accused  of  being  partial  to  them,  for  I 
belonged  to  the  Federal  party  of  America,  a  party  who  are  English  to 
*  a  proverb  there.  After  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  spared  no  trouble, 
no  cost,  in  the  search  after  truth  ;  and  yet,  after  all  my  care,  and  after 
all  my  preparation,  with  all  my  deep-rooted  partiality  for  whatever 
was  English,  (a  partiality  which  made  me  look  with  favour  upon  that 
iitok  ia  Ameriea  I  durald  have  hmk  ashamed  of  er  asrry  for,)  aad 
after  I  had  keen  oecapied  a  twelvemonth  here,  intiia  study  of  Eagliab 
ahanater,  with  capital  opportamtiea  for  the  stadjv  I  discoveredf— jost 
when  mj  work  was  ready  for  publication  teo— 4hat  I  was  deplorably 
Ignorant  of  the  very  things  with  which  I  thouiG^ht  at|wll  best  acquainted 
-»-of  the  very  things  which  I  was  reputed  to  have  a*  good  knowledge 
of  before  I  left  America;  that  I  knew  little  or  nothinjj  of  the  true 
character  of  the  people  here — as  a  people,  I  mean — and  how  could  I  ? 
for  it  requires  more  than  a  twelvemonth  to  know  the  true  character  of  a 
single  individual ;  that  my  book,  instead  of  beini(  what  I  had  really 
set  my  heart  on  making  it,  (if  I  lived  long  enough,)  a  book  of  authority 
OB  both  sides  of  the  water,  a  serious  and  a  usefid  hook,  fitted  for 
allaying  hosHUty.aad  prejudice,  both  ia  America  and  Chaat.Bkitaitt— 
a.  sort  of  peai;e-oiKerifig,to  say  ^e  wiiole  truth,  prepared  with. a  fseKag^ 
of  hrotherhood  for  the  peofde-  of  two  great  enq)li>e6#  wba,  to  lose  eaek 
other,  only  require  to  know  each  other,  was  likely  to  be  anything  kat 
what  it  Was  intended  to  be.  What  was  to  he  done  ?  I  gave  up  tks 
idea  of  a  naAioaal  portEaU  ia  daapairj  Itwaaa  job  Idr  Hhe  WtMniag 
Jlew. 

But  still  i  had  facts  enough*  I  thought,  ior  two  or  three  good 
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booksy  and'  a  seore  of  sketches — a  volume  of  truth,  a  multitude  of 
pfedons  memofanda,  about  a  mnltitttde  of  tratmietions,  wbich,  as 
they  oecnrred  uader  my  own  eyesy  were  to  be  depended  upon,  by 
myself,  at  least,  if  by  nobody  else.  To  a  great  many  of  them  I  was 
able  to  swear.  So,  vheu  I  had  made  up  my  mind  thAt  my  book, 
as  a  book,  if  it  were  published,  would  not  be  worth  a  fig,  I  set  myself 
to  rornst  the  materials.  I  thought  a  deal  of  the  matter  before  f 
began;  looked  about  mr  on  overy  side,  av^are  that  1  had  no  t]vr<r-  to 
lose ;  tried  for  a  whole  month  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear,  that  I  had  been  careful  enough  to  justify  me  in  doin«f  what  I 
was  going  to  do  ;  that,  in  a  word,  my  facts  were  facts.  Nevertheless, 
to  make  all  sure,  I  began  a  process  of  deliberate  verification.  I  spared 
no  labour,  I  ransacked  aatborities ;  I  eennted  for  myself,  and  I  mea- 
sored  for  myself.  I  took  nobody's  word  for  aaything,  where  it  wa* 
possible  for  me  to  get  aajthing  better.  Judge  of  my  surprise— s. 
Not  a  paragraph  that  I  had  written  was  true,  altogether  true,  that  is, 
faithful  and  fair  as  a  portraiture,  I  do  not  say  of  national,  but  of 
individual  character  ;  I  do  not  say  of  states,  or  empires,  but  of  little 
nei?hl)ourhoods  and  petty  watering  places.  I  had  been  guilty  of  mis- 
take after  mistake — some  of  thp  most  laughable  nature.  I  had 
collected  a  nmltitude  of  amusing  stories,  for  example,  about  A.  and  B. ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  i)nt  the  name  of  A.  for  that  of  B.,  and 
the  name  of  B.  for  that  oi  A.  1  had  given  a  beautiful  fact,  I  remember, 
on  the  best  authority,  about  the  present  Iiord  Chancellor — the  story 
was  true,  perfectly  tme,'  I  am  sure  of  that;  fmt  it  was  told  me,  as  I 
said  before,  on  the  best  authority;  Imt,  as  the  de?il  would  have  it, 
in  the  hurry  of  writinf,  I  had  substituted  the  name  of  £Slenborongh 
for  that  of  Eldon.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  there  would  have  been! 
The  book  would  have  passed  for  a  lie ;  I  should  have  passed  for  a 
liar,  and  might  have  hopvt  prosecuted  for  a  libel  into  the  bari^ain.  So, 
too,  in  a  particulru  «  asn  ,  where,  as  I  knew  very  little  of  the  parties,  I 
had  been  cautious  to  n  rli^^rce,  1  related  a  fine  story  about  au  aifair 
which  took  place  at  tiie  table  of  a  Scotch  Duke — the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
said  I.  On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  it  had  taken  place  at  the 
table  of  another  pereon — a  Duke,  to  be  sure,  and  a  Seolcb  Duke,  I 
helisve;  but  then  it  was  the  Bake  of  Athol,  not  of  Argyle*  There 
was  nothinif  in  the  story  of  itself,  so  far  aa  the  nobleman  appeared; 
hot  ii  the  mistake  had  not  been  discovered,  my  story  would  have 
passed  for  a  shupid  alkir— a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  8o  with  a  multitude 
more,  lilot  a  paragraph  that  I  had  written  was  eorrcct  or  true.  I 
had  been  guilty  of  mistake,  where  mistake  would  nppf^nr  im^^osflihle, 
where  it  wnnld  li  ivo  hePTi  charity,  perhaps,  to  charge  me  with  wilful 
uittrutli.  I  had  Iioen  guilty  of  much,  that  I  myself,  had  I  seen  it  in 
the  book  of  another,  should  have  called  a. misrepresentation,  a  deli- 
berate misrepresentation,  or  a  wilful  and  malicious  misrepreseutaUou. 
i  liad  been  guilty  of  broad  caricatuic ;  I  had  taken  a  multitude  of 
ewB  upon  trusty  and  a  midtitBde  of  stoiise  from  hearmg*  Was  I  to 
hiamef  I  did  so  more*  than  erery  eueb  travelfer  does:  I  did  no  moi^ 
Ihavyevdioeyery  day  of  yonrlift.  How  many  thhigsde  yea  lepeai 
which  you  have  no  good  authority  for  believing  ?  How  many  more  do 
yott  believe  without  knowing  wherefore  ?  How  know  you  that  your 
Hingis  ail  thatyou  are  tZdd  he  is?    Have  yon  em  seen  him?  have 
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you  ever  heard  him  speak  ?  Upou  what  aulboi  ity  do  you  believe  that 
he  is  fat  in  the  facet  that  nobody  was  ever  so  well  bred,  or  bo  iniiehof 
a  gentleman  ?  that  his  coats  are  stitched  on  his  baclc  I  that  he  eats  fish 
with  a  knife  ?  ^icks  bones  with  his  euHk  rolled  up,  and  does—whatever 

lie  docs  at  all — with  an  air  of  majesty  f  Nay,  if  you  live  at  the  weSt 
end  of  the  town,  how  know  you  thtxt  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar  is  in- 
habited ?  How  know  you,  indeed,  that  there  is  anything,  anything  at 
all,  on  the  otluT  side  of  it?  or,  that  there  is  any  such  place  on  earth  as 
Russell  Square  ?  1  do  not  ask  you  if  yon  know  where  to  find  such  a 
plnro,  for  that  were  absurd;  but  1  ask,  upon  wliat  authority  you  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  place  I  If  it  were  laid  down  in  the  map,  Mini  yoa 
believed  in  it,  because  it  was  laid  down  iu  the  map,  you  would  be  doing 
jnst  what  I  have  been  doing  here :  just  what  every  traveller  does :  yoa 
have  heen  trusting  to  hearsay  and  report.   Yon  have  heen  a  heliever 

on  less  anthorit)',  perhaps,  than  satisfied  me.   Bat  enough.  soon 

discovered  that  my  materials  were  of  no  great  worth ;  and  that  I  had 
collected  a  h»M«p  of  reports,  which,  though  they  were  collected  with  a 
good  feeling,  after  much  inquiry^  and  with  a  hope  of  their  being  nsefttl, 
would  luivo  boen  produrtivo,  I  am  suro,  of  little  or  no  good,  much  error, 
aTid  peat  misrhief,  had  I  suifered  them  to  npnr^nr  in  their  natural 
shape.  And  yet  I  could  not  bear  to  throw  thorn  asule  for  ever,  without 
makinff  any  uso  of  thcia — bad  as  thov  were.  If  they  would  not  do  for 
a  history,  tliey  might  for  a  novel, you  know,  and  facts  are  facts,  where 
yoa  have  a  book  to  write,  or  a  paper  for  a  magazine,  or  an  essay  for  a 
Quarterly  Review,  or  a  newspaper^  Other  people  know  this^  and  as 
•Ibr  me,  I  am  sare  of  it,  so  far  as  mp  facts  are  concerned;  for  a  part  of 
them  were  very  true,  after  all— very  tnie — ^though  not  so  tme  as  they 
might  have  heen  made,  perhaps,  with  a  little  more .  care.  Some  had 
•full  truth  enough  in  them,  perhaps,  to  make  them  palatahle;  and  of 
.the  rest,  a  goodly  portion,!  dare  say,  might  have  been  made  very  true 
—very  true  indeed,  as  the  world  T  considered  with  myself  again, 

what  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  wlmle  matter  once  more,  weed  it 
thoroughly,  and  preserve  so  much,  and  no  more,  as  would  serve  to 
show  the  daily  growth  of  my  thouffht  here,  from  the  first  hour  of  my 
arrival — the  first  impressions  that  I  received  in  every  case,  where 
I  met  with  any  thing  which  was  new  to  me-^together  new— or  of 
which  I  had  formed  an  opinion  hefore  I  came  here,  either  from  books 
or  from  hearsay?  What  if  I  were  to  add  here  and  there  a  few  of  the 
corrections  which,  in  the  progress  of  another  whole  year,  had  occnrred 
to  me  ?  If  I  did  aU  this,  or  even  a  part  of  this,  might  I  not  be  able 
to  make  a  very  amusing  book,  and  a  very  instructive  hook  ?  amusing 
to  all  who  de'^ire  to  know,  without  prevarication  or  disguise,  without 
fear  and  witlniut  favour,  just  how  nmtters  and  things  would  appear 
in  this  country  to  a  native  Yankee,  on  his  first  coming  ashore — a  visitor 
from  another  world  ;  instructive  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  to 
readers  but  to  writers — the  readers  and  writers  of  travels,  1  mean,  or 
"voyages,  or  of  any  other  books,  in  whatever  shape  they  may  happen  to 
appear,  professing  to  describe  the  character  of  large  conomnnities ; 
instructive,  not  merely  to  the  multitudes  of  Americans,' who,  eay  what 
you  will,  have  no  opportunity  f>f  knowing  the  truth^ — not  even  so  mnch 
truth  as  might  be  embodied,  I  believe,  in  such  a  book,  about  the  people 
of  this  country,  their  elder  brethren,  (so  to  Ispeak  in  the  houaehold  of 
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empires ;)  but,  instructive  to  the  multitudes  of  Great  Britain,  who, 
whatever  they  may  suppose,  do  not  know,  and  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing,  hitherto,  what  is  thought  of  them  hy  the  pi  ople  of  the 
United  States,  nor  what  wonid  he  thought  of  them,  or  of  their  hahits 
and  hchaviour,  of  their  eities  and  their  Tilhiges,  of  their  princes  and 
their  palaces,  of  their  paupers  and  poets,  of  their  statesmen,  their 
legislators,  and  their  actors,  by  a  native  on  liis  first  arrival  here, 
before  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  his  heart  were  well  over — a  native 
American  that  is,  (if  tautoloj^y  may  be  excused,) — and  whether  he 
thoii<?ht  saprcly  or  not,  whether  Iiis  opinions  were  corrector  otherwise, 
would  bo  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence,  I  dare  say,  to  the 
people  here,  provided  they  were  sure  that  the  opiuioiis  which  he  gave 
oat  for  hts,  whether  correct  or  not,  whether  foolish  or  wise,  were,  indeed, 
his  real  opinions  of  what  he  saw ;  instructive  to  readei^,  for  it  would 
teach  them  to  he  cliaritahle  to  authors,  who,  whatever  may  he  their 
honesty  and  research,  and  wliatever  theur  ability,  are  pretty,  sure  to 
fall  into  some  egregious  error,  if  not  in  every  paragraph,  at  least  iu 
every  other  paragraph,  when  writing  about  strange  habits,  while  they 
arc  straii«^o,  or  about  a  strange  people,  before  they  have  ceased  to  be 
a  strange  people;  very  instrncM.v*'  to  writers,  for  they  would  be  tauj^ht 
especial  caution  by  it — every  niistake,  in  every  page,  would  he  a 
warning  to  the  traveller ;  for  every  laistake  would  go  to  show,  tliat, 
even  two  years  are  not  enough  to  qualify  one  for  putting  forth  a 
decided  national  portrait,  or  even  a  decided  national  sketch,  and  that, 
oautions  preparation,  great  care,  and  real  esteem,  are  not  a  sure 
guarantee  against  hurtful' misrepresentation,  wliere  the  character  of . 
a  people,  and  the  habits  of  a  people,  are  to  be  described.  Who  will 
deny  that  such  a  book  would  be  well  received  here,  and  well  received 
in  America,  were  faith  put  in  the  pledge  of  the  writer — were  it  believed 
that  he  was  what  I  declare  my?clf  to  be — a  na-tlv6  New-En glander,  a 
thnrough  bred  Yankee,  or,  as  your  Mr.  Mathews  would  have  it,  a 
ginooine  Yankee — a  ua-tlve  who  was  never  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  for  more  than  a  few  days,  till  a 
ship  carried  him  over  the  iuvisihle  boundar)',  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  on  her  passage  to  this  country ;  that,  in  every  case,  whatever 
he  might  have  said  in  such  a  hook,  whether  true  or  not  in  reality,  was 
true  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  understanding,  and  belief,  and 
that  he  had  given,  what  I  now  undertake  to  give,  a  faithful  account 
of  the  fir9t  impressions  received  here,  by  such  native  Yankee,  at 
every  step  of  his  pilgrimage  through  the  land  of  his  forefathers  ? 

So  much  for  tlic  preface.  Havinf?^  prepared  the  reader,  I  hope,  in 
some  measure,  for  what  he  is  to  meet  with,  I  proceed  now  to  give  him 
a  brief  account  of  myself,  so  that  he  may  the  better  understand  mv 
motives,  hopes,  and  views  in  coming  here,  and  the  nature  of  my  expe- 
rience :  after  which,  I  propose  to  give  my  Yankee  notioiKs — in  utlier 
words,  whatever  I  may  have  to  say  of  this  country  and  people,  of  their 
great  men  and  their  little  men  (if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  little 
man  here)  in  the  shape  of  papers,  copied,  with  no  material  change, 
with  no  change  whatever,  indeed,  except  in  the  phraseology,  from  a 
sort  of  journal,  or  every-day-book,  or  diary,  kept  hy  me  wi&h  great 
care,  from  the  first  hour  of  my  arrival  in  this  country ;  a  hook,  or  diary, 
which  is  full  of  nothing  but  my  first  impreenous  of  whatever  I  saw ; 
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a  joarnal^  to  say  the  tnith  of  it,  which  began  with  the  very  beginning 
of  the  TOjage  in  Anerieay  and  has  been  faithiidly  continned  up  to  thia 
Tcry  day,  in  spite  of  the  discoveries  noade  by  ane  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  discovoriesi  not  over  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  authorship,  as  to 

the  authenticity  and  exactncRs  of  a  large  part  of  the  material  which  I 
had  gathered  for  it,  and  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  had  ab-eady 
bcgiiTi  to  verify  and  work  into  a  shape  for  the  public,  when  I  arrtved  at 
a  knowledge  of  its  true  value. 

>fow  for  a  sketch  of  myself.  I  was  born  (if  I  may  believe  what  is 
reported  of  roe  by  my  good  mother)  on  the  tweuty-fifth  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thoui^uuti  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  a 
year,  and  a  day,  famous  over  all  the  earth  for  prodigies — (vide  the 
ahnanaeks  for  that  year.)  The  date  I  have  written,  as  yon  see,  not 
in  fignres,  but  in  words,  at  full  length,  because  I  would  malce  it  secure 
for  posterity ;  not  as  the  uncharitable  might  be  wicked  enough  to  say, 
because  wb  arc  paid  by  the  page ;  and  I  give  my  dear  good  mother^s 
account  of  the  affair,  because,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I  was 
made,  (we  are  twitted  witli  saying  raised  there  ;  but,  upon  my  Roul, 
the  charge  is  untrue,)  we  have  no  better  authority  for  any  such  rri^o. 
Our  mothers,  and  our  faioHy  bibles,  with  a  sort  of  a  private  record,  (for 
it  is  any  thing  but  a  public  one,  where  a  child  is  born  to  a  quaker,  as 
I  was,)  a  sort  of  a  record  in  the  hook,  which  is  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the 
meeting,  are  the  substitutes  for  a  parish  register.  So,  I  was  born,  as 
,  I  have  told  you,  ou  the  — .  A  writer  wiUi  kss  regard  for  the  honour  of 
hie  lofty  profession,  would  be  sure  to  repeat  the  words  here,  but  I  am 
above  such  unworthy  artifoes^I  hope,  and  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  repeating  the  figures,  lo  make  it  clear,  though,  I  must 
begin  the  phrase  anew— I  was  born,  as  I  have  told  you,  on  the  25th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1/93,  in  a  part  of  Massachusetts  then 
called  the  district  of  Maine.  It  is  now  a  state,  htuI  the  northernmost 
of  the  whole  ronfVderacy ;  my  native  town  is  the  cajtital,  a  sweet  place 
to  be  sure.  Krgo,  w£  are  a  little  too  far  north  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  America. 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  I  was  put  belilnd  the  counter  of  a  retail 
shop,  where  I  cut  a  very  pretty  figure,  considering  the  nature  of  my 
education— 4hat  which  I  had  picked  up  while  running  the  gauntlet, 
barefooted, from  one  school  to  another;  from  this  private  school,  where 
I  was  whipped  three  times  a-day,  to  that  public  one  u^ere  I  was 
whipped  every  half  hour,  and  kicked  and  cuffed  between  wlales ;  horn 
a  sort  Qf  academy,  where  I  studied  novels  under  the  eye  of  the  preceptor, 
a  devotee,  who  was  workin?  bis  way  np  to  a  place  of  authority  in  the 
church,  and  is  now  little  better  than  n  Bishop,  a  sort  of  Presbyterian 
Bishop  too,  in  tbat])art  of  the  world  ;  from  his  giuirdiansbip  to  that  of 
a  teacher,  full  six  feet  four,  who  spent  a  large  part  oi  lus  time,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  drawing  flowers,  purple  roses  and  blue  pinks, 
'  borders  for  penmanship,  which  might  have  passed  for  carpet  or  coverlid 
patterns,  with  an  occasional  picture,  of  God  knows  what,  which,  after 
it  was  tliorougbly  finished,  f  took  the  first  opportunity  of  stealing. 
By  the  by  though,  I  had  a  way  of  my  own  for  acquiring  such  property. 
I  would  fly  paper  darts  in  school,  manage  to  be  caught  by  the  master, 
get  a  nice  flogging,  bet>rdered  to  stay  in  while  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
went  away  to  dinner,  wait  till  the  master's  back  was  turned,  search  out 
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his  key,  open  his  huge  desk,  aud  secure  the  prize  by  way  of  a  paren- 
thesis while  getting  my  ta.sk. 

Well,  considering  the  nature  of  my  odncntion,  I  say,  I  cut  a  very 
pretty  figure  in  a  retail  shop ;  a  quakei ,  and  hut  some  tvFclve  years  of 
age,  or  therealioutSi  with  wMte  hair,  a  glib  tongue,  and  a  fteiilty, 
which,  had  I  lived  here,  would  hard  broui^t  me  to  the  gaUows,  I  dare 
say,  long  and  Umg  ago.  My  aptltade  was  wonderful ;  I  say  It  noir 
with  perfect  serioumess,  wonderful  considering  iny  age.   I  was  Very 
soon  able  to  cheat,  lie,  and  eteal,  with  the  best  of  our  trade.   I  was 
even  able  to  cheat  my  master,  who  cheated  every  body  else,  and  I  lost 
no  opportunity  of  domcr  ^o.    He  taiiG^ht  me  to  pas«;  counterfeit  money, 
to  put  o/f  counici  t(  it  money  I  should  say,  loi-  hv  was  mu<  h  too  honour- 
able a  man,  too  good  a  man  by  half,  to  deal  in  counterfeit  money,  or 
to  pass  off  a  dollar  more  tlian  he  received  in  the  way  of  trade.  He 
taught  me  to  pull  back  my  thumb  when  I  measured  for  people  who 
were  mean  enough  to  insist  upon  extra  measure,  and  to  slip  the  yard- 
stick, a  few,  when  I  was  waiting  on  the  liberal,  who  scorn  to  reglifd 
such  matters.  He  taught  me  neTor  to  lose  my  temper,  to  put  up  with 
any  thing  and  every  thing  from  a  customer,  who,  if  he  did  not  purdkase 
one  day  might  another,  and  could  be  punish^  accordingly  for  what- 
ever he  might  have  said  or  done  before ;  such  was  the  retaliation  of  a 
true  shopkeeper  he  would  say,  sujch  the  revenue  of  a  tioIjI  ■  heart  in 
the  retail  trade.    "  If  you  are  insulted,"  quoth  my  master,    if  you  aro 
insulted,  never  insult  again,  (he  was  not  a  quaker,  by  the  way:)  what 
do  you  gain  hy  it?    If  you  lose  your  temper,  of  what  avail  is  that?" 
said  ho.  "  Are  you  ready  to  choke  with  rage  ^  down  \nth  it;  smother 
it,  swallow  it,  swallow  your  bitterness,  and  make  the  rascal  pay  for  it." 
I  did  so  for  a  long  while,  did  so  for  many  years,  did  so  till  I  grew  tired 
of  the  plan.  Yet  more,  he  taught  me  neter  to  fet  a  curtomer  escape 
without  buying,  if  any  profit  could  be  got  by  him,  either  In  nrice  or 
measure,  weight  or  change ;  to  sell  things  of  which  every  boay  knew 
the  value,  as  needles,  pins,  pocket-handkerehiefii,  &c.  at  any  price, 
and  make  it  up  in  matters  of  which  the  value  was  not  so  well  known, 
as  cloth,  silks,  riTien,&c. ;  it  gave  chnrnftor  to  the  .^(ore,  made  every 
thing  cheap,  you  know,  to  the  fair,  who  always  judge  by  the  lump. 
In  other  words,  he  taught  me  to  sell  bait  very  cheap,  at  prime  cost 
indeed,  or  at  half  price,  where  nothing  better  was  to  lie  done,  to  sell 
cheap  to  A.  and  dear  to  B. ;  cheap  to  the  wise,  dear  to  the  ignorant ; 
cheap  to  the  child,  or  the  woman,  or  the  stranger ;  dear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world;  cheap  to  the  troublesome,  dirty,  stingy,  higgling  purchaser; 
dear,  very  dear,  as  dear  as  I  could,  by  any  sort  of  contrivance,  to  the 
liberal  purchaser,  the  off-hand  free  purchaser.  He  taught  me  that  a 
yard  stick  has  five  quarters ;  that  a  shawl,  one  yard  and  a  half  square, 
or  one  yard  and  a  half  the  longest  way,  is  an  rii^ht-fourth  shawl; 
blankets  in  proportion  ;  to  keep  the  counter  full  and  the  shop  crowded, 
for  women  will  £!■'»  whore  they  see  other  women  go,  be  that  where  it 
mav,  and  every  woinim,  wh*'t]u'r  she  purchase  or  not,  is  a  capital 
decoy  at  the  counter  of  a  retail  shop ;  to  sell  one  sort  of  cloth  and  roll 
up  another;  to  cheat  in  the  price  where  1  could,  in  the  reckoning 
where  I  could,  if»  the  measure  where  I  could,  little  or  much,  according 
to  my  discretion,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  regulated  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, always  observing  that  everybody  is  liable  to  mistake^  and  that 
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if  the  chaii£rc  were  not.  enough  by  just  one  dollar,  or  tlie  measure  too 
short  by  just  one  yard,  there  would  be  little  or  no  risk  ii  it  were  dis- 
covered,  while  if  the  change  fell  ehoVt  a  fevr  odd  pence,  or  the  cloth  a 
few  odd  thumhsy  it  would  look  euspicioos,  and  woald  be,  or  might  be; 
hard  to  explain.  He  taught  me,  moreover,  to  keep  chattering,  **<chattery 
chatter,  cluitter,''  Bs  Wordsworth  has  it  in  a  shopkeeping  ballad  of  his,* 
to  give  a  customer  no  time  to  calculate,  or  think,  or  see,  or-  hear ;  to 
darken  the  shop,  or  store,  as  we  call  it  there ;  (for  in  our  part  of  the 
world  fi  stone  is  a  rock,  a  shop  a  store,  and  a  stick  a  pole  ;)  to  darken 
the  wi!i(lri\rs  with  every  sort  of  shining  trash,  ditto  the  doors ;  to  tumble 
new  eroofis  of  different  qualities  together,  and  swear  that  they  were 
ljniii;lit  1»\  ilie  heap  at  auction;  to  wot  other  new  goods  witli  dirty 
vvaLer,  and  pile  them  up  outside  of  the  door  on  the  broad  platform  ;  to 
do  this  whenever  a  ship  had  been  wrecked  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
etore,  knowing  that  they  would  pass  for  great  hargains^  that  a  variety 
of  shop  stufis  look  finer  while  they  are  wet  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  that  the  ladies,  God  help  them,  are  so  fond  of  what  is  cheap,  that 
they  will  buy  any  thing,  any  thing  under  the  sky,  whether  it  be  of  any 
use  or  not,  if  it  appears  to  be  cheap,  or  if  they  are  so  crowded  and. 
jostled  together  that  they  cannot  see  whether  it  is  cheap  or  not.  In  a 
word,  he  taught  me  a  multitude  of  tilings,  of  a  piece  witli  Avliat  I  have 
related,  in  nnich  less  time,  I  dare  say,  thnn  would  be  tlumglil  possible 
to  the  uniiiiLialed.  But  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  tha,t  1  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  my  master ;  nor  with  my  small  share  of  the 
profit  which  ray  tricks  brought  into  the  tilL  I  was  paid,  or  properly 
speaking,  my  mother  was  paid  about  49. 6<^.  a  week  for  my  boatd  out  of 
f&e  shop,  and  I  was  clothed  as  the  Irish  beggars  are,  after  a  fashion — 
that  Is,  about  a  year  or  so  after  a  fashion  was  over.  Wherefore,  it. 
began  to  he  a  trouble  to  me  that  J  was  doing  such  ungodly  work  for 
such  poor  pay ;  and  after  thinking  over  the  matter,  I  concluded  that 
as  my  sins,  if  they  were  sins  at  all,  were  great  in  proportion  as  my 
xeward  or  profit,  or  temptation  thereto  was  little,  it  would  be  expedient 
for  me  to  increase  the  temptation,  or  iv  uUier  words  to  increase  the  ]>ay: 
I  did  so,  and  every  night  before  1  laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  I  unik 
very  good  care  to  settle  tbo  matter  with  my  conscience,  by  drawing  on 
the  till  of  the  shop. 

But  why  trouble  the  reader  with  what  occurred  to  me  at  this  early 
age,  when  I  was  a  cheat,  and  a  thief,  and  a  liar  by  trade ;  when  I  was 
applauded  for  doing  what,  if  I  were  to  see  another  do  it  now,  I  should, 
think  worthy  of  transportation,  or  the  tread-mill, or  the  whipping-postl 
Why  say  more  of  that  period  when  I  was  a  poor  boy,  beset  on  every 
side,  in  every  possible  way,  with  every  possible  temptation? — I  will  not. 
I  will  i>nsB  on  to  the  day  of  my  power,  the  day  of  ray  pride,  when, 
after  iiaving  been  successively  a  shop-boy,  a  writing-master,  a  clerk  in 
a  store,  a  drawing-master,  *^  a  retail  merchant,"  a  wholesale  merebant, 
with  large  property,  and  almost  unDouuded  credit;  a  lawyer,  a  student 
of  law  I  should  say,  without  friends  and  without  money,  obliged  to 
write  while  other  men  were  asleep,  to  avoid  starvation ;  a  writer  for 
a  journal,  which  paid  nothing  to  its  contributors;  a  novel-writer;  a 
co-editor  of  a  periodical,  which  appeared  by  fits  and  starts,  now 
monthly,  now  quarterly;  a  poet  — ;  a  politician;  a  newspaper  editor ; 
a  critic ;  a  dramatist ;  a  literary  drudge,  for  I  compiled  an  index,  in. 
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the  heat  of  my  poetical  fervoar,  to  a  work  which  has  no  parallel  on' 
God's  earth,  I  hope;  a  sort  of  historian,  for  I  mado  my  share  of  a 
history,  which  purports  to  be  the  history  of  tbo  American  Revolution, 
hy  Paul  Allen,  who  ntn  or  wrote  a  word  of  it,  and  my  share  was  ahout 
one-third  part  of  the  Avliole  ;  a  thorough-paced  novel-writer,  having* 
made  up  somewhere  about  a  score  of  good-sized  volumes,  of  which  a 
word  or  two  more  in  a  future  paragraph ;  I  came  to  be  a  counsellor  at- 
law  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

Having  now  come  to  the  period  when,  weary  of  the  sluggish  life 
that  I  was  leading  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  my  practice  liad 
become  a  genteel  support  for  me,  and  where,  over  and  ahoTO  my  trade 
as  a  lawyer,  which  kept  me  occupied,  now  as  an  attorney  and  now  as  a' 
barrister,  now  as  a  proctor,  now  as  a  solicito!-,  and  now  as  a  convey- 
ancer— ono  (Inv  in  the  roniity  court,  another  iu  the  criminal  court,  a 
third,  perhaps,  in  the  chuMcery  court,*  a  fourth  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  a  fifth  lu  the  orphan's  court  of  Haltiiuore,  a  sixth  in 
the  high  court  of  appeals  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  a  seventh  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  an  eighth  in  the  Lord  knows  where, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  prodncing  well  nigh  three  duodecimo  volnmes  a 
month,  of  matter  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  law,  and  very  little,  I 
fear,  with  any  thing  else.  Having  now  come  to  that  period  when, 
with  all  the  above-ennmerated  occupations  to  keep  me  busy  nigbt  and 
day,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  leading  a  sluggish  life,  and  made  np  my  mind^ 
all  at  once,  while  I  was  leaning  my  head  on  the  mantel-piece  one  day 
after  dinner,  to  throw  aside  my  law  book^,  give  up  my  profession  for 
a  while,  jump  on  board  a  ship,  and  be  oli"  to  Europe  with  the  first 
wind ;  having  now  come  to  that  period,  I  say,  it  behoves  me  to  be  a 
little  more  particular.  ' 

A  word  or  two  more  of  myself,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  shape. 
1  am  so  constituted  that  I  cannot  be  happy  for  a  day — ^no,  not  for  an 
hour,  a  single  hour,  unless  my  faculties  are  on  the  stretch.  Occupied  I 
must  be,  either  to  a  good  or  an  evil  purpose,  wherever  I  am,  or  I  get 
weary  and  sick — neither  eat  nor  sleep.  I  cannot  bear  to  be  stationary, 
and  I  would  a  little  rather  die  than  go  back — back  fw ever  from  a  spot 
*  in  which  I  had  once  fairly  set  my  foot,  or  give  up  any  thing  which  I 
had  once  heartily  and  seriously  undertaken  before  it  was  altogether 
accomplished.  I  never  did  yet,  and  1  never  will— right  or  wrong,  I  was 
ready  to  say;  fori  never  undertake  a  matter  now  without  looking 
steadfastly  to  the  consequences,  however  tenible  they  may  appear,  nor 
without  leaving  to  myself  some  latitude  of  choice  for  the  future.  My 
character  is  not  of  the  north — for  the  northern  people  of  America  are 
much  more  phlegmatic,  and  much  more  cautious  than  I  ever  was  or 
ever  hope  to  be ;  nor  is  it  of  the  south,  for  the  southern  people  of 
America — ^those  of  the  extreme  south  are  a  nation  of  mad  caps,  with 
not  half  so  much  method  as  I  have,  and  I,  to  the  reproach  of  New 
England  be  it  recorded,  have  been  thought  here  by  those  who  were 

•  Chancery  courts  and  chftncellors  of  one  sort  or  another  abound  in  America.  The 
common  law  courts  have  equity  jurisdiction  pretty  generally  there  ;  and  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  a  State  with  a  popalatbu  about  one-third  as  large  aa  that  of  Loodoo, 

besides  the  ctiaucollor,  they  linve  somewhere  about  sixteen  or  eij^htecn  jii(1<;fs,  who 
have  each  the  same  power  i  in  all,  therefore,  about  aineteen  chanccliors  for  one  itato 
of  the  twenty-four. 
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pretty  well  acquainted  witli  o?fr  chfiractcr,  to  be  a  little  touched  or  so. 
But  if  i  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  myself,  or  to  judge  by  what  I 
bear  in  a  matter  of  this  kina,  I  should  say  that  my  character  is  a 
compound  of  the  natiTO  Yankeej^and  the  native  southern.  People  say 
so,  aad  it  may  be  so.  Born  at  the  nortk  and  educated  at  the  nortb-- 
edncatedy  so  far  as  I  had  any  education  at  all,  that  is,  before  I  witbp 
drew  from  society^  locked  myself  up  in  my  room,  and  pursued  a  course 
of  solitary  study,  such  as  few  men  ever  bad  the  courage  or  health  to 
pursue,  for  a  period  of  nt^nrly  oinrht  years — a  bitter  apprenticeship 
indeed,  for  one  who  had  never  been  quiet  for  a  day  in  nil  his  life  beforp, 
I  should  be  naturally  imbued  with  much  of  the  iioithern  character; 
yet  living  as  T  have  in  the  bouih  for  a  good  number  of  years,  the  best 
part  of  my  life,  at  any  rate,  be  the  time  little  or  much,  I  should  wear  a 
somewhat  of  the  southern  character ;  and  after  a  while  might  olfer, 
what  I  am  said  now  to  offiar»  a  compound  of  contradictfny  properties 
which  have  neutralined  each  other  already,  and  appear  to  be  in  e  fallr 
way  of  destroying  each  other.  It  may  be  so— but,  whether  it  be  or 
not,  I  shall  abide  the  issue.  Oil  and  water  have  been  mixed  hereto* 
fore ;  and  why  may  not  fire  and  water  be  mixed — or  snow  and  fire, 
poetry  and  mathematics,  Uterature  and  law,  truth  and  falsehood,  great 

wisdom  with  croat  folly  I 

I  had  occasion  to  say,  two  or  three  pages  ago  (pa^cs  of  letter-paper 
I  mean)  that  I  was  n  novel-wTiter,  on  a  large  scale — no,  a  thorous^h- 
paced  novel-wriier  and  a  dramatist;  a  dramatist,  however,  only  so  far 
as  writing  a  play,  one  play  which  was  never  acted,  although  it  was 
published,  and  two  otter  plays  which  have  neither  been  acted  nor 
published,  nor  heard  of,  except  by  myself,  would-  go  to  make  me  a 
dramatist 

Among  the  multitude  of  books  which  I  had  written,  two  novels,  one 
in  four  volumes,  the  other  in  three,  had  been  re-published  in  this  country, 
within  a  short  period  of  each  othf^r;  and  I  was  quite  {weparcd,  I 
confesf^,  to  hear  that  two  others  which  followed  in  America  would  be 
republished  here,  as  soon  as  fboy  appeared.  But  no — I  was  imt  so 
well  acquainted  then,  as  a  writer  for  the  British  public  should  oe,  nor 
as  I  am  now,  with  the  true  nature  of  maf^azine  puffs,  and  news- 
paper puffs,  nor  with  the  mighty  diifercnce  which  may  be  made  in  the 
value  of  a  work,  by  putting  the  name  of  A-  B.  publisher,  in  the  title- 
page,  instead  of  the  name  of  C.  D.  I  was  weary  of  the  law — ^weaiy  as 
death,  although  I  had  no  wish  to  give  up  the  profession ;  weary  or  it, 
because,  at  every  step,  and  at  every  turn,  I  met  with  subterfuge, 
wickedness,  and  absurdity.  For  many  years  I  had  been  at  war,  open 
war,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  lawyers  in  America,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — I  saw  evil,  and  mischief,  and  bad  power,  rising  up  on  every 
side  of  our  Federal  institutions,  because  of  the  law  in  America — ^jndiri;)! 
prerogative,  lawyer  crn ft,  and  judj^c-made  law,  to  borrow  Bern  li  .ni's 
phraseology,  coming  iu  like  the  sea,  on  every  side  of  our  political  asso- 
ciation. I  saw  this — and  I  would  have  sa(M'ificed  myself  to  avert  the 
issue ;  but  I  knew  of  no  way  of  averting  it :  where  should  I  go  for 
council — where  should  we  look  for  a  Joshua  to  guide  us  9  where  for 
one  qualified  to  reform  the  mighty  abuse— to  check  the  army  of  lawyers, 
even  while  they  were  crowding  up  to  all  the  high  places,  and  all  the 
seats  of  power  in  America?  Alas!  I  had  no  hope;  and  therefore. 
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much  a6  I  bated  the  tricks  of  the  law,  aiid  much  as*l  desired  the  dver- 
tlirow  of  its  million  of  nightmares,  I  should  have  continued  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  i^cihaps  have  gone  to  my  grave  a  lawyer,  but  for  the 
accidental  rcpubliciation  here  of  the  two  paltry  hooks  above  mentioned ; 
aye,  aye — lived  and  died  a  lawyer — in  spite  of  my  detestation  of  lawyers 
aud  law-subterfuge,  and  in  spite  of  a  gnawing  desire  which  I  had  to 
see  this  country,  I  hardly  knew  why,  as  I  have  said  before,  but  for 
the  republication  of  two  crazy  novels,  and  a  pair  of  newepaper  puffs, 
written  by  a  pair  of  exquisite  blockheads,  about  one  or  both  of  the 
said  novels.  But  here,  to  prove  that  I  speak  the  truth,  and  to  make 
it  probable  that  my  story  is  altogether  true,  I  shall  add  a  few  names, 
titles,  and  facts,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  whether  I  am  serious  or  not. 
Wherever  I  speak  of  myself  or  of  what  I  have  said  or  done,  I  speak 
with  the  proof  before  nie  ;  and  where  I  speak  of  what  others  have  said 
or  done,  I  speak  with  a  belief  that  whatever  I  say  is  true,  and  I  hold 
myself  answerable  for  it,  once  for  all,  now  and  hereafter.  I  dwell 
upon  these  facts  the  more  in  the  early  part  of  my  story,  because  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  them,  perhaps,  in  every  chapter,  when 
I  come  to  relate  my  adventures  here  in  the  trade  of  authorship ;  and  I 
shall  relate  them  before  I  have  done  precisely  as  they  have  oeettrred« 
They  will  be  a  treasure  to  the  umnitiated ;  for  I  am  not  of  a  temper  to 
qualify  what  J  have  tosay--vhere  I  have  undertaken  to  say  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  I  have  in  the  following^ 
letters. 

'  Early  in  the  year  1822,  Logan,  a  story  which  has  been  nffrihuted 
to  five  or  six  persons  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  crazy,  or 
thought  to  be  so,  but  a  story  of  which  I  am  the  true  author,  was 
published  in  America.  Not  long  after,  it  was  re-published  here  by 
Newman — or  the  Newmans,  who  live  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludgate-hill,  or  Lcadenhall-strect,  or  some  other  characteristic 
place — people  who  manulaciims  a  certain  species  of  literary  ware 
by  ship-loads.  Well,  it  was  very  soon  told  abroad  In  America ;  for, 
in  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I  eould  not  keep  the  good  news  a  secret^  nor 
could  any  of  my  Mends,  nor  any  of  the  patriots  of  America,  that 
another  American  novd  was  in  the  way  of  re-publication  here— jf  not 
actually  re-publishcd  here.  I  was  rather  shy,  I  remember  at  first, 
fearing  that  there  might  be  some  mistake,  when  my  publisher,  who 
had  not  sold  copies  enough  to  pay  for  the  pnper,  T  dare  say,  told 
me  I  was  to  re-appear  in  the  shop  of  a  London  publiyher.  A  London 
publisher  I — think  of  that.  I  knew  nothing  of  London  publishers 
They  were  all  one  to  me — all  of  a  piece.  Even  Mr,  Murray,  for 
aught  that  I  knew,  was  but  one  of  a  multitude,  who,  if  genius  fell  In 
their  way,  would  be  ready  to  snap  at  it ;  and  if  it  did  not  come  In 
their  way,  to  break  their  nechs  after  lt.«-A]as !  bat  I  know  better 
now:  and  I  know  very  Well  iiow,  that  If  I  had  known  three,  yesfs 
ago,  what  I  know  while  I  am  writing  this  paragaph,  I  should 
not  have  been  quite  so  much  gratified,  I  rather  guess,  on  hearing 
that  a  body  of  London  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  K.  Newman  and  Co. 
had  re-published  a  book  of  mh}o. 

Well,  soon  after  ihis,  appeand  nnother  novel  by  me,  called 
Seventy-six,  from  tiie  Preface  to  which  (as  the  Preface  I  find  wiis 
omitted  iii  the  rc-publication  here)  I  uow  beg  leave  to  extract  a 
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passage.  It  will  show  the  character  of  the  work.  Nay,  it  is  hut  a 
paragraph  or  so  ;  and  I  may  as  well  give  the  whole  of  it>  therefore : 

I  wrote  LooAN  for  an  ezpertmeikt.    My  object  wa8»  to  do  what 
nobody  else  had  done,  or  would  have  the  impudence  to  attempt. 
"  I  succeeded — ^but  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I 

had  failed. 

"  I  have  written  Seventy-six  for  another  and  a  better  reason.  I 
have  written  it  in  the  Impo,  that  thf^y  who  have  been  liothered  nnd. 
frightened  with  the  rambling  incolicrenry,  passion,  and  extravn^iuico 
of  Logan,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gettin;?  into  a  better  humoui' 
with  the  anthor,  and,  if  possible,  with  themselves. 

**  Logan,  1  liml,  has  been  attributed  to  several  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  remarkable  for  nothing  but  belles-lettres  foppery,  and  pre-' 
tenioon;  while  the  rest  are  mad--^tark,  staring  maa;  nay,  one  of 
them,  I  beliere,  is  actually  under  confinement  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  while  I  am  writing.  ' 

I  feel  the  compliment.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  public ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  heariitg  Seventy-six  attributed 
to  some  other  ninnybammcr  quite  as  foolish,  if  not  quite  so  outra^eons.* 

"  But  whntevcr  may  be  tlio  reception  of  Seventy-six,  I  shall  feel 
neither  gratitude  nor  resentment  toward  the  public.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  never  right,  where  it  is  possible  to  be 
wrong ;  that  popularity  is  no  proof  of  merit ;  and  that  sudden  popu- 
larity is  never  the  reward  of  great  talent ;  and  I  have  come  tp  the 
conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  the  public,  it  is  more 
comfortable  for  the  author  to  attribute  it  to  bad  printing — bad  paper 
—•want  of  zeal  in  the  publishers — stupidity,  obstmacy,  had  taste, 
prejudice,  degeneracy,  or  infatuation,  if  you  please,  in  the  literary, 
world: — nay>  to  anything  and  every  thing,  rather  than  to  incom- 
petency in  himself.  Such  is  my  rule;  and. I  have  found  great  comfort 
in  tlie  ;i]>plicationof  it. 

"On  tiie  other  hand,  however  successful  an  author  may  be,  he 
must  he  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool,  if  he  pretend  to  feel  any  gratitude  to 
the  public  for  their  favour.  Would  they  buy  his  book  unless  they  had 
their  money's  worth — would  they?—**  Pho — pho — I  cannot  copy 
my  own  writing ;  hut  here  is  enough,  I  hope,  of  the  Preface,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  book,  whoever  you  are. 

Well,  Sbtenty-biz  too  was  re-published  here,  and  by  the  Whit- 
takers.  Enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  writer  who  knew  as  little'of 
re-publishing,  as  I  did  then.  A  critique  appeared — a  very  favourable* 
critique  too—but  where  ?  In  the  La  B^Ue  Assembl^e.  I  was  the 
happiest  creature  alive — my  fortune  was  made,  I  thought — for  I  was' 
able  to  write,!  knew,  one  such  novel  a  month.  T  was  ready  to  run  out 
into  the  highway  n  nd  shake  hands  with  every  body  that  I  saw — for  tlie 
honour  of  our  native  literature.  I  even  heard  from  another  quarter, 
and  believed  it — God  forgive  me ! — that  another  magazine  here  had 
popped  in  a  short  notice  about  my  book,  a  paragraph,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  the  critic  regarded. the  novel  . as  another  of  the 
Lake  School-^that,  soberly  speaking,  it  was  full  of  horror,  torn 
^esh,  &c.  &€. — and  that  he  never  could  tell  whether  I  was  praying  or 
swearing,  &c.  &g.    Indeed,  indeed,  l  was. very  happy;  I  tried  ti> 
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wear  a  natural  expression  of  the  face  for  a  day  or  two,  but  I  could 
not — I  was  too,  too  happy  for  sneh  a  thing,  and  whenever  anybody 
looked  at  me^  though  it  were  in  churchy  I  smiled  in  spite  of  my  teeth. 
JBy  and  by  it  was  reported,  that  both  books  were  translated  into 

.French  and  German,  &c.  &c.  and  that  I  was  getting  to  be  thought 
well  of  throughout  Europe.   N.  B.-— Nobody  knew  that  the  La  Belle 

As3emhl6e,  in  which  one  critique  appeared,  was  a  trifling  affair,  the 
property  of  the  Whittakers,  who,  it  will  ho  romemhercd,  wore  thr  pub- 
lisli^T^  of  tlip  book;  and  that  the  other,  if  1  do  not  mistake,  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  or  some  other  ^ave  writer,  thoroun^hly 
versed  in  the  prodii^ios  of  North  American  literatme;  nor  that  the 
Wliittakers  were— only  the  Wliittakers. 

'  In  a  word,  such  was  the  effect  of  these  idle  report^',  and  idler  puffs, 
that  I  went  to  work  forthwith,  and  knocked  off  three  other  novels:-— 
jone,  Randolph,  which  appeared  in  July, -1823;  another,  Ehrata, 
.which  appeared  in  November,  1823 ;  and  another,  called  the  Yankee, 
at  first,  I  believe,  and  Brotbbr  Jonathan  afterwards-Hirhich  having 
been  wrought  up  and  up,  and  oyer  and  over  again,  was  published 
here  by  Blackwooji  some  six  or  eight  months  ago«  More  of  all  these 
hereafter. 

f  Just  now,  I  have  only  to  say  what  led  me  directly  to  the  detonni- 
nation  which  hroucrht  me  here  — I  was  anxious  to  see  the  people  of 
Europe  at  home.  I  knew  very  well,  that  ^rcat  as  the  sacrifice  would 
be  to  throw  up  my  profession,  just  when  it  had  come  to  be  a  sure  uud 
i;enteel  support  fajt  me,  and  go  abroad  idthout  any  means  of  support, 
save  such  as  I  might  carry  with  me,  and  which  could  not  possibly 
keep  me  above  six  months  or  so,  it  would  be  greater  and  greater,  the 
longer  I  should  delay  it.  I  had  hopes  too,  that  if  I  were  able  to  write 
a  book  a  month,  a  book  of  three  or  four  volumes,  I  should  not  be 
permitted  to  starve  in  a  place  where  books  that  I  had  written  at 
mnch  peatcr  speed,  (for  one  I  wrote  in  less  than  a  month,  while  I 
was  (K  ciipicd  a  greater  ])nrt  of  the  day  with  professional  duties,) 
while  such  books  of  mine  were  published  and  puffed,  one  after  another, 
the  last  in  spite  of  the  cold  reception  which  the  first  probably  met  with. 
I  persuaded  myself  too,  that  if  Seventy-six  were  well  received, 
»  Randolph  and  EIrrata  would  be  much  better  received,  for  they  were 
bolder,  and,  if  possible,  yet  more  out  of  the  common  way.-*It  never 
entered  my  head,  I  confess,  that,  peradventure,  Randolph  and 
£rrata  might  never  be  heard  of  in  Gmt  Britain  till  I  should  come 
to  speak  of  them  myself,  as  I  do  now.  On  the  contrary,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  former  would  be  re-published,  without  loss  of  time, 
and  that  whenever  it  appeared,  it  would  excite  a  stir  in  the  literary 
world.    N.  B. — I  thii)k  so  still. 

Now  for  the  catastrophe.  I  had  ^^TiU^Tl  ;>  ]ilny.  1  felt  persuaded 
that  I  could  write  another,  and  a  belter  ouo.  I  fell  to  work — I 
dashed  off  a  plot  (a  thing  which  I  had  omitted  in  my  first  play)  and 
a  few  capital  scenes.  1  made  a  discovery — it  was  indeed  a  discovery ; 
.and  BO,  having  satisfied  myself,  I  went  to  eat  a  fomily, dinner  with  a 
friend.  I  talked  over  the  affair  with  him^he  was  a  clear-headed, 
warm-hearted,  worthy  fellow.  We  agreed,  that  if  I  could  only  get  to 
London,  I  shonld  cut  a  figure  in  the  literary  world.  He  went  so  far 
indeed  as  to  say,  that  I  never  should  return  to  America ;  for  my  value 
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would  be  known  here  ;  and  after  it  was  known,  would  the  people  of 
this  country  ever  think  of  parting  with  fluch  a  prise  f  I  got  up  from 
tha  table— I  neat  to  the  fire— I  elood  leaning  my  forehead  on  the 
maatel-pieoe.  By  the  Lord  thm/*  aaid  I,  by  the  Lord*  Harry, 
(his  name  was  Harry,)  I  will  go,"  Ge^-go  where  f  said  he, 
ttartingap;  for  he  had  hardly  thought  me  Bcrions  before,  and  my 
eagerness  terrified  him  :  "  go  where?"  "  To  England,"  said  I. 

It  was  done.  I  mndc  all  my  arran^ments  before  the  sun  set  on 
that  very  day  ;  and  be/ore  three  \\  cpks  wore  over,  I  had  closed  my 
aflairs,  got  my  letters  ready,  traitstcrnd  my  clients  to  a  successor  and 
a  friend,  put  a  youn?  lawyer  into  my  ofFico,  boiiov^'cd  ca»h  enough, 
added  to  the  little  tliat  I  hutl,  to  pay  my  passage  and  support  me  for 
a  few  months  hero — and  set  sail  for  England,  satisfied  of  three 
things: — ^First.  That,  happen  what  would, if  people  gave  any  thing  for 
books  heie»  they  would  not  he  able  to  rtam  aw,  finee  I  eould  live 
npott  air»  and  write  faaler  tiian  any  man  that  ever  yet  lived.— Secondly. 
That  by  the  time  I  arrived  here,  'RAnHTLvn  would  be  out ;  and  that 
of  course,  I  should  have  little  to  fear  after  that. — And  thirdly.  That 
should  all  my  other  hopes  and  resources  fail,  I  had  a  copy  of  Errata 
with  me,  tbo  prcipnrty  of  which  I  might  secure  by  law,  so  that  no  body 
slioiilfl  ]iiUcr  it  and  publish  it,  aa  Seventy-six  and  Locan  were 
]>u  nli'^hcd  ,  williout  my  approbation  or  knowledge,  and  without  a  penny 
of  profit  for  me ;  tliat  I  had  also  a  manuscript  of  another  novel,  the 
best  that  I  had  ever  written  by  far ;  aud  that,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  I  would  write  half  a  seore  trage^es,  and  reform  the 
British  dramay  withont  more  ado. 

Particttlara  in  onr  next.  N. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  AN  ELEPAANT  At  GENEVA,  IN  SlAY,  1890. 

[Wb  have  boon  indnced  to  give  this  narrative  from  the  interest  which 
\rn9  oxcitod  dnring  this  month,  by  a  similar  occurrence  in  this 
metropolis. — ^Ed.J 

For  aboQt  a  fortnights  fine  Bengal  elephant^  had  beenei^bHed  at 
Deaeva.  The  elephants  of  this  species  are  taller  than  thoee  of  Africa; 
They  have  an  devafeed  cranium,  which  faaa  two  pretuberaneea  on  its 
sanunit ;  the  frontal  bone  iarather  concave,  and  the  head  proportionably 
longer ;  their  tusks  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  African  elephant.  The 
animal  ia  question  had  but  one  ;  he  liad  lost  the  other  by  some  accident 
He  was  nhio  foot  hii^h,  nnd  of  a  flark-brown  colour.  He  was  ten  years 
old,  and  was  bought  in  London  six  yoais  ago.  Mademoiselle  Garnier, 
(the  niece  of  his  proprietor,)  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  always 
travelled  with  him.  This  lady  was  the  proprietor  of  the  elephant 
which  broke  loose  at  Venice  a  few  years  ago,  aud  which  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-shot,  after  it  had  committed  considerable  ravages  in  the  city. 

The  one  in  questbn  waa  of  a  much  gantler  character,  and  had 
eacited  a  general  interest  during  its  stay  in^  Geneva,  by  ita  docility  and 

*  ElepliM  Indkas  (Cwrier)  i  KiephitMaiiMnt  (Linm) 
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intelligencf ;  it  perfomiAdy  at  the  command  of  its  keeper,  all  the  usual 
tricks  which  are  taught  theee  animaby  with  a  promptitade  of  obedience, 
a  dexterity,  and  one  might  almost  say,  a  grace,  which  were  quite  re« 
mai'kable*  Whenever  Mademoiselle  Gamier  witnessed  his  exercises, 
which  was  frequently  the  casn,  her  prosenee  seemed  to  call  finrth  all 
these  qualities  to  an  extraorduiary  (len;iee. 

We  learnt  from  this  lady  that  he  was  so  familiar  and  Borial  that  he 
liad  more  than  oiicc  appeared  on  the  stage  in  large  towns,  as  for 
instaacG  at  Lille,  Autwci-p,  &c.  playing  the  principal  part  in  a  proces- 
sion, and  seeming  prood  to  carry  the  lady  who  acted  the  princess, 
before  whom  he  would  kaeel  to  take  her  on  his  back.  So  fax  from 
being  inghtmd  at  the  Hg^^  the  music,  and  the  noise  of  the  house, 
be  seemiM  del^bted  l»  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Aceastoned  as  be  was  to  HlMBrty,  and  roncli  as  he  loved  it»  he  yet 
endured  confinement  with  great  patience,  and  when  his  keeper  came  to 
fasten  him  np  for  the  night,  lie  used  to  stretch  out  his  foot  to  receive 
the  iron  ring  by  which  he  was  chained  till  morning,  to  a  post  deeply 
fixed  in  the  earth. 

He  did  not  travel  in  a  cage ;  he  was  led  from  one  town  to  another  by 
night;  he  had  tliree  drivers,  his  keeper,  properly  so  called,  and  two 
others,  one  of  whom  had  always  inspired  him  with  more  fear  tlian 
attachment. 

During  the  latter  part  of  hie  stay  at  Geneva  he  had  ezhiUted  some 
symptoms  of  excitement  and  restlessness,  arising  from  two  causes — the 
one  .the  frequent  discharges  of  musketry  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
exercised  near  his  habitation,  at  which  he  was  greatly  instated  ^  the 
other  the  paroxysms  to  which  these  animals  are  subject  for  several 
weeks  in  the  sprmg.  N<everthele8s,  he  had  never  disobeyed  nor  menaced 
Ids  keepers. 

His  departure  from  Lausanne  was  fixed  for  the  31st  of  May.  He 
l^fl  Geneva  at  midnight,  the  gates  and  drawbridges  having  heen  opened 
for  that  purpose  by  permission  of  the  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the 
uiiliLaiy  police.* 

He  was  driven  by  his  keeper  and  iSs  two  assistants,  who  carried  a 
buKtem.  Mademoiselle  Gamier  was  to  follow  in  the  morning.  He  . 
made  no  diffieolty  in  crosshig  the  drawbridge,  and  took  the  road  to 
Switasrlaiid,  apparently  in  Mgh  spirits.  But  before  he  had  got  more 
tiiaa  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  and  from  some  cause  which 
has  never  been  di^overed,  he  appeared  out  of  humour  with  the  keeper, 
and  disposed  to  attack  him.  The  keeper  ran  away  towards  the  city  ; 
the  elephant  pursued  him  up  to  tlie  gate,  which  the  officer  on  guard 
opened,  on  his  own  responsibility,  wisely  calculating  that  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  secure  him  within  the  town  than  without  it,  and  that  he 
might  do  immense  mischief  on  the  high  roads.t  He  re-entered  the 
towi)  without  any  hesitation,  pursuing,  rather  than  following  his  keeper 
and  giddes,  between  whom  and  himself  all  influence,  whether  of  attach- 
ment or  of  fear,  seemed  at  an*  end*  From  this  moment  he  was  his  own 
master. 

He  walked  for  some  <Sme  in  the  place  de  Saint  Gervaisi  appearing 


•  The  syndic  of  the  guard. 
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to  enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  beauty  of  the  night.  He  lay  down  for  a 
few  minutes  on  a  heap  of  sand,  which  had  been  prepared  for  Bome 
repairs  in  the  pavement,  and  played  with  the  stones  collected  for  the 
same  purpose.  Perceiving  one  of  his  guides,  who  was  watching  him  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  tlie  bridges  over  the  Rhone^  he  ran 'at  him,  and 
would  have  attacked  him,  and  proliably  done  him  some  seriona  injnqr, 
if  he  had  not  escaped  just  in  time. 

Madomoifollc  Gnrnicr  boinff  informed  of  what  had  pasfjed,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  him,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  he  had  always 
showed  for  her,  she  ventured  to  try  her  influence  in  leading  him  to 
some  place  of  safety ;  she  weut  up  to  him  with  groat  couracrc,  and 
having  furnished  herself  with  some  dainties,  of  which  he  was  particu- 
lai'ly  fond,  and  speaking  to  him  with  gentleness  and  confidence,  she 
led  him  into  a 'place  enclosed  with  walls  near  the  barrack  he  had 
inhabited,  into  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  Tliis  place, 
galled  the  Bastion  d'Hollande*,  adjoined  a  shed  contuning  caissoons, 
waggons,  and  gun-carriages :  there  were  also  cannon-balls  piled  up  in 
an  adjoining  yiud.  The  animal  being  left  alone,  and  the  gate  shut 
upon  him,  he  amused  himself  with  trying  his  strength  and  skill  upon 
every  thing-  vv'ithin  his  reach ;  he  raispd  several  caissoons  and  threw 
thoni  on  tlieir  sidef*,  and  seemed  pleased  at  turnine^  the  wheels;  he 
took  up  the  b?ills  with  his  trunk,  and  tossed  them  ii])  in  the  air,  and  rau 
about  witli  a  vivacity  which  might  have  been  ascribed  either  to  gaiety 
or  to  irritation. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  the  syndic  of  the  guard  being  io&nned  of 
the  circumstance,  went  to  the  spot  to  consult  on  the  measures  to  be 
taken.  He  found  Mademoiselle  Garnier  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
distress  and  agitation,  entreatbg  that  the  elephant  might  he  killed  in 
the  most  speedy  and  certain  way  possible.  The  magistrate,  who 
shared  in  the  general  feeling  of  interest  this  noble  and  gentle  creature 
had  excited  in  the  town,  at  first  opposed  this  resolution,  lie  repre- 
sented to  his  mistress  that  he  was  now  in  a  place  of  security  against 
all  danger,  whether  to  the  pnhlic  or  himself;  that  his  present  state  of 
irritation  was,  in  its  very  nature,  transient,  and  would  soon  yield  to 
a  proper  regimen.  These  representations  were  ine£fectual,  Mademoiselle 
Gamier  having  still  present  to  her  mind  the  occurrences  at  Venice,  and 
feeling  the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  the  management  of  tiie 
animfd  thrown  on  herself  alone,  (for  the  keeper  and  guides  had 
decidedly  refused  to  attend  upon  him  again,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  suc(;essors  who  would  undertake  the  task,  or  whom  the  elephant 
would  suffer  to  approach  him,)  persisted  in  her  demand.  The  magis- 
trate would  not  give  his  consent  until  it  was  put  in  writing  and  signed. 

From  tliat  moment  arrangements  were  made  for  putting  him  to  the 
most  sure  and  speedy  death,  either  by  poison  or  tire-arms,  (^n  the 
one  hand  the  chemists  w^erc  laid  under  contribution  for  the  necessary 
drugs,  while,  on  the  other,  two  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  at 
each  of  which  a  four-pounder  was  placed,  wiiich  was  to  be  the  ratio 
ultima  if  the  poison  failed  in  its  effect. 

,  M.  Mayor,  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  learned  lover  of  natural  history, 
and  one  of  the  Oirectors  of  the  Af  useum^  had  taken  great  delight  in 
visiting  the  elephant  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay,  and  the  animal 
had  evinced  a  particular  aSection  for  him.  This  fact,  which  was 
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known  to  tbe'iiuigistete,  induced  him  to  request  M.  Mayor  to  admi- 
nUter  the  poisoo.  M.  Mayor  felt  an  extremo  repugnance  to  an  aetion 
whieh  seemed  to  him  almoet  treacherous ;  but  tlie  supveme  law,  the 
9alu8  populif  was  imperative,  and  silenced  every  other  consideration. 
M.  Mayor  at  first  made  choice  of  prussic  acid :  after  mixing  about 
three  onnces  of  it,  witli  al)oiit  ten  ounces  of  brandy,  which  was  the 
animal's  favourite  liquor,  he  called  him  by  his  name  to  one  of  the 
hreaclics.  The  elephant  came  immediately  at  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known  and  beloved  voice,  seized  the  bottle  containing  the  fatal  beve- 
rage with  his  trunk,  and  swallowed  it  at  one  draughty  as  if  it  bad  been 
hie  nsnel  drmk.  Bnt  thie  poison,  the  operation  of  which,  even  in  tha 
emallest  doeee,  b  asnally  tremendously  rapid,  did  not  appear  to  produce 
any  eensihle  efPeet  on  him ;  &e  hegan  to  walk  hackwards,  bat  with  a 
firmetep,  to  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  where  he  lay  down  for  some 
moments.  It  was  now  thought  that  the  poison  was  beginniag  to  act, 
but  he  soon  rose  again,  and  began  to  play  with  the  caissoons,  and  to 
walk  about  in  the  rourt-yard  of  the  arsenal.  M.  Mayor,  presuming 
that  the  prussic  acid  which  had  been  kept  some  time,  had  lost  its 
strenfjth,  prepared  three  boluses  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  each,  mixed 
with  hoii<  y  and  sugar.  The  elephant  came  again  at  his  call,  and  took 
them  aU  I  rom  his  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
not  appear  at  all  affected  by  them*  A  fresh  dose  wsb  then  offered 
him ;  he  took  it,  smelt  at  it  for  some  minutes,  then  threw  it  to  a  dui- 
taace,  and  began  again  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks.  Sometimes  he 
came  to  .the  breach,  and,  twining  his  trunk  round  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon,  pushed  it  back  as  if  lie  had  some  indistinct  notion  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  the  fir^t  dose  of  poison  was  adminis- 
tered ;  an  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  no  symptom  of  it?  internal 
action  appeared.  Meanwhile  the  time  at  which  the  market  is  held 
drew  near,  the  space  around  the  walls  was  rapidly  filling,  and  would 
soon  be  blocked  up  by  inquisitive  spectators.  The  order  wa»  therefore 
given  to  fire.  The  gunner  dexterously  seised  the  moment  in  which  the 
elephant,  who  had  just  advaaeed  to  the  breach,  was  retiring,  and 
presented  his  side.  The  month  of  the  cannon  almost  touched  him. 
The  ball  entered  near  the  ear  behind  the  right  eye,  and  came  out 
behind  the  left  ear ;  it  had  still  strength  enough  to  go  through  a 
thick  partition  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  at  length 
spent  itself  affainst  a  wall.  The  animal  stood  ptill  for  two  or.  three 
seconds,  then  tottered,  and  fell  on  its  side  without  any  convulsion  or 
movement  whatever. 

The  event  circulated  through  the  town  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightening;  the  people,  led  by  a  feeling  stronger  than  mere  curio- 
sity, rushed  in  crowds  to  the  spot;  grief  and  regret  were  painted 
«n  every  &ce.  ^  They  have  killed  the  elephant What  had  the 
noble  creature  done  ?  he  was  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  amiable  1"  *^  What 
a  pity ! "  And  then  they  ran  with  one  accord  to  the  spot,  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  a  nearer  view.  The  eagerness  was  so  great  that  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  take  steps  for  keeping  order  in  the  crowd, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money  was  demanded  from  each  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietor.    The^ame  cyening,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement 
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entered  into  with  Mademoiselle  Garuicr,  for  securing  the  remains  of 
the  animal  for  the  Museum,  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  open  the  body» 
wliieli  thef  ooati&wed  to  dissect  for  Miml  McceMto  dsys.  The 
operatioiiB  were  very  ekUfolly  difiected,  and  afanoet  eattvely  exeeated 
liy  M.  Mayor,  the  Cheyalier  Qoardet,^  and  M.  yichet.t  Their 
ttoaiage  aadpeiaemance  in  braving  for  whole  days, and  in  hot  weather, 
the  inconrenieace  inseparable  from  such  a  task,  can  only  be  an*" 
prpriated  by  those  who,  Hkf»  ourselves,  were  constant  and  j^ratenil 
witnesses  of  them.    In  the  course  of  these  operation*',  nnd  even  bofoie 
they  were  begTin,  they  tdok  an  exact  measurenneiit  of  the  animal's 
dimensions,  that  its  i\n  m  raif^ht  be  perfectly  preserved  in  the  artificial 
carcase.    Tlicy  traced  its  silhouette  with  the  greatest  accuracy  on  the 
opposite  wall,  which  had  been  previously  covered  with  a  coat  of  yery 
aaiooth  plaster ;  they  also  took  separate  easts  of  its  head,  and  the  two 
ibet  of  one  side.  All  the  principal  viscera,  eicept  tiie  liver,  wUeh 
decomposed  too  rapidly,  and  the  hrain,  which  was  shattered  by  the 
hall,  were  carefdlly  removed  and  preserved  in  a  solution  of  oxygenated 
muriate  of  mercury.   Their  enormous  dimensions  render  thmn  pre* 
cious  to  the  observant  and  ptndif>iis  anatomist.    The  spleen  was  six 
feet  long.    As  for  the  mnsculai  or  fleshy  part?;,  nn  the  season  would 
not  allow  of  their  slow  dissection,  they  were  taken  away  rather  by  the 
hatchet  than  the  bistour)';  and  there  wa«?  no  difficulty  in  disposing;  of 
them;  they  were  given  to  the  public,  wiio  were  extremely  eager  and 
anxious  to  eat  elephant's  flesh,  and  much  tempted  by  its  excelleat 
appearance,  dressed  as  it  was  with  every  variety  of  saaoe.  ney 
seemed  perfectly  regardless  of  the  poison,  which  iadeed  had  n0t  tiasi 
to  develope  itself  in  the  muscular  system.  Three  or  Ibur  hundred 
peraoasate  of  it,  and  no  one  was,  to  our  knowledge,  the  worse,  except 
one  or  two  individuals,  who  brought  on  a  fit  of  indigestion  hy  eating 
to  excess.    The  osseous  carcase  has  been  the  ohject  of  peculiar  care 
and  attention,  and  was  put  into  a  state  of  maceration  previous  to 
re-coiiiposiii<:  the  skeleton,  which  is  to  he  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.    The  interest  taken  in  this  establishment  is  so 
strong,  that  the  large  sum  required  to  secure  possession  of  the  entire 
carcase  of  the  elephant,  was  raised  by  subscription  in  a  few  days. 
The  shin  waa  found  too  thick  to  he  taaaed  hy  the  ofdfaiary  process, 
and  as  the  epidermis  hegaa  to  detach  itself  nalufally,  it  was  caioAilly 
separated  mm  the  dermis,  which  it  was  not  essential  to  preserve 
entire.   The  epidermis  retains  its  proper  -consistency,  and  will  ho 
tendered  suppfr  hy  a  well-known  process,  when  it  is  wanted  to  cover 
the  artificial  carcase  which  is  constructing  by  several  aUe  meciiaaiGS, 
uader  the  dirortion  of  Messrs.  Mayor  and  Bourdet. 

The  evput  whicli  happened  at  Venice,  and  that  of  which  we  have 
now  {jiven  the  principal  details,  seem  to  prove  that  tlio  owners  of 
elephants  ou^ht  not  to  be  permitted  to  travel  with  them  on  foot,  md 
at  liberty.  J  u  i  iidia,  where  these  animals  are  in  some  sort  domesticated, 
when  one  of  them  is  attacked  hy  the  paroxysm  to  which  this  feU  a 
a  victim,  two  old  aad  wellotr»ined  elephants  are  sent  afler  hhn ;  they 
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seize  him  with  their  tniiilc??,  and  dra?  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  where 
he  is  subjected  to  a  rofjiiiien.  It"  he  slriu^i(1(»s  violently,  a  third  ele- 
phant is  set  to  push  him  heiiiud  with  the  pDinlH;  ol'  his  tusks,  so  that 
he  18  compelled  to  yield.  As  precautious  oi  this  sort  cannot  he  taken 
In  Europe^  it  is  ukcumbent  on  the  police  to  supply  the  want  of  them 
by  adequate  promions  against  a  danger  wliicli  cannot  be  denied.  A 
very  little  more  and  our  elepbant  would  have  been  perfectly  at  large  - 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  a  populous  cityi  on  market-day.  The 
possible,  and  even  probable  consequences,  eaaaot  be  thought  of 
without  ahuddering. 


KLAPUOTirs  ASIATIC  MAGAZiAL. 

MagamAdatiqwf,  ou  lUoueCeognpluque  et  Histotique  de  VAiie  Centrale  et  SqttenirimetU*^ 
^PuhVth  far  M.  J.  Klapboth,  Membrt  dt»  SoeiStis  Asuitiqu*§,  d§  Pm  et  dt  Lmdres. 

— iWite  Premier, 

» 

We  cannot  give  a, more  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  object  of 
this  interesting  Journal^  than  is  contained  in  the  prospectus  prefixed  to 
the  first  number. 

The  wTLTit  of  a  periodical  work  (says  tlie  author)  whicli  miglit  by  beforft  Europe 
the  geographical  discoverieti  whicli  are  now  making  ia  the  least  known  purts  of  Asia, 
htm  been  f«ienUly  felt.  For  many  years  the  Huwians  have  been  peculiarly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  ezplomg  the  coimtiies  borderiii^  on  their  vast  empire,  and- 
have  already  produced  several  vwy  einioita  worlu  on  the  eaqpeditioos  ooderUtken  by 
them  into  the  interior  of  Asia. 

It  will  be  sufBcient  fbr  na  to  mentioii  HI.  Moi]nivieT*8  journey  to  Khivn,  ftcross  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;  that  of  M.  Timkovski  by  way  of  Mongolia  to  Pekin  ;  and  the  account 
of  the  Russiaa  Juabuey  to  Bookhava,  deacnbed  with  great  talent  by  Banm  de 
Meyendorff. 

Besides  these  important  works,  detached  popen  daily  appear  ia  Rusna  in  mis- 

cellaneoLLs  collectioiit*,  published  in  the  language  of  the  country.  As  this  langua^f  b 
very  little  knoi^n  to  the  rest  of  Kiirope,  and  as  it  is  very  diflit  ult  in  France  and  Kn^land 
to  obtain  books  and  peiiodicalii  puhlished  ou  the  other  side  the  Dunna,  M.  J.  Ivlaproth, 
author  of  the  proposed  Keview,  thinks  he  shall  render  a  service  to  the  public  in  giving 
ttanslations  and  ^rfmcbi  from  the  most  curious  geogprapbical  and  bistonoal  piec<Mjl 
which  have  appeared  or  n\ay  ai)pear  in  the  works  we  have  mentioned.. 

Besides  these  translations,  which  will  occupy  a  part  of  each  number,  it  will  also 
contain  original  papers  and  enquiries  on  various  geographical  and  historical  quesrions 
roncennng  Central  and  NorihexTi  Asia  j  lastly,  the  author  will  occasionally  insert 
vocabularies  of  languages,  which  are,  as  yet,  unknown  in  Europe.  He  will  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  any  philological  discussions,  which  he  reserves  iSor  other  works* 

The  work  opens  with  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Khokaad, 
undertaken  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  by  Philip  Naxarov^  inter- 
preter in  the  service  of  the  Russian  goYemment.  Of  himself  and  his 
niiflsion  M.  Nazarov  speaks  thus : 

The  nations  of  Central  Asia  are  as  yet  very  little  known.  Being  sent  on  a  mission  in(» 
Khokand,  and  detained  tor  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  coimtry,  T  f  mj  loyed  myself  in  ob- 
serving the  manners  and  customs  of  ihd  iuhalutaats,  and  the  siiuatiuu  and  fortilications 
of  the  towns.  As  I  spoke  the  language  of  the  ctrantry  as  easily  as  my  native  tongue, 
I  enjoyed  <^reat  facilities  of  acquiring  information  on  many  subjects,  of  whi<'b,  l-nt  for 
this  advantage,  1  should  have  remained  in  as  great  ignorance  as  other  traveilera  who 
have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  inteipreters.  I  publish  the  result  of  my  obn 
serrations  wi^h  the  hope  of  thvowiag^ome  hght  oa  theie  iatmsting  coiintiies»  the 
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binh  iNarp  of  triLpfl  ^Ylnch  wnre  long  the  scourge  of  tho  Rupsian  empire.  TliPse  dptail?, 
which  1  submit  to  the  judgment  of  eoligbtened  readers,  would  have  remained  in  ob- 
scurity bat  for  tbe  munliceiice  of  tbe  Count  do  RomaiuoT.  Tim  illastrious  patron  of 
letters  receives,  and  generously  undertakes  to  pubUsb,  at  his  own  expense*  whatever 
cran  contribute  to  tlirow  light  on  the  history  and  geography  of  bit  country. 

Ill  .corsequonco  of  some  misnndorstaridiug  arising  from  tho  arci- 
di^ntnl  (loalh  of  two  dcjiiilif's  who  liad  l)eon  srnt  from  K ho k and  to 
the  court  of  Russia  in  1812,  the  g^oveniment  of  that  country  deter- 
miiifd  to  PPTid  an  envoy  to  reiin>vri  the  urifavourahle  impression  which 
the  utfair  had  produced.  M.  Nazarov  uilered  his  services,  and  was 
accepted.  He  wm  charged  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  to  the  Prince  of  Khokand.  He  set  oat  with  a  de- 
tachment of  CosrackS)  sent  as  escort  to  the  snrviving  Khokandiaa 
envoys,  and  to  a  caravan  of  merchants,  who  were  to  endeavoar  to  form 
.commercial  relations  with  Khokand. 

Tlir  rnrrtvnn  (snyfi  hc)  rrir.?i>trfl  nf  n  liucdred  camels  laden  with  merchflndise  to  the 
amount  ot  ivco  hundred  thousand  roubles.  I  was  instructed  to  keep  an  attentive  eye 
on  the  presents,  to  treat  the  envoys  with  all  possible  attention,  and,  without  excitlug  their 
snspicion,  to  take  m  n  t  and  eilectnal  precautiottS  to  prevent  their  quitting  the  canmuu 
On  my  arrival  on  the  frontier  of  Khokand  T  was  to  dismiss  the  CossarV.?;,  nnd  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital  of  that  country  with  tbe  envoys  and  Ute  caravan,  to  dehver  tbe  pTe> 
sents  into  the  prince's  hands,  and  to  reqaest  an  answer  for  the  Smperor.  I  was  also 
to  use  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  the  Kirghises  from  plundcxing  the  caravan,  and  in  case 
of  need  to  send  a  courier  to  t lie  line  *  to  demand  assistance,  T  hade  adieu  to  my  wife 
and  children,  and  recommending  myself  to  Providence,  I  set  out  from  Omsk  (7lO£'J% 
hmg.  .54**  57'  N.  lat.)  with  the  caravan  and  ray  escort';  we  passed  throngh  Petn>* 
par.'ovsk,  and  reached  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghis-Kaissaks. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  repon  is  a  sandy  jduin,  intersected  by  dry  and  naked 
ravines  and  salt  tracts.  There  i«  very  little  land  susceptible  of  culture,  and  still  less 
fit  for  planting.  The  ctimale  is  moist,  and  the  year  nearly  equally  divided  into  soAtaer 
and  winter.  The  pastures  are  excellent.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  of  middling 
stature,  and  tawny  complexion as  their  climate  is  not  fickle  they  live  almcst  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  and  their  health  is  unalterable.  Their  diet  is  simple  and  rude ;  m 
summer  it  consists  of  kumrfz  and  milk,  in  winter  of  borsiB<lleafa  dressed  witk  flour. 
Their  principal  occu]int  inn  is  rearing  rnttle — they  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil* 
They  are  excellent  horsemen;  as  soon  as  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  four  it  is 
placed  on  hoiiebaek.  -They  are  slaves  to  their  word,  bat  violent,  vindictive,  thima 
nature,  and  ungoverned  in  their  passions,  The  Kirghis  nation  is  divided  into  three 
hordes,  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  tester,  Kach  horde  is  divided  into  several 
tribes,  wliicb  are  usually  competed  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  ioiines  (tents  made  of 
Mt)  Each  horde  is  nnder  the  connnaad  of  s  snltaa.  The  tribes  ate  subdivided 
iTito  aouls,  or  villages,  of  from  thirtgr  to  seventy  iottrtes  etdu  llie  chielii  of  the  latter 
are  called  hi. 

Their  natural  disposition  to  theft  may  perhaps  he  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for,  without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Spurzheim^  by  what 
follows  :— 

The  Kirghises  pay  no  tribute,  they  are  entirely  independent;  the  right  of  the 
strongest  prevails  among  them  in  the  AiUest  sense  of  the  term.  This  movfarous  state 
of  things,  so  incompatible  with  social  life,  causes  continual  quarrels  between  the  several 
tribes.  Marauding  parties,  to  carry  off  cattle,  are  very  frequent,  and  give  rise  to  furious 


4 

•  The  Asiatic  frontiers  of  the  Russian  empire  are  marked  by  military  Unef,  Trhich 
take  their  name,  either  from  the  principal  town,  or  the  cotmtry  th»»y  traverse.  Towards 
Caucasus  there  is  the  Caucasian  line  ;  the  lines  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg  separate 
those  govemments  from  tlie  steppe  of  the  Kirghises.  All  these  lines  are  protected  by 
fortresses,  redoubts,  and  guards.  The  fortiffcafions,  though  insignificant,  sre  <^nffi- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  tbe  attacks  of  these  wandering  tribes.  Tbe  line  alluded  to  in 
the  text  is  that  of  Ichim.  Its  chief  town  is  Petropaviovsk. 
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baules.  Tie  womea,  who  ride  as  well  as  Uie  men,  tight  vith  long  stakes  and  lances. 
Th^y  scarcely  yield  in  ferocity  to  tJie  men*  The  ums  of  tke  Kitg&ite«  are  tite  match* 
]ock,  the  javeUn,  tJiolanfie,  die  sabre^  and  the  bo«r  and  amiwa*  They  profess  the 

Mussulman  reUg^ion — every  man  has  consequently  R'^  mtiny  wives  as  hp  can  mnintaia. 
The  women  are  tall  and  haadsome*  and  enjoy  robubt  iiealth.    The  cliiidreu  are  married 
at  a  very  tender  ago*  A  feth^r  eends  mediators  to  propoae  bis  son  in  marriage ;  he 
promises  lo  give  a  suitable  kalum,  or  portion,  which  consists  of  kalmic  slaves,  horses^ 
and  oxen.    If  the  father  of  the  girl  conaeuta,  he  sends  the  mediator  every  year  to 
Mceive  a  part  of  the  stipulated  kaLyin ;  aa  soon  as  the  young  people  are  murriageablQ 
they  ave  pemiitted  to  see  each  other  ;  after  which  the  intended  buaband  goes  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  his  betrothed.  'I'lie  fatlir  :  ■  in  !a  v  then  pitclu'sasopanite  habllulion 
for  his  sou-iu-law,  at  about  a  hundred  toises  from  his  own  iourte.    Kvery  night  he  is 
conducted  by  llie  women  to  hie  fntnre  briite,  and  left  alone  with  Iter ;  bnt  tb^  innate 
modesty  of  these  wandering  people  forbids  the  least  indiscretion  towanla  his  companion. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  relations  assemble,  and  tlie  young  girl  passes 
her  hand  through  a  trellice  placed  before  the  iourte,  aud  btrelches  it  out  to  the  young 
man  who  remains  without.  The  nwaUa  asfce  them  separately  whether  they  cooaeot  to 
be  married,  and  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative,  unites  their  hands  and  pro* 
nouurrs  prayers.    Tbo  (  f^remonv  of  marriage  is  then  teiminated*  _  Xbey  have  no  Other 
laws  Llia.ii  iliu  Kuraa  aud  the  laws  ui  nature. 

The  follouiiijx  day  the  party  continued  their  route  through  otin'r 
kir  «,'his  tribes,  some  of  whom  they  saw  seated  quietly  around  firo?^, 
talking  over  former  times;  others,  stretched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
feeduig  their  flocks  and  playing  platntive  ain  on  the  syvyzga,  a  sort 
of  fliite ;  the  women  were  tanniiig  hides,  weaving^  and  heating  felt. 

In  the  eveniug  ihey  assembled  in  crowds  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Tcbaglinka; 
they  wieatled,  na  racea,  aud  shot  at  a  mark  ;  some  played  the  dombra,  an  instnuneut 

I'ke  a  large  spoon,  with  strings  ;  the  young  girls,  sitting  near  the  trellice  of  tlic  itvr-("Sf 
accompanied  the  instruments  with  their  voices.  'I'he  music  was  not  very  harmonious, 
but  the  scene  altogether  was  i^reeaUe ;  it  waa  veiy  characteriaiic  of  their  contented 
and  careleaeatate. 

Thoir  road,  next  day,  lay  through  a  canton  ahoiinding  ia  forests, 
called  Tchottbar  Aigr,  where  we  find  a  curious  trait  of  resemblance  to 
early  European  manners. 

The  inhabitants  go  to  the  chace,  accompanied  by  dogs  and  large  eagles,  called 
berkout  ;  they  take  the  latter  before  tliem  on  the  saddle,  «*ith  their  heads  cover.-d. 
As  soon  as  they  see  a  hare,  a  fox,  or  a  wild  goat,  they  take  otF  the  bird's  hood,  when 
it  instantly  pounces  upon  its  prey,  seizes  it  in  its  talons,  and  holds  it  till  its  master 
comes  up.  The  Kirghi.sfs  hold  tliese  Iferhmds  in  such  high  estimation  that  they  give 
several  horses,  and  even  Kalmuc  prisoners,  for  one  of  them. 

.  They  pursuod  thoir  journey  through  a  mountain  district,  where  they 
met  not  a  human  crcattire.  M.  Na/.arov  descril)es  the  cffoct  of  this 
profound  and  awful  solitude,  when  tlie  rising  moon  projected  the 
sfiadows  of  the  loffy  mountains  across  their  silent  path,  as  alniost 
terrific.  These  niountaitis  contain  lead,  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Atagassi,  inhabiting  this  district,  haaforbidden  hiS'Subjects  to  show 
to  the  Russians,  under  pain  jof  death.  They  passed  through  Gonr- 
Aigr,  near  a  lake,  ou  whose  banks  is  a  Klrghis  cemetery ;  the  tombs 
are  of  wood,  and  of  a  square  form. 

Weremaiked  (says  he)  upon  several  of  the  giaves*  lances  stuck  in  the  earth,  or 

eaglps  carved  in  wood.  We  were  toM  that  the  laiu  es  marked  thn  tumbs  of  renowned 
horsemen,  and  the  eagles  those  who  were  distinguished  for  dexterity  in  the  sport  we 
have  described.  Near  this  lake  are  the  winter-quarters  of  two  tribes,  who  exduu^ 
hordes,  camela,  and  abeep,  for  the  merchandise  of  the  caravans  which  pass.  We 
arrived  just  nt  the  moment  when  one  of  these  people  had  been  tried  and  <  oiH!»'T?in«-!. 
The  oldest  Bis,  assembled  by  order  of  the  Khan,  were  seated  in  a  iiolemu  maunei  ou 
catpota  atwtched  on  the  graaa*  The  crbninai  was  condemned  to  death;  the  aeatonce 
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was  ezrcuted  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  j  a  coid  wat  thrown  around  hit  neck,  uid  he 
wu  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  which  WU  pot  into  a  hard  gallop  tOl  he  expired.  I 
was  astonished  to  fin  l  tlint  lii**  crime  vr^s  stealing  tvs'o  nheep  from  a  man  of  his  tribe, 
jsince  tlies^j  same  KirgUiaes  drive  away  whole  herds  of  caUle  and  horses  from  their 
neighbours ;  they  aie  teatorad  on  pa^ymant  of  a  iraneoai  adpnlated  by  libe  Bis«  ap- 
poiated  by  both  pattiaa.  But  tbeae  Jwmn*  ata  not  Mgaided  aa  HbeSu 

We  heg  pardon  (ov  borrowing  ii  oia  our  northern  biethrexi,  bat  so 
aiialagous  a  state  of  society  suggested  a  word  which  has  been  ren- 
dered familiar  to  ns  bj  the  ample  deecriptioiM  we  have  liad  of  the 
heroic  times  of  8eotlana*  In  the  following  passage  the  lesemblanee 
is  very  striking. 

TWo  days  befoie  our  axtiTal  (at  KontebaE)  one  of  Ae  chief  Bii  bad  been  buried. 
The  TeUttona*  who  were  opulent  peopte,  had  in'vited  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
the  neighbour! Tier  tribes,  to  a  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  deceased  ;  they  hnd  r rerted 
fifteen  laree  lourtes  for  the  reception  of  their  guests ;  the  company  drank  kumyz  ;  the 
wivea  of  me  deceaaed  wept,  tore  their  hair,  and  rent  their  feces  with  their  nails,  while 
they  celebrated  the  valour,  tlie  kindness,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  object  of  llieir  reacts. 
They  mentione  d  instances  of  his  irenerosity  ;  of  his  care  for  the  prpserr'ition  of  his  henla 
of  horses  ;  of  his  valour  in  fighting  fur  prisoners  ;  ihey  recited  the  number  of  the  cattle 
he  had  driven,  &c.  FouT-^aid-twenty  horses  and  sLzty-sheep  had  been  killed  fat  tho 
funeral  feast.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  s^eat  heat  had  subsided,  the  horse-races 
began.  The  goal  was  at  a  distance  of  forty  versts.  There  were  several  kirghises  on 
bonehach,  at  some  vents  m  advance  of  the  starting  post,  and  as  soon  as  tiiey  saw  that 
a  horse  was  fati^ed  by  the  great  distance*  and  was  losing  his  strength,  they  rode  up 
to  !iim,  and,  takini;  his  rider  under  both  arms,  raised  him  from  his  Imrsc,  and  thus  bore 
lum  along  between  them  for  several  versts,  fastening  themselves  with  nooses  to  his. 
reins  and  stimipa.  Through  the  doudjr  of  dust  we  saw  hones  fell  down  at  the 
moment  they  tried  to  cross  the  line  of  their  adversaries*  Several  worn  out  with  the 
length  of  the  course,  expired  before  the  end,  others  were  stretched  out  on  the  course 
wiUi  their  legs  broken  and  their  riders  thrown. 

The  first  price  consbted  of  seventy-five  bones  and  seven  Kalnraes ;  die  second  of 
forty  horses  and  twenty-five  cows  ;  the  third  of  thirty  cows  and  twenty  bheep,  and  so 
on.  The  lowest  prize  was  a  mare's-head.  After  the  races,  they  ate,  made  a  noise, 
and  diverted  themselves  in  various  ways.  The  entertainment  lai^ied  till  the  following 
mofning;  ever^  guest  at  his  departure  received  a  fii^ent  of  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased,  (which  had  been  all  piled  up  together,)as  a  token  of  remeinbrattce. 

The  caravan  now  proceeded*  not  without  considerable  difficnlty 
and  danger,  through  many  other  Kirghis  tribes,  some  of  whom  mani- 
fested hostile  intentions.    M.  Nazarov,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 

to  dispatch  an  oiiriptlnik  (subaltern  officer)  to  the  line  to  ask  for 
a  reinforcement.  He  was  ohlif^-ed  ooi'tinnally  to  shift  his  position, 
yet,  if  possible,  without  getting  farther  from  the  frontier,  town  i  ds 
Avliich  this  forlorn  little  party  daily  turned  the  most  anxious  looks. 
They  carved  words  in  Rusman,  indicatingf  the  direction  they  had 
taken,  on  trees  and  on  the  ruined  pyrauiids  they  passed.  At  night 
they  threw  np  firebrands  and  rockets.  At  length,  after  twenty-nine 
days  of  eager  expectation,  during  which  their  danger  from  the  hordes 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  became  daily  more  pressmg,  they  were 
joined  by  a  part  of  the  detachment  sent  to  their  relief,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  Cossacks.  They  halted  three  days  on  the  banks  of  the 
lasnan-koun,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  detachment, 
and  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Sultan  Khonndai  Meuda.  The 
Sultan  appointed  the  mroting  at  a  place  twenty  versts  from  the  lius- 
fian  camp,  and  on  condition  that  M,  Naaarov  should  bring  but  very 
few  atteudant:5. 
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Trusting  to  his  word  (says  he)  for  my  peraonai  safety,  I  went  to  the  place  h« 
appointed,  accompanied  only  by  tliree  officers  and  two  ouriedniks.  The  Saltan  had 
fetched  ten  tents  for  our  receptiou,  each  of  which  would  contain  forty  persons.  He 
was  EUTrounded  V'v  tliree  hundred  kirghises,  habited  in  coats  of  mail  and  cuimsgnfi.  lie 
was  a  man  of  sixty,  good  looking,  and  of  middling  stature.  The  jBm,  chielH  of  the 
tribes  who  wanted  to  Bttadk  Ks,  were  in  Me  tnM.  The  SnltMk  diedncd  ill  tbeir  pre- 
sence, that  he  had  dissuaded  the  kirghises  from  plundering  us,  on  condition  that  the 
detachment  of  Cossacks  should  immemately  be  sent  back  to  Russia.  Tea  was  handed 
to  ue,  after  which  he  presented  to  ma  the  written  promise  of  the  Bis  not  to  do  us  anj 
&ann  |  after  a  visit  of  two  himn  lie  granted  os  penaission  to  arose  tin  Koon  near  B& 
territory,  to  go  Into  the  Canton  of  Air-tau  (bi-partite  mountain.)  He  came  in  person 
to  see  the  caravan  defile.  The  captain  of  the  Cossacks,  to  awe  the  Kirgliiaes,  made  his 
detachment  deploy  over  a  liistauce  ot  aboat  iiuii  a  veisL.  ivoundai  Menda  gave  us  as 
guides  Ids  son,  the  Sdten  Koungour-oulja,  i^ed  sixteen,  and  his  nephew,  the  Sultan 
Komn  BalklinVr,  with  a  guard  of  Telengoutes*  ;  and  cliargedme  to  dismiss  tLe  detach- 
m&at  in  twelve  days,  which  time,  he  said,  would  be  su&cient  to  carry  ua  through  thA 
(hugeiuae  parts." 

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  their  route  from  this  place  to 
Turkestan,  though  it  contains  many  very  interesting  details.  Turkestan 
ins  formerly  goveftiedlry  an  hidepeident  prinee»  bat  is  now  subject  t4 
tht  Khan  of  KHokand,  wba  coiupcred  it  in  1814.  It  is  bounded  oft 
tlie  north  by  th^  sandy  stirpes  of  the  KirgldseB-,  on  the  west  by  Boukhara 
on  tlic  south  hy  the  black  ultra<4noDtan^  Rirghises^  and  otii  the  eM 
by  the  river  Tchoui. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  country,  (says  M.  Nazarov,)  we  found  more  marks  of  civiiiza- 
tion  ;  we  sa"w  caltivatod  fields,  villages,  and  even  handsome  towns,  with  a  vast  number 
of  remains  of  antiquity,  and  tombs,  containing  the  remaimi  oi  »ajats  revered  by  the 
babitante  and  by  mnsuhnans  in  genemli  who  usott  tfeother  to  i»-ay .  The  xiell  transpoft 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relations  to  be  buried  near  these  saints.  The  climate  of 
Turkestan  is  mild  ;  the  soil  produces  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  abounds  in  rich 
pastures,  enamelled  with  odonferous  flowers.  The  execution  of  the  laws  is  ahnost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  juriests ;  they  try  causes,  and  judge  offenders.  Tke 
TTihibitrnit  of  'I'nikestan  is  not  an  Independent  man  like  the  Kirghis  of  the  Steppes  ; 
he  is  oppressed,  reserved,  and  haughty ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  fraud,  which 
unhappily  foDiyw  too  dosdy  on  those  of  dviliaation.  The  prevailing  religion  is  ibac 
of  Mahopaet.  The  Torkest&ni  genezaUy  c&oose  their  wives  feom  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Kirghises ;  each  wife  inliabits  a  sepaxate  dwelling. 

On-  the  last  day  of  September  tiiie  cafavanr  arrived  at  Sownk. 

The  chief,  or  governor,  (says  our  author,)  senf  to  invite  me  and  my  officers  and  the 
sultans  ;  he  regaled  nn  with  tea,  grapes,  and  melons,  ofiered  us  tobacco  to  smoke,  and 
gave  us  leave  to  walk  in  the  town.  Sou^ak  contains  about  five  hundred  houses,  built 
of  stone  ;  they  are  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  look  like  a  long  line  of  walls ;  the 
windows  look  intn  the  courts,  and  tlie  whole  city  consists  of  a  single  street,  which 
describes  a  circular  hue.  It  stands  high,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  within 
which  are  abundant  springs.  The  garrison  consists  of  two  , hundred  men.  In  th^ 
suburbs  wc  remarked  ciUtivated  fields,  and  the  scattered  ioeites  of  some  poor 
Kirghises.  The  Turkestani  are  very  active  j  they  employ  ihemsehes  in  agriculture, 
and  cany  on  a  barter-trade  with  the  Kiighi»ea,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  8ary-sou 
and  tiie  Tcbooik  Hieir  women  aie  animated  by  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  axe  so 
little  shy  that  many  of  them  came  to  see  our  caravan.  The  caravan  was  obliged  ta 
pay  the  governor  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  its  merchandises  as  duty. 

The  next  town  of  any  rmportancc  they  arrive  at  is  Tchimkct,  Smo- 
ther town  of  Turkestan.  They  were  politely  received  by  the  Governor^ 


•  Teleoutf or  Tclenirouts,  a  Turkish  tribe  inhabiting  the  neighbD'iThootl  of  Lake 
I'ektskoi.  Ihe  Kutsiaas,  when  they  coucj^uexed  Siberia,  tailed  liicm  the  \Vhiie 
Kalmucks. 
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who  c^rairfed  them  an  escort  of  two  hundred  sLtldieis  as  far  as 
Tachkciid.  The  houses  of  Tchiinket  arc  built  of  bricks,  dried  in  the 
8un ;  they  have  no  windows,  so  that  the  street-door  stands  open  to 
admit  light.  There  arc  mills  turned  by  the  water  of  the  river.  The 
women  are  pretty  and  agreedile,  and  do  not  conceal  jtlieiaselves  firom 
men* 

After  halting  thiee  days  near  this  town,  they  continned  their  route 
to  Tachkend,  passing  the  monntaia  of  Koz}  gourt,  where  the  inha* 
hitants  point  out  the  stocks  upon  which  Noah's  ark  was  built. 

M.  Nazarov's  description  of  Tachkend  is  so  inviting,  that  when  we 
emigrate  we  shall  certainly  tnni  our  steps  thither,  and  not  to  that 
vulgar  part  of  the  world  where  one  must  work  to  live.  AVc  strongly 
recommend  this  country  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  M'Culloch  and 
such  speculators  ;  they  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  struck  witii  udnii- 
ration  at  a  people  who  are  content  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
thus  foregoing  all  the  advantages  of  hard  lahonr.  This  moderation 
in  their  deiiresy  is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  very  haclcward  state  of 
clvilizatioa,  and  will  not  faol  to  excite  the  pity  of  onr  worthy  and 
industrious  countrymen>  who  very  wisely  consider  industry  as  the 
end  for  whirh  man  was  created.  How  it  is  that  a  country  so  thickly 
ppopled  as  M,  Nazarov  describes  Tachkend  to  be,  can  suffer  its  inha- 
hitants  to  remain  in  so  primitive  a  state  of  ignorance  of  the  end  of 
iwisti  rice  as  to  be  satisfied  to  enjoy,  we  ]<  avc  it  to  Mr.  M.  and  his 
disciples  to  explain.  Periiapn  they  may  ask  for  more  evidence  of  the 
fact.  We  wish  the  Political  Kconoray  Club  would  send  us  ou  a 
mission  to  clear  up  this  matter.    But  hear  M.  Nazarov :— > 

Tachkend  was  formeriy  an  independent  state  ;  it  now  forms  part  of  Khokand.  The 
climate  is  delightful ;  it  is  a  perpetual  summer.  This  country  prodncea  whatever  can 
■atisfy  the  eye  or  the  taste  of  die  most  fiutidious  epicure ;  we  fbce  of  ibe  tomtrj  in 

covered  with  vineyards,  and  orcliards  plantnl  w  itli  poraec^rruiate,  orange,  peach,  and 
fig-trees,  bending  under  the  load  of  their  fruit.  At  every  step  we  meet  with  springs, 
rivulets,  and  canals ;  they  are  bordered  with  poplars  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  invite 
the  traveller  to  repose  under  thwr  cool  shade.  The  inhuiitants  are  vigorous  in  thdr 
fonn,  and  polished  in  their  appearance  ;  but  indolent,  sensual,  and  addicted  to  p\pn- 
nre ;  they  are  vezy  fond  of  music,  and  have  several  wives.  The  city  is  f\UI  of  hie  j 
the  streets  tie  crowded  the  people  dance  before  the  doors  of  tiie  booses,  oUim  have 
music  in  their  gardens ;  one  imagines  oneself  in  a  continual  Ute.  The  number  of 
artisans  is  small ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  an  idl^  iifp  tJiey  cnyitent  themsehei  idth 
enjoying  the  abundant  produce  oj  their  gardeni ;  they  pay  no  tax,  and  only  perform  aiili- 
tary  service  when  they  like.  The  continual  passage  of  caravans  thTMn^h  their  aly 
makes  it  a  place  of  meeting  for  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  They  profess  Islanusm. 
It  is  forbidden,  under  heavy  punishment,  to  look  npon  a  woman  ;  a  man  is  not  eveu 

S«rmitted  to  enter  the  apartraentu  of  his  lemale  relations.  Every  house  has  rooms 
estiiied  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  I  never  met  any  women  except  at  the  bazaar  i 
they  were  completely  veiled  ;  they  are  well  made,  and  very  richly  dn  ssed  ;  tJieir  dress 
consists  of  a  khalat  (a  very  ample  robe)  and  a  turban.  They  cover  their  faces  with  a 
horsehair  net  attacheil  to  tke'kkalat. 

We  lament  to  add  any  thing  that  may  detract  from  tbo  rhRrnis  of 
Taclikend;  but  such  is  this  hotch-potch  of  a  world.  The  governor 
invited  M.  Nazarov,  and  received  hint  with  a  politeness  worthy  of  a 
French  diplomatist,  and  with  intentions  no  less  pure  and  disinterested. 
Poor  M.  Nazarov  made  the  discovery  that  the  governor  kindly  per- 
mitted him  to  bring  his  caravan  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  only  that 
he  mijOfht  the  more  conveniently  detain  it,  which  he  did.  He  vei^f  pni- 
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dently,  however,  deferred  the  dcclaratioii  of  this  his  intention  till 
after  he  had  received  the  usual  dues  for  lettin^:^  it  pass  through  his 

dominions.    So  that  INT.  N?i/!irov  was  compelled  to  go  on  without  his 

caravan,  and  the  Khokandian  envoys  without  the  khalats  presented 

to  them  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  which  this  accomplished  governor 

had  signified  his  willingness  to  accept  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 

uuileibtood.    Their  road  now  lay  tluuugh  a  most  rojuautic  region^ 

which  we  must  not  stay  to  deseribe. 

At  short  inlemli,  (lie  i«ya»)  mttmcd  between  Aeae  noantaSns*  we  saw  Tillages . 
inhabited  by  the  eastern  Persians,  called  Goltchi.  These  mouutaineen  employ  theai> 
aclTes  chiefly  in  cultivating  fruit- gardens  ;  tliey  have  no  horses,  aud  use  cHinels  ;  they 
have  rustic  manners,  and  received  us  in  a  rude  and  8iin|>le  style  \  they  are  nut  jealous 
of  tbeir  womeoj  and,  contnury  to  the  pnctice  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  pcxnut  them 
to  appear  onTiijled. 

They  passed  near  the  town  of  Khodjand,  through  a  country  exhi- 
"biting  considerable  marks  of  cultivation,  and  arrived  at  the  great 
passage  of  the  Syr-daria,  which  is  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  toises 
(900  feet)  wide.  It  is  crossed  in  large  boats,  capable  of  containing 
seventy  camels  :  the  river  is  too  shallow  to  allow  these  to  approach 
the  bank,  so  that  the  camels  forded  up  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  curious  to  see  the  loaded  camels  walking  in  the 
water.  The  hones  always  swim  over.  The  Khbkandians  tie  fi?e  horses 
together  by  the  manes  and  the  haanches,  two  before  and  two  behind^ 
and  one  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  mdder :  these  animals  served  instead 
of  oars,  and  towed  the  boat  along.  Every  horse  was  guided  by  a  man» 
who  held  him  by  the  bridle,  and  thus  all  followed  the  same  direction. 
When  the  travellers  reached  the  opposite  shore  the  hordes  were  untied, 
and  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  great  weight  they 
had  drawn,  they  did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued.  There  is  a  guard  of 
twenty  men  stationed  at  the  passage. 

After  travelling  over  sandy  and  naked  mountains,  they  arrived  at 
Karapoli.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  cultivate  wheat,  pot-herbs, 
and  cotton;  they  also  breed  silkwonns.  It  consists  of  about  a 
thousand  houses,  built  of  earth,  without  floors  or  windows^  but  with 
chimnies.  In  the  villages  of  Khokand  the  women  do  not  conceal 
their  faces.  The  peasants  are  well  off ;  they  pay  no  taxes,  and  are 
only  bound  to  feed  and  lodge  the  officers  of  government  who  pass 
through  their  villages ;  they  know  nothing  of  levies  of  troops,  but 
serve  wIrmi  they  think  fit.  The  soil,  though  clayey  and  sometimes 
salt,  produces  wheat  in  abundance. 

The  next  day  we  passed  tJirough  a  contiuual  succession  of  viiiages.  At  fire  in  the 
evening,  at  euniet,  wo  arrived  before  the  capital  city  of  Khokand.  Hub  stnte,  befeie 
itd  aggrandizement  by  the  union  of  tin  provinces  of  Turkestan  and  Tachkend,  was 
bounded  oa  the  north  by  the  black  ultra  luuntane  Kirghises,  on  the  west  by  the  country 
of  tiie  winderin^  Aralw  and  the  Turkmans,  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Boukhara,  on  the 
aoath  by  the  oriental  mountain  Persians,  called  Goltchi  or  Karatieghint  on  the  east 
by  the  territory-  of  Kachgliar.  These  are  the  countries  known  in  Europe  unJrr  tlie 
name  of  independent  Tartary,  whence  issued  the  hordes  which  shook  Europe  and  Atiia, 
and  whose  descendants  stiU  rule  overaf;Teat  part  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  globe. 
Moat  of  the  border  uatiooSt  on  the  e^ist  and  south-east  of  Khokand,  are  now  tributary 
to  China,  which  conquered  them  within  tlie  period  of  time  frotT:  17R9  to  1791.  Amonjj 
the  frontier  cities  of  Khokand,  tiie  most  reraarkdble  are  t>uaiarKaad,  formerly  the 
Tend«nce  of  tfa^  celebrated  Tamerbn ;  Balkh  and  fioukhara,  well  known  for  their 
rigorous  and  almost  tiner.Knjplril  fate  in  tlie  timt^  of  Tchingi/  Khan  ;  Otrar,  where 
Tamerlan  died ;  and  Toukat,  where  Tchiugis  Khan  convoked  a  general  diet,  com- 
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potted  of  aU  Um  kUaud,  goveruon  of  pioviocesy  and  miliUu^  duMsfs  lus  empire.  Fire 
Amidied  aiiil»aBBdoi«  of  conqaered  countries  Kttended  iam  meeting  to  do  honnce  to 

the  conqueror.  One  of  his  sons,  on  tliis  occasion,  made  Lim  a  present  of  aliQiMbed 
tlioi]«and  horse's.  The  rlimntp  of  Klinkaml  is  intensely  hot :  the  inhabitants  resemble 
tltofie  of  iaciik<md  in  mo«t  points,  but  aie  distingaished  from  tiiem  by  excessive 
Jtauglituicaa,  iaqpiied  bj  their  vietoriee.  Taete  for  lurary,  indolenoe,  tad  nawrf 

pleasure,  is  the  groundwork  of  tbcir  character  and  the  spring  of  their  actions. 

Having  reaf  lif'l  the  pites  of  KlioTvand,  the  cossacks  armed  themselves  completely 
«nd  drew  up  m  the  best  order.  We  entered,  and  were  made  to  pass  before  the 
miaoe*s  palace  to  the  other  ettxemity  oC  the  tkft  where  a  lodging  was  iMpinil  ori. 
Jx  was  a  single  room  in  a  garden  ;  two  iourtcs  wore  pitched  for  the  cessacks,  and  the 
horses  were  put  in  the  garden  with  their  feet  tied.  A  guard  ol  ^(ecn  s»ea  and  an 
officer  were  set  over  us,  and  we  were  forbidden  to  quit  the  garden. 

In  the  evening,  M.  Nazarov  was  visited  by  the  oid  visir,  who  asked 
him  the  motive  of  his  journey ,  aud  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  two  KhokMHiiaii  mip  wbo  luid  dka  in  Russia.  These  mies- 
tioBB  heing  answeredt  the  visir  asked  where  the  caravaii  was,  to  whieh 
M.  Naxarov  replied,  that  it  had  been  detained  by  the  governor  of 
Taehkend,  and  added,  that  he  came  to  Khokand,  agieieably  to  his 
instmctions,  to  escort  the  surviving  envoys  back,  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations,  and  to  deliver  the  letter  and  presents  with  which  he 
Wa?  cliarged.  After  this  t)ie  visir  left  hhn.  This  was  the  first  time  any 
Russian  had  been  seen  a  t  Khokand,  and  the  curiosity  our  author  and  his 
suite  excited,  seems  to  have  been  more  flattering  than  agreeable.  They 
had  not  a  moment's  rest,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  off  the  multitude 
that  besieged  them  by  force.  The  officers  of  the  highest  rank  begged  ' 
to  he  albwed  to  see  the  Infantry  and  cavalry  exercises  of  the  Cos* 
seeks;  they  complied  with  this  request;  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
astoalshment  of  the  spectators. 

They  then  begged  to  he  allowed  to  examine  the  Cossacks'  equipments.  Three  of 
them  were  accordingly  mounted  on  horses,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  at  the  saddle  bow, 
and  another  brace  at  their  girdle,  beside  the  lance,  the  sabre,  and  the  gua.  llie 
KhokandiMi  ofieen  tooh'nolee  ef  die  ams  hofne  l»y  each  nan,  and  ezelaiii^,  that  t 

Reatian  thus  accoutred,  nught  defend  himself  against  a  himdred  enemies,  and  that 
he  might  be  compared  to  an  impregnable  fortress.  They  a?ked  me  if  it  was  true  that 
the  ceutinel  I  had  placed  in  my  tent  tu  watch  over  the  Emperor's  letter,  must  not  leave 
hb  poet,  tmA  that  he  wai  not  allowed  to  sleep  day  or  night.  When  I  told  them  (hat 
Hot  only  the  sentinel  was  answerable  with  his  life  fbr  the  things  committ,  d  to  his  charge, 
jbut  that  he  would  bo  shot  if  ho  lefi  hia  post  for  »  moment,  they  iwuld  not  recover  inaa 
their  astonishment. 

After  eleven  days*  waiting,  they  were  pennitted  to  sec  the  Amir 
Vail  Miami  (j^nce  protector  of  the  MMh'^  Sovereign  of  Kkolmid^ 
We  have  no  room  for  all  the  curious  detaik  ojf  this  presentation^  The 
discipline  of  the  Cossacks  seems  still  to  have  been  the  tlnng  which 

Attracted  most  admiration.  The  people  were  astonished  to  see  them 
preserve  perfect  order  in  riding  through  the  streams  which  flow  through 

the  streets,  and  wliich  wetted  them  up  to  the  knee ;  they  called  them 
"  the  immortal  Rii?<^ian  troops."  Khokandiaus  seem,  however,  to  be  no 
strangers  to  a  manoeuvre  which  is  in  frequent  use  in  the  battles  afld 
other  military  movements  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  : — 

We  remarked  (says  M.  Nazarov)  that  as  tlie  soldiers  were  not  su&ciently  nuioeroas 
to  occupy  so  long  an  extent  of  street,  they  ran  through  the  back  streets,  aud  placed 
theinaelvea  jagnu  on  tho  route  tbnogh  which  we  wne  to  peaa. 

After  an  abandance  of  those  ceremonies  and  salutations  in  which 
monarchs  delight,  they  were  at  length  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

« 
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The  Prince  appeared  nbout  five -and -twenty  ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  glmwl  decorated 
with  golden  fringes  and  acorns.  Two  visers  led  me  by  the  anna  up  to  the  throne,  a 
lliird  opened  the  door.  I  then  dedied  to  kneel  down,  the  Amur  Vafi  Miuni  took 
the  letters  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  and  gave  them  to  the  v i sir  next  him  ;  he  then 
rose  from  the  throue,  and  itietclied  eot  hia  hand,  which  I  presied  giently  hetweeo  mme* 
as  is  the  custom. 

All  this  passed  in  the  most  proiouiid  siicnco,  and  it  was  iiot  till  M. 
Nazaiov  iiud  leachtd  tiie  door,  by  backward  steps,  that  the  prince 
asked  after  the  Emperor's  health,  &e,^There  were  present  at  this 
avdlence^  Ambassadors  from  Cliina»  Khiva,  Boakhara,  Samous,  and 
the  moantaiil  Persians. 

.  I  lemuked  (ttntM*  t^axaroT)  that  when  die  eight  lofde»  who  curmed  cfeeit  4^ 
presents,  paased  ttw  place  where  theee  Mnhoesadon  eat,  diey  aflbcted  to  totter  oader 

lh<^  Wfif^ht, 

On  our  return  fiom  the  audience  (cuuunaes  he)  through  the  double  liae  of 
soldiers,  eeTefal  horsemen  unnaed  themselves  with  whipping  our  Coeaecfce;  this 
Firipu]ar  piece  of  politeness  was  vcr\"  dis^ri  j;Tr(':!.ble  to  one  of  them,  who  tniriril  round 
and  gave  the  aegressor  such  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  that  he  knocked  him  oil  his 
hcHve.  Inetead  of  being  angry,  bis  comrades  laughed  heartily,  and  pnaied  the  vakmr 
of  the  CSoeMbdi.  Welmnit  afterwards  that  inthis  country  the  euaat  wiy  iarMoAiav 
to  acquire  reputation  as  >  wanior,  is  to  idBBaat  eim jhedj  he  meeti. 

TVo  days  after  this,  the  Cossacks  received  an  mtunation  that  they 

were  to  depart  in  three  days,  but  that  M.  Nazarov  was  to  stay  till 
spring,  when  he  could  return  with  the  caravan.  Having  retained  four 
Cofisacks  and  an  ouriednik,  M.  Nazarov  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of 
his  companions.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  dctaehinciit  hnd 
passed  the  territor)^  of  Khokand,  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  who  asked  him  what  satisfaction  he  meant  to  give  to  the 
parents  of  the  envoy  who  was  killed  in  Russia?  lie  then  gave  him 
his  choice  between  payment  of  the  sum  they  demanded  horn  the 
caravan,  change  of  religion,  or  a  gallefws.  The  second  condition  was 
accompanied  by  a  promise  of  three  of  the  most  beautiful  women,  and 
three  argamaks.*  Still  farther  to  induce  him  to  elioose  this  alternative, 
the  governor  showed  him  a  most  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  unveiled.  He, 
however^  teplied,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  money,  because  the  goods 
in  the  caravan  were  not  liis ;  that  he  would  not  lietray  his  religion  and 
his  sovereign  ;  and  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  which  he  knew  would 
soon  be  amply  avenm-d  by  the  Emperor.  Finding  him  proof  ag'ainst 
cither  threats  or  temptatioas,  the  e:overnmcnt  resolved  to  send  him  still 
farther  from  all  reach  of  succoiu',  and  took  measures  to  transport  him 
to  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  first  step  towards  this,  was  the  inviting 
hun  on  a  bunting  party  to  M ar^fbil&n,  where  the  Prince  annually  goes 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ehace.  Although  M .  Namrov  knew  this 
was  only  a  pretext,  he  dared  not  refuse.  After  two  days'  march,  he 
Teached  Marghilftn,  of  which  he  says : — 

TbfOoghout  thia  aandy  steppe  we  saw  very  populous  Tiltages;  the  inhabitants 
iqppeared  to  be  extremely  well  off,  and  to  want  nothing  that  can  make  their  existence 
happy ;  their  countenances  have  an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  content ;  they 
<|uietly  cukivafie  their  Tineyardn  and  fields,  weave  cotton,  and  breed  aUk^wonoa. 


•  The  fineet  breed  of  striped  horses  of  Turkestan,  for  w  hich  tlie  Bouklianans 
frequently  pay  loU  or  liOi)  iUla  or  ducatfi.  Xhey  sell  them  in  India  at  a  considerable 
profit. 
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Nothing  is  more  strildiig  than  the  author's  coutinaed  rcpresmta- 
tlotts  of  a  very  tldck  population,  combiDcd  with  abundance  of  the 
means  of  suhtjistence  and  even  of  enjoyment.  We  wish  he  had  been 
able  to  furnish  US  with  more  exact  data;  but  Uiis  was  hardiy  to  be 

exjxHied. 

Of  the  city  of  Marghilan,  he  says  :— 

I'hU  city  is  about  tliirty  versts  in  circumfcrcuce ;  it  18  not  fortified,  except  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Oriental  Mountain  Persians.  I'he  liooaes  are  hoilt  of  earth,  and  hate 
DO  wiudowi.  llie  ftreets  aro  narroiir,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  anti(iue  muaias 
»iul  j»ortico5,  many  of  which  are  in  a  very  tine  htylt*  of' nrt-^'i lecture.  In  the  centre 
of  the  city  18  an  open  temple,  in  the  interior  of  which  i»  plauied  a  Hag  of  red  silk,  tra- 
diUonmlly  reported  to  have  Mloafed  to  the  Pkdicblili  Itkttidir  ( AleniMwr  of  MaocdoQ). 
It  is  added  (contrary  to  all  historical  evidence)  that  he  died  in  these  steppes  on  his  re- 
turn  from  India,  and  was  buried  in  this  city.  On  the  accession  of  a  n(>\v  eovemor.this 
flag  is  borne  through  the  town  in  solemn  procession,  like  principal  uiauuntcturrs  of 
the  town  a»clfl<h<^  fold  and  aUvertVakettudotlMTiiiJienM  Thepeefile 
lead  a  pleasant,  trnnijuil  life  :  the  women  arc  pretty,  well  mad(  ,  ntid  fond  of  dress; 
they  were  very  much  pleased  with  our  cossacks,  aud  having  heard  that  they  were  of 
a  reli^on  different  Aom  tlieir  own,  they  uncovered  their  faces  in  talking  to  them. 
Thttf  ospressed  the  strongMt  apprabMioii  of  the  oiceUoiit  Russian  law  forinddte; 
)K)Iyganiy.  Tlip  co-surks  were  not  insensible  to  these  attentions  ;  \s  \wii  they  met  a 
woman  iu  the  struct  they  arranged  their  dress,  curled  their  long  mustachios  round 
their  fingers,  and  clanged  tbeir  sabres  against  the  grotmd  with  a  martial  air.*' 

TTp  was  next  conducted  to  Andudjan,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ven-its 
failher  towards  the  Chinese  frontier.  On  the  ri|?ht  of  the  road,  iu 
a  narrow  vaiiey  of  the  gieal  chain  oi  Kachkar-divau,  which  extends 
from  Cbiaa  to  Samarcaud,  they  were  shown  two  aiicieat  Btracturci), 
called,  Takht-i-SoaleimaiH-the  throne  of  Solomos»  much  resorted  to 
in  tlie  spring  by  pilgriius.  Andudjftn  struck  him  by  the  same  air  of  popu- 
lousness,  prosperity,  and  content,  which  we  liavc  so  frequently,  indeed 
so  invariably,  had  occasion  to  remark  with  wonder,  not  unmiud  with 
envy,  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  Khokaudian  territory.  There  are  a 
variety  of  leaser,  and  very  amusing  particulars,  in  which  these  towns 
differ;  but  in  these  must  essential  ones, they  all.,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, ajTrcc.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  the  Prince  of 
Khokand  has  a  large  preserve  of  game,  which  be  visits  every  winter 
with  a  large  retinue,  liut  we  liave  no  complaint  of  game-laws^  nor, 
as  he  takes  care  to  keep  a  sniBcieut  guard  around  it,  is  any  thing  said 
of  the  prevalence  of  poaching.  Probably  one  lord  of  the  manor  is  a 
less  nuisance  to  a  country  than  many.  1m.  Nazarov  next  came  to  Na- 
xnanghan>a  very  populous  town, garrisoned,  but  not  fortified;  remark* 
able  for  its  cotton  manufactories,  and  its  abundant  fruits.  It  carries  on 
commerce  with  the  ultra-montane  Kirgbises.  From  thence  to  Yana 
Koarjjan,  a  hundred  versta  farther,  the  road  lay  through  continued 
vi)l;jq-es,  meadows,  and  cultivated  lit  Ids.  This  little  town  is  governed 
by  it>  inhabitants.  Farther  on  tliey  came  to  a  wandering  tribe,  who 
inauuiaclurc  carpets  and  woollen  cloths,  and  fr(un  thence  reached  the 
city  of  Khokand  for  the  second  linn*,  iu  the  month  of  March,  1811. 
Here  M.  Nazarov  was  to  await  the  Prince's  answer  to  the  Bmperor'ji 
letter.   He  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  city. 

It  is  very  large  and  populous ;  there  are  not  less  than  four  hundred  mosques  ;  the 
ca»t!e  of  the  sovereiga  is  its  only  fcrtifiralion  ;  it  cotttams  numerous  Springs  ,  it  is  snr- 
ronnHcf!  on  nil  !-i'los  l>y  villages  niiA  cultivated  laud,  the  soil  is  impregnated  wifli  .-H't. 
The  bti&els  are  narrow  and  unpaved  i  the  houses  are  of  earth ;  three  buaais  Uvdt  of 
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■tone,  and  iitttated  in  Che  centre  of  the  town,  tve  dpen  far  eommrrce  three  times  a 
■week.  There  are  many  antique  remains  ;  near  the  castle  are  the  Prince's  vast  <tablf  p, 
built  of  brick.  The  ganiaon  is  twenty  thousand  strong.  The  cottoo  clotlis  manuiac- 
tured  ill  the  conntiy,  era  exchanged  m  Bonhhani,  for  iion  and  o(h«r  conmioditiea  Iroia 
Ru«da. 

M.  Naxarov  was  nUength  permitted  to  set  out  on  his  way  home,  but 
^8  not  allowed  guides.  His  first  halt  was  at  Unitupa,  a  town  which 
h  id  just  been  conquered  by  the  Prince  of  Khokand.  He  says  the  heat 
ill  these  regions,  and  towar<!=;  Bonkhara,  brconies  insupportable  in  the 
month  of  May.  In  MaK  li  voirctation  bursts  forth,  odoriferous 
flowers  of  every  colour  adorn  and  cover  the  earth,  and  in  throe 
months  not  a  trace  of  verdure  or  vegetation  remains — nothing  is  seeu 
but  sand.  After  journeying  a  day  and  a  iialf  farther,  they  reached 
Khodjand,  a  city  as  large  and  as  populous  as  Khokand,  and  nearly 
Tesembling  it  in  its  manufactures  and  in  the  habits  of  the  peoploj 
He  crossed  again  the  river  Syrdaria,  and  the  mountain  of  Kpdyr 
Tan.   After  a  most  terrific  passage,  he  says : —  , 

We  irere  enehantvd  with  ^  view  that  presented  itaelf  at  tiie  foot  of  this  moontaiii* 
The  eoontiy  was  covered  with  fruit>tve«&  of  v&rioiia  kinds  ;  braolia  tumbled  among  the 
rocks,  and  winding  tlirough  plains  carpeted  with  beautiful  flowers,  met  axid  formetl  the 
rivers  Tchirtchik,  andTangar,  the  former  of  which  flows  to  i  achkend,  the  latter  to 
Kenram  and  Fichket*  near  which  town  we  halted.  The  land  ia  cinyett  hot  very,  fer- 
tile ;  the  wheat  had  abeady  attained  half  its  hdght,  thoagh  it  wae  only  the  uonOi  of 
March. 

Following  a  road  which  lay  through  beautiful  and  fertile  villages, 

he  arrived  at  Tachkend. 

Tachkend  is  built  in  a  valley,  and  ronsist«i  of  about  twenty  thousand  houses.  It  is 
sorroundcd  by  a  high  brick  wall  of  fifteen  versts  in  exteut,  and  has  twelve  gates. 
Within  this  wall  are  Tineyards  and  gardens.  The  water  of  the  Tchirtchik  is  branght 
by  canals  to  numerous  fountains  dispersed  throughout  the  city.  Every  house  has  a 
basin,  or  fmiall  canal,  in  its  court,  where  the  women  fetch  water  and  wash  their  Hneo. 
In  these  the  inhabitants  bathe,  aud  amuse  tlkemselveB  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
mentfl.  TlienuMqQeahaveno  roofs ;  there  ara  a  great  number  of  old  deserted  lemplea, 
Sarmounted  with  antique  cupolas,    T'lfre  is  a  garrison  often  thousand  men. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  Augxist,  181 -i,  (says  our  author,)  arrived  the  envoys  from 
Khokand,  bringing  the  answer  for  the  Emperor,  my  sovereign.  I  iauM^ately  set 
out,  with  aneteortof  two  hnndred  Khotandian  aoldieray.taUng  the  same  road  by  which 
I  had  come. 

It  appears  as  if  the  real  object  of  the  sovereigns  of  Khokand,  in 
-compelling  M.  Nazarov  to  take  this  route,  was  to  make  him  acquainted 
witli  the  extent  of  his  possession'?,  Rince  he  traversed  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  territory,  iiRluding  the  recent  conquests. 

At  Mount  Karastan,  on  tlio  Kirghis  frontier,  their  escort  left 
them  and  returned  to  Khnkinid.  They  were  thus  exposed  to  several 
attacks  from  those  wuadering  hordes,  but  repulsed  them  all.  Among  the 
Kirghises  of  the  Baitemeck  tribe,  they  were  detained  two  days  by  the 
first  fall  of  snow;  tbiswasin  the  beginning  of  October.  Hastening  their 
march  at  this  signal  of  approaching  winter,  the  whole  party  arrived 
at  the  fortress  of  Petropavlosk,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1814,  In 
health  and  safety. 

I  owe  it  (eooclndea  oar  anther)  to  the  coiaacha  who  oompooed  my  escott,  (naming 

them,")  to  bear  testimony  to  the  patience  with  wliich  they  endured  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  thir8t,  and  erery  privation.  Common  danger  formM  so  strong  a  bond  between  men, 
that  I  cauuot  look  upon  the»e  cossacks  but  as  brothers. 
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The  eztKnely  iDteresting  narrative  of  which  we  have  here  givea  & 
canory  view,  forms  about  half  the  Journal  before  us.  The  remninder 
consists  of  iTPOf^raphical  and  historical  notices  concerning  the  countries 
M.  Nazarov  traversed,  traTif5lated  from  the  great  geoji^raphical  work 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  called  Thai  thsing  y  thoung  tvhi, (for  wiiich 
iVIr.  Klaproth  says  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Watson,  a  learned  Euglisb- 
inan  now  residing  at  Naples,)  and  of  Remarks  on  the  Nations,  inha- 
hiting  the  Chinese  firontier,  the  Tartars,  Seiouts,  and  Mongols.  Col-, 
lected  from  1772  to  17^1  >  by  Jegor  Pesterev. 

Our  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  us  to  enter  nfiOB  the  consi- 
deration  of  these  curious  and  important  documents,  to  which,  however, 
we  shall  hope  to  revert.  They  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  distinct 
notice:  and  if  our  readers  have  a  hundredth  part  of  our  affection  for 
the  names  of  Saraarcand,  Boukhara,  and  other  of  the  scenes  of  the 
captivating  Ara!)ian  Stories,  they  will  tha^ik  us  for  transporting  tlieia 
back  to  the  East  onee  a  month.  To  those  who  scorn  such  associatioiih, 
the  actual  condition  of  those  regions,  so  long  peopled  but  so  little 
known,  the  state  of  society  and  manners  to  be  found  in  them,  must 
he  full  of  interest.  We  cannot  conclude  without  heartily  wishing 
success  to  Mr.  Klaproth,  and  assuring  him  that  we  shall  expect  his 
next  number  with  great  pleasure.  The  hook  is  dedicated  to  Sir  J. 
Maloohn. 


POETICAL  JiiSTRESS. 

A  POET  once  within  his  attic  hid, 

The  Muse*s  seat — to  him,  at  least,  no  other ; 
But  wliile  he  occupied  the  one  he  did, 

The  Nine  had  cunning  been  to  find  another ; 
Unless  they  squatted  on  the  naked  ground^ 
And  form'd  a  sort  of  social  circle  round. 

But  still  there  was  a  table  and  a  bed ; 

The  latter  served  as  <^  bed  and  board"  together ; 

And  for  the  former,  little  can  be  said 

In  its  beiialf, — 'twas  even  doubtful,  whether 
'Twould  bear  a  poet  in  its  present  state, 
Altho'  a  most  decidedly  "  light  weight." 

Indeed,  to  trv  it  were  an  insane  action — 

'Twas  hardly  safe  to  trust  one's  elbows  on  it ; 

Yet  thus  Rush  sat  in  beautiful  abstraction. 
Poring  and  boring  o'er  a  snoring  sonnet. 

A  rush-light  in  a  bottle  stuff 'd  with  paper. 

Performed  the  ofllce  of  his    midnight  taper." 
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A  t€a-^)ot,  which  might  once  have  had  a  spout, 
Stood  firtezing  ou  the  hob ;  for,  know,  the  fire 

Within  his  head  had  let  the  other  oat ; 
Or  perhapa— bat  no !  what  heeds  it  to  eiiqaire  I 

On  (able  was  his  cup,  antique  as  Chaucer, 

WMph  long  had  mouru'd     ita  departed  aaocer. 

Urn  earpet  waxm'd  hit  floor ;  bat  there  were  reasons 

Besides  those  e#  necessitate  built ; 
For  Rash  bad  really  OQe»  bat,  with  the  seasons. 

It  wag  a  carpet,  or  it  was  a  quilt ; 
Just  as  the  Farhenheit  one's  eye  might  harp  at, 
A  quilt  at  fifty— fifty-one^a  carpet. 

No  ornaments  his  white-wasVd  walls  adorn, 
Save  a  smnll  picture  of  "  Expirins^  Merit/' 

Which  RefMii'd  to  typify  his  own  forlorn 
Uupitieil  pill  tion  ;  and  liis  jaded  spirit 

Would  Ridt'l(>nt{  t(Iaii('r'  upon  the  MS.  heap 

Of  genius  in  oblivion — iiope  s^id — ^slecp ! 

Without  Ills  coat ;  and,  at  the  very  most, 
Three  quarters  only  of  a  small  sized  shirt ; 

Small-cloaths  whicli  iong  liad  "  given  up  tlie  ghost^" 
Bat  kept  in  skeleton  by  patch  and  dirt ; 

Stockings,  by  whieh  his  toes  disdaiu'd  control^ 

And  shoes^  like  he  Umself^with  worn  out  soui. 

Bat  thus  Rush  sat ;  and  as  it  was  his  fate 
But  seldom  to  he  blessed  with  letter<-back8y ' 

Paper  was  eearce   cash  scareei^— eo  a' slate 
Caught  the  first  dictates— as  his  iniad  he  racks. 

From  its  distorted  visions this  dtsplaytf 

The  **  art  of  makiag  poetry"— aow  a  days.  ' 

His  labours  went  on  flewiBgly<^4he  Nine 

Smil'd  on  his  prowess ;  or,  perhaps,  only  eight ; 
For,  most  unluckily,  the  closing  line 

Wrought  to  distractioTi's  very  verge,  his  pate  ; 
But  one  short  simile  he  strove  to  meet, 
And  would  have  giv'n  his  head  for  two  small  feet. 

"  Thus  drrp-pypd  thought  upon  his  dark  hroro  sat, 
Like  fhn  .Slid  presage  of*' — ^what  could  he  say? 

He  ran  the  alphabet — At,  Bat,  Cat,  Dat, 
And  strain'd  a  simile  in  every  way; 

Twisting  his  thought  lit  anguish  for  impiovci^ents, 

Ga:ve  to  hb  frame  a  hundred  diff'rent  movements. 
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.  He  vubb*d,  and  wrote  again ;  and  rublTd  and  wrote ; 

And  bit  his  nails ;  and  pull'd  his  uucomb'd  hair  ; 
Stared  full  ten  minutes  on  his  prostrate  coat ; 

Then  cast  liis  pencil  down  in  wild  despair; 
And  might  have  done^  God  knows  what  foolish  thing, 
Bnt  jnst  that  moment  hearing  the  hell  ring.— 

He  traced  the  footsteps  one  hy  one  ap  stairs; ' 
And  when  they  pass'd  the  second  landing  place, 
.  And  still  he  heard  them  monnt,  his  loolc  declares 

It  was  almost  an  isolated  case; 
And  yet,  in  fact,  he  scarcely  seem'd  to  know  it. 
So  much  .the  man  was  merged  into  the  poet.  . 

A  knock  ! — no  answer,  yet  distinctly  heard;  . 

But  still  the  jingle  of  the  wanted  rh3fme 
Absorb'd  his  iiiiiifl : — a  second,  and — -a  tlnnV 

"  Como  in,  come  in?"  he  cries  in  hurried  lime. 
As  tho*  he  merely  wish'd  to  rid  the  noise. 
That  all  his  airy  wandering  .destroys. 

To  all  tho  outward  world  w;is  Rush  so  callous, 
•  He  !<n/\l  ujwn  the  being,  who  forthwith  euter'd  ; 
And  tho'  lie  seeni'd  a  herald  from  the  gallows. 

It  made  no  odds  to  him ;  he  even  veutur'd 
To  take  Us  slate  and    catch  at  an  idea," 
.  Far,  very  &r  ittdeed^  from  who  was  near! . 

**  Is  your  name  Rush,  Sir  f' — After  a  long  pause. 

Again—'*  your  pardon,  Sir,  is  your  name  Bush  V* 
No  answer  still — ^<  I  wish  you*d  say,  because ! 

Pre  other  hns'ness,  Sir,  and  Tants  to  hnish.'* 
All  silent !— Then  I  must  acqnalnt  yon  that ' 
**  r?e  got  for  yon  a  sort  of— -latitat !" . 
✓ 

A  whatr--4n  sodden  eztacy-><< a  what!*' 

^  A  latitat.  Sir  V*  »  Pmy  mr  iriend  he  seated ; 
**  Thaf  s  just  the  thing  I  wanted.'^-^iQripe  could  not 

Unriddle  it  at  all. — Rush  then  repeated — 
"  Thus  deep-eycff  thought  upon  his  darkirowsatf 

Like  the  ^ad  pregage  of—it  kUitai  V*  ,  . 

His  joy  and  gratitude  in'aceents  break, 

That  far  outrun  his  means  contracted  bound ; 
So  muchobliged"—"  his  thanks"— "  what  would  be  take?" 
Cried  Gripe,  significantly  eyeing  round, 
"Why,  as  for  that,  Sir,  in  my  present  view, 
Td  rather  not  take  any  thing — but  you !" 
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No.  IV, 

FrxDiNG  that  we  had  money,  the  provost-martial  soon  laid  aside 
his  ferocious  looks,  and  assuming  a  familiar  tone,  said:  "  You  may 
be  assure il  of  it,  comrade,  I  shall  send  off  a  young  man  directly, 
who  will  be  back  in  throe  hours.  Meantime,  if  you  want  any  thing, 
tell  me.*'  Wc.  instantly  gave  liiiu  money  to  procure  us  a  breakfast, 
wherewith  to  dispel  the  thoughts  inspired  by  our  condition.  We 
aflked  him  what  people  said  of  us.  Bat  yomr  hieakfast  heartily/* 
replied  he,  and  never  mind  what  people  say."  I  then  said  to  the 
pfomt-martial,  langhing,  Do  you  think  we  don't  know  what  they 
flay  f  I  am  sure  every  body  talks  of  us  as  if  in  two  or  three  days 
we  were  to  be  shot ;  and  do  you  think,  for  that  reason,  we  will  not 
eat  our  breakfast  ?  You  are  mistaken."  The  sergeant,  admiring  our 
ronra<re,  wont  to  do  our  errand.  In  ashort  time  the  door  opened,  and  he 
r*'t limed  laden  with  wine.  In  aiuly.ham,  and  bread,  and  told  us  he  had 
sent  a  man  with  orders  to  theotficer  on  guard  to  deliver  our  knapsacks. 
We  invited  the  pio\  ost  to  join  us,  but  he  refused, saying,  that  our  olFeuce 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  even  forbidden  to  speak  with  us  until  we  had 
been  examined,  and  that  he  had  taken  ii]>on  himself, without  permission, 
to  procure  us  refreshment,  which  he  hoped  we  would  not  mention  to 
any  one  living.  I  pereelved  that  the  provost  said  this  that  he  might 
maike  a  greater  profit  by  his  services.  We  began  to  eat  very  eagerly, 
Itut  after  a  few  mouthfuls  we  lost  all  appetite.  My  companion  was 
more  cast  down  than  any  of  us ;  he  could  not  rally  his  spirits  and 
get  above  his  adverse  fortune  ;  his  thoufjhts  cdntinually  reverted  to 
Brest,  and  he  said  to  :  "  Those  ^ro  the  oonsoquences  of  yotir  do- 
Hcacy."  I  encouraged  him,  hy  rej»resenting  that  the  Governor  \vas  a 
just  man,  and  would  not,  T  believed,  see  us  fall  innocent  victims  to 
the  vengeance  of  General  Bout6. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  provost^artial  brought  us  our 
knapsacks,  and  we  very  cheerfully  changed  our  clothes ;  after  which 
we  told  him  we  were  ready  to  go  and  be  examined.  He  came  at  the 
hour  appointed,  and  led  us  K>rth;  there  was  a  guard  of  twelve 
soldiers,  with  a  corporal  and  a  sergeant;  we  were  placed  in  the 
midst,  and  marched  to  the  house  of  General  Roland.  I,  being  a 
corporal,  was  first  put  on  my  examination.  After  tho  ii«iml  questions 
concerning  my  name,  my  country,  I  was  asked  why  I  hnd  chospn 
to  desert,  and  whitlicr  I  wished  to  go?  I  answered,  that  being 
weary  of  this  way  of  life,  and  thinking  it  unjust  that  foreigners 
should  be  detained,  1  had  determined  to  desert,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  Coultinent  and  repairing  to  Paris,  where  I  intended  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whom  I  had  already 
served  for  the  space  of  eight  years.  They  enquired  why  we  had 
direoted  our  coarse  towards  the  Efiglish  cruisers,  and  not  towards 
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th(*  Continent.  I  replied,  that  were  unused  to  the  sea,  and  had 
trusted  to  fortune.  After  inauy  other  questions,  which  it  seems  need- 
less to  repeat,  they  made  me  stgn  my  examination;  J  then  came 
away,  and  my  companion  was  called  in.  I  could  not  ima^ne  why 
they  detained  him  so  long.  I  had  been  dismissed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  an  hour  had  already  elapsed  since  they  hegan  with  him;  I  was 
fearful  that  a  pnnir  hud  sAzcd  him,  and  that  without  heing  con- 
scious of  if,  he  hud  revealed  all  our  projects.  At  lonfrth  I  9^\v  liim 
come  out,  and  one  of  the  Parisians  took  his  turn  to  be  examined.  I 
a^ked  lam  why  he  had  hern  koyit  such  a  time  :  and  he  said,  they  had 
(juestioned  him  respecting  his  rL'snhMicp  in  Knglancl,  and  whether  he 
hnd  been  in  the  English  service.  He  told  me,  that  in  his  answers  he 
had  adhered  strictly  to  the  truth,  showiii;^  hy  his  papers  that  he  bad 
remained  but  a  short  time  in  London.  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
1^  had  conducted  himself  eo  well.  The  Parisian  shortly  afterwards 
came  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  who  was  not  long  de- 
tained. 

All  four  of  us  bavin!?  now  been  examined,  we  were  talcen  befove 

the  ( it'neral,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  advanced  in  years.  He  was 
of  low  stature,  and  rather  fat;  lie  had  no  great  capacity;  nor  rrrii  I 
conjoctnre  for  what  rea^^on,  or  thronsfh  what  merits,  he  had  heeti 
raised  to  the  rank  of  tii  ihthI  ;  hut  I  think,  tlmt  duvinu  the  Uevolutiou 
of  17^-,  he  attained  that  distinction  without  having  deserved  it. 
This  we  had  already  gathered  from  report ;  and  we  now  inferred  as 
ranch  from  the  discourse  he  held  with  us,  which  had  neither  beginning 
nor  end :  all  that  we  clearly  understood  was,  that  in  three  days  it 
would  be  all  over  with  us,  as  a  commission  would  be  appointed  for 
our  trial;  that  it  grieved  him  to  announce  our  destiny,  which,  how- 
ever, was  inevitable.  I  then  said  to  him  :  **  General,  if  the  Commis- 
sion be  impartial,  and  be  disposed  to  do  us  ju<?tice,  we  shall  not  suiTer 
death."  "  And  do  you  think,"  replied  he,  "  that  your  death  ^vould 
he  nt  all  ii*^'  ee;ihlo  to  nie  ? — No,  I  only  wisli  to  pive  an  example  to 
the  trooiH  on  the  islatid,  that  they  may  henceforward  faithfnlly  serve 
the  Emperor  Nu|)oleon,"  Seeing  that  all  observations  we  could  make 
to  him  were  only  so  much  waste  of  breath,  we  held  our  peace.  The 
General  continued  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  on  the  same  topic,  aud  at 
length  told  us  to  choose  a  defender  in  whom  wo  could  confide,  a|id 
endure  our  lot  with  patience,  being  conscious  that  we  deserved  it. 

We  went  out,  aad  were  taken  back  to  prison.  We  asked  for 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  aud  a  light  to  write  by ;  which  were  punctually 
provided  for  us  by  tlie  provost-martial,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money.  I  instantly  wrote  a  letter  tf)  our  coinmaudant,  desiring  him 
to  procure  a  defender  worthy  of  our  contidence,  and  send  him  to  ns 
tliat  we  mif;lit  ffive  him  liis  instructions ;  in  conclusion,  I  hegged  to 
reeomrnend  our  case  to  his  protection,  feeling  assured  that  he  would 
interest  himself  on  behalf  of  four  innocent  victims.  Towards 
evening  came,  a  lieutenant  of  the  67th  regiment,  to  say  that  he  was 
ready  to  undertake  our  defence.  We  found,  in.  t^e  course  of  con- 
yersation,  that  he  was  a  man  of  talent;  and  when  we  had  talked 
for  some  time,  he  said :  "  Well,  my  friends,  in  regard  to  the  afiiur* 
though  I  am  convinced  of  your  innocence,  yet  in  the  eyes  of  our 
superiors,  aud  of  justice,  yon  appear  guilty :  1  shall,  however,  use 
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iny  utmost  cfTorts ;  the  commandant  has  already  told  me  the  whole, 
but  it  will  1)0  better  for  my  romplcte  information  that  you  should  relate 
it  to  me  in  detail."  \  accordinjly  rocountcd  to  him  all  the  parti- 
culars, my  companion  hoi !i<_;  unable  to  say  a  word.  Haviug  possessed 
himself  of  the  whole  case,  lie  said  to  us:  "  My  friends,  be  of  good 
cheer ;  in  case  you  are  condemned,  we  will  employ  all  available 
means  with  the  Goveraor  to  procure  yoa  an  appeal,  therefore,  do  not 
despair.**  I  eald  to  him :  <^  I  am  i^tlly  reaigued  to  the  worst ; '  a  bottle 
of  brandy  to  each  man,  with  which  we  are  already  furnished,  will 
relieve  us  from  all  fear.*'  Our  defender  went  his  way^  and  we  were 
left  to  our  reflections. 

Although  I  affected  high  spirits,  I  was  unable  to  dii^cst  the  food  I 
took.  Four  days  passed  away  without  anything  beincr  rommiinicated 
to  us.  At  length  we  were  informed,  that  on  tho  l  'l!(iwiiig  day  at 
eleven,  the  Commission  would  assemble :  wo  asked,  wiiy  four  days 
had  been  sufierod  to  elapse,  and  were  told,  that  they  had  beeu 
occupied  iu  preparing  the  process,  liefore  we  went  to  our  trial,  we 
breakfasted  With  some  little  appetite ;  I  exhorted  my  .companioxi£(  to 
be  firm  and  bold,  dnce  if  we  were  condemned  we  should  have  nothing 
to  fear,  as  the  Governor  would  never  sign  the  sentence .  of  *  death* 
Though  I  exerted  'myself  t6  inspire  the  rest  with  courage,  yet  T 
inwardly  ti  ombled.  We  were  taken  before  the  Commission,  through 
an  assemblage,  I  might  almost  say,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Belleisle, 
some  attracted  by  curiosity,  others  by  compassion,  for  I  heard  those 
behind  me  exclaiming  :  "  What  a  pity  these  four  youths  should  die 
without  having  committed  any  crime  !  ** 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  a  colonel,  a  chef-de-bataillon,  a 
captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  sub-lieutenant.  The  captain  advocate 
had  a  physiognomy  which  I  did  not  at  all  like.  The^President  put 
the  usual  interrogatories'  concerning  name,  country,  &c.  to  all  of  us ; 
then  the  sentry  who  had  been  on  guard  was  called  to  give  evidence. 
He  was  asked  by  the  President  why  he  had  not  been  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  him,  exercising:  his  proper  duty  of  watching  the  coast. 
He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  walked  only  ten  paces  from 
his  post,  being  prohibited  from  going  to  a  greater  distance,  and  tbfit 
the  station  reqaired  two  persona  on  duty,  one  for  the  fort  and  another 
for  the  coast,  which  was  rather  remote.  The  President  gave  the 
soldier  a  look  expressing  satisfaction  with  his  answer,  and  discharged 
liim.  He  then  called  upon  our  defender  to  enter  upon  his  function ; 
and  I  cannot  but  admit  tliat  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  demonstrate 
in  what  way  we  had  been  compelled  to  act  as  we  had  done  ;^  he  spok^ 
with  such  energy  and  fire,  that  at  the  dose  of  his  address,  the  auditory 
uttered  expressions  of  applause,  anid  clapped  their  handis.-  The  Pre- 
sident enquired  of  us  if  we  had  any  thing  to  adduce  in  our  own  deftmce. 
I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  said :  "  I  think  that  if  each  of  us  were  to 
begin  and  defend  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  to  adduce  more  or 
less  than  v,  [iat  ]m'^  been  said  bv  our  defender.  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that,  aitliougii  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  this  Commission,  we  may 
seem  j^uilty,  yet,  on  tracing  the  gailt  to  its  right  source,  it  would  be 
found  to  change  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world."  Then 
the  captain-advocate  made  bis  harangue,  demanding  that  the  Com- 
mlisioB  should  award  the  penalty  of  deathi  The  President  enquired 
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if  any  of  us  had  any  thing  more  to  add  ;  we  all  said,  "  No."  Wc  wero 
then  taken  into  an  adjoining  rooin,  and  the  Coiumission,  ordering  all 
strangers  to  withdraw,  began  to  deliberate  on  our  sentence.  Our  de- 
fender joiaed  us,  and  exhorted  ut  not  to  Ve  alamied;  if  we  foend  ov* 
■elves  condemned  to  death  we  had  our  right  of  appeal ;  and  he  well 
Imew  ttuii  the  Ooveraor  was  in  onr  fikvonr.  In  the  coone  of  a  short 
time  we  were  recalled,  and  the  President  read  as  a;  paper,  im* 
porting  that  the  Commlaiion  had  found  us  guilty,  and  condmned  as 
to  sufer  death.  My  companion  and  the  two  Parisians  chanpred 
colour.  T  wa^i  almost  certain  thfit  thn  Governor  would  lend  us  his 
assistiitice.  The  whole  auditory  pitied  us, and  vented  imprecations  on 
the  ConimissioD.  I  agaiu  rose,  aud  said :  "  Mr.  President,  we  dt  inand 
that  the  appeal  be  allowed  us."  The  President  replied :  "  That  de- 
pends on  the  Governor  to  grant  it  or  not,  as  he  shall  tliink  fit/'  We 
were  once  mote  kd  hack  to  our  prison. 

My  companioa  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  could  scarcdy  walk. 
We  had  hardly  heen  retvrasd  half  an  hoar  when  we  were  visited  hy  the 
fliwfleift  of  the  garrison.  We  shuddered  at  seeing  him.  I  said  to 
Mm:  '^Sir^  what  are  your  commands  I  Here  h  no  one  disposed  for 
confession ;  we  do  not  like  so  ill  an  omen."  The  chaplain  replied : 
**  My  friends,  I  am  romo^  for  your  good  :  T  understand  thnt  yon.  Sir, 
are  an  Italian;  I  have  heen  a  Ion ir  time  in  ftaly,  where  1  received 
many  attentions ;  therefore,  I  can  do  no  less  than  requite  them  by  en- 
(lea\  During  to  be  of  service  to  you.  Though  I  have  no  longer  the  in- 
fluence that  I  possessed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVIII.,  yet  the  Governor 
has  testified  some  friendship  for  me ;  hence  I  hope  that  on  speakipg 
to.  him  in  your  favonr,  he  will  nol  refase  to  aooept  your  appeal.  I 
theiafore  thought  proper  to  come  hither  firsts  to  reassure  yon  and 
traa^aillize  yonr  minds."  Perceiving  the  ehaplain  to  be  endowed 
with  good  fiBelingfl,  I  thanked  .him  for  his  attention  to  me  and  mf 
eampanions,  assuring  him  of  our  eternal  gratltnda*  When  he  was 
gone,  I  said  to  my  fellow-prisoners :  "  I  never  thought  that  a  priest 
could  be  capable  of  a  izood  action :  yet  amon^  a  great  number  there 
may  possibly  be  some  iiuit,  inspite  oi'  an  uni>ropitious season."  Next 
day  the  chaplain  returned,  in  company  witli  our  defender,  and  joyfully 
assured  us  that  the  Governor  had  granted  the  appeal ;  "  And  I  thick," 
he  added,  that  he  himself  will  be  disposed  to  commute  your  sen- 
tem  to  impriaomtteat  When  I  went  to  Hm  Oovmor/'  he  eontimaed^ 
I  found  die  eommandaat  interceding  lor.  you,  luid  I  did  not.fdl  to 
do  my  duty.  The  Oovemor  said  to  os;  '  Iai  you  think  Ijwoald  ha^o 
had  them  all  four  put  to  death!  Had  there  heen  ofdy  tbe  t^vo  Pa* 
litians  they.should  certainly  have  suffered ;  for  they  are  guUiy«  be« 
cause  they  enlisted.  Bnt  as  for  the  Italian  and  his  companion,  whoj 
I  am  well  assured,  never  had  any  intention  of  enlisting^  I  should 
never  have  allowed  them  to  be  executed ;  hut  as  they  are  all  four 
together,  and  as  (between  ourselves)  the  two  Parisians  enlisted  under 
the  assurance  of  cfoing  to  America,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  now 
remain  soldiers  in  France,  without  a  hope  of  efiectlng  their  voyage, 
I  cannot  thinlLtliemi^holly  .in  th^  w»»ng.  Go  directly,  and  assam 
them  concecaiog  tiwir  iate;  and  tell  them  they  haw  to  do  with  a  jost 
am.'  In  eomiog  to  your  pcispn/'  added  the  chapUdn,  ^-I.  met  uiHi 
jDoaa.  defender,  who  had  heen  sent  hy  the .  eommaiidaBt>  and  «t 
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determined  to  be  tli^  joint  harbingers  of  this  consoling  news."  I 
cannot  describe  the  thanks  whirh  we  all  four  poured  forth  \ij)on  our 
preservers.  We  desired  the  <  haphuD  to  return  to  the  Governor,  and 
express  to  him  our  most  fervent  at tachmeut^  which  we  should  ever 
cherish  towards  him. 

Shortly  after  they  were  gone,  came  the  proVost-martial,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  grace  that  had  been  extended  towards  us.  With  a 
look  of  solemn  griefs  he  said:  "  If  the  Qoremor  elunild  not  allow  yoor 
appeal,  and  you  should  haye  to  undergo  your  sentence,  I  beg  you  will 
not  forget  to  leave  me  eomethisg,  as  I  have  a  wifb  tod  six  ehildren." 
We  all  began  to  laugh  among  ourselves  on  hearing  1dm  talk  in  this 
strain  in  the  belief  that  we  might  make  him  our  executor.  I  said 
that  ere  we  died  we  should  remember  him  and  his  family  in  our  will ; 
mrnntime  we  dofirod  him  to  procure  us  some  wine,  brandy,  and 
victuals,  that  we  might  perfomt  that  important  act  with  Ix  t  oming 
spiiit.  The  provost  instantly  brought  us  refreshments,  together  with 
writing  materials,  thinking  that  we  really  meant  to  settle  all  our 
worldly  affairs.  When  he  saw  us  all  laugh  and  begiu  to  eat  heartily, 
he  was  quite  astonished,  and  conld  not  at  all  gaess  the  reason  of  our 
mirth ;  bat  as  we  continued  to  eat,  and  maniftsted  no  intention  tt> 
write  down  our  testamentary  dispositions,  he  left  us. 

Four  days  afterwards  our  defender  came  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  us  that  the  General  had  called  together  another  €ominisSioii| 
had  annulled  the  sentence  of  death  ;  and  had  doomed  us  to  a  moirth's 
imprisonment  in  a  worpe  dungeon  than  th;it  which  we  then  occupied. 
He  exhorted  ns  to  endure  this  confinement  paficntly,  in  the  assurnnce 
that  if  tlie  Governor  might  have  acted  as  lie  cIk  sc  In^  would  have  set 
us  at  liberty;  but  then  what  would  have  been  said  by  the  garrison? 
**  I  can  assure  you,"  he  added,  "  that  it  gave  his  Excellency  much 
pain  to  sign  this  second  sentence.^'  In  the  evening  came  the  provost* 
martial  with  a  look  of  chserfnl  alacrity  and  said :  **  You  must  think  no 
more  of  dying,  hot  you  are  to  move  to  other  quartera.''  We  were 
certain  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  favour  extended  to  us,  having  hoped 
to  become  master  of  all  we  possessed.  We  were  taken  into  a  deepef 
dungeon,  which  received  only  a  faint  gleam  of  light  through  a  mere 
loophole.  There  were  some  tressels  absolutely  bathed  with  damp, 
and  with  water  that  flowed  under  them.  By  inf^ans  of  money  we  pro- 
cnred  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  and  accommodated  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could,  quite  certain,  however,  that  in  a  few  days  we 
should  fall  fiick  from  the  excessive  humidity.  Though  we  took  co- 
pious draughts  of  braudy,  and  ate  very  heartily,  we  felt  the  damp 
penetrate  to  our  very  Mmes,  and  in  eight  days  my  cdmpanion  was 
attacked  with  fever,  and  his  Umhe  began  to  swelL  The  doctor  heing 
called  in,  immediately  decided  on  sending  him  to  tlie  hospital.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  leave  us,  but  we  assured  him  that  in  a  few  day#  wa- 
should  have  to  join  bim.  In  fact,  not  a  week  liad  elapsed  ere  one 
after  the  other  had  fallen  sick,  and  we  were  all  carried  to  thehospitd. 
My  companion,  already  convnlc^cent,  rejoiced  in  our  illness,  hwnnse 
it  had  delivered  us  from  that  detestable  dungeon.  The  tWo  Parisians 
recovered  first,  and  were  sent  to  the  battalion.  We  found  oursf/lves 
so  Jiiiich  iK'tter  off  in  the  hospital  than  at  the  fort,  that  we  persuaded 
our  medical  friend  to  pruUTtct  ihc  term  oi  our  present  abode  as  much 
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as  posaihic.  We  lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  of  dnanliness, 
while,  hy  means  of  a  little  money,  which  we  disborsedy  all  the  little 
comforts  that  we  coTild  wi^^h  for  were  supplied. 

One  mornincf  the  (hx  lor  came,  and  told  us  that  Napoleon  had  ah- 
dicatcd,  and  that  Louis  XVIll.  had  returned  to  the  tlirone.  The 
first  time  tliat  Napoleon  lost  his  kingdom  I  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed ;  the  second  time,  (sach,  I  mast  confess,  wa9  my  weakness 
and  inconstancy^  I  was  supremely  satisfied,  for  I  regained  my  liberty. 
In  three  days,  affairs  having  been  re^tablished  on  the  former  system^ 
vee  waited  lipon  tlu^  Governor  to  thank  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  to  reipiest  that  he  would  give  orders  for  our  release.  The  old  man 
welcomed  us  like  a  father,  and  tohl  us  we  were  hoth  on  equal  terms: 
"  You,**  said  he  to  me,  "  as  an  Italian,  are  now  free  ;  and  in  rej^ard  to 
your  friend,  I  shall  have  to  write  to  Paris,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of 
receiving  a  favourable  answer,"  We  entreated  the  General  to  let  luy 
companion  remain  at  the  hospital,  as  he  was  yet  completely  re- 
covered. 1  telurucd  to  my  former  lodgings,  threw  off  my  military 
dress,  and  put  on  my  own  clothes.  The  GoTemor  gave  me  my  dis- 
charge, ana  a  passport,  available  whenever  I  chose  to  go.  I  went  to 
thank  the  commandant,  who  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  he  fell  on  my 
neck,ntteringamnltitude  of  congratulations  on  seeing  me  again.  As 
onr  conversation  gradually  digressed  to  indifferent  topics,  he  informed 
me  that  a  Portuguese  vessel  had  been  taken.  Her  commander,  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  nnviirntion  of  these  seas,  had  t  ikcn  a  pilot 
on  board  from  an  islet  near  lielleisle.  This  pilot  approached  the 
island  ;  the  fort?,  seeing  a  strange  ship  near  at  hand,  and  apprehending 
some  treachery,  fired  upon  her — the  vessel  hoisted  the  Portuguese 
flag.  A  lieutenant,  who  was  in  one  of  the  'forts  nearest  to  her, 
Ofdered  her  to  strike ;  she  refused,  and  carrying  all  sail,  stood  out 
for  the  open  sea ;  another  shot  was  fired  from  the  fort,  which  carried 
away  one  of  her  masts;  and  being  then  compelled  to  lay  to,  she 
struck  her  flag,  and  the  captain  came  ashore  in  his  launch.  He  was 
taken  before  the  Governor,  who,  after  inspecting  his  papers,  claimed 
him  as  a  prisoner,  because  Napoleon  being  again  in  France,  and 
Spain,  Portn2;al,  and  En;iland  being  lio<f  ile  to  his  government,  all  ships 
belonging  to  tliose  nations  must  be  dctaiiu  d.  The  vessel  was  tliere* 
fore  brought  into  port,  and  information  immediately  sent  to  Paris. 

The  Governor  told  me  that  there  were  two  Florentine  ladies  on 
board  the  ship,  who  excited  his  curiosity  and  interest  l)y  liit* ir  elegant 
and'  accomplished  manners,  and  by  the  air  of  deep  dejection  which 
distinguished  one  of  them.  He  promised  to  introduce  me  to  them, 
■  and  remarked,  that  they  would  probably  be  more  communicative  to 
a  countryman  than  to  himself.  In  this  he  was  not  mistaken.  Their 
story  is  so  romantic,  that  I  think  my  readers  will  not  be  displea^d 
with  a  brief  recital  of  it. 

Tiiey  were  the  orphan  daughters  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Florence, 
and  as  they  lived  splendidly,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany, the  yonng  (  onnt  Palmella,  who  was  then  on  his  travels  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  at  their  house,  and  conceived  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  wlio  was  no  less  attracted  by  his 
noble  and  engaging  qualities.  She  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  his 
offers  of  mahiage,  from  the  fear  that  his  family  would  object  to  hia 
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conpecting  himself  with  ti  woman  of  inferior  rank.  Ho,  however, 
wrote  to  his  mother  (his  only  surviving  parent)  such  a  letter  as  quiet- 
ed her  scruples ;  and  In  the  expectadon  of  a  favourable  reply,  she 
resigned  herself  to  the  arms  of  her  lo?er»  whom  she  now  regarded 
as  her  husband.  Month  after  month,  however,  elapsed  without 
bringing  any  answer, durin^r  which  time  the  Count's  passion  continued 
unabated,  and  he  employed  every  argument  and  every  assurance  to 
soothe  her  anxiety.  At  length  she  ^avc  birth  to  a  son.  A  few  (lay?? 
after  tliis  event,  the  Count  came  to  see  her,  evidently  in  a  strife  of 
deep  dejection.  Two  days  having  el-qised  without  her  seeinf?  liiuk 
again,  she  began  to  iiuagine  herself  betrayed  and  abandoned,  and  the 
torture  of  her  mind  threw  her  into  a  violent  fevor.  Her  own  physi- 
cian happened  to  be  absent,  and  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Fontana, 
physician  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  Having  learned  from  her 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  he  told  her  that  the  ambassador  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  Count  s  connexion,  and  had  been  urged  by  his  mo- 
ther to  send  him  away  from  Florence,  but  that  from  tenderness  to- 
wards the  young  man,  he  had  hitherto  forbom;  that  he  h;id,  how- 
ever, at  lenf,^th  resolved  to  use  compulsory  measuros  ;  that  he  had  in- 
vited the  (/ount  to  supper',  and  iniuiediately  on  his  entering  the  room, 
had  caused  him  to  be  arrested  by. two  police-officers  he  had  in  wait- 
ing, telling  him  that  a  post-ehaise  was  at  the  door,  and  that  he  must 
instantly  set  out  for  Paris,  whither  his  own  secretary  should  escort 
him.  The  Count  replied,  in  the  strongest  expressions  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  he  had  incuned  the  most  sacred  obligations  towards 
th^  young  kdy,  whom  he  had  induced  by  his  promises  to  sacrifice  her 
reputation,  and  towards  his  infant  son  ;•  that  he  was  master  of  his  own 
actions,  and  would  be  controlled  by  no  one.  The  ambassador  was 
however  inexoralde,  and  would  not  even  aceede  to  his  earnest  peti- 
tion that  he  might  return  to  take  leave  of,  and  console  his  wife.  T!ie' 
SYTTipatlnzing  physician  added,  tliat  he  was  deeply  afieeted  by  the 
young  Count's  tears  and  aKitalion,  and  assured  his  nnliappy  pMMient 
that  slic  might  rest  confident  of  her  husband's  attachment  and  eon- 
Btaucy.  She  determined  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered*,  and  having  entrusted  her  child  to  her  aunt,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  property  to  her  uncle,  she  set  out  for  Paris, 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  ^As  soon  as  she  arrived,  she  sent  to 
the  hotel  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  where  she  learned  that  the 
Count  was  hurried  off  to  Bourdeaux  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  She  instantly  followed  him  ;  aiid,  on  reaehin;^  Bourdoaux, 
heard  that  he  had  sailed  for  Lisbon.  Fatigue  and  disappointment 
brought  on  a  relapse,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  In  a  month  she 
recovered,  and  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  On  reaehi'.ii?  that  city,  she  and 
her  sister  took  up  their  residence  at  the  house  of  the  eapt-iin  of  the 
vessel  in  wliich  they  had  sailed,  who  had  gained  tlieir  entire  conti- 
dence.  He  behaved  with  great  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  o&red 
to  procure  immediate  intelligencc  of  the  Count  from  his  house  steward, 
with  whom  he  happened  to  be  well  acquainted.  From  this  old  and 
attached  servant  the  ladies  learned,  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lis- 
bon, hts  ambitious  mother  and  uncles,  after  reproaching  him  with  the 
meanness  of  his  sentiments  in  connecting  himself  with  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior rank,  told  him  that  he  was  instantly  to  proceed  to  ^raxU,  where 
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the  huid  of  1^  Udf  of  flvitalilfS  Urth  and  fortnne,  and  a  good  appoint- 
mat  about  tho  courts  awaited  him*  It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested 
against  such  tyraany»  and  swore  that  he  would  never  marry  any  wo- 
mu  but  her  to  whom  he  waa  solemnly  and  iudissolubly  bound.  He 
was  carried  on  hoard  hy  force.  The  steward  added,  that  she  might 
rely  on  the  strength  and  fervour  of  tho  Convt's  aftVction,  Having 
heard  that  the  Count's  motlver  intenkd  to  remit  her  a  sum  of  money, 
she  (ietcrmined  to  obtain  an  intervie^\  with  her,  and  to  convince  her 
that  blic  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be  influenced  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations. Tlirough  the  means  of  the  steward  she  was  introduced  to  the 
Countess,  who,  she  said,  had  the  air  of  a  queen,  and  received  her  with 
l^reat  dignity,  though  at  the  same  time  with  great  Idndaess.  She  told 
ber  that  it  was  in  vain  for  her  to  eherkh  any  hope  of  an  unioB  with 
the  Count  her  son ;  but  that  she  was  greatly  prepossessed  in  her  faToar^ 
and  intended  to  remit  to  a  banker  atFlorence  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
child,  whom  she  should  likewise  remember  at  her  death.  She  denied 
bcin^^  the  cause  of  the  violent  moasnrps  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
ascribed  them  to  the  Count  s  imr  le.  At  tlie  voting  lady's  departure, 
the  Countess,  repeating  her  regrets  at  her  misfortunes,  embraced  her, 
and  |)rcs:nitcd  her  with  a  casket,  whicli  she  made  her  proiaise  not  to 
open  till  she  should  be  half-way  on  her  voyage  home.  She  now  de- 
termined to  retimi  to  Florenee  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  having 
written  to  the  Count  an  exact  narratlTe  of  all  that  had  befallen  her 
since  theywere'tom  asunder,  she  took  her  passage  on  boardasUp 
bound  to  Genoa.  The  next  day  the  house  steward  brought  her  bilk 
of  exchange  for  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  took  his  leave  of  her  with 
many  assurances  of  his  master's  love  and  fidelity^  lo  three  days  she 
and  her  sister  sniled,  and  had  a  very  prosperous  voyag'e  up  to  the 
time  when  they  were  taken.  She  had  opened  the  casket,  and  found 
in  it  a  set  of  brilliants  of  great  value,  and  a  note,  coutainins"  expres- 
sioTis  of  affection  and  interest.  I  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
sorrows  of  this  unfortunate  young  lady,  and  continued  to  visit  her 

I  constantly  until  her  depai'ture. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  had  memorialized  not  only  the  govetoor 

.  of  the  island^  but  the  ministry  at  Paris :  nspreseating,  that  as  Louis 
XVni.  was  restored  to  the  throne»  and.  peace  ro-estahlished  with  all 
nations,  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty.  An  order  for  his  release  soon  * 
arrived  from  Paris,  with  permission  for  him  to  go  where  he  chose.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  new's,  he  instantly  waited  upon  the  ladies  to  inform 
them  of  his  intention  to  sail  next  day,  and  to  desire  that  they  would 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  embark.  Tiie  ladies  made  their  pre- 
parations, and  embarked  in  the  evening-.  I  accompanied  them  on 
board  ;  and  with  reciprocal  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  social  houi-s 
we  had  passed  together,  and  wishes  of  future  happiness,  we  took  leave 
of  each  other.  I  promised  to  visit  them  if  evnr  I  went  to  Florence. 
Beturning  home^  I  resolved  to  call  on  the  Governor  next  dav,  and 

^  request  him  to  give  his  permission  for  our  departane*  Aceormngly^ 
having  obtained  an  interview^  I  represented  to  himy  that  though  the 
ancient  order  of  things  was  not  yet  entirely  re-established,  he  might 
take  upon  himself  to  give  us  the  requisite  permission,  there  hein«r  no 
reason  why  the  existing  government  should  detain  n  soldier  against 
his  will,  in  a  time  of  general  peace.   The  Governor,  looking,  at  nut 
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attentively,  said :  "  I  will  do  as  you  desiro,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
blamed  for  it,  as  1  compassionate  your  past  sufforincs;  therefore,  bid 
your  compauiou  prepare  for  his  departure,  aud  ttil  iiixn  I  shall  give 
hutant  orders  for  Ms  retease,  and  tbe  restitutiim  of  his  papers/' 
Having  heartily  thaaked  the  Governor^  I  hastened  to  the  hospital  to 
impart  the  gratifying  InteUigehee  to  my  friend,  who,  after  expressing 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  all  who  had  shown 
him  kindiiess,  aceompaaied  me  home,  took  oif  his  regimentals,  and 
put  on  his  own  dress,  after  which  we  went  to  take  leave  of  all  who 
had  hefriended  us  in  our  misfortunes,  assuring  thorn  of  our  eternal 
reniembrance.  We  then  went  to  thank  the  (jovernor  for  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  our  complaints,  which  wo  assured 
him  we  should  never  for£(ct.  He  urdered  our  papers  to  he  restored 
to  us,  and  we  took  our  leave  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  respect. 
Impatient  to  repair  to  the  Continent^  we  determined  to  set  out  next 
day  by  the  mail  lor  Qaiherbn. 

^    On  our  arrival  there  we  found  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with 
muskets  and  eartridge-hoxee,  who  looked  like  assassins  ;  and  the 
moment  we  set  foot  on  shore,  though  it  was  broad  daylight,  they  called 
out,  Qui'Vive  ?  Qui-vive  ?  We  answered :  "  Louis  XVIII."  We  were 
placed  amidst  ponio  fifty  of  these  armed  men,  who,  without  informin"^ 
us  wherefore,  ordered  us  to  go  along  with  them.    We  left  our  hng;gi\g(i 
on  hoard  the  mail-boat  and  accompanied  them.    We  were  taken  to  a 
house  not  far  distant  from  the  harbour,  and  a  person  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  troop,  presented  us  to  aa  old  man  clad  like  a 
ettixen,  and  wearing  a  white  band  on  his  right  arm,  whom  our  con- 
ductois  represented  to  he  the  commandant  of  the  plaee.  The  old  man , 
with  a  fierce  look,  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  whither  we  were  going  ? 
We  replied  that  we  had  been  soldiers,  and  were  repairing  to  Paris,  on 
oar  way  home.   The  commandant,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  said : 
*^  I  am  well  aware  that  you  are  Napoleoaists,  but  now  all  your  hopes 
are  at  an  end.    However,  give  me  your  papers  that  I  may  examine 
them,  and  let  me  exhort  you  to  abandon  that  cause,"    "  Mr.  Com- 
mandant," I  replie  d  :  "  I  know  not  how  you  can  infer  that  we  are 
Napoieonists.'^    However,  we  requested  him  to  inspect  our  papers,  as 
we  wished  to  proceed  that  evening  to  Vanues.    The  old  man,  looking 
sternly  at  us,  inspected  oar  discharge  and  passport,  and  dismissed  us, 
paying  he  hoped  we  should  have  good  foftune.  We  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaidnsg  of  these  wbros,  but  turned  away  without  offeribg 
aay  salutation,  and  went  on  hosod.  Luckily  for  us  there  happened 
to  be  a  retuniHSonveyance  to  Vannes,  which  we  hired,  and  having 
stowed  our  baggage  into  it,  we  instantly  set  out,  without  staying  to 
breakfast.    As  we  journeyed  along  I  asked  our  conductor  what  was 
the  purpose  of  all  tho<=e  armed  rustics.     He   told  us  that  when 
Napoleon  landed  in  France  from  Elha,  England  had  armed  and 
equipped  all  the  peasants  of  La  Vend6e,  and  had  sent  among  them 
many  French  emigrants  for  the  purpose  of  directing  this  revolution  ; 
and  they  also  told  us  that  the  commandants  of  the  villages  and  districts 
in  this  part  of  France,  were  all  emigrants,  and  sworn  foes  of  Napoleon. 
At  all  the  villages  tliroagh  which  we  had  to  pass,  we  were  stopped  by 
guards  who  conducted  us  to  their  respective  commandants,  teasing  us 
with  impertinent  interrogatories^  and  inspectiiig  our  passports  while 
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they  eyed  us  with  sigmficant  looks  of  importance,  for  which  there  was  , 
not  the  slightest  occasion.  In  my  fonner  remarks  on  this  district  I 
have  observed  that  the  filthuess  of  the  peasants  of  both  sexes  is 
inconceivable ;  yet  I  must  add,  that  in  every  village  at  which  we 
arrived,  my  conipanioa  and  1  were  quite  astonished  how  the  people 
could  possibly  live  in  such  a  condition.  On  our  way  through  the 
country  to  Bellnislo,  wc  had  seea  but  frw  inlinbifri^it-^  in  thcni ;  bot 
now  there  were  hundreds  of  persons  seated  ou  the  ground,  and  employed 
in  picking  from  each  other's  bodies  the  insects  engendered  by  their 
habitual  iilth. 

Toward  evening  we  arrived  at  Vannes  and  went  to  lodge  at  the  inn 
where  we  had  before  been  so  well  treated.  The  pretty  landlady 
received  us  with  her  wonted  grace,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  on 
seeing  us  again.  Sliortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  summoned  to 
supper,  and  as  other  strangers  were  present,  the  convensalioa  turned 
oil  thi'  arming  of  La  Vend^,  and*  on  the  probable  motives  of  Louis 
XVlIi.  in  keeping  such  a  number  of  people  still  under  arms  without 
any  assignable  cause.  One  of  tho  party  present  said  to  me:  "  Do  not 
think,  Sir,  that  the  government  wished  to  keep  on  foot  this  armed  rabble; 
gcjneely  was  onr  King  restored  to  the  throne,  wlien,  aware  of  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  country  l)y  tliousands  of  armed  men,  he  instantly 
sent  a  message  expressing  his  lieartfelt  gratitude  for  their  good  dispo- 
sition towards  him,  and  exhorting  them  to  return  home  to  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  as  the  time  of  peace,  so  long  and  anxiously  desired, 
was  at  length  arrived*  Now,  Sir,  yon  must.be  aware  that  all  political  ' 
parties  are  actuated  merely  by  private  interest;  and  accordingly  these 
armed  peasants  gave  no  heed  to  the  exhortati<m  of  the  King,  but  have 
continued  to  do  as  they  liked,  exhausting  the  country  by  levying  con- 
tributions and  plundering  travellers.  Thus,  without  listening  to 
reason,  they  choose  to  go  on  filliiiir  their  pockets  at  other  people's 
expence,  and  a  loni^  time  will  be  required  to  clear  the  country  of  a 
horde  of  ruffians  who  have  acquired  a  relish  for  thieving.  I  . am  asto- 
nished that  yon  have  hoth  reached  this  phice  without  being  phiiid^red 
by  them,  and  1  advise  you  to  be  very  cautious  in  travelling  farther.'* 
As  we  were  thus  conversing,  our  hostess  came  to  us,  accompanied  by  a 
voiturier  about  to  return  to  Bennes,  and  said,  that  if  we  chose  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  continue  our  journey.  I 
asked  the  voiturier  if  there  was  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  road, 
as  we  had  learned  that  it  was  infested  with  robbers ;  the  m^a,  intent 
on  Ids  own  interest,  encouraged  us  to  set  out  with  him,  assuring  us 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  pleasure  of  quitting  so  disagreeable 
a  country  dctenniued  us  to  depart  next  morning  hy  dnyl^reak,  and  we 
agreed  for  our  conveyance  with  the  voiturier,  who  })roniised  to  call  for 
us.  The  guesis  at  supper  again  tohl  us  that  we  were  very  wrong  in 
exposing  ourselves  to  peril,  and  that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  diiigence; 
but  as  we  understood  that  in  this  case  wc  should  have  to  remain  four 
days  longer,  we  rejected  the  advice  that  was  meant  for  our  good. 

At  sunrise  we  were  summoned  by  the  voiturier,  and  having  got  all 
in  readiness,  we  departed  in  great  glee,  reckless  of  any  tUng  that 
nuL(ht  hai)pen.  When  we  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  we  were  met  by 
about  fifty  of  the  armed  peasantry,  who  exclaimed,  "  halt  I  halt My 
friend  looked  at  me  and  said :  "  What  those  gentlemen  told  us  last 
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ni^hthas  rome  to  pas'i."  The  brij?ai:cU  orderod  iis  to  alight,  iivd  not 
to  utter  a  wor»l,  adding,  i  hat  wo  wore  suspected  people,  as  we  had  not 
the  white  cockade,  and  thereloie  they  iiiust  take  us  to  head-quartci>i, 
and  brijig  us  before  the  Geiieial,  who  would  determine  what  was  to  be 
done  with  us.  Having  taken  our  luggage  from  the  veUcle,  they  carried 
It  away  on  their  shoulders,  and  told  the  voiturier  he  might  be  going, 
but  must  take  care  to  say  notliing'  in  the  country  of  what  had  happened^ 
as  he  valued  his  life.  .  The  man  rnadily  obeyed  this  order,  while  we 
were  marched  almost  three  miles  from  the  high  road,  through  fields  over* 
grown  with  thorns,  and  along  paths  but  little  frequented.  On  our  way 
the  people  loaded  us  with  abuse  in  their  native  dialect,  as  we  could 
perceive  by  their  looks,  thouixh  we  did  not  understand  what  they  said. 
To  express  their  exultation  in  having  taken  iis,  which  they  rej^arded 
as  an  act  of  prowess,  they  repeatedly  discharged  their  muskets  in  the 
air.  One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  their  chief,  put  several  questions 
to  us»  which  we  did  not  tlunk  it  worth  while  to  answer,  but  reserved 
what  we  had  to  say  for  the  comniandant.  We  at  length  came  to  a 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  some 
low  thatched  huts,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  who  rpse  from  their 
seats  as  we  came  up,  and  danced  for  joy  on  seeing  that  their  com- 
panions were  bringing  captives  and  plunder.  Among  them  were  a 
number  of  women,  'iome  occupied  in  boiling  victuals,  while  <>t!'."rs  were 
busied  in  the  operation  formerly  mentioned  of  converting  dun^r  into 
fuel.  After  a  short  pause  we  were  led  into  one  of  tin-  huts,  wfiere  we 
found  the  commandant  seated  on  the  ground  surnmaded  by  a  numl>er 
of  these  brigands,  who  were  all  smoking  their  pipes,  and  occasionally 
drinking  cider  out  of  large  mugs.  The  commandant  was  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  and  by  no  means  of  a  very  forbidding  aspect ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  wore  the  white  scarf  on 
his  right  arm,  and  a  large  sabre  attached  to  his  belt.  The  captain 
of  the  band  who  had  taken  us,  having  made  bis  report  to  him,  he 
turned  towards  us  and  said:  "  Are  you  not  aware  who  is  now  in 
authority?  There  are  laws  estiblished  by  our  King,  which  ordain 
that  all  persons  travelling  in  France  must  wear  the  cockade  as  a 
token  that  they  are  royalists.  My  men  having  found  you  without  a 
cockade,  have  arrested  you  in  virtue  of  this  decree,  and  brought  you 
before  us.  Were  I  to  judge  you  according  to  its  strict  tenor,  you 
would  both  be  lost  men ;  but  I  hope  to  plead  your  cause  and  obtain 
.your  pardon,  as  I  see  by  your  passports  that  you  are  foreigners,  and 
probably  unacquainted  with  our  laws/'  We  thanked  the  commandant 
for  his  good  disposition  towards  us,  though  we  knew  the  men  to  be 
assassins,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  these  places  by  the  Government, 
to  maintain  good  order.  We  were  led  out  of  the  hut,  the  conmiandunt 
telling  us  that  we  must  av.  ait  our  sentence  without^  As  we  stood  in 
the  open  air,  near  the  door,  we  heard  continual  sounds  of  laughter, 
whence  my  friend  and  I  deemed  it  probable,  that  after  having  been 
plundered  of  all  we  had,  we  nhoulfl  have  even  to  thank  them  for  their 
kindness  towards  us.  Rly  coiiipanloii,  juuging  from  their  savage  looks, 
was  afraid  that  plunder  alone  would  not  satiate  them,  and  observed, 
that  misfortune  now  seemed  to  attend  us  in  all  our  proceedings. 

My  dear  friend,"  replied  I,  in  adversity  we  must  he  firm  and  wrestle 
against  our  fate,  in  the  hope  of  better  times/'      If  heaven/'  replied 
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,  he,*'  will  l  e  so  gracious  as  to  set  me  free  once  more,  I  will  return  to 
my  home,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  never  more  be  sf  izod  with  a  passion 
for  travelling."    I  remarked  to  liim,  that  in  prosperity  all  men  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances,  but  in  our  case  we  must  reflect  that 
human  life  is  subject  to  vicissitude.    Amidst  these  philosophic 
TeMoniogs  we  were  enranioiied  before  the  cannnandamt,  who  inferan^ 
lis  that  iXL  hh  colleagues  wished  to  punish  us  Mferelyy  but  that  he, 
on  the  contrary,  was  disposed  to  be  aBereHiil ;  we  imiBt  give  tip  our 
luggage,  and  he  stripped  of  all  oar  apparel,  except  our  trowsers  and 
shirts.    Indignant  at  being  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  I 
?'ftid  to  him:  "  So,  your  King  has  issued  a  decree  for  poor  travellers 
to  he  plundered,  and  perhaps  assassinated,  for  the  maintenance  of  irood 
order;  sinre,  who  knows  whether,  on  some  ocen'^ioTis,  you  do  not  deprive 
your  viitinis  even  (»f  life?    Sueli  then  are  the  mr-nis  by  which  Louis 
XVTII.  defends  his  tlirone,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  what  you  t**ll  me.** 
]My  fellow-traveller  fearing  that  this  discourse  might  exasperate  tlie 
commandant, said  to  him :  **  Youmustexcnse  mv  companion,  if,  mortified 
at  finding  himself  far  from  his  home,  and  aestitute  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  he  should  gire  vent  to  some  expressions  against  you."  The 
commandant,  regarding  Mm  with  a  severe  look,  said :     Were  it  not 
for  you,  the  haughty  spirit  of  yout  companion  shonld  be  quenched 
with  four  bullets  in  his  body,  for  never  did  I  see  a  man  possessed  of  so 
little  gratitude  nfter  his  life  had  been  spared."    Perreivini^  thnt  if  I 
continued  to  s])eak  niy  existence  would  soon  he  terminated,  my  eom- 
panion  exhorted  me  to  he  silent,  and  ag^itated  as  I  was  with  alarm,  I 
resigned  myself  to  mv  fate.     A  number  of  the  brigands  havini^ 
ai>proached  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  us,  I  said  to  tlie  conuuaudant : 
If  you  have  a  spark  of  hnmanity,  order  your  men  to  leave  us  alone ; 
and  we  will  take  off  our  clothes.''  The  commandant  then  called  off  bis 
men,  who  seemed  to  me  worse  than  executioners  about  to  perform  their 
duty,  and  we  gave  up  such  of  our  clothes  as  had  been  demanded.  My 
companion  exclaimed:    Do  you  think,  Mr.  Coramandaat, that  weeaa 
inarch  barefooted  as  far  as  Paris  I   Have  you  not  erven  the  compassion 
to  leave  us  some  raiment  to  cover  us  ?"    The  commandant  angrily  said 
to  me  :  "  You  deserve  nothincr,  for  yon  have  called  us,  who  are  regular 
troops  mulor  the  command  of  bis  Majesty,  assassins ;  hut  as  a  mark  of 
my  condescension,  I  will  allow  you  shoes  and  clothing."     He  then 
ordered  his  attendant  to  furnish  us  with  those  articles,  and  the  man 
brought  two  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  called  sabots f  two  old  dirty  stinking 
cloaks,  and  two  large  slouched  hats.  On  seeing  that  we  were  to  be 
thus  wretchedly  attired,  I  looked  indignantly  at  the  commandant^  aiid 
said :  **  Really,  I  never  expected  treatment  like  this  from  the  sup- 
porters  of  the  house  of  Bourbon!"  My  companion  entreated,  that 
since  we  had  been  deprived  of  every  thing,  be  would  at  least  give  xa 
our  papers,  that  we  mid^ht,  by  their  means,  procure  decent  apparel. 
After  conferring  with  lils  comrades,  the  commandant  sm'd  :  "  To  prove 
to  you  how  considerate  we  are,  I  restore  them  to  you,  and  1  trust  you 
will  always  remember  my  condescension.    Seeing  that  they  were  ail 
making  sport  of  us,  and  that  the  commandant,  with  all  these  airs  of 
compassion,  was  laughing  us  to  scorn,  I  nearly  lost  all  patience,  and 
waf  beginning  to  reproach  him  again,  but  I  curbed  my  indignstion 
from  regard  to  my  companion,  who,  in  an.  under  tone,  implorea  me  tli 
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l)car  all  <iuictly.  The  brigands  liavin|^  opened  our  trnnks  and  port- 
mauteaus,  gave  us  our  papers.  The  commaudaut  seeing  that  the 
portfolios  which  containca  them  were  Yeiy  liaiidsoine,  said  to  vs:  ^  In 
your  pveeent  gurb  you  cannot  want  those  portfolioe ;  I  will  keep  them 
fi>r  yoor  sakee."  I  told  Imn  that  we  had  many  memoranaa  and 
accounts  written  within  them.  He  gave  as  all  the  papers,  together 
with  such  leaves  as  had  writing  on  them,  but  kept  the  portfolios.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  we  had  any  thing  else  worth  taking ;  he 
said, "  No;  but  I  advise  you  to  put  some  white  m;irk  in  your  hats  to 
serve  as  a  white  cockado,  lest  you  meet  with  oihcr  ;irmed  bands,  wlm 
may  treat  you  in  the  same  manner."  "  I  think, '  said  I,  "  they  can 
only  take  our  lives,  tor  you  and  your  comrades  have  eased  us  of  every 
tiling  else."  He  now  told  us  we  were  at  liberty,  and  we  put  on  the 
doaks,  the  wooden  shoes,  and  the  slouched  hats,  in  which  we  stuck 
a  bit  of  white  paper,  to  aerve  as  a  eoekade.  The  commandant  laughed 
at  fleeing  ne  clad  in  this  manner^  and  as  we  departed  from  the  cabin» 
all  the  people  fSallowed  bis  ezaraple^  the  women  affecting  to  be  struck^ 
with  admiration. 

We  patiently  took  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  amidst  the 
imprecations  and  derision  of  the  rahhle.  We  paced  along  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  but  on  looking  at  my  companion,  I. could  not  help  laui^hing 
to  see  liim  so  accoutred, a lid  he  was  equally  diverted.  "  Do  not  think, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  I, "  that  I  rated  the  comriiaiiduTil  so  roundly 
because  he  had  robbed  me,  and  I  was  unable  to  arm  myseli  wiih  pld- 
losophy  against  adverse  fortune ;  it  was  only  because  he  wanted  to 
make  us  believe  that  what  he  did  was  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order.  Had  he  told  us  that  he  was  an  assaasin  I  should  bare  said 
nothing,  being  aware  that  sach  a  Tooation  required  him  to  deprive 
people  of  their  property;  buthypocnsy  combined  with  villainy^diBgusta 
me  extremely."  My  companion  began  to  complain  that  his  wooden 
shoes  hurt  him  very  much,  being  fit  only  for  peasants,  whose  feet  have 
become  callous  ;  in  which  remark  I  sympathized,  for  I  was  scarcely 
able  to  walk.  At  length  we  reached  the  high  road,  without  a  farthing 
in  our  pockets,  and  attired  in  such  a  manner  that  the  passengers  eyed 
us  with  astonishment.  We  came  to  an  iim,  but  had  not  the  heart  to 
enter  it,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  paying  for  refreshment.  On 
proQceding  further,  we  perceived^  in  a  valley  on  our  right,  a  very  beau-? 
Iifol  eonatry-bottse.  I  proposed  to  my  oompaniouy  that  as  tlie  brigands 
iiad  roBtored  to  us  onr  papers,  and  among  thein  a  bill  of  exehaage  fbr 
the  sum  of  one  thousand, francs,  winch  I  bad  taken  the  precaatidl  to 
lodga  in  the  bank  of  Monsieur  Perrier,  before  I  left  Pajris,  as  a  pro^ 
vision  against  any  misfortunes  that  might  happen,  we  should  goto  thitf 
house,  obtain  an  interview  with  its  owner,  ncqnnint  him  with  our  mis- 
fortunes, deposit  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  request  him  to  advance 
something  for  our  relief,  as  we  had  tasted  no  food  since  the  preceding* 
night.  Though  my  conipanion  felt  great  repugnance  at  going,  as  it 
were,  to  ask  alms,  yet  he  cooscutcd  to  accompany  me.  The  house 
was  half  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  and  we  approached  it  very  slowly, 
as  oar  feet  began  to  be  sore  with  wearing  tba  eabots.  Having  rung 
liie  bell,  there  came  oat  a  man  very  well  &essed,  whom  we  might  have 
axpcoted  to  give  us  a  little  soup  and  a  morsel  of  bread»  bat  be  shat 
the  door  In  onr  laces.  Tbea»  looking  at  each  other,  wo  concluded; 
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that  he  had  takcu  us  for  wandering  beggars;  and,  to.  tell  the  truth, 
oar  coDdition  was  more  critical  than  that  of  a  meudicant  who  U  accus- 
tomed to  a  life  of  vagrancy  ;  for  wc,  who  had  boa  only  four  hoars  in 
ftttch  a  state,  Ibiiiid  it  tnsunportable.  After  we  had  waited  patiently 
a  fall  hoar,  tlie  door  openea»  and  a  man  in  a  cook's  dress  brought  us 
poroe  soup  and  bread, saying  to  us:  ''Eat,  and  begone  quickly  from 
hence."  "  My  good  man,"  said  I,  "  is  the  master  of  this  house  at 
home  ?"      { "ertainU lio  replied,  "and  he  is  just  now  at  dinner." 

Would  it  ])e possible  to  speak  a  word  with  your  master?"  He  looked 
lit  lis,  and  began  to  laugh:  **  pretty  people  you  are  to  speak  with  my 
TH.ister,"  said  he.    "  Yet,"  replied  I,  "you  may  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  judging  of  us  by  our  condition,  for  we  were  robbed  but  two  hours 
ago.'*    The  rojin  then  changed  his  tone,  aud  said:-*'  Wait,  and  I  will 
go  aad  call  the  Count's  chamberlain."    In  ten  minutes  the  same 
person  earoe  who  had  opened  the  door,  and  enquired  what  we  wanted. 
I  said  we  wished  to  speak  with  his  master,  as  we  had  been  robbed. 
The  chamberlain,  with  a  look  of  conipassiony  bade  us  come  inta  the 
hall  and  sit  down^  and  he  would  tell  his  master  of  our  misfortune,  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over.    Meanwhile  lie  told  us  we  might  tro  and  take 
Fonu*  rofroshinent  in  tho  kitchen,  civifii^  nrtlors  nt  the  same  time,  that 
we  should  liavo  nu^at  and  driiik.    1  was  not  slow  in  concluding  that 
the  master  of  tlie  house  must  he  a  ki  inl-hearted  man,  and  accustomed 
to  do  good,  since  those  of  his  housolntld  were  so  well  disposed.  I  have 
always  found,  that  if  the  master  be  a  tyrant,  the  servants  partake  of 
his  temper,  and  if  he  be  charitable,  they  will  he  charitable  likewise ; 
as  the  proverb  says,  ^  He  who  lives  with  the  lame,  will  learn  to  limp." 
On  entering  the  kitchen,  we  were  invited  to  sSit  down,  and  the  cook, 
after  giviugus  a  hearty  welcome,  placed  before  us  a  roast  fowl,  a  plate 
of  ragodt,  some  excellent  soup,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  telling  us  that 
his  master  was  a  brave  gentleman,  whose  sole  pleasure  was  in  doing 
frond.    The  cook,  who  proved  to  ho  a  trreat  talker,  sat  down  to  take  a 
gla^s  of  wine  with  us,  and  asked  us  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  to 
us,  ft>r£retting  (liat  dinner  was  not  yet  over.    The  servants  came  in  to 
ask  him  for  the  second  course,  aud  the  nuimcnt  he  had  sent  it  totable, 
he  returned  to  us,  bringing  some  pastry,  aud  a  dish  of  caviare,  lie 
hade  us  eat,  drink,  and  he  merry,  taking  care  to  fill  our  glasses ;  but  we 
drank  sparingly,  as  we  expected  to  speak  ^th  his  master. 

When  the  Count  had  finished' dinner,  the  chamberlain  related  to 
him  our  misfortune,  and  he  inmiediately  desired  to  see  us.  The  chain* 
herlain  came  for  us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  dining-room.  Wc  were 
ashamed  to  enter  it  in  such  wretched  attire.  The  Count,  wh6  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  was  a  Itandsome  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
his  wife  appeal '1  rather  yonim  i  ;  there  were  also  at  table  four  boys, 
whom  I  judged  to  be  thcii  sons,  two  young  ladies,  and  a  gentleman. 
We  bowed  rcs])cclfully  to  the  Count,  who  asked  us  what  we  were,  and 
how  we  came  to  wear  that  dress.  I  then  related  to  him  all  our  adven- 
tures, from  our  residence  at  Brest  to  that  very  moment ;  I  also  pre- 
sented to  him  our  papers,  which  he  read  one  by  one.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  he  understood  Italian,  and  after  he  had  finished 
the  perusal,  I  said  to  hhn :  We  have  a  bill  of  exchange.  Sir,  on  the 
hank  of  Monsieur  Perrier,  at  Paris,  and  we  entreat  that  you  would  do 
us  the  favour  to  receive  it,  and  advance  us  a  sum  of  money  to  esable 
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us  to  reach  that  capital  in  a  little  better  plight,  beinj]:  certain  that,  on 
writing  home  from  thence,  we  shall  be  supplied  with  romiitanccs.  The 
Crtiiiit,  and  all  the  persons  nt  table,  looked  at  ns  with  amazement,  and 
when  we  had  finished  our  recital,  he  said  to  us:    My  friends,  you 
cannot  conceive  how  much  I  feel  foryonr  iiiUfortitnes,yet  atthe  same 
time  I  am  happy  in  the  opportaniiy  which  they  have  afforded  me  of 
heing  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures.   T  am  ashamed  of  residing  in  a 
country  infested  with  such  numbers  of  disorderly  people,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  doing  good,  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes.    ])ut  what  is 
to  be  done?    All  my  estates  lie  in  this  neijjhhnnrhood,  and  it  is  neces-  ' 
sary  that  T  should  frnnnently  be  here  to  superiiiterid  tliera.    Yon  will 
now  cfo  to  ray  wardrobe,  and  dress  yourselves  as  you  please,  for  I  think 
ynii  vrill  find  a  variety  of  clothes  wliicli  will  ht  you  extremely  well. 
We  shall  then  expect  you  to  coffee,  as  I  understand  you  have  ai  ready 
dined."    He  called  his  chamberlain,  and  desired  him  to  look  out  such 
suits  of  apparel  as  might  be  most  to  our  taste^  and  observed,  that  had 
we  been  in  or  near  some  town,  we  might  have  sent  for  a  tailor,  hut  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circum- 
fttances.   We  were  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
County  and  were  quite  charmed  with  the  hospitable  reception  he  had 
given  us.    The  chamberlain  conducted  us  to  his  wardrobe,  and  opening 
some  In rcj-e  presses,  told  ns  to  select  what  pleased  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplied  us  with  changes  of  linen.    We  threw  off  our  cloaks, 
and  washed  ourselves,  but  were  a  long  time  in  getting  rid  of  their 
musty  odour. 

Fortunately  we  found  apparel  which  exactly  fitted  us,  and  having 
finished  our  toilette,  we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Count  and  -his 
family,  who  were  waiting  coffee  for  us  in  the  drawing-room.  We 
went  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  who  said  to  me :    They  tell 

us  tliat  the  habit  does  not  make  the  monk,  but  were  I  not  certain 
that  both  of  you  have  changed  your  dress  in  my  house,  I  should 
say  that  you  were  not  the  same  persons,  for  your  very  physiognomy 
16  altorerl." — "  Madam,"  replied  T.  "  in  cases  like  these,  the  physi- 
og'nomy  does  change  ;  we  were  suddenly  reduced  to  utter  destitution, 
and  as  suddenly  blest  with  an  asylum  where  compassion  was  shown 
to  our  misfortunes,  and  where,  having  forgotten  our  past  sufferings, 
we  resume  our  wonted  cheerfulness."  After  taking  coffee,  my  com- 
panion sat  down  to  play  chess  with  the  Count,  while  I  joined  the 
ladiea  at  hearts,  I  had  sat  down  inthout  money,  and  the  Coontess 
quickly  perceiving  that  I  was  at  a  loss  for  counters,  rose  from  table, 
went  into  another  apartment,  and  returned  with  a  purse,  which  she 
gave  me»  and  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  contained  sixty  francs. 
When  wc  had  ceased  to  play,  the  Count  said  to  us :  "  You  will  make 
this  house  your  home  for  four  or  five  days,  ere  you  set  out  for  Paris;  as 
I  wish  you  to  wait  for  the  dilie-ence  by  whir!i  you  will  travel  to  Lava?, 
where  you  will  find  a  friend  of  mine,  who  thinks  as  I  do,  and  will  cer- 
tainly treat  you  better  than  I  can."  "  Sir  "  said  I,  "  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  dispense  witii  all  compliment  from  me,  as  1  really  can- 
not find  words  adequate  to  express  our  gratitude."  The  Countess  re- 
plied, we  detest  compUmehts,  so  let  us  he  merry.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  cannot  go  to  the  chace  to-morrow  on  account  of  those  marauders.'^ 
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I  then  enquired  of  the  Count  whether  the  goTeniment  did  not  intend  to 
remedy  this  evil.  ^<  What  can  be  donef  said  he.  Orden  lor  that 
purpose  have  bees  sent  dowa^  bat  tbeee  brigands  give  ao  haed  to 
them  ;  they  evea  kagh  at  them,  and  are  going  oa  every  day  worae 

and  worse.    One  morning,  about'  three  weeks  ago,  as  soon  as  I  had 
risen,  I  saw,  planted  before  my  hou8e,twalbur-poundcrs,anda  band  of 
about  four  hundred  brigands.    Finding  mpelf  thns  besieged,  I  askrd 
them  what  they  wanted.    They  answered  that  they  were  waiting  for 
their  coinTuaiidaut, havirif^  only  had  orders  to  blockade  the  house,  and 
let  iKt  one  out.    Two  liours  aftem^ards  wrived  the  commandant,  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  comrades,  also  mounted.  A 
messenger  was  instantly  sent  to  inform  me  that  if  I  did  not,  in  the 
coorse  of  six  horn,  supply  a  thoaeaad  rations  of  bread,  eight  oxen, 
forage  for  a  thousand  horses,  and  ten  thoasaad  fraaes  In  nioney»  the 
house  should  be  lefelled  to  tie  ground,  and  aii  within  it  buried  wider 
the  ruins.    Seeing  that  I  must  either  comply  with  their  demands  or 
perish,  I  ordered  my  house-steward  to  givjo  them  all  they  asked  ;  and 
I  found  it  expedient  also  to  invite  the  commandant  and  his  principal 
officers  to  dine  with  me.    You  mny  imnpne  what  sort  of  pleasure  I 
could  have  in  such  eompany;  they  seemed  the  worst  of  Anllains. 
Highwaymen  and  assassirf^  nt  least  exj>ose  their  lives,  and  are  always 
prosecuted  by  the  govennncul,  but  these  infamous  brigands  are  quite 
at  their  ease,  and  levy  contributions  on  all  houses  which  they  thiuk 
capable  of  supplying  their  wants*  When  the  party  had  received  all 
that  they  had  demanded,  they  raised  the  blockade  of  my  house,  and 
went  away.-  The  commandant  said^*  You  wiU  excuse  me.  Count,  for 
having  come  with  an  armed  force,  for  I  cannot  otherwise  ensure  obe- 
dience."—^ I  should  not  think  those  qnite  wrong/'  said  I,    who  refused 
to  obey  you  ;  what  right  have  you  to  levy  contributions  ?  Who  has 
given  you  orders  for  that  purpose  ?  Why  do  you  not  nil  retnrrt  to  your 
homes?  Wliy  do  you  take  away  the  property  of  others,  and  enrich 
yourselves  at  the  <  xpence  of  simpletons  like  rnt  ,  who  give  you  all  you 
ask  ?"  "  And  do  you  think  "  replied  the  commandant,"  that,  after  toil- 
ing to  replace  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne,  we  shall  return  to  our 
homes,  contented  with  mere  thanks  ?   If  yon  do,. yon  are  mistaken. 
When  we  have  made  our  fortunes  wi  will  be  quiet^bnt  not  till  then/* 
Hie 'Commandant  then  departed  witlt  his  peopHe,  taking' away  air  that 
he  had  levied  upon  ua.   Thus  you  see  that  in  these  dstys  we  cannot 
venture  a  league  from  home.    The  brigands  wntt  the  other  day  to  my 
brother,  who  lives  nine  miles  from  hence,  and  demanded  twelve 
thousand  francs,  nnd  three  thousand  rations,  while  some  of  them,  not 
content  with  this  plunder,  entered  my  brotlier's  house,  went  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  servant-maids,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  thera. 
It  was  with  great  trouble  that  these  haif-iutoxicated  ruffians  could  be 
'  got  out  of  the  house,  nor  would  they  go  without  two  casks  of  cider." 
The  Countess,  interrupting  our  conversation,  told  us  that  supper 
was  on  table.  ^  Iiet  us  thfaik  no  more  cf  our  present'  unhappy  dtaa* 
tion,"said  she,''  but  hope  that  it  will  soon  change."  At  table  the' 
Countess  afterwards  said  to  me:  <'  This  evening  I  cannot  expect  it, 
but  to*4norrow  I  shall  request  that  you  will  give  me  a  minute  recital  of 
your  tfttvelsy  as  part  of  your  story escapednie  when  you  were  prcieotsd 
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Co  118.  I  promised  her  that  I  should  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
comply  with  her  request.  After  a  very  agrceabk  eveniu^,  we  all 
jetired. .  •    .      r     ■        •  • 

Tbc  chamberlain  conducted  us  to  a  handsome  suite  of  apartmenta^ 
consisting  of  two  sleeping^rooms  luid  an  elegant  anti-chamber.  Whoa 
he  was  gone,  my  compjinion  said:  "  Who  could  have  expected  to  liave 
1)0011  so  well  receivod  without  bolug  known!"  "  My  friend,"  T  roplied, 
"  in  travelling  we  encounter  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil ;  were  we 
always  to  meet  with  bad  people,  what  would  become  of  ils  f  Even  (he 
few  we  do  meet  with,  it  is  diliicuU  to  doLect,  so  as  to  be  on  our  guard 
agaiu8t  them."  Wearied  with  the  troubles  and  fatigues  of  the  day,  we 
were  soon  asleep.  .    t  , 

.  Next  morning  the  chamherlain  awoke  ue  and  said  that  our  coffee 
was  ready ;  we  rose  and  took  it  in  the  antiH^hamher^  after  which,  as 
aoon  as  we.were  dressed^we  were  summoned  to  breakfast  with  the  Count 
and  Countess,  whom  we  found  seated  at  table. 

On  tlir  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  our  delightful  visit,  the  Count 
rose  from  his  scat  and  bade  me  follow  him,  together  with  my  compa- 
nion, who  was  discoursing  with  the  three  ladiis.  Having  conducted 
us  to  his  cabinet,  he  said  :"  My  friends, at  five  t  his  afternoon  the  dili- 
gence, on  its  way  to  Laval,  will  pass  along  the  high  road  near  our 
house;  and  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  that  conveyance  to  resume 
your  journey.  I  have  ordered  a  portmanteau  to  be  prepared  for  you, 
containing  linen,  apparel,  and  all  else  that  yon  may  want.  Here  are 
Jthree  hundred  francs,  and  a  letter  for  a  friend  of  mine- at  Laval,  who 
will  welcome  you  most  kindly.  I  cannot  do  more :  and  I  hope  you  will 
receive  this  for  my  sake,  on  condition  that  you  do  i!ot  mime  me  to  any 
one  as  the  person  who  rendered  you  service ;  this  1  ask  as  a  favour/' 


JOURNAL  Of  A  TiLlVfXLEIl  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  . 

£It  wiU  be  seen  that  this  Journal  forms  a  continuation  of  the  "  Letters 
from  the  Continent,"  No.  I.  which  appeared  in  our  ninth  Number, 
N.  S.  and  which  circumstances  prevented  the  author  from'  carrying 
On  in  that  former— jBo.J 

Tueedap,  August  ^th^Ahsx  I  had  eaten  a  dinner  that  would 
.have  satisfied  Ajax  himself,  my  companion  politely  accompanied  me 
to  the  coach.   At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  mounted  the  eoupke 

or  cabriolet,  (it  contained  six ;  the  inside  of  the  carriage  six  more,) 
and  quitted  Ghent.  Go  to  a  gallery  of  the  pictures  of  P.  P.  Rubenf 
and  choose  three  of  his  horses  of  the  brightest  colours — a  warm 
chesuut  ;  a  cream-coloured,  with  a  black  line  down  liis  back,  as 
distinct  as  in  a  squirrel ;  and  a  kind  of  mottled  horse,  which  1  cannot 
describe :  let  them  have  the  same  fiowiug  maues,  the  same,  not 
absolutely  long  tails,  but  long  switch  tails,  the  same  fall  in  the  back, 
the  same  free,  independent  air,  and  the  same  gait .  and  action,  yoke 
them  loosely,  three  abreast,  without  bracing  rein^,  and  you 'will  have 
our  gallant  team.  Go  next  to.  the  title-page  of  an  old  book  of 
reports,  and  take  the  firontispieca — the  portrait  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
of  Sir  Creswell  Loving,  or  of  Master  Edmund  Plowden — take  him  with 
his  black  skull-cap  or  coif,  with  his  flowing  locks  issuing. therefrom, 
April,  1826.  2K 
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with  his  bands  and  cassock,  and  with  his  hard  linej  face,  aud  you  will 
ha? e  the  man  on  whose  right  band  I  sat.  Was  it  not  an  awful  thing  to 
ait  side-by-eida  with  Sir  CmweU  Loving^some  tima  ona  of  tba  Jaaticaa 
af  tba  Common  ftank,  but  Doiir  newly  risen  ffom  tbe  grafa  and  the 
dead,  under  a  strange  canopy,  a  sort  of  moving  hermit's  care,  and  to 
be  drawn,  rumbling  alons:  the  paved  road,  by  three  horses  that 
descended  from  a  picture  like  certain  persons  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto? 
Aftor  mv  awe  had  somewhat  abated,  I  naturally  wished  to  ftd(lre<?9 
fcjir  Cresweli ;  I  therefore  said  sometliing  very  common-place,  and 
very  remote  from  what  I  desired  to  come  to  at  last.  After  a  long 
silence,  he  answered,  0-u-i !  so  loud,  with  so  strange  an  accent,  and 
so  drawled  forth,  that  had  the  horses  been  English,  and  not  of  the 
country  of  Riil>ens4  they  would  certainly  have  stopped.  After  some 
thno  I  agaia  addrened  tbe  coifed  being,  calmly  and  meeldy  ;  again 
tbe  fike  paose,  and  tbe  like  Out  /  B^ng  discouraged  by  some  naore 
fhiitless  attempts,  I  produced  a  Latin  thesis,  wttbwbicb  I  had  been 
presented  at  Ghent,  and  began  to  read  it  to  myself;  wben  I  had 
aboioet  finished  it,  and  after  a  silence  of  two  hours,  these  worda, 
tittered  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  broadest  manner,  and  with  the  strongest 
gutturnl,  struck  my  astonished  ear :  ^^Anfn^t  hir  liber  imprp^Tsn.f^ 
HhandceJ**  (^Gandcv.)  While  I  was  turning  to  the  titlp-jiai^c  to 
answer  tliis  question,  it  was  followed  by  "  Apud  qtiemV  in  precisely 
the  same  tone.  Afterwards,  the  awful  pleasing  being  pointed  out 
some  convents  that  liad  been  destroyed,  and  said  it  was  a  great  pity. 
His  ideas  were  nearfy  tbe  same  as  ironld  bave  been  tbose  of  the 
before^nentioned  learned  persons,  bad  tbey  been  extracted  aKve  fnxm 
tMr  tombs ;  tbe  worid  bed  lived  in  vain  for  bim.  Perbaps  tlie  very 
Cbancellor  of  Ricbaid  dear  de  Idon,  who  bad  played  at  marbles  belkire 
tbe  time  of  legal  memory,  was  not  less  Improved,  or  a  less  improveable 
creature.  We  reached  Brussels  at  half-past  seven.  I  was  handed 
out  of  the  carriage  by  an  ofBrer  of  pdke,  and  I  repahl  his  polite* 
ness  by  showing'  him  my  passport. 

Wednesday^  Aug.  lOM.— The  market  ho  lore  the  Hotel  de  Pltle, 
was  quite  Amazonian — a  hundred  women  lo  one  man.    The  Museum 
or  Picture  Gallery,  has  nothing  but  saints  aud  saintesses :  these  shown 
in  Flemish  pictures,  and  cruelly  uninteresting  they  are.   Humoui  is  u. 
aacb  finer  tbing  tbsn  iHt,  aad  of  two  stories,  boUi  respecting  the 
aainepefseii,wbo  is  not  less  famous  for  his  diit  and  Toradty,  than  fat 
Ids  theological  attainments,  the  former  displays  wit,  the  latter,  which 
Is  the  best,  hnmonr.  Tbe  first  is  a  eayiag  of  bis  eon,  a  petulant 
controversialist,  bnt  ooncemingwhom  let  no  ill  be  said,  because  he  is 
dead,  and  becan«e  we  owe  a  story  to  him.    He  was  asked  how  his 
father  came  to  have  snrli  illity  hands?    "Because,"  he  replied,  "  he 
is  always  rubbing  them  on  his  faee."     Tlie   second,  or  humorous 
story,  is  this: — ^The  father  usually  illustrates  a  small  distance,  as,  for 
instance,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  by  saying:  *'  It  is  as  broad  as  the 
biack  of  my  nail."    The  Flemish  carry  their  humour  farther  ;  for  nj 
the  pictaie  of  tbe  gods  seated  on  Olympus,  wbich  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
public  gallery,  Venas  is  painted  iHtb  nails  tiiat  might  serve  to  illus- 
trate, In  the  same  manner,  tbe  same  space  as  those  of  the  Doctor.  I 
onteiad  several  large  and  handsome  charcbes ;  '(the  eatbedral  is  libiait 
aOutlf  as  closely  as  if  it  weia  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  oar  Deans ;)  they 
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had  pictures,  statues,  and  altars  in  plenty.  In  France,  women  only  are 
to  be  found  in  the  churches ;  here,  although  there  is  a  great  majority 
of  the  fair  sex,  yet  there  are  some  men,  and  even  a  few  wellnlreased 
men,  or  at  least  men  ynho  may  be  so  considered  here.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  whilst  even  the  indifferent  Protestant,  in  walking  about  their 
churches  to  look  at  the  paihtings^  treads  as  lightly  as  he  can  ;  the  men 
and  women,  who  are  employed  in  bringing  and  taking  away  the  chairs, 
mako  ns  much  noise  as  they  can ;  they  bein^,  Tipverthelcss,  good 
Catliolics.  In  one  church,  in  a  side  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
a  priest  was  saying  mass.  That  I  might  seethe  thing  perfectly,  and 
thus  be  able  to  jud^e  for  myself,  I  stood  as  near  to  him  as  I  could ; 
the  good  man  seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  this  ^  but  as  I  had  as  much 
right,  uuder  the  present  state  of  tilings,  to  stand  as  he  had  to  kneel,  I 
did  not  care  that  for  one  Icind  look  he  gave  his  holy  tackle,  he  gave 
me  five  cross  looks,  but  I  kept  my  place;  A  fine  little  girl,  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  who  was  kneeling  at  the  rails,  kept  looking  at  mo 
with  f^QHt  curiosity ;  her  eyes  seemed  to  say — *'  How  his  bones  will 
crack  in  the  fire  for  this."  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  looks,  which 
are  very  deceitful,  they  at  least  seemed  to  say  also — "  It  is  a  pity,  I 
wish  some  one  would  teach  him  to  kneel,  htkI  to  do  as  we  do.**  There 
is  a  considerable  hill  in  the  city  Brussels,  wliieh  is  a  pleasing 
change  after  the  flat  couiury  in  whi<  ii  Bnieres  and  (Jhent  arc  situated. 
It  is  a  difficult  place  for  a  stranger  to  had  his  way  in ;  the  traveller 
perceives  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  cities.  The 
poor  Flemings  are  very  unlucky ;  they  try  to  resemble  the  French,  who 
laugh  at  them,  and  with  reason.  Th^y  are  joined  to  the  Dutch ;  they 
pay  a  part  of  their  debt,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  Dutch  currency  and  government,  and  the  Dutch  hate  them  for 
their  pains.  I  conversed  at  dinner  with  a  Dutchman,  who  was  sunk 
deep  in  the  sulks ;  he  ^nid  thnt  Amsterdam  is  a  nnich  finer  city  than 
this  ;  tliat  the  houses  there  are  bniU.  not  of  ffloomy  stone,  but  of  nice 
cheerful  brick,  the  streets  paved  wiili  smootli  clinkers,  and  soon.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him;  but  he  seemed  so  mu<",h  rnmoyed  at  my 
dissent,  that  I  was  obliged  to  back  out,  aud  to  say  that  1  only  differed 
from  bin  for  the  sake  of  conversation.  To  please  him,  I  assented 
also  to  his  notion,  tiiat  we  make  no  good  cheese  in  England ;  but 
import  Dutch  cheese,  because  our  GhesUre  and  Stilton  are  uneatable.* 
fie  complained  over  and  over  again  of  the  streets  and  of  the  jSoor8,and 
said  that  the  sand  on  the  floor  made  him  feel  quite  sick,  and  took  away 
his  appetite.  This  at  first  seems  unaccountable ;  but  great  is  the  force  of 
habit,  and  by  analogy  it  may  he  understood.  The  English  make  a 
great  point  of  personal  cleanliness.  To  us,  Venus  herself  would  not  he 
V'^enus,  if  ahc  had  dirty  hands;  the  Dutchmf\n  would  not  care  if  the 
goddess  of  Beauty  should  illustrate  short  dislan(  osby  the  black  of 
her  nulls ;  but  if  there  was  asiugle  speck  of  dirt  on  the  step  before  the 
door,  or  a  littie  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  his 
love  would  be  turned  into  disgust.  They  show  many  reliques  in  the 
ebnrches  here,  but  none  that  are  of  great  curiosity  or  interest.  At 
Cologne  I  was  told  that  they  have  the  first  animal  that  drew  blood, 
and  thus  broke  the  general  peace,  viz.  the  flea  that  bit  Eve  the  night 
after  her  fall,  and  to  her  great  dismay ;  frr  it  is  said  to  he  nearly  as 
lane  as  a  well-grown  prawn.  I  cannot  say  that  1  believe  this  entirely : 
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yrt,  us  1  have  seen  so  auuiv  wonderfnl  tliinfrs,  I  (Miuiot  say  that  I  dis- 
believe it.  The  umisiuil  size  of  the  ciTatnie  is  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  fitory,  and  of  the  antediluviati  oiii;iii  of  the  iuscct,  for  there 
were  giants  in  those  days,  aad  men  readied  a  prodigious  age ;  but 
flioce  the  Deluge,  both  onrBelves  and  our  fleas  are  a  stunted,  short* 
lived,  aguish  raise*  The  upper  part  of  this  city  is  as  clean  as  the 
lower  part  is  dirty.  England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  Bnrope 
where  a  man  vrill  splash  you  if  he  can;  in  all  other  places  he  will  not 
Splash  you  if  he  can  avoid  it.  In  other  regions  he  will  slacken  his 
pace,  stop,  or  cross  the  street,  that  he  may  not  in"om7node  you; 
p-^prt  ialiy  to  spare  a  Infly,  thrre  is  notiiiiifif  he  will  not  do  :  hut  an 
Eii^lishman  will  risk  Ins  uvrk,  and  will  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  . 
bespatter  a  lady  from  head  to  foot.  I  liave  heard  that  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  gratuitous  hrutality  may  he  found  as  well  a^;  in  England  ; 
at  present  I  am  unable  to  judge ;  wherever  I  shall  be,  I  will  not  fail 
to  remark  it.  In  Flanders,  persons  engaged  in  aurigation  are  parti- 
cularly attentive  so  to  use  thebr  vehicles,  as  not  to  injure  foot  padsen* 
gers.  The  walls  of  this  city  have  been  pulled  down,  and  many  houses 
built,  as  well  as  Boulevards  planted  all  round,  at  least  in  the  plan ; 
they  are  indeed  finished  in  some  parts,  and  are  a  considerable  improve- 
ment.  Although  the  walls  are  pulled  down,  an  immerise  diteh  luis 
been  dug,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  ditrli  i^^  a  hit(h  wall,  like  Carnot  s 
detached  e^^rarpment;  that  the  paternal  monarch  may  keep  his  free 
subjects  within  the  city,  and  when  they  go  out,  may  a<sk  for  their 
passports.  All  the  vermin  depeudant  on  the  government,  pretend  that 
they  hardly  know  the  coin  when  they  see  a  franc  ;  the  hankers,  who 
•re  independent  people,  try  to  tempt  your  purse  to  join  the  Dutch 
interest,  by  displaying  the  new  bright  coinage.  The  same  coins  will 
not  suit  a  dear  and  a  cheap  country — Holland  and  Flanders. 

Thursday,  Avg.  1  \th. — I  found  the  cathedral  open,  and  the 
interior  handsome,  with  good  painted  glass,  pictures,  and  statues,  and 
a  grotesque  and  cr^irE^eons  magnificence.  A  representation  of  the 
Virgin  in  wax-work,  coloured  to  the  life,  attired  in  brocade  and  lace, 
and  in  a  regular  court-dress,  is  surely  in  a  had  taste.  Not  onlv  the 
\'irgin,  hut  other  more  awful  persons  are  represenUHl  in  wax-work.  I 
rememher,  that  some  years  ago,  in  1816,  on  a  Sunday,  when  the 
cathedral  was  very  full,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  see,  as  I  then 
supposed,  a  great  special-pleader  of  those  days^  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  find  him  in  Brussels;  but  at  that  time  the  scripture-^'' I 
became  a  stranger  amongst  my  mother's  children/'  was  fulfilled  in  tha 
English  nation.  The  English  crowded  abroad  in  snch  swarms,  lhat 
although  I  was  in  a  strange  country,  armed  with  a  passport,  and  con- 
sequently a  stranger,  yet  I  ought  not  to  have  heen  astonished,  if  I  had 
seen,  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  my  sister,  or  my  brothi  r.  nr  all 
my  rnother*s  children.  I  accordingly  believed  ray  eyes,  and  ran  up  to 
shake  hands  with  him:  hut,  to  my  utter  amazement,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  a  man,  nor  even  the  image  of  a  man.  Protestants  must  naturally 
be  shocked  to  see  the  Supreme  Being  represented  in  the  most  perfect 
human  shape.  The  special-pleader,  whom  all  loved  and  respected, 
had  no  form  or  comeliness  to  borrow.  His  appearance,  therefitrs,  for 
such  a  purpose,  was  less  pardonable. 

.  I  was  nevar  so  much  struck  by  the  absurdiiy  of  the  duty  of  a 
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sentinel,  as  during  my  stay  In  Brussels ;  my  hotel  was  opposite  the 
Mint,  where,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  an  unhappy  creature  was 
walking  up  and  down.  A  very  ample  porter  was,  no  doubt,  within  the 
gates,  and  was  quito  sufficiont  for  all  tho  y>iir]>o^f^s  of  the  place  ;  and 
this  brave  follow  might  have  l>i>fni  employed  more  creditably, and  more  . 
agreeably,  in  driving  a  plon.  Ii      thrashinj]^  in  a  barn. 

We  dined  at  two.  A  Cum  uirtn  cut  his  finger  and  bled  like  a  piff. 
A  beautiful  Flemish  lady  was  at  table,  tall,  with  a  fine  figure,  and 
clear  complexion,  black  eyea  and  hair ;  bnt  she  looked  stiff  and  stupid. 
Women  in  these  countries  do  not  seem  as  if  they  could  make  love.  I 
suppose  they  increase  and  mnltiply,  and  look  sulky  all  the  time.  I 
walked  round  part  of  the  Boulevardsj  whicli  was  handsome,  and  of  the 
old  walls,  from  which  tlie  view  of  Brussels  is  good.  The  place  has 
been  wondorfnlly  alt(»rcd  and  improved.  I  had  observed  in  all  the 
cities  which  I  had  visited,  that  the  brewers  dwell  in  good  houses'^ 
brewing  is  a  good  trade  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  And  I  remarked 
here  that  a  great  many  masons  live  in  handsome  messuages;  1  presume 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  rage  for  building.  I  saw  stuck  up 
on  the  door  of  a  church,  amongst  other  ecclesiastical  puffs  and  adver- 
tisements, the  notice  of  a  Dogmatical  and  Moral  Catechism,  by  an 
ex-Jeeiuit.  It  must  be  a  valuable  work,  especially  the  moral  part  of 
it.  The  old  women  in  the  churches,  who  hold  communion  with  the 
world  of  spirits  in  ginints  slvaI  groans,  looked  at  me  with  the  calm , 
anger  of  justico,  whilst  I  walked  quietly  about  to  view  the  paintings, 
as  at  a  crooked  billet  saved  only  for  burning,  or  at  a  leg  of  mutton 
that, sooner  or  later,  will  be  roasted.  The  street!^  of  Brussels  wore 
full  of  schismatics — not  of  the  kind  which  splits  r.^hgiou  into  sects; 
these  split  wood  into  fagif(»ls.  From  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  matter,  they  sconced  to  promise  to  cleave  the  heads  of  passen- 
gers ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  1  ever  saw  these  promises  realized.  I 
was  joined  by  an  agreeable  friend,  whom  I  had  left  at  Ghent ;  we 
passed  the  evening  not  unpleasantly  in  discoursing  of  beer  and  Univer- 
sities. That  a  Professor  at  Ghent  should  put  his  Doctor's  gown  over 
a  short  grey  shooting-jacket,  as  he  did,  seemed  odd,  and  as  if  a  game- 
keeper were  made  a  Doctor ;  but  it  is  not  so  irrational  on  mature 
reflection ;  it  is  only  to  do  in  practice,  whnt  was  done  at  Oxford  in 
theory;  and,figurativoly, they  made Gonrral  Blucher  anLL.D.  and  thus 
virtually  put  the  Doctor's  robes  over  his  regimental  sniall-clothes. 
They  drink  here  prodigious  quantities  of  beer.  I  tasted  tliat  of 
Louvaine,  which  is  most  esteemed  :  (they  have  thirty  or  forty  sorts  of 
beer ;)  it  was  very  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  used  to 
it.  This  bitterness  may  give  it  a  relish.  It  should  seem  that  Uuivcr- 
sities  are  always  the  seats  of  celebrated  beer.  Louvaine,  it  is  well 
known,  is  renowned  as  an  University.  Our  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  severally  famed  for  their  several  ales,  as  well  as  Edinburgh.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  London  University  will  succeed,  and  greatly  prosper; 
if  it  be  only  to  improve  the  breed  of  malt  liquor  in  the  metropolis. 

Friday,  Aug.  V2fh. — An  important  date:  a  fine  day  for  grouse- 
shooting.  I  rose  at  five,  and  left  Brussels  at  six  in  the  morning;  we 
drove  through  the  forest  to  Waterloo,  where  we  took  a  hasty,  rude, 
and  cheap  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock.  As  we  drove  past  the  field,  no 
one  jneutioued  or  alluded  to  the  battle.    Possibly  all  thought  it  had 
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been  bought  somewhat  dearly,  and  were  unvrilling  to  talk  about  a  bad 
bargain.  Waterloo  is  still  a  poor  place;  one  may  see,  however,  a 
little  improvement  in  the  houses,  caused  by  tl»e  money  which  the 
hosts  of  visitors  have  left  behind  them  ;  hut  the  common  people  are 
barelegged  and  poor ;  and  they  have  not  improved  their  breed  of 
pigs,  which  still  look  like  greyhounds.  I  observed  on  the  right,  an 
mmmm  m^und,  with  a  efrfral  aseent,  like  the  tower  of  Bftbel ;  many 
workmen  were  employed  upon  it.  On  the  top  will  be  placed  a  colossal 
Bon,  in  commemoration  of  the  Tietory.  The  monnd  is  formed  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  of  sand.  Will  it  not  settle,  and  gradnally 
sink  ?  and  will  not  the  rain  wash  it  away?  Thb  eonducteur  or  guard 
of  the  diligence  had  his  wife  with  him  ;  he  amused  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  by  pretending  to  offer  her  for  sale,  at  a  chimerically 
extravagant  price — 4,000  francs,  about  160/.  For  some  time  all  were 
amused,  the  lady  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  she  disputed  about  it  loudly 
and  violently ;  at  last  she  got  into  a  real  rage,  and  became  silent  and 
anlky,  and  remained  quiet  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  which  time 
she  odd  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eye»— (I  had  sat  in  attentive  silenee 
during  all  the  diepute^— ^  The  world  is  so  maliciouf)/*  I  answered: 
**  Yes ;  but  nobody  helieves  what  the  world  says/'  8he  was  not  ^mite 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  bat  said :  There  are  many  women  so  wicked, 
that  all  that  people  can  say  against  them  is  not  enough ;  but  there  are 
others  who  are  correct  and  prudent."  She  evidently  did  not  wish  that 
the  supply  of  good  women  should  equal  the  demand,  lest  160/.  a-piece 
nhould  become  a  still  more  extravagant  price  than  it  then  appeared. 
In  time,  however,  she  recovered  her  spirits,  and  entered  into  anotlier 
loud  and  violent  dispute,  about  the  superiority  of  the  Walloons  (of 
whom  she  was  one)  over  the  Flemish  women  in  cleanliness  and  chastity, 
and  continually  repeated  the  proverb :  ^  It  takes  twehre  Flemings  ana 
one  pig  to  make  thirteen  swine."  .She  had  the  Toice  of  a  boatswain, 
and  was  a  broad,  brown,  little  baibarian,  bnt  not  ill-looking. 

I  arrived  at  half-past  one  at  Namur,  at  the  Hotel  d'Harseamtpf 
which  is  a  good  house.  After  dinner  I  walked  about  the  city ;  a  small 
place  in  a  pretty  valley,  fortified,  and  full  of  soldiers  and  their 
women.  As  these  good  people  have  nothing  to  do,  and  have  had 
nothing  to  do  for  these  ten  years — I  speak  of  the  soldiers  only — they 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  obliired  to  make  a  prodigious  noise,  that 
they  may  at  least  have  the  a]ipoarance  of  being  busy  ;  they  accord- 
ingly kept  up  an  immense  din,  day  and  night,  with  drums  and  trumpets. 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  Roman  church,  with  a  dome,  and  plenty 
of  Statues  and  pictures.  They  were  singing  and  aiaking  the  most 
frightful  noise,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  in  any  church  or  chapel,  which  li 
saying  a  great  deaL  I  observed  a  bull  or  two  of  the  late,  and  one  of 
the  present  Pope ;  they  were  handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  and  duly 
accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  whose  portrait  figures  in  the  print- 
shops.  They  were  written  in  a  canting  style  ;  I  forget  what  they  were 
about.  There  was  a  box  with  an  inscription,  enjoining  all  persons  who 
cat  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  laitage,  during  Lent,  to  put  their  contribu- 
tions into  it.  I  thought  that  the  description  of  person  applied  very 
well  to  myaelf,  but  I  did  not  contribute.  In  another  church  I  saw  a 
painted  figure  of  St.  Fiacre,  the  tutelary  deity  of  hackney-coaches,  or 
Jarvies;  he  was  dad  in  the  robes  of  a  Iffishop,  and  bsid  a  book  in  hit 
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hand:  I  sup{M>se  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Book  of  Fares,  as 
pablishftd  by  tiie  Commisslooen  of  Hackney-coacliei.  I  thought  that 
there  was  a  strong  family  Ukeaess ;  I  have  seen  many  of  the  ehil4rea 
who  resembled  the  father*  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
return  thanks  to  this  divine  personage  for  all  &vourSy  and  to  pray 
for  a  continuance  of  them.  The  cathedral  is  seated  on  a  rofsk> 
lofty,  steep,  and  defended  on  one  side  by  the  Meuse,  on  the  other 
by  the  Sambre,  and  behind  by  rorks.  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  into  such  a  place ;  but  brave  men  can  go  any 
wbere,  and  can  defend  any  place;  and  unless  men  be  brave,  all 
fortilications  are  useless.  There  must  be  a  fine  view  from  the  top  ;  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  climbed  up.  I  supposed 
that  the  governor  or  the  place^  either  would  or  would  not  have  given 
permiasion  to  see  it ;  and  I  heard  in  the  morning  that  he  wouldi  and 
that  some  travellers  had  seen  it ;  but  the  being  passed  abcrat  with 
much  absurd  form,  from  one  guard  to  another,  and  all  the  military 
boastings  about  the  strength  of  the  place,  would  have  made  the  ascent 
a  tiresome  bore.  The  battlements,  or  parapet  of  the  bridge,  are 
upon  a  good  plan,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  nuy  other 
*  place ;  they  are,  in  fact,  two  steps ;  upon  the  lowest,  you  can  sit  con- 
veniently, and  lay  your  arm  upon  the  highest,  and  look  over  it ;  and  it 
is  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct  tbe  view  of  walkers.  Many  porsous  were 
silLiiig  in  this  manner  ;  a  bridge  is  for  various  reasou^  a  nice  loonging 
place.    I  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  at  four. 

Saturday  Aug.  lAih^ — ^^e  took  coffee,  went  en  board  the  barge  at 
six,  aud  started  about  Wf-past.  I  found  the  barge  tolerably  conve-* 
nicnt.  The  banks  of  the  Meuse  are  beautiful ;  there  are  fine  recks  on 
both  sides ;  trees,  villages,  pleasant  seats  and  chateaus.  The  river  swarma 
with  fish;  their  sudden  aiul  quiet  dartings  were  visible  through  the  clear 
water ;  some  were  of  a  good  size.  The  stream  was  with  us,  but  the 
river  was  very  low ;  the  bottom  of  the  barj^c  scraped  in  many  places 
against  the  gravel.  We  were  towed  by  one  horse;  when  the  wind 
sprung  up  we  took  him  on  hoard,  and  put  up  a  small  sail.  About  half 
way  to  iluy  we  saw  and  welcomed  the  first  vineyards ;  they  are  on 
the  left  banks,  and  continue  all  the  way  to  Liege.  We  readied  Uuy 
at  eleven ;  its  citadel  stands  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  surrounding  country 
Is  beautiful.  We  had  a«dinner  of  cold  m^at,  fish,  apd  excellent  fruit 
Namur  and  Liege  are  said  to  be  fine  fruit  countries.  There  was  a 
large  lump  of  butter  on  the  table,  stamped  with  the  cross  and  the  letters 
IHS.  This  is  carrying  superstitious  trifling  to  the  utmost,  and  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  making  butter-prints  of  the  Pope's  bulls.  The 
town  is  small,  ancient,  and  neat.  The  loss  of  any  tooth,  but  especially 
of  the  sweet  tootli,  is  a  real  loss.  My  compiuiions  still  retained  that 
valuable  little  bone:  they  were  deli<^htcd  to  see  a  good  pastry-cook's 
shop;  they  stood  and  admired  it,  and  pointed  out  some  cakes  peculiar 
to  this  country,  called  galette ;  they  were  square  and  pierced  with 
square  holes :  I  was  in  great  haste,  and  had  none  of  the  small  money 
of  the  country,  or  I  would  have  purchased  one.  It  is  a  happiness  to 
like  any  thing,  even  a  cake;  they  are  the  happiest  who  have  the  most 
likes  and  the  fewest  dislikes.  At  noon  we  went  on  hoard  another  boat ; 
it  was  much  larger  than  the  first,  but  less  neat  and  less  commodious. 
It  was  crammed  with  goods  of  all  sorts^  and,  besides  the  passengers 
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from  Naiinir,  there  were  a  great  many  countiywomCD  and  children ;  it 

seemed,  in  short,  to  be  tho  f^rcat  medium  of  ri^rrias^e  and  communica- 
tion: hont«^  were  continually  comin:::  alongside  to  take  n'i^T'.y,  or  trt 
supply  pu.s^jcingers  and  goods.  There  were  four  hor-^cs  on  i>o;n  il,  l^ii^; 
we  did  not  use  them;  thry  were,  I  presume,  to  dr.nv  tli<'  luirT-'  intc'c 
again  against  the  stream:  we  had  only  a  little  sail,  :n  d  as  tlw  w'lud 
died  away>  our  coarse  was  slow  and  tedious.  The  banks  arc  not  so 
hi^li,  and  the  riyer  is  wider,  but  the  whole  distance  is  nearly  as  beau* 
tifal  as  that  which  we  made  before  dinner.  There  arc  iron  nune.-: : 
they  were  washing  the  ore  in  many  places  on  the  left  bank :  there  arc 
also  linie-kiliis  and  coal-pits,  but  they  do  not  make  the  country  so 
detestable  as  in  our  coal  countries:  hero  they  are  not  blessed  with 
stenm-enp^ines  ;  and  an  audacious  contempt  for  public  convenience  is 
only  to  ho  found  in  England,  wliorc  the  govcrnmriit  Krts'the  cxnraple, 
and  inilividuals  follow  it  with  great  spirit.  Jt  bct^Mri  to  rain,  and  wc 
arrived  at  Lie^e  in  the  wet.  The  chibiien  were  busy  with  branches 
of  trees,  aiid  were  prt'j;:irin£r  fnr  a  r; difrirms  procession  that  was  to  take 
place  the  next  week.  1  had  heai  d  iVoiu  uiuny  persons  that  the  people 
of  this  city  arc  unciTil  and  stupid :  a  fellow  carried  my  bags  through 
the  rain  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  and  let  them  fall  two  or  three 
times;  he  grumbled  exceedingly  at  what  was  given  him,  and  was 
extremely  dissatisfied,  although  it  was  the  usual  and  fit  sum.  Soon 
after  I  had  reached  the  inn  I  was  cross  i<  the  yard  by  the  frequented 
path,  when  a  mastiff,  that  was  chained  up  in  a  corner  where  no  one 
could  see  him,  (nnd  being  a  Walbron  l  ;-  did  r.ot  give  notice  by  b;irk- 
ing,)  flew  upon  ine,  and  seized  me  by  the  ri::lit  knee;  with  my  left 
foot  I  gave  him  such  a  hearty,  sincere,  u!idis<;ui cd  kick  in  the  belly, 
that  the  dog  had  the  sense  to  take  it  as  it  v  ns  nieimt.  He  tore  niy 
pantaloons  u  good  deal,  but  only  bi  ui^cd  my  knee  a  little,  without 
breaking  the  skin,  so  that  1  was  none  the  worse,  and  I  felt  more 
pleasure  at  haTh)g  got  off  so  well»  than  displeasure  at  the  cynic,  who 
possibly  thought  that  pain,  at  least  in  another,  is  no  evil.  Our  supper 
was  in  the  rough ;  the  wine  execrable.  My  hed-roora  stunk,  and  the 
windows  could  not  be  opened.  They  neglected  to  call  me  in  the  morning, 
although  particularly  desired,  a  gross  breach  of  social  faith ;  and  no 
attendance  could  be  procured,  cither  by  bell  or  voice.  Thoy  had 
besides  two  great  criteria  of  the  savage  which  I  had  observed  in 
Ireland,  and  have  heard  may  be  found  in  the  hiijhlands  of  Scotland — 
first,  the  better  sort  of  people  lake  infinite  pains  io  persuade  you  that 
it  is  not  a  barbarous  place,  but  vrrv  eivilkod ;  second,  you  can  get 
nothing  done  for  you,  except  through  the  uicdiaLion  and  intercession 
of  a  person  of  the  country,  and  then,  with  a  great  ahow  of  alacrity,  it 
18  exceedingly  ill  done.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  have  linid  a€ 
laege,  say  that  the  mhabitants  are  kind*  friendly,  and  neighbourly: 
the  defects  which  I  observed  might  be  peculiar  to  the  inn  where  I 
lodged,  although  I  had  been  told,  perhaps  by  an  interested  party,  that 
it  was  the  best  in  the  town.  There  is  a  certain  frankness  in  the  people 
which  plen'-es  :  the  nmster  and  mistress  dined  nf  table  with  the  guests 
.  in  a  familiar  manner ;  and  the  landlord  shook  b  inds  lieartily  at  parting, 
and  wished  me  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.  There  were  twin  sisters, 
daughters  of  the  house,  an  the  phrase  is,  fourteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
ably alike:  a  pleasant  sight  to  persons  who  arc  fond  of  children — that 
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is,  I  presume,  to  all  persons ;  yet  neither  gods  nor  mortal  men  can 
like  a  dirty  bed-room;  and  in  bed  I  thought  of  the  proverb  so  often 
quoted  by  the  wife  of  the  conductcnry  and  that  she  had  quoted  it 
wxong ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  bad  licard  it  thus: — ^It  takes 
twelve  FleiziiDgs  and  a  pl^  to  make  one  Walloon. 

The  Liege  newspaper  is  called  Maihieu  Laenabergh.  I  was  told 
that  Matthew  was  formerly  a  celebrated  maker  of  almanacks.  T  suppose 
that  his  name  is  used  as  Dr.  Franklin  makes  use  of  the  name  "  Poor 
Richard."  1  heard  frequently  in  tlie  evening  a  deep-toned  bell ;  it  was, 
I  think,  the  finest  and  deopest  tone  I  had  ever  heard.  Trould  not  lenni 
anything  about  it  of  t]^,f^  people  then  present.    X  \vas  much  amused  with 
a  person  T  met  with  in  the  barge  ;  he  was, or  had  been,  an  iron-merchant, 
and  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  probably  in  the  way  of  his  trade:  he 
Was  a  singular  man,  and  seemed  to  be  a  worthy  person.    He  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married,  and  the  childish  joy,  and  the  childish  commu- 
nicativeness  he  displayed,  were  the  most  amusing  parts  of  his  character* 
^  Every  thing  that  an  Englishman  would  have  concealed  most  studiously, 
he  as  studiously  strove  to  make  manifest.   I  never  saw  a  person  so 
truly  happy,  and  so  entirely  engrossed  by  any  object.  We  do  all  in  oui* 
power  to  subdue  this  kind  of  feeling ;  but,  if  love  makes  a  person  so 
happy,  it  would  be  mneh  wiser  to  cultivate  habits  of  love.    It  may  be 
urged,  the  mischief  is  (hat  the  illusion  is  so  very  liable  to  be  suddenly 
dispersed;  but  is  it  not  because  habits  contrary  to  this  passion  are 
formed?  Would  it  not  be  otherwise  if  youth  were  carefully  trained  in 
a  diflferent  manner.    Be  this  as  it  may,  lie  was  the  liappiest  of  men.* 
The  lady  was  of  a  certain  age,  the  widow  of  a  French  officer ;  her  father 
was  a  German,  her  mother  an  Italian,  she  was  therefore  horn  to  be 
musical>  and  had  cultivated  music:  according  to  her  lover's  account 
she  was  a  great  proficient.   She  had  been  ten  years  a  widow,  and  bad 
a  child,  a  boy,  twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  four  years  since  her  intended 
had  first  seen  her,  and  he  assured  me  that  ho  was  captivated  by  the  sensi- 
ble and  judicious  manner  in  which  she  ed  iieated  her  son.  If  he  was  a  com- 
petent judge,  this  was  no  small  merit,  for  herein  ladies  in  her  situation 
most  commonly  fail.    The  only  son  of  a  widow  seldom  turns  out  well,  or 
even  the  sons  of  a  widow,  as  women  have  rarely  firmness  enough  to 
manage  the  turbulent  spirit  of  a  hoy.    The  betrothed  man  was  forty 
or  forty-five  years  old,  and  in  delicate  hcaltli,  aad  a  poor-looking 
fellow.    Being  joked  with  a  little  about  a  certain  probable  event,  he 
bore  quizzing  well,  but  he  frequently  recurred  to  that  subject  of  his 
own  accord :  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  so — ^his  wife  was  a  woman  of 
too  much  sense — her  mind  was  not  unoccupied.   To  be  sure,  she  was 
fond  of  dress ;  but  it  became  her ;  and  she  went  to  mass  every  morning. 
At  all  events,  women  have  so  much  art,  that,  if  it  must  happen,  it  will 
be  kept  snug;  he  would  never  know  it.    "  And  if  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall 
bear  it  like  a  philosopher.    I  have  always  lived  like  a  jihilosopher ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  nature:  I  hate  all 
other  laws ;  and  this  would  be  according  to  the  law  of  nature.    But  it 
is  impossible.  I  wish  you  knew  my  wife ;  I  am  sure  you  would  think  so. 
I  call  her  my  wife  because  she  will  be  in  a  fortnight.'*    In  this  course 
ran  the  stream  of  his  thoughts ;  and  he  often  expressed  them  thus,  with 
a  certain  anxiety,  but  without  alarm.    Throughout  Flanders  the 
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people  seeBied  to  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  eanae  of  the  Giecka, 

and  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject,  and  with  much  more  zeal,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  than  my  countrymen  ;  oven  persons  in  a  rank  of  life  where  such 
enthusiasm  would  not  be  looked  for. 

I  read  in  Matthew  Laeusbergh,  that  five  cures  at  Ghent,  in  their 
diiiLicrit  parish  churches,  preached  violently  on  the  same  Sunday 
against  the  editor  of  a  Ghent  newspaper  by  name,  and  that  the  next 
mormnif  his  printers  came  to  htm  and  said  that  they  would  no  longer 
work  for  such  an  impious  wretch.  How  would  the  editors  of  our 
Loudon  newspapers^ morning  and  evening,  like  this  Icind  of  persecution! 
They  would  think,  most  justly,  that  for  such  a  wicked  conspiracy  to 
injure  an  individual,  the  reverend  offenders  ought  respectively  to  have 
a  year's  imprisonment,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  hour  of  the 
pillorJ^  These  conseci  Hted  persons  widely  enjoin  a  repose  from  secular 
labours  on  the  Sabbath,  but  arc  unable  to  rest  even  one  day  in  seven 
from  ilip  eternal  oblii'ations  of  malice  and  hatred,  which  they  have 
jni]>ostd  upon  themselves. 

iSunday,  Aug.  \Ath, — It  had  rained  all  the  evening,  and  1  had  not 
seen  any  thing  of  the  town ;  my  kind  friend,  the  lover,  walked  with  me 
through  two  of  the  principal  churches.  They  were,  as  usual,  hand- 
some, with  pictures,  statues,  and  altars :  in  hoth  the  vaulted  rools 
were  painted  with  arabesi^ues,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect.  In  one 
church  a  man  was  preacldng  in  had  French,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  country.  There  were  many  people  present,  I  had  therefore  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Walloons  ;  they  arc  not  sallow  and 
swarthy  like  the  Flemings,  but  fair  and  liixlit-tiaircd  like  the  English. 
From  the  coarse  quality  of  the  wine  of  tlie  tirst  vineyards  which  we 
met  with,  I  was  led  to  suppose,  that  if  the  schemes  for  making  wine 
from  grapes  grown  in  England  should  succeed,  the  wine  would  l>e  of 
little  value.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  sometliing  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  it,  for  the  wine  in  the  North  of  France  is  hy  no  means 
unpleasant.  I  left  the  city  of  hardware,  the  Sheffield  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  amongst  good  wishes  of  a  pleasant  journey  from  the  Walloons, 
which  somewhat  sof  (ened  my  heart  towards  them.  The  country  as  far 
as  AiiV  In  Chnpelle  is  beautiful,  divided  by  hedges,  with  hedge-rows, 
with  woods,  field-paths,  stiles,  and  villages,  like  the  best  and  inland 
parts  of  England.  The  people  were  dressed  in  their  best;  I  saw  a 
great  i^mnher  turn  out  of  a  church:  the  men  wore  blue  frocks,  reaching 
down  tu  the  knee,  like  the  Flemings  and  our  butchers  ;  and  capa  instead 
of  hats,  which  distini^niished  tliem  from  our  couiilry-f(dks ;  hut  the 
women  were  exactly  hke  our  villagers,  somewhat  plain  in  their  dress, 
but  still  their  appearance  was  the  same.  I  remarked  that,  like  our 
women,  meet  of  them  carried  a  prayer-book,  bound,  as  with  us,  in  red 
or  black,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  smeared  wUhiirimstone,  a  rude  and 
cheap  mode  of  gilding ;  and  that  the  hook  was  folded  in  a  clean  pocket* 
handkerchief,  which  is  never  used,  hut  merely  produced  to  show  that 
the  fair  owner  has  such  an  article  of  superfluous  luxury,  and  it  is 
rnrcfully  laid  by  to  be  produced  ag'ain  in  the  like  manner  on  the  ticxt 
Sunday.  We  had  four  horses,  harnessed  in  pairs  in  the  English 
fashion,  but  without  bearing  reins.  On  this  road,  as  on  all  the  others, 
there  were  plenty  of  beggars ;  the  people  gave  to  them  iibcrally.  It  is 
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a  great  bore  to  be  tormeuted  by  them,  and  it  is  a  great  bore  to  pay 
the  poor-rates.  It  may  lie  a  queation,  whetber  the  exereiso  of  aetoal 
almsgiving  be  not  salutary  to  the  giver.  If  I  were  obliged  to  Kve 
amongst  bigots,  (which  would  be  a  great  evil,)  I  had  rather  live 
amongst  bigots  who  held  good  works  in  repute,  than  amongst  bigots 
who  despise  them>  and  stand  entirely  npon  faith. 

(T%t  renuunier,  enArudi^  a  route  through  Germany,  Switmiand,  and  Ite/yi  mU 

tfpmrintulmfutnt  ZVum^ert.) 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  BUrrERFLlES. 

TfiB  Chevalier  de  Boufflcrs,  whom  Dclillc  characterised  as  "  the 
honour  of  knighthood  and  the  flower  of  Troubadours,"  the  erotic 
poet,  the  aj^reeable  novelist,  so  long  the  dclifjht  of  tiie  salons  of  Paris, 
tho  true  sage,  who  preferred  tlie  society  of  the  Muses,  tuid  the  happy 
indep<'iifleuee  without  which  it  is  diflicult  to  obtaiu  tiicir  favours,  to 
the  splendour  of  wealth  or  the  glory  of  an  illustrious  name,  was  by 
turns  an  abbot,  a  colonel  of  hussars,  a  painter,  an  aeademieian,  a 
legislator,  and,  under  all  these  characters^  the  most  guy,  carelesb,  ui;d 
witty  of  French  caraliers. 

I  was  long  acquainted  with  tlus  highly-gifted  man.  I  saw  bim  in 
1780  at  thebeaudful  estate  of  Ghanteloup„near  Amboise,  whither  the 
Bukc  de  Choiseul,  then  an  exile  from  the  Court,  attracted  all  the  most 
distingdsbed  men  of  France,  whether  for  birth  or  merit.  It  was  tho 
focus  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  and  beauties  of  the  day.  The  Duchess 
de  f  'lioiseul,  whose  memory  h  still  cherished  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Loire,  had  a  regard  for  tiic  Clievalicr  de  Boufflcrs  which  did  her 
honour ;  he  was  her  companion  in  her  walks,  in  the  ebaee,  and  still 
more  frequently  iu  lier  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the  po<a  peasants,  to 
whom  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  constantly  admiiiistercd 
comfort  and  assistance.' 

Madame  de  Choiseul,  who  was  in  her  youtb  extremely  intimate  witb 
Buffoui  had  imbibed,  from  that  celebrated  man  a  strong  taste  for 
the  observation  of  natural  objects.  Her  library  contained  a  complete 
collection  of  natural  historians,  ancient  and  mooem;  she  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  study  of  Reaumur^  who>  tliough  he  does  not,  like 
Buffon,  describe  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a  style  of  rich  and  varied 
eloquence,  displays  more  patient  and  accurate  observation. 

This  delightful  and  cxiiaustless  study  had  inspired  IVFadame  de 
Choiseul  with  a  new  and  fanciful  idea.  Opposite  to  the  windows  of  her 
own  room  she  had  erected  a  temple  of  gauze  of  antique  form,  and 
sheltered  by  an  ample  roof ;  during  the  summer  she  amused  herself 
witb  collecting  in  ,this  ^ry  palace  all  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  of 
the  country.  A  lunpid  brook  flowed  through  the  floor  of  turf^  and  the 
senses  were  feasted  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flowers,  the  refreshing 
coolness  and  the  balmy  perfume  of  the  air. 

The  Duchess  alone  had  a  key  of  the  Temple  of  Butterflies,  which  was 
peopled  by  the  assiduity  of  the  village  girls  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Tfiey  strove,  by  presenting  her  with  some  new  species,  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  their  beloved  and  respected  patroness^  and 
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they  were  stire  to  reccivt*  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  their  otferings,  so  that  the  banks  of  the  Cher  and  the  Loire, 
and  the  extenshre  meadows  wliifh  skiit  tbem^  were  foil  of  yoang 
girls,  with  gause  nets  in  their  hands,  breathless  with  the  ehace  of  their 
frail  and  beantifiil  prey. 

Bonfflers  was  freqnently  a  witness  to  the  Duchess's  assidnons  cares 
about  her  faTOoritc  temple.  Chevalier/'  said  she  to  him»  with 
an  Bg:recable  smile,  "  I  run  no  risk  in  introducing  you  among  my 
butterflies,  they  will  take  you  for  one  of  themselves,  and  will  not  be 
fricrh  toned." 

On  one  occasion,  when  Maflnme  de  Cliui-eul  was  compelled  by  illness 
to  keep  her  looiu  l"or  some  weeks,  she  <^ave  the  key  of  her  temple  to 
the  Chevalier,  who  found  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  his 
charge.  In  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  country  girls  who  daily  came 
to  recruit  the  numerous  family  of  butterflies.  He  encouraged  them  to 
talk  about  their  rural  sports,  their  love  alhirs,  and  all  their  little 
secrets ;  so  that  he  was  soon  master  of  the  chronicles  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding villa  f?es.  In  this  way  be  frerjuently  caught  ideas  and  expres- 
sions with  which  he  aftei  wnrds  adonied  his  poems. 

Tt  wns,  liov.  ev^r,  remarked  tliat  lioufHers  almost  always  preferred  th(*. 
biittf^fiies  br('!!u'*.t  by  the  prettiest  girls;  his  scrutiity  turned  rather 
upon  their  charming  features,  their  natural  and  simple  graces,  than 
upon  the  ol  jects  it  was  his  office  to  select.  An  engaging  face,  a  graceful 
carriage,  or  a  well-turned  person,  was  pretty  sure  not  to  be  rejected; 
he  was  not  vcrj'  rigorous  in  his  examination,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
same  indulgence  would  be  extended  to  him.  Thus  the  beautiful  temple 
declined  in  splendour;  but  fewer  poor  littl<<  girls  went  away  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  Duchess's  bounty,  passing  tb rough  the  easy  hands 
of  the  Chevalier,  was  diffused  more  widely  ,  and  irladflened  more  hearts. 

Among  the  villagers  who  came  to  offer  Bouffiers  the  fruits  of  their 
day's  chace,  he  had  frequently  remarked  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  whose 
large  deep  blue  eyes,  jet  black  eyebrows,  rosy  and  laughing  mouth, 
graceful  and  easy  ca^Tiage,  and  sweet,  penetrating  voice,  realised  the 
most  poetical  descriptions  of  rural  beauty.  To  crown  her  attractions, 
he  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  forester  of  Amboise,  and  that 
her  name  was  Alina.  This  pretty  name  was  the  title  of  a  tale  of  his 
which  had  been  greatly  admired.  It  may  be  imagined  what  an  interest 
he  took  in  this  innocent  and  ingenuous  girl,  with  what  pleasure  he 
*  rewarded  her  in  the  Duchess's  name,  and  how  eagerly  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  pretext  afforded  by  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  butterflies  to 
double  the  gift,  accompanying  it  with  some  protecting  caress,  some- 
times even  with  a  kiss,  which  Alina  thought  too  great  an  honour  to  be 
resented.  Bonfflers  soon  drew  from  her  the  secrets  of  her  guileless 
heart;  he  learnt  how  she  loved  Charles  Verner,  son  of  the  keeper  of 
the  cnstle,  but  that  bis  father  opposed  their  union  on  account  of 
the  disparity  of  their  fortune.  Bouillers,  who  thought  love  levelled 
all  di.stinctiuiis,  secretly  resolved  to  serve  the  sweet  Alina.  lie  sent 
for  Charles  Verner,  found  him  worthy  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  lovely 
a  creature,  and  spoke  in  his  behalf  to  the  Duchess,  who,  wishing 
to  have  some  fair  pretext  for  contributing  towards  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  Chevalier's  prot^g^,  made  it  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  would  give  a  prixe  of  twenty^ 
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five  louis  d'ois  to  the  girl  who  had  brought  her  the  greatest  imiuber 
of  rare  and  beautiful  butterflies.  The  emulation  excited  among  the 
young  villagers  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  whether  it  iras  that  the 
fresh  verdure  of  Alina's  native  forest  of  Amboise  was  propitious  to 
her,  or  whether  she  was  more  agile  and  dexterous  than  the  others,  it 
fell  out  that  she  often  presented  Madame  de  Choiseul,  through  her 
-kind  protector,  with  the  butterflies  upon  which  Reaumur  had  fixed  tlie 
highest  value. 

Ono  dny,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  accompanied  by  the  numerous 
train  ot  nooles  and  ladies  who  formed  the  usual  society  of  Ghauteloup, 
were  walking  in  that  part  of  the  park  bordering  on  the  forest,  Alina, 
with  a  gauze  r.ut  in  her  hand,  and  panting  for  breath,  came  running 
joyously  up  to  Boufflers^  and  said  to  bim,  witb  that  innocent  fami- 
liarity he  bad  encouraged  in  ber:  Loolc,  Monsieur  de  Chevalier, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  butterflies  I  yon  are  sucb  a  fine  judge  of 
them."  This  speech  was  susceptible  of  an  application  so  curiously 
fitted  to  the  known  character  of  Boufflers,  that  every  body  laughed. 
He  took  the  butterflies  from  Alina's  hands,  and  told  her  they 
VTro  renlly  of  n  rnre  nnd  mo»t  valuable  kind;  one,  especially, 
which,  witli  its  four  azure  wings  of  enormous  size,  stiulcled  with 
•  flame-coioured  eyes,  aiid  its  h)ng  black  proboscis,  supplied  the  only 
deficiency  in  the  temple,  and  completed  the  Duchess's  immense 
collection.  It  was  instantly  decided  that  Aliua  had  won  the  promised 
prize ;  she  soon  after  received  it  from  tbe  hands  of  Madame  de  Choiseul, 
and  Boufflers  added  a  golden  cross^  wUcb  Alina  promised  to  wear  as 
long  as  she  lived. 

'  It  was  now  the  middle  of  autumn,  and  as  the  pleasures  of  Paris 
became  daily  more  brilliant  and  ii  vi^ing,  the  Chevalier  de  Boufflers 
could  not  resist  their  attractions,  though  he  left  the  delightful  al»ode 
of  Chnnteloup  with  regret.  Before  he  went  away  he  saw  the  sweet 
girl  whose  name,  countenance,  and  disposition  had  so  deeply  interested 
him,  and  obtaiiied  from  the  father  of  her  lover  tlie  ])r()mise  that  he 
would  consent  to  their  marriage  as  soon  as  Alina  had  a  sufficient 
portion.  He  recommended  her  warmly  to  the  Duchess's  kindness, 
and  departed  for  the  capital.  He  was  welcomed  back  to  the  society 
be  adorned  by  bis  wit,  tempered  as  it  was  by  grace  and  courtesy,  ana 
by  tbe  ezbaustless  fertility  of  liis  fancy. 

A  short  time  after,  the  JHOke  de  Gboisenl  quitted  a  world  in  whicb 
he  bad  exercised  sucb  vast  power,  and  so  couraigeouely  withstood 
bis  numerous  enemies.  His  widow  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  neariy 
the  whole  of  her  own  fortune  to  pay  the  enormous  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  husband,  who  had  outdone  all  the  no])lcs  of  the 
court  in  mafjnifieence.  She  sold  the  estate  of  <'h;inteloup  to  the 
excellent  Duke  de  Pcuthi6vre,  and  went  to  live  at  Piiris,  in  the  midst 
of  her  old  friends.  Alina,  thus  deprived  of  her  illustrious  patroness, 
lost  all  hope  of  being  united  to  Charles  Verner,  whose  father  remained 
inflexible,  and  tbe  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Boufflers  heard  of  this.  By  a  fortunate  chance 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  his  near  relative  and  friend,  and 
Charles  did  so  much  credit  to  his  recommendation,  that  he  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Mar6chal  des  Logis.  On  his  first  leave  of  absence  he 
hastened  to  Chantelbap,  where  he  found  his  beloved  Alina  provided 
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with  a  sufEcient  portion  by  the  Chevalier's  generosity  ;  the  old  keeper 
no  longer  wUbbeld  bb  consent ,  and  the  lovers  were  united,  jointly 
imploring  a  tfaoiuand  bleeeiBp  for  their  lienefaetor. 

Twenty  years  passed  away,  and  France  fell  into  the  confusion  of 

political  dissennoiis,  and,  at  length,  into  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revoln- 
tion.  Bouiflers,  though  friendly  to  all  the  opinions  which  were  then 
propagated  by  the  true  lovers  of  liberty,  was  compelled,  after  tlie 
deplorable  10th  oF  Auf(ust,  1792,  to  quit  France  and  take  refuge  iu 
Berlin.  Prince  Henry  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  keep  in  lum  for 
some  time  with  them,  gave  him  an  estate  iu  Poland,  where,  like  a  true 
French  Knight,  he  founded  a  colony  for  all  the  emigrants  who  were 
driven  from  their  unhappy  country.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages, and  all  the  eonsolatlons  "hm  leaeiMd  in  fordgn  lands,  be 
nerer  ceased  to  sigh  alter  PariSy  wbeie  Iw  bad  passsd  ti#  e«r^  part 
1^  his  life  in  tliat  atmosphere  of  pleasnre  and  of  nrbanifef  wbidk  wm 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe.  Thither  his  fasrilyi 
I  bis  friends,  his  most  cherished  habits,  all  called  him.  The  compli- 
ments paid  him  on  his  poems,  only  sened  to  remind  him  of  the  lovely 
nnd  captivating  women  wlm  hnil  inspired  them  :  those  on  his  novel,  of 
the  delights  of  Chanteiou]),  of  tlie  amiable  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  (who 
had  survived  her  husband  ouly  a  few  years,)  and  of  the  Temple  of 
Butterflies. 

Tlie  storm  of  the  Revolution  having  subsided,  many  proscribed 
persons  obtained  leave  to  return  to  France ;  among  these  was  Boufflers, 
who  left  Poland,  travelling  homewajd  ^through  Bohemia,  BaTaria,  and 
Switzerland.  He  wished  to  revisit  the  beantiful  shores  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  where,  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  passed  a  time  whieh  he  never 
reenrred  to  without  animation  and  delight.  He  therefore  stopped  at 
Lansanne,  and  fearing  lest  his  name  might  expose  hira  to  some 
disagreeable  curiosity  or  supervision,  he  li*u1  fnrni'^hed  himself  with  a 
passport  under  the  name  of  Foubers,  a  French  painter.  In  this  cha- 
racter, which  he  had  more  than  once  assiniH  d  before,  he  presented 
himself  iu  the  liist  houses  of  Lausanne,  win  re  he  was  soon  received 
with  all  the  attentions  due  to  genuine  talent,  embeliished  by  wit  and 
great  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  rage  for  H.  Fouhers  and  for  his 
fine  numatuiie  portraits  was  vmversal.  As  be  was  atfieot  to  obtala 
beautiful  subjects,  he  was  constantly  told  that  lie  osglit  to  paint  the 
Countess  de  Lauterbach ;  she  was  described  to  Um  as  a  liady  of  French 
origin,  and  the  widow  of  a  Bavarian  general*  wlio,  at  his  death,  had 
left  her  considerable  property,  including  a  magnificent  estate  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  Lausanne.  She 
was  universally  spoke  of  for  her  beauty, her  grace,  nnd  above  all  for  that 
obliging  affability  which  -inns  all  hearts.  How  many  stimulants  to 
Boufflers  curiosity !  Nor  was  it  long  ungratitied.  At  a  fete  given  by 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Lausanne,  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Lauterbach  was  present,  and  not  only  jostided  all  his  expectations, 
hut  enehanted  him  by  that  inimitable  gniee  whiofa  distiagulAes  bis 
eonntrywomen. 

He  wis  introdioed  to  the  Countessy  who  appeared  stmek  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice»  and  agitated  by  some  emotion  which  she  strore  to 
dissemble.  They  entered  into  conversatiottf  and  ;Boo£iere  expressed 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  .paint  from  so  fine  a  modeL    After  a 
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moment's  reflexion,  the  Countess  accepted  his  offer ;  and  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  thought,  fixed  a  day  for  Fonbers  to  i^o  to  her  hoase,  at 
the  same  time  exprcsslDg  her  pleasure  at  being  painted  by  a  French 
artist. 

On  the  day  uipointed,  an  elegant  caltebe  stopped  at  the  door  of 
his  lodging,  ana  conveyed  him  to  the  Chateau  de  StBalpice,  sitnated 
on  the  banks -of  the  lake,  opponte  to  the  superb  amphitheatre  traced 
hj  the  Alps  on  the  horizon.  BonfHcrs  arrived ;  he  crossed  a  spacious 
outer  court,  passed  through  a  handsoDic  hall,  and  entered  a  vast 
saloon,  in  which  every  thing  announced  opulence  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste.  On  one  side  of  the  room  h\m[f  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  late  Dxiehcss  dc  Choiseul,  seatt  d  near  the  Temple  of  Buttertiios, 
with  a  volume  of  Bouffler*s  works  in  her  hand.  The  Chevalier  could 
not  control  the  emotions  whicli  agitated  him,  and  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes.  "  Whal  recollections  1 "  exclaimed  he  involuntarily:  "  this 
Comrtess  de  Xianterbach  must  certainly  he  of  tlie  Choiseul  fSunily.  I 
shall  like  her  the  better/*  Whilst  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  re- 
flections, a  chamberlain  came  to  tell  him  that  his  lady  would  he 
occupied  for  a  short  time,  that  she  begged  M.  Fouhers  to  excuse  her, 
and  desired  him  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  pleased  to  walk  into  her 
plantation  k  la  Fran^aise.  Boufflers  followed  his  conductor  through 
a  long  suite  of  ?}partments,  nil  fnynislied  with,  wonderful  magni- 
ficence and  v;tiiety.  He  entered  an  avenue  of  limes,  and  at  the 
first  turning,  he  saw,  under  the  shade  of  some  very  larcfc  trees, 
•a  temple  of  gauze  precisely  like  the  Duchess  de  Choiscurs.  The 
temple  was  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  of  every  species, 
and  over  the  door  was  an  inscription  in  Terse  which  Boufflers  had 
formerly  written  over  the  entrance  to  the  temple  at  Chanteloup, 
-and  eren  the  hand-writing  was  so  exactly  his  own,  that  he  stood 
hefore  it  agitated,  yet  motionless  with  astonishment,  and  thought 
himself  transported  by  magic  to  the  hanks  of  the  Loire.  But  his 
surprise  was  increased,  and  his  emotion  heightened,  when  he  saw 
advancing  towards  him,  a  younsf  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  in  the 
dress  of  the  villagers  of  Lorraine,  whose  features,  shape,  and  gait 
were  so  precisely  those  of  the  girl  he  remembered  with  so  afTee- 
tion-ate  an  interest,  that  he  thought  it  was  she  herself  who  stood 
before  him,  and  whose  deep  rich  voice  met  his  ear.  "  Your  servant, 
Monsieur  de  Boufflers,"  said  she,  with  a  graceful  curtesy,  and  pre- 
senting to  him  a  litUe  gauze  net ;  what  do  you  think  of  my 
hutteilies!  you  are  such  a  fine  judge."  What  are  you — angel — 
sylph — enchantress!''  *^Whai!  do  you  not  remember  A  Una,  the 
daughter  of  the  forester  of  Amboisc,  who  used  80  often  to  bring  you 
hntterfliesi"  "Do  I  dream!  **  said  Boufflers,  rubbing  his  eyes ;  and, 
taking  the  sweet  girl's  hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then  to 
his  lips:  "  Alina,  lovely  Alina  ! — it  cannot  be  you?"  "How!  it 
cannot  be  11 — Who  then  won  the  pri/o  for  the  finest  butterflies  ? — 
Who  received  from  the  hands  of  tlie  Ducliess,  n  prize  of  twenty-five 
louis,  and  from  your's  this  golden  cross,  which  1  promised  to  wear  as 
long  as  I  live,  and  which  I  have  never  parted  with  for  an  instant?" 

I  do  indeed  remember  that  cross-^t  is  the  very  one  !  Never  was 
illusion  so  perfect— *never  was  man  so  bewildered.  Divine  creature, 
oh !  take  pity  on  tlie  confusion  into  which  you  have  thrown  me.  Your 
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elegance  betrays  you.  No,  you  are  not  a  mere  eonntry  girL  Tell 
Hie  theo,  to  wbom  am  I  indebted  for  tbe  most  delieioae  emotion  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life  ? — Wbence  do  you  come  t — Who  aro  you  ?  *'  She 
is  my  danghter/'  cried  the  Countess  de  Lautcrbach,  suddenly  stepping 
from  the  concealment  of  a  thicket,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Bouffiers.  "  My  dear  protector — kind  author  of  i»iy  hap- 
piness and  of  my  good  fortune — behold  the  true  Alina,  the  wifV  and 
M'idow  of  Charles  Vcrner,  whose  only  dans»"hter  stands  ])ef()ie  vou. 
Your  emotion,  however  strong,  cannot  equal  mine."  "  How,  ma  Jam  ! 
are  you  that  simple  village  girl  ? — ^Ves,  yes,  there  are  those  large 
deep-blue  penetrating  eyes — there  is  that  expressive  mouth — there  is 
that  enchanting  smile;  I  could  almost  believe  !  can  still  see  the 
traces  of  the  kiss  so  innocently  received.  Good  and  beantifol  as 
you  were*  you  had  a  right  to  become  what  you  now  are.  But  tell 
ine»  how  happened  it  that,  for  once,  Fortune  was  not  blind  ? — have 
the  kindness  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  be  consistent  with  the  aiTectioo 
my  dear  Alina  always  had  for  me."  Listen  then/'  replied  the 
Countess,  with  confiding  delight. 

"  Charles,  in  whom  you  took  such  a  generous  inlercst,  havinir  dis- 
tiii^nii-'hed  himself  l)y  repeated  acts  of  bravery,  obtaiiK^d  a  coimui^sion 
shortly  after  our  iiianiiige.  The  war  which  broke  out  betweeu  France 
and  (jiermany,  called  him  to  the  lield,  and  I  followed  him.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  when  he  saved  the 
life  of  the  Count  de  Lauterbach,  commander  of  a  Bavarian  divisioDy 
cn  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in  this  act  he  received  a  mortal  wound> 
and  with  his  last  breath  recommended  his  wife  and  child,  then  an 
infant,  to  the  Genera I's  care.  Count  Lauterbach  thought  that  in  no 
way  could  he  so  effectually  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  prescr\'er,  as  by 
l)ecomin?]f  the  husband  of  his  widow  and  tlie  father  of  hi<,  child. 
After  a  lew  years  of  a  happy  union,  he  died  of  the  iiunierous  wound'^  he 
had  received,  leaving  me  a  iMrire  fortune  and  a  revered  and  cherished 
memory.  At  that  time,"  auded  llie  Countess,  "  I  knew  that  you  had 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  and  to  take  refuge  in  Prussia:  I  left 
no  means  untried  to  discover  the  place  of  your  residence  ;  but  your 
change  of  name,  your  travelling  as  a  French  painter,  as  you  .have 
60  often  doncy  always  prevented  my  accon)plishing  the  most  ardent 
wishes  of  my  heart.  Judge  what  was  my  emotion  on  meeting  yon 
the  other  day  at  Lausanne.  I  instantly  determined  to  prove  to  yon, 
in  some  degree  at  leasts  my  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  my  daughtei'*8  age,  and  of  her  perfect  resemblance  to  that  Alina 
who  owed  to  you  the  hand  of  Charles  Verner,  and  all  that  she  has 
subsequently  ])ossessed  or  enjoyed,  I  made  use  of  your  own  colours; 
I  copied  the  jiiobt  beautiful  scene  of  your  elegant  story  which  I  have 
read  so  often — in  sliort,  1  tried  to  bewitch  you  with  your  own  en- 
chantments." 

**Ahy  exclaimed  Boufflers,  pressing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
his  heart,  never  shall  I  forget  this  ingenious  delicacy ;  it  is  true, 
that  the  memory  of  the  heart  is  indestructible  in  women ;  and  I  see 
lhat  the  little  good  one  may  be  able  to  do  to  tbe  simplest  village  girl, 
may  become  a  capital  which  gratitude  will  repay  with  interest.*' 
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From  Poland  tliey  caratj  oa  through  Prassia  proper. 

And  Kbnigsbt  rg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Beside  some  veins  of  iron,  k  ad,  and  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 

In  dcsi  rilling  any  country  bfiyond  the  British  (and  not  excluding 
the  Ii  isli)  channel,  an  Enj^lish  writer  s<'lc!(;m  fails  to  dwell  upon  certain 
jirescribcd  su]»jects  of  censure.  He  excluiins  a;^raHist  the  native  want 
of  cleanliness,  to  imply  his  own  nicety  in  such  uiLitters  ;  he  charms 
his  wealthy  brother  Bulls  by  sneering  at  the  foreigaors'  poverty;  and 
if  (unlike  the  greater  part  (tf  travell'.'rs)  he  has  associated  with  thoni 
at  all,  he  rails  at  their  intolerable  pride,  whenever  he  bus  exciled 
indignant  feelings  ])y  his  arrogance  or  ill-bred  national  reflations. 
He  condemns  customs  if  (as  Jonstban  Wild's  chaplain  says)  they 
in  any  way  differ  from  his  own  laws  and  received  opinions/'  either 
because  he  has  not  enough  of  sagacity  to  penetrate  their  meaning,  or 
ihr  candour  to  refer  them  to  religion,  government,  climate,  and  other 
local  causes  that  have  created,  or  nuay  justify  them.  It  is  particularly 
his  businepss  to  be  sliorked  at  the  licence  of  foreipimannerp, to  shudder 
at  the  niorjfinri  of  a  liaison^  to  drop  his  pen  after  iiamiiii^  a  cortpjo, 
and  he  starts  from  the  too-appalling  description  of  cicisboisni  to  paint 
the  horrors  of  an  assassination  committed  only  a  few  years  before  in 
the  Papal  States  upon  the  person  of  a  highly  respected  and  virtuous 
Jew  pedlar.  Onr  authors  of  Travels  generally  overlook  the  probability 
that  the  same  day  that  their  works  are  published,  the  newspapers  wili 
contain  some  cases  of  Crim.  Con.  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
very  amply  detailed ;  hints  of  the  existence  of  two  or  three  unfortu- 
nate, but  very  interesting,  attachments  between  married  people  of 
high  station,  and  the  opposites  of  their  legitimate  spouses  ;  robberies, 
seductions,  and  frauds  out  of  number;  and  a  family  or  two  burnt  in 
their  dwellings  by  the  [roixl-lnuiioured  natives  of  the  county  Kildare. 

The  truth  is,  that  despiie  our  well-paid  clergy  and  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, we  are  very  little  better,  or,  considering  our  cosideiised  popu- 
lation, very  little  worse,  than  our  Continental  neighbours. 

Before  I  proceed  farther  in  describing  this  country,  I  must  repeat 
that  I  am  not  a  bigot  to  the  customs  of  my  own.  A  very  good  English- 
man may  prefer  the  sun  of  Florence  to  the  fog  of  London,  and  see 
beauties  in  Chamonni  that  he  did  not  find  in  Llangollen.  I  own  that  I 
prefer  dining  upon*  a  fricandeau  and  St.  I'^millon  at  Dessein'8,to  swal- 
lowing a  tepid  beef-steak,  with  its  dark  adjunct.  Port  wine,  at 
"W^right's,  at  Dover.  Neither  is  this  preference  crrounded  upon  the 
reflection  that  I  must  pay  sixteen  shilings  fur  tiie  latter  repast,  aTul 
five  francs  for  the  former.  I  do  not  love  my  country,  or  the  accom- 
plished portion  of  my  countrywomen,  less,  because  I  would  rather  meet 
2i  svelte  petite  bom'geoise  bicn  chausiiic  ct  miae  d  quatrcs  epinglcSy 
without  a  crease  in  her  stocking,  (nor  anywhere  else  where  a  crease 
ought  not  to  be,)  or  a  stain  upon  her  slender  foot,  than  I  would 
encounter  a  Margate  belle  in  her  costly  and  tumbled  finery— a  shawl 
ivorth  a  hundred  guineas,  and  well-worn  gloves — paddling  with  her 
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ariiiK — occasionally  darting  a  panusol  at  riglit  angles,  or  levelling  it 
steadily  at  a  shop  window — t.iking  the  full  rpgulation  stop  of  thirty 
inches,  aiul  rnrofully  tun  int^  up  tho  too  of  her  capacious  shoo  to  the 
admiration  ot  Mr.  Kdwaids  and  his  friends.  Is  it  not  more  aj^recalde 
to  address  yoinx  ir  for  information  to  the  lively  and  grarruloiis 
Frenchman,  tiian  lu  wring  sullen  and  reluctant  answers  from  an 
Englishman  ?  The  courtesy  of  the  former  furnishes  all  you  require 
for  the  occasiooal  purpose,  and  it  is  only  upon  long  acquiuntancey  and 
In  orents  of  rare  oecnrrence,  that  the  sarly  good  qualitiea  of  the 
latter  can  be  available  to  yon. 

Certes  yon  will  admit  all  that  I  have  postulated.  My  object  in 
doing  f:o,  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  national  prejudice  which  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  Prussia  has  nothing  good  in  it,  save  the  iron  and  the 
infantry,  dragoons  and  di  nls,  lirtpcrd  nnd  lancers,  cuirassiers  and 
caviar,  artillery  and  amber,  miners  uirtfudiysicians.  There  nre, 
it  is  true,  some  institutions  that  belong  to  count  rios  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated state,  but  the  general  habits  are  still  barhaions.  Prussia  has 
not  gone  through  the  intermediate  stages  of  civilization,  and  her 
affected  maturity  looks  lilce  the  condition  of  those  females  wlxo  have 
arrived  at  the  state  of  widowhood  without  passing  through  matrimony. 
A  Russian  noble  has  been  compared  ti>  a  naked  savage,  with  his  hftir 
well  dressed  and  powdered.  The  Prussian  has  the  same  figurative 
aspect,  except  that  his  hair  does  not  bold  in  curl.  He  is,  howcTcr,  a 
less  immoral  savage  than  his  northern  brother,  of  whom  Dr.  Lyall  has 
told  "  nothiii<r  l^it  the  truth,'*  though  lie  has  not  UAd  (because  he  did 
not  arrive  at)  "  the  whole  trntli." 

You  wish  to  he  informed  of  the  present  literary  state  of  Geimany. 
In  point  of  production,  it  is  ahKohitcly  null;  notbii  <r  but  translations 
are  read,  and  I  hope  the  taste  will  be  improved  by  it.  Walter  Scott, 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Captain  Rock,  have  successively  occupied  the 
public  attention*  At  present,  this  grave  fomily  are  mainly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Harriet  Wilson's  Memoirs.  The  stage  has  coidbrmed 
to  this  change.  For  weeks  together  you  will  not  see  the  avOtiOttncemeBt 
of  a  single  play  originally  German.  Shakspearc,  Calderon,  and  even 
Goldoni,  have  taken  place  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  This  is  com- 
mendahlc,  and  the  translatio!>s  are  for  tlie  most  part  tolerable  ;  hut 
what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  disfigure  French  afterpieces  to  suit 
them  to  the  national  taste.  They  seize  a  work  of  poor  Scribe  or 
Dumersan,  and  havint;  ktio.  ked  out  the  brains  of  the  littk  plot,  rubbed 
off  the  point  of  the  dialogue,  and  adapted  a  new  version  of  the  songs 
to  vulgar  German  melodies,  (Volkslicder,)  they  call  the  stapid  mystifi- 
cation  a  Vaudeville.  Apteoeof  thlskind^iniiiiieh  an  old  hemgieoii 
is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  have  his  legs  scalded  or  his  wig  set  on  fiie^ 
is  sure  of  success.  It  is,  howcfver,hut  just  to  mention  that,  in  Berlin 
at  least, the  two  afterpieces  that  have  produced  the  greatest  sensation, 
Were  purely  German,  and  without  any  incidents  of  the  kind.  The 
first  of  these  has  for  title  and  plot — The  Seven  Girls  in  Uniform,  (die 
sieben  Madchen  in  Unifonn.)  On  the  n'v^ht  of  its  first  representation, 
the  thick -legged  Madchens  showed  so  jyerfect  a  knowledo-e  of  the 
manual  exercise,  that  the  King  sent  each  of  them  a  shawl  on  the  fol- 
lowing rnornii;g,  in  token  of  his  admiration  :  and  not  as  others  uught 
have  done>  to  imply  that  such  a  covering  became  a  maideu  belter  than 
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a  jacket.  Upon  this,  all  the  world  declared  that  the  entertainment 
was  wonder  schSn !  **  ausserordenlich  hnbsch !"  The  next  favourite 
was  the  VieiKer  in  Berlin^  a  vehicle  for  the  Austrian  dialect,  which  is 
rather  pleasantly  given.  The  following  song  *  in  it  is  presented  as  one 
#f  the  treasures  of  Austrian  anthology:— 

A  bird  came  flying  towards  me,  and 
prached  upon  my  foot ;  it  had  a  letter  in 
its  beak,  and  a  gxeeting  fzom  Diaaa* 

And  A  LITTLE  RIFLE  TO  SHOOT,  and  a 
bludgeon  (or  small  switch)  to  beat  with ; 
for  he  who  would  have  Dtaaa's  love  fluut 

be  a  hrisk  fellow. 

liast  thou  then  delayed  until  Summer  1 
TheSommer  is  come,  but  my  lore  is  fu 
away! 

My  love  is  at  home,  and  I  am  abroad, 
and  not  a  cat  or  dog  asks  after  me. 


Kommt  a  Vogerl  g'flogen, 

Setzt  sie  nieder  auf  mein  Yxaa, 
Hat  a  Zerteil  im  Goscbl 

Und  von  DiamdJ  an'n  Gross. 
Und  a  Biichserl  sum  Schiessen 

Uod  a  Strausormg  sum  Scblag'n, 
Und  a  Diamdl  zum  Lieben, 

Muss  au  frischor  Biib'  trag'n. 

Hast  mi  allweil  vertrdstet 

Anf  die  Svnmer-Zeit, 
Und  der  Summer  is  kimmia 

Und  mein  Srliritzorl  is  weit< 
Daheiin  is  mein  ISchatzerl, 

In  der  Fremd'  bin  ich  hier, 
Und  es  fragt  halt  kei  Katzerl, 

Kei  Hunderl  nacher  mir. 

In  derFrem'd  sein  d'  Wiena 

Und  die  \V  iena  sein  havb, 
Madien  damische  Mienen 

Weil's  Miitterli  staib. 
liebes  Vagerl  flieg  weiter, 

Nimm  Grass  mit  u.  Kuss, 
Und  i  kaan  di  nit  Vgldt'n, 

Wall  i  hier  bl«b'n  muss. 


A  Vienner  is  abroad,  and  the  people  at 
Vienna  are  in  grief  for  the  deatli  of  their 
mother.  [Alluding  to  the  demise  of  the 
late  Empress.] 

Dear  bird  fly  on  !  take  my  greeting 
with  a  kiss  j  1  cannot  accompany  you, 
because  I  must  stay  here* 


Until  now,  I  had  believed  that  nothing  could  be  more  fade,  point- 
less, and  vulgar,  than  English  comic  songs ;  yet,  the  very  worst  of 
them — those  most  replete  with  **  blithesome  lasses,"    gallant  tars/' 

Vorkshire  lads  stealing  horses/*  ^  honest  traders/*  or  strapping 
young  Irishmen,  who  many  old  women  for  their  money — address 
themselvc?  (not  very  rationally,  perhaps,  hnt  they  do  address  them- 
selves) to  the  feeliiij?s  of  ,vo7wr  class  of  our  pcoplo  :  the  boxes  and  pit 
endure  it,  because  they  think  tbo  irallorios  entitled  to  some  gratifica- 
tion;  but  a  whole  German  audience  can  enjoy  the  bestial  nonsense 
I  have  quoted.  At  theconclnsion  of  that  song,  you  will  see  the  ellip- 
tical montlis  of  the  Deutchers,  displaying  their  ebon  furniture,  if  any 
is  left.   "  Such  volumes  of  stinking  breath ! " 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  ejctraordinary  that  a  people  who 
cry  at  what  we  call  the  Stranger,  (Menschenhara  und  Reue,)  should 
laugh  at  Miss  Diana's  bird,  with  the  rifle  and  cudgel.  It  is  almost  as 
easy  to  sympathise  with  a  lady  who  has  quitted  the  husband  she  loves, 
for  a  man  she  does  not  care  an  end  of  riband  for,  8(s  to  enter  into  the 
humorous  conceit  of  a  man  being^  unable  to  go  to  one  place,  because 
he  isoblicred  to  stay  in  another.  This  will  be  d(Mnod.  perhaps,  because 
it  is  very  drcorous  to  weep  at  any  thin^,  while  nothing  but  acknow- 
ledged wit  can  justify  a  smile.  For  this  reason,  the  Stranger  had  his 
reign  in  England,  and  even  in  France.  The  people  of  both  countries 
were  told  that  they  ought  to  be  deeply  affected  ;  and  therefore  every 
body  who  went  to  the  play,  took  two  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  the  box- 

*  Keep  this  oat  of  W^--*s  sight,  lest  he  make  fiagUsh  vene  out  of  it. 
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koopois  made  four  guineas  a-nicrht  by  glasses  of  water ;  rooms  over 
the  wny.  prepared  for  the  ivreption  of  fainting  ladies,  were  still  hnjia 
])r()titabk>,  and'"  the  fruit' wuiiien  carried  nothing  but  salts  and  stay- 
laces.  Many  sensitive  beings  were  observed  to  shed  tears  on  receiving 
their  checks  at  the  door ;  and  on  one  occasion,  sobs  were  heard«unt& 
the  third  act  of  She  Stoops  to  Ck»nqner,  which  had  been  "  unavoidably 
sohstituted"  for  the  family  sorrows  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eulalie  IIciIIl)  , 
(properly  Aiuller.)  Its  run  in  Paris  was  stopped  by  a  Vaudeville,* 
thou<;h  the  perfect  acting  of  Talma  and  ^Mademoiselle  Mars,  has  since 
occasionally  rlr;nvn  crowds  to  llie  Tlieatrc  Frau^aif. 

An  invitation  to  dine  with  (ieiieral  von  Trommelstock^  reminds  me 
that  I  am  at  Koniir^^berg,  aud  not  in  Paris. 

Apropos  then  of  Konigsberg,  Its  circumfcicncc  is  nearly  th^-t  of 
Publiu,  and  its  population,  ezcloMve  of  the  garrison,  is  about  sixty 
thousand;  some  streets  of  great  length,  very  Doteh-lookinj^  houses  in 
the  old  town,  and  execrable  pavement  throughout.  Walking  is  a 
violent  exercise  here,  for  in  wet  weather  you  have  to  jump  from  one 
largo  stone  to  another,  to  avoid  the  intervening  puddles,  and  during 
the  frost  and  snow,  itroqnircs  some  address  to  avoid  the  flitting  and 
noiseless  sledges.  As  soon  as  the  Pragel  and  IVische  liaft'  are  well 
frozen, and  the  roads  covered  with  snow,  the  peasasitiy  from  tlie  sur- 
rounding country  bring  their  farming  produce  and  timber  to  Konigs- 
berg  in  sledges.  It  is  certainly  the  quickest  and  most  agreeable  mode 
of  progression;  one  that  the  noble  and  the  peasant  of  these  climates 
equally  delight  in,  and  which  is  alike  attainable  to  both.  The  gentle- 
man's sledge  is  a  sort  of  car,  capable  of  holding  two  persons,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  balanced  (sometimes  driven)  by  a  servant,  who  sits 
T)ebind,  astride  something  like  a  narrow  saddle.  Bells  are  hnn^  from 
the  horses'  necks,  to  warn  root-]>nssengers  of  their  approach  ;  but 
wIm'h  there  are  any  great  number  of  vehicles,  the  tinkling  from  all 
^i  li  s,  rather  adds  to  the  ?;on fusion  than  otherwise.  You  may  make 
a  traineau  of  any  description  of  carriage,  by  taking  olf  the  wheels 
and  setting  the  remainder  upon  parellel  shafts  with  a  tyre.  If  you 
thus  put  your  carriage  upon  skaits  for  the  purpose  of  travelling,  the 
wheels  are  usually  strapped  upon  the  roof.  A  party  of  the  noblesse 
went  on  the  Pragel  to  the  inn  of  Holstein  (a  distance  of  seven  of  our 
miles)  in  about  fifty  traincaux  yesterday.  Each  cavalier  with  a  lady, 
and  attended  by  one  or  more  outriders,  habited  as  Tartars,  Cossaques, 
Yagers,  and  English  jockies.  The  traineaiuc  passing  rapidly  in  single 
file  had  a  very  pretty  effect,  and  they  achieved  the  distance  in  iiUle 
more  than  thirty  minutes. 

Hitherto  none  of  the  public  buildings  have  interested  me  much.  I 
observed  the  theatre  on  one  side  of  tl^  Parade  Square.  It  is  a  hogs 
pile,  in  such  detestable  taete  that,  but  for  its  solidity,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  believe  that  another  than  our  Nash  had  pUumedit.   At  right 

•  Comment  Faire  1  was  tlie  title  of  this  little  piece,  which  pourtrayed  very  plea- 
Mkdy  Uie  manner  in  which  various  persons  were  effected  byKotsehue^  Pl&y*  All  old 
bourgeois  gives  himself  up  to  despair  on  tieoini!;  his  wife  cry  over  it  :  J  e  pny?  it  mJi««t 
have  awakened  a  guilty  souvenir.  A  eeutimentalitft  breaks  ofl  engagement  wiUi 
a  young  lady,  who  treats  Eulalie's  aorrowB  with  too  much  levity.  But  the  bmmI 
amusing  part  of  it  is  the  appreliension  of  a  young  rake  as  to  the  probable  effects  df 
Muantropie  ct  Rrprntir  upon  Fans  aociety.  1  qoote-asDiigof  hiafoi  the  sake  of 
cofxtra^t  with  tke  German  one       .  .  ' 
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an?lns  wkh  the  theatre,  is  a  roofed  builclirif?  in  which  the  Parade  is 
held  whea  the  theruionieter  murks  more  than  14°  below  zero. 


Air    -Dtt  pa$  red<nM6  de  I'lnfimterie. 


^  c  •  J6  CTsms  I'ez-dm-ple  d'nn  epoux.  Qui  par  mi  -  san  -  tro- 


^  (*~ 

1 

0 

pi. ...  0,  Va.  dans  Les  bois  par-  'Ud,  leBlonps, Plett-ier  mo  Ea-  -  la- 


pi  1  jiinrui/jjmgm 


F*=tf 

li  —  6}  Chez  n^ua  ai  tou-joura  me  •me  caa  eii--trli»iioit  ml  >mef 


OS  fo  rets    ue       suf  -  -  li  -  roi  -  ent  paa  pour 


]o-^--ger   noa  hor-mi 


lea. 


For  a  time,  Misantropie  et  Repeutir  was  almost  made  the  touchstone  of  female  pro- 
piriet]r.  It  ia  aaid  thata  young  lady  who  had  cliarintHl  her  sentimeutal  lover  by  weeping 
through  four  Inn^  arts,  and  gave  fair  hopes  of  faiuting  in  the  fifth,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
4ipon  hearing  E.uiaiie'8  supplicatioa  to  her  injured  husband :  "  Que  cela  est  odituxi  Com- 
ment une  ftnune  pent  eUa  a*]ramifier  ft  ce  p(»nt  la?  "  It  ianeedleaa  to  add,  that  the 
lover  rushed  out  of  the  box>  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  There  notliing  un- 
common in  this,  for  many  vt'cll  e::eri.i?*?d  H^ntimcnlaUata  have  arrived  at  the  perfeclioa 
of  shedding  tears  on  reading  tiie  advertisements. 
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You  will  scarcely  credit  the  answer  of  my  valet-de-place,  when  I 
told  him  to  briug  me  a  hair-cutter;  he  aaaared  me  that  the  only 
artist  of  the  kind  Konlgsberg  had  poosefleed^  died  three  years  since, 
and  was  not  replaced.  Sixty-five  thoneand  people  in  a  city  withoat  a 

coitfeur ! 

His  Excellency  the  General  von  Trommelstock  occn|)ies  a  hand- 
some hotel,  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  inronnjuities.  There  is  great 
want  of  comfort  in  the  appear. mre  of  unpapered  or  unpannelled  walls, 
beside  that  the  distemper  wash  comes  otf  upon  whatever  touches  it, 
80  that  the  slightest  indiscretion  is  rewarded  by  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
The  absence  of  fire-places  is  another  cause  of  gloominess,  though  it 
is  possible  that  open  fires  would  not  supply  the  diffused  warmth  that 
the  stoves  give.  The  heat  of  stoves  is,  however,  far  from  agreeable; 
its  drying  efiiBCt  is  so  strong,  that  a  book  left  within  its  influence  never 
shuts  afterwards,  and  every  kind  of  wooden  furniture  Is  quickly 
warped  or  cracked  by  it. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forres  is  f\  RtitT.  Serjeant-Kite-looking  man 
of  fifty-three  or  four,  and  I  perceived  at  tiie  first  glance,  that  he  not 
only  assumed  to  play  the  king,  but  that  he  made  the  carriage  of  the 
present  monarch  of  Prussia  his  model  for  that  character.  After  a  few 
banal  observations,  very  impressively  delivered,  he  presented  me  to  one 
of  the  chicis  of  a  departmeht,  whoWs  commissioned  to  take  care  of 
me  at  dinner.  I  never  saw  such  an  animal  before^he  exact  phy- 
siognomy of  a  wild  boar,  expressing  sensuah'ty,  cunning,  and  crueHy, in 
every  line.  I  have  since  heard  that  his  propensities  answer  the 
promise  of  his  face:  tliat  t])ey  had  proliahly  pronired  for  him  the 
honoura])!e  prrforonce  of  the  officials  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  whose 
secret  police-agent  be  was,  and  that  p'^ople  were  glad  to  gratify  his 
gluttony,  in  the  hope  of  softening,  as  far  as  themselves  were  concerned, 
his  inventive  malice.  , 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  on  sitting  at  a  German  dinner-table. 
Is  the  absence  of  the  dinner  itself,  nothing  but  the  desert  and  hois 
d'osuvres  (some  of  which  arc  of  a  very  unctuous  kind)  appear  on  the 
board.  Soup  is  handed  round — then  small  glasses  of  Malaga  and 
Madiera,  and  patties  or  caviare ;  not  pressed  caviare,  such  as  you 
have  it  in  Eni^land,  but  the  moist  roc  of  tlie  bolugena,  which  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  eating  1  know.  It  is  brought  annually  from 
Astrachan  by  Russian  merchants.  After  the  caviare,  came  a  bouilli, 
w  itli  onion  sauce ;  then  greasy  cutlets,  Avith  carrots  suspended  in 
bultei  aiid  iluurj  a  ragout  of  fresh  tongue,  wiLii  a  sour  sauce  and 
raisins  t  Sand,  (a  "fish  of  the  brackish  Huff,  not  unlike  haddock,) 
with  chopped  egg  and  de»rre  «iotV,  fricassee  of  chicken,  cauiifiowery 
and  smedl  sausages,  tasting  of  aotlibg  but  nutmeg.  Then  roebuck 
and  other  descriptions  of  game  overroasted,  (or  baked,)  and  aocons* 
panied  by  ten  or  more  sorts  of  admirable  preserves,  a  large  boar's 
bead,  and  finally,  pudding,  jellies,  and  cakes,  of  great  variety  and 
merit. 

Sucli  was  the  dinner ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were 
redeeming  passages  in  it ;  but  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it 
commenced  at  two  and  ended  at  six  o'clock,  nor  some  peculiarities  in 
the  arrangement  of  it  In  the  first  place,  the  knife  and  fork  are 
never  changed  t  those  who  object  to  blending  blancmange  with  the 
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garlie  of  a  preceding  dish,  wipe  the  knife  n^n  their  l»refid»  but  it  is 
impoesiUe  tluit  mwh  of  savoiur  can  mt  npaoi  the  kptfe,  iKjoause  they 
convey  all  the  esculents  upon  it  to  their  months ;  and  the  Iron  fork 
(for  steel  or  silver  ones  have  not  reached  them  yet)  serres  chiefly  to 

pick  the  teeth.  I  never  saw  a  Prussian  mnit  this  ceremony;  and 
being  the  only  act  of  cleanliness  in  use  amongst  them,  it  is  very  proper 
that  it  should  l)p  publicly  performed.  Apropos  of  clcaiilineas,  I  heard 
that  a  great  militui  y  lady  here, lately  saw,  for  the  hrst  time,  a  certain  . 
piece  of  dressiiiL-room  furuituic  at  tiic  French  consul's  honso.  On 
its  nsc  bcin^  ex])Iaiiiod,(not  by  tlic  luinswl,  I  hope,)  she  seeTiuHl  greatly 
pleaacd  with  tkc  reiiueuient,  uud  iiad  oue  made  like  it ;  but  a  cold  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  having  followed  the  very  first  brief  essay* 
the  dangerous  innovation  has  been  held  in  great  horror  ever  since. 
To  leturn  to  the  table.  Another  ugly  trick  of  tlie  Prussians  is  that 
of  making  their  bread  into  pellets*  long  worms,  or  tee^totums ;  but 
they  do  not  generally  venture  to  put  the  latter  in  minrement  during 
dinners  of  ceremony. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  dinner  invitation  of  another  kind.  The  hanker 
to  whom  1  was  recommended,  asked  me  to  meet  some  thirty  fat  and 
greasy  citizens.  T  do  confess  I  have  no  love  for  traders :  their  manners 
are  always  bad ;  their  conversation  is  never  interesting,  and  their 
morals  are  very  generally  questionable,  Shylock  appears  to  nie  a 
softened  portrait  of  the  Jewish  trader,  and  the  Christian  merchants 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  John  Inkle*  late  of 
London.  It  most*  however*  be  acknowledged*  that  if  they  are  not 
an  imimble  liody*  they  are  a  very  useful  one*  and  great  allowance 
abould  be  made  for  the  effect  of  employing  the  mind  in  nothing  but 
considerations  of  gain.  Tlie  Sire  de  Cre^ui*  if  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  connting-hottse*  would  never  have  entertained  a  chivalrie 
thought. 

The  mercantile  dinner  was  somewhat  more  abundant,  and  in  worse 
taste  than  the  military  one  I  have  just  described ;  and  the  gravity  of 
that  buiiqur't  was  more  supportable  than  the  coarse  jocularity  of  this. 
1  had  hoped  Liiut  iL  vvuuid  end  at  the  same  hour,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  German  eating  should  ever  end.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
dark-haired  people  (whose  digestion  is  always  weaker  than  it  is 
with  persons  of  the  opposite  complexion)  to  eat  and  drink  as  these  do. 
The  desert  ended*  tea*  which  most  of  the  people  softened  with 
brandy  instead  of  cream,  succeeded  to  coffee ;  cakes  of  different  kinds 
were  presented  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes ;  then  smoked  goose  breasts, 
ham,  sausaf]jes,  punch,  and  sweet  wine,  were  eagerly  demolished.  It 
was  not  until  eleven  o  clock  that  the  interesting  party  separated  to  sup 
at  their  respertive  dweHlno-s, 

There  arc  but  two  booksellers  in  Konigsberg,  which,  for  an  univer- 
sity town,  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  their  being  no  hair-dressers.  I 
observed  some  cheap  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  which 
appeared  to  be  good*  and  a  great  number  of  sentimentsl  alswnaclts.  . 
The  new  publications  that  I  bought  were  not  calculated  to  lessen  my 
distaste  for  German  compoMtion.  The  iteration  of  adjectives  to 
express  known  properties,  assail  you  in  all  alike ;  they  talk  of  the 
jalt  sea*"    sweet  sugar/'  and    cold  ice." 
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Suppose  it  was  necessary  to  sny,  that,  on  a  fine  October  moniiiig* 
the  liaron  and  Baroness  of  Rockcnh.ni      loft  their  family  mansion, 

to  pTnco  thoir  oij^hth  pon,  Lu(l'>^'''<^  at  school,  at  Kriihwiitkel,  a  town 
two  iiiilfs  oil";  tlio  IJaron  and  Ixiducss  trrirvp  to  part  with  their  hoy, 
to  wiium  tlioy  inicvd  a  great  deal  of  good  ndvit'e,  aiul  give  a  srcat  deal 
of  bad  pnstiy.  After  leavin^f  the  cliihl  at  school,  they  diue  at  an 
inu,  and  letuiu  to  sup  at  their  chateau.  A  popular  Geiiaau  author 
would  express  the  same  meaning  in  something  Uke  the  following 
mauTier: — 

The  momiDg's  repast  was  scarce  ended,  and  the  sun-flowers  that 
snrronuded  the  oft  hcriditurily  transmitted  and  somewhat  time-  , 
injured  chllteau  of  Rockenhausen,  had  but  just  rendered  to  the 
wai*m  beams  of  heaven  tlie  arnimulnted  vapour  that  had  earlier 
refreshed  fhem  in  dewy  globules,  whoii  t!io  l^iron  and  Baronness  of 
Rockeiihausen  entered  their  travelling  carriage,  attended  by  four 
domestics  only,  and  accompanied  by  their  son  Ludowig,  who  had 
just  five  iiion(h«  from  that  time  completed  his  eleventh  year.  A  more 
than  cunmion  int<jrest  attached  itself  to  this  boy.  With  its  parents, 
perhaps,  it  had  its  rise  in  the  fact  of  his  being  their  eighth  child,  and 
of  bis  possessing  the  same  robust  health  that  distinguished  bis  eleTen 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  say,  eleven,  for  one,  alas !  the  first-born  girl, 
who  promised  every  grace  of  loveliness  and  brilliant  intellect — ^that 
one  In  fine,  the  fostered  bud  had  felt  bat  three  weeks'  bud, 

when  it  was  nipped  by  the  relentless  ricketts ! ! 

The  party  are  now  silently  seated,  and  the  skilful  coachman, 
(Wiihclni  Bebrent,  who  had  followed  the  ^jood  tortnnes  of  tho  Ilocken- 
hausens  for  nearly  forty  years,)  after  dashing  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye  an  unbidden  tear,  that  the  thought  of  his  young  master  s  absence 
until  Christmas  had  settled  there^  gives  a  gentle  lash  to  the  four  faithfid 
animals,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  the  portals  of  the  court  exclude 
their  lawful  owner. 

Their  way  lies  through  several  level  meadows,  where  not  only  many 
coloured  and  scentless  corn-flowers  might  be  discovered,  bat  also 
flaming  and  narcotic  poppies  were  seen  at  intervals,  proudly  sustaining 
their  cup-like  heads,  or  modestly  bowing  them  to  the  breeze. 

These  objects  were  not  lost  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sorrowinsf 
party.  The  Baron  felt  the  necessity  of  the  saerilice  be  was  about  to 
make,  and  inwardly  resolved  that  his  son  should  not  rinally  leave  the 
seminary  until  be  could  discourse  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  repeat 
whole  lines  of  Latin,  and  read,  without  niucli  of  hcsitatioii,  words  that 
might  even  consist  of  more  syllables  than  two.  The  neglect  of  his 
own  education  made  him  admit  the  necessity  of  that  -course ;  a  neces- 
sity not  so  obvious  to  his  gentle  partner,  but  she  penetrated  lier 
iiusband's  wish,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  her  son's  becoming 
erudite. 

Ludowig  was  no  ordinary  child;  and  though  remarkable  for  a 

de<(ree  of  obesity  rare  at  his  time  of  life,  he  took  pleasure  in  ridinsr, 
vHiikii  ;r,  the  discharge  of  miniature  caTHiofi,  and  in  the  ijanio  of 
doniinos,  where  he  displayed  crreat  powers  of  combination.  His  par- 
tiality to  dogs  and  hatred  of  cats,  were  early  conspicuous,    ilis  large 
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blue  eyes,  with  thin  whito  brows,  his  well  developed  mouth,  and  the 
extraordinary  Htjuareaess  of  hla  jaws,  sufiicieutly  iuilicated  the  gentle- 
ness, polish,  susceptibility,  and  firmness  of  his  nature. 

Silence  reigned  within  the  vehicle,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save 
the  creaking  of  one  (or  both)  of  the  hind  wheels.  Wilhelm,  who 
knew  that  at  the  pace  he  drove,  little  was  vo  be  apprehended  from  the 
process  of  friction,  s<*aiTcly  ever  looked  behind  hhn.  Not  a  word 
was  uttered  ;  but  the  kind  Baroness  hnd  taken  the  precaution  of  filling 
the  carriage  pockets,  and  her  own,  vrith  such  ronfc^rtions  ai;d  condi- 
ments as  she  thought  best  culculatod  to  allay  the  .•in;;:uish  of  the 
partin<j  ho'.'.r.  Cakes,  sweeiciied  with  tho  sitciiiarine  m\i  of  the 
occidental  caae,  studded  with  the  sun-dried  grape  of  Iberia,  and 
leavened  with  the  yellow  rudiments  of  the  chicken  ;  sugar  tlir.t  a 
refining  process  had  rendered  transparent,  and  wild  boai-'s  ham,  the 
produce  of  the  Baron's  chase,  had  been  gradually,  but  silently 
exhausted.  Taking  from  the  basket  the  only  remaining  offering, 
provided  for  the  interesting  and  still  expecting  child,  she  laid  it  in  his 
warm,  moist  hand,  and  kissed  away  some  of  the  macerated  raspberries, 
that  clung  round  his  lips.  It  was  a  crocus-coloured  orange.  His 
finger  quickly  effected  a  piincturo  thronp:h  which  to  pump  out  its 
refreshing  pulp.  The  father's  eye  wiis  ujion  him  :  he  ohRcrrrd  t!iiat 
the  orifice  was  not  so  large  as  to  exclude  a  portitui  of  the  acid  rind 
from  contact  with  the  rising  juice.  He  saw  that  his  eliild  must  taste 
of  bitterness,  while  confident  of  gratification  :  aud,  by  an  admirable 
conuexity  of  ideas,  he  applied  the  saddening  image  before  him  to  the 
ordinary  lot  of  created  beings.  Overpowered  by  this  reflection^  he 
sunk  back,  and  wept  without  restraint. 

As  when  in  autumn  a  half-faded  leaf  in  the  solitary  valley  silently 
gravitates  into  the  peaceful  rivulet,  that  bears  it  gently  on  its  bosom 
towards  the  vast  ocean,  where  it  finds  a  welcome  tomb,  so  was  tho 
father  home,  unresisting,  to  his  destined  place.  "  My  child ! "  said  he, 

**  my  son  !  roTnembcr  that  you  "    A  convulsive  sob  suppressed  tho 

rcmaiTid' r.  "  Papa,"  replied  the  boy  emphatically,  indeed  I  will." 
At  this  iuistant,  the  checked  horses  stand  at  the  door  of  a  gymnasium, 
and  Luduwig  is  einbrared  by  the  gladdened  preceptor. 

This  ended,  the  l^aron  and  Baroness  retired  to  the  nearest  inn  to 
dinner ;  after  which,  with  feelings  much  relieved,  they  returned  to 
the  country  in  time  to  meet  their  assembled  fitmily  at  a  cheerful  and 
subetantial  supper. 

How  they  came  back  to  Krfiblwinkel  to  bring Xudowig  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  what  befel  them  then,  will  be  detailed  in  a 
future  paper  of  greater  lekigth,  and  of  still  more  anxious  interest  than 
this  brief  narrative. 

In  this  sKetch  of  German  style,  I  do  not  give  tlic  inversion  of 
sentences,  wh.icli  may  in  some  degree  depend  on  idiom,  though  it  adds 
very  materially  to  the  inflated  eiloct. 

The  students  here  (as  at  other  German  Universities)  do  not  live  in 
colleges.  They  merely  attend  lectures  at  the  different  professor*8 
houses,  at  stated  hours,  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so,  for  their  presence  is 
not  enforced,  nor  their  absence  punished.  The  dress  and  appearance 
^f  these  young  men  is  little  in  accordance  with  pretensions  to  scholastic 
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austerity.  Those  who  profess  jacobinism,  wear  wliitc  riding  coats, 
with  black  collars^  and  small  nd  caps,  after  the  fashion  of  Kotzebae's 
amrderer^  SaadL  The  patriots  affect  the  old  Germanic  ooetune,  er 
the  former  academic  dress  of  Heidelberg;  and  t-he  modems  trick 
themselves  out  in  fancy  dresses — green  coats,  embroidered  with  flilw^ 
and  yellow  leather  breeches,  with  jack-boots,  are  in  high  vogue.  They 
bU  carry  a  little  silver  bust  of  Albertus  (founder  of  the  Univonsity) 
in  their  caps.  It  i'^  thr>  distinctive  badge  of  a  studeat.  Swords  are 
uo  longer  permitted  to  be  worn  by  them.  ^ 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REBELUON  IN  THE  PHILIPFINfi  ISLANDS^ 

IN  THE  YEAR  t8tS. 

[Wb  hope  our  readers  will  not  turn  up  their  noses  nt  n  Tie  volution 
on  a  small  scale,  about  whicli  they  may  very  likely  know  iiu  more 
tlian  we  did  till  our  Corrcsnoudeiit  furnished  us  with  these  details. 
We  would  not  for  the  world  withhold  from  any  young  gentleman 
who  may  be  trabing  for  the  office  of  Colomal-Go7ernor»  so  bright  a 

'  pattern  of 'what  a  Golomal-Oovemor  may  become — ^howhe  may 
rid  himself  of  troublesome  i>cople — ^how  he  may  run  away  while 
others  fight,  and  run  back  again  when  the  fighting  is  over,  and  gather 
the  laurels,  as  a  careful  farmer  does  the  corn  his  labourers  have 
cut,  info  Ins  own  barn.  Above  all,  how  h'.^  in  ay  write  proclamations, 
setting  forth  how  iiiagnauinioiis  lie  is,  and  how  Divine  Providence 
sent  him  to  this  colony,  in  its  beneficent  care  for  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  It  is  true  tlie  hist  sentence  is  not  so  pleasant.  In  spite 
of  all  his  excellencies,  poor  General  Martinez,  it  seems,  happened  to 
be  fined,  and  recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself.    But  let  not 

'  our  embryo  GoTemor  fear :  this  occurs  only  in  Spain*— Ed.J 


The  remoteness  of  the  scene  at  which  the  following  events  took 
place*  and  the  insigpificance  of  the  result,  hare  thrown  into  obscurity  and 
pblivion  the  efforts  made  by  a  £bw  virtuous  citiaans  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  free  them  from  the  atrocious  despotism  under  which  they 
have  so  long  groaned.  Three  centuries  havo  elapsed  since  their 
discovery  and  conquest  by  the  celebrated  Magallanes,  whose  crimes 
and  cruelties  at  length  received  their  chastisement  from  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  unfortunate  victimB.  While  hunting  down  some  of  the 
Indians^  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  the  lUng  of 
Zebu. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spani5?h  invasion,  the  natives  made  the  mo5»t 
determined  resistance,  buL  in  vain.  They  failed,  not  from  any  inie- 
riority  in  courage,  but  from  a  want  of  discipline  and  of  some  directhag 
}iead.  The  Chinese;  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  country,  were  not 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  miseries  and  barbarities  inflicted  on  the 
jsaslaved  Indians ;  and  after  the  latter  had  twenty-seven  times  taken 
up  arms  for  the  liberation  of  tlieir  country,  the  Chinese  were  moved  by 
compassion  to  assist  thew.  They  fought  bravely  by  their  side,  leaving 
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DO  less  than  twenty-seven  thousand  men  on  the  fidd  of  battle^  but 
with  no  bettor  success. 

The  four  liistorics  of  these  islands,  written  by  Spanish  missionary 
friars,  (a  race  of  men  to  whom  a  large  share  of  these  and  similar 
enormities  may  be  traeed,)  present  a  horrible  picture^  although  they 
have  endeavouredy  as  might  be  expected,  to  throw  a  meil  over  the  most 
atrocioiis  acts  of  cntelty  committea  by  their  countrymen.  They  could 
not  make  even  an  approach  to  the  truth,  without  divulging  many  of 
their  own  iniquities. 

The  present  narrative  relates  entirely  to  recent  ovents.  I  shall 
make  no  allusion  to  former  histories,  which  no  friend  of  freedom,  and 
especially  no  Englishman,  can  read  -without  indiffnatioii  and  horror. 

In  the  year  1819  the  Indians  attempted  to  throw  oW  the  Spanish 
yoke.  It  then  appeared  froui  incontestible  facts  that  the  priests  had 
made  use  of  the  vilest  arts  of  superstition,  and  had  debased  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  terror,  in  order  to  render  them  senrile  and  submissive. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop,  they  caused  the  assassmation  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  European  inhabitants,  under  pretext  that 
they  had  poisoned  the  large  river  Pasig,  wiiich  separates  the  city  of 
Manilla  ^om  the  surrounding  country.  The  Indians  were  kept  ia 
such  a  state  of  ignorant  credulity,  that  they  hiindly  believed  a  thing 
obviously  impossible.  They  however  wished  to  take  ndvantagc  of  this 
pretext  for  freeing  themselves  from  the  t3rranny  of  the  government,  by 
killinir  all  the  European  Spaniards;  but  a  great  number  of  the  latter 
having  assembled,  and  finding  that  the  government  did  not  repress 
these  massacres,  anned  themselves,  defeated  the  Indians,  and  drove 
them  into  the  mountidns.  The  .Arehbishop  not  only  strove  by  his 
assertions  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  water  of  the  river  waa 
poisoned,  but  issued  a  proclamation,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to 
the  imposture.  The  government,  seeing  that  hundreds  of  persons 
daily  died  of  thirst,  issued  a  decree,  compelling  all  merchants  and 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  who  had  any  liquors  in  their  possession,  to 
distribute  them  frrituitously among  the  inhabitants.  Such  was  tha 
state  of  this  colojiy  in  1819. 

We  must  nou  ,  however,  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this 
paper.  General  Juan  Antonio  Martinez,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  conceived  the  project  of  declaring 
liimsclf  absolute  Monarch,  and  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
object  he  must  remove  all  the  principal  merchants,  who  enjoyed  great 
consideration,  and  in  case  of  a  revolt  would  have  all  the  people  on  their 
side,  he  denounced  them  to  the  Spanish  government  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-two  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  respectable  of  their  body.  They  were  instantly  hurried 
on  board  ship,  to  be  conveyed  to  Spain  for  trial.  He  drew  up  an 
impeachment,  in  which  he  falsely  accused  them  of  endeavouring  to 
stir  np  a  Revolution  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  islands  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  and  supported  his  assertions  by  a  number  of 
suborned  oatlis.  This  harsh  and  tyrannical  proceeding  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  people,  who  began  to  concert  means  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  so  infamous  a  ruler.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  the  general 
discontent,  he  issued  the  following  pnNslamatton,  with  a  view  te 
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tra!!iiuilli'/c  tlie  iiiinds  of  the  people,  and  to  gain  them  over  to  his 
iatciest : —  • 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  rHIMPPINE  IST.ANDS,  

A  liorrible  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  by  which  your  commerce,  your  mannfactnretf, 
jOnr  property,  your  rejtosc,  ai.d  your  lives  were  threatened.  The  indefatigable  ae»l 
of  your  Governor,  ami  liis  ardent -Iv  sire  for  y»iir  liappiness,  combined  witli  the  most 
active  vi|iUiice,  have  ecabkd  him  to  tiiscOTer  and  defeat  so  chn'iiial  aa  uadertakmg, 
by  arresting  the  leaders  of  a  conspiracy ;  he  is  now  drawing  up  their  impeachment, 
in' Older  thiit  they  may  bo  tried  and  coi  ucmn.  d  widi  the  utmost  rigour  of  tJie  law. 
The  peaceful  citizens  may  live  secur.*  that  (lie  rigorous  watchfahv>.^s  of  a  paternal 
Governor  is  ^lel^' employed  agaiust  the  disturbers  of  public  tramjuiiliiy,  oriier,  aod 
religion,  while  it  protects  the  virtue,  and  secures  the  peace  and  ha])pines8  of  all 
deserving  persons.  Continue  tl.en  to  rr.aiiift  s:  y(,ur  re\  ;?;euce  and  attachment  fur  ibe 
most  lioly  of  all  rnli^irin  ;.  (llify  f!i.'  coi  >tif i.ff  tl  ati'ltorities  and  (heir  wise  decrees, 
and  doubt  not  tiiaL  uiy  aliectiou  lor  you  vs  ili  be  eternal,  and  my  desire  for  your  happi- 
new  Qiiboimded. 

MittdUa,  Jtmtutry  Sd,  1823.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez. 

<  General  Martinez  ha^ng  thus  got  rid  of  these  merchants,  whose 
liostility  he  most  feared,  began  to  pttrsue  the  most  atrocious  measures, 

iivv  tiiicj  every  body  who  could  Ojipose  the  slightest  resistance  to  his* 
wilL  The  principal  ohject  of  his  dread  was  Captain  Andres  Novales, 
a  native  of  the  island-^,  ai.d  a  man  of  grt^nt  conrnjTp,  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  who,  bcin;^  a  /  alous  liberal,  and  a  man  «'t'  talent,  found 
means  to  discover  nil  th.' Uuvernor's  intrij^ues.  Martinez,  not  bein^ 
able  to  find  any  pretext  for  open  violence  against  Novales,  de- 
termined at  any  rate  to  get  rid  of  him,  aiid  l\)r  this  purpose  ordered 
him  to  the  fort  of  Misamis,  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Here 
he  would  be  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Sultan  who  annually 
devastates  the  Philippine  Islands,  making  two  or  three  thousand 
prisoners,  whom  the  Spanish  Government  is  obliged  to  redeem  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  rBn$<mi.  Novales  having  received  this 
order,  and  knowing  that  the  General  aimed  at  his  destruction  on 
account  of  his  great  influence  in  his  regiment,  determined  to  proclaim" 
tho  indopoiidoTtce  of  the  islands  on  the  very  night  in  which  he  was 
(ij  to  embark  for  Misamis.    But  the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  ; 

and  by  this  precipitation  he  ruined  a  })roject  wliich,  if  matured,  would 
have  conferred  the  most  inestimable  benefits  on  his  country.  I  ouiiht 
here  to  give  some  details  of  the  character  and  previous  life  of  a  mau 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  author  and  leader  of  this  revolution, 
or  rather  revolt  Don  Andres  Novales  was  a  native  of  Manilla.  His 
lather  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  his  mother  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguwied  fami&es  in  the  Islands.  From  bis* 
infancy  he  gave  the  strongest  indications  of  courage  and  high  spirit, 
and  inclination  for  a  military  life.  He  studied  the  art  of  war  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced  all  the  qualities* 
which  could  fit  him  to  become  a  citi/cn,  n  patriot,  and  a  defender  of 
his  country.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  determined  to  sif^nnlize  himself 
in  the  service.  He  had  loi  some  time  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
having  entered  the  service  as  a  cadet  when  only  niue,  and  hearing  that 
Spain  had  declared  war  against  France,  he  applied  to  his  Lieutenaut- 
colonel  for  leave  to  serve  In  Europe.  The  Colonel  reminded  him  of 
bis  extreme  youth,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  rank  he  held  in  the 
colonial  service  by  volunteering  into  that  of  the  mother  country,  to 
which  Novales  jrcplicd,  that  a  s/»ldier  setTod  his  country  not  by  bis  rank 
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but  by  liis  courage  and  patriotism;  Uiat  he  was  Uetermined  to  serve 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  to  acquire  distinctiou  by  his  exertions  and  by 
his  blood.  Having  obtained  his  Coloiiers  permission,  be  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  served  as  avoliinteer  through  the  whole  war,  eteadily  refusing 
rank,  and  seeking  every  occasion  of  being  foremost  in  action.  The  war 
in  Spain  being  at  an  end,  be  returned  to  bis  native  country,  \vhere  he 
obtained  ilie  rank  of  Captain.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same 
7oal  and  act ivitv,  :infl  maintained  the  .^triL'test  discipline.  His  military 
knowledge  was  acquinMl  not  only  from  study,  but  from  practice  and 
accurate  observation  of  all  tiiat  passed  in  the  Peninsula,  and  he  had 
formed  a  system  of  ladies  for  himself.  Novalcs  was  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  jealousy  by  all  the  other  officers,  who  felt  their  own  inferiority 
both  as  military  men  and  citizens.  General  Martinez  soon  perceived 
this  hostility,  and  resolved  to  tarn  it  to  his  own  advantage. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  Jane,  1823,  Novales 
entered  tbe  barrack  of  the  King's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged, 
accompanied  by  the  sub-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  and  calling  about  him  all  the 
inferior  officers,  he  told  them  that  the  moment  for  proclaiming  their 
independence,  and  for  freeing  their  country  from  tyranny  had  arrived. 
He  assured  them  that  althonsrh  (Joneral  Blartinez  aifccted  to  hold 
constitutional  opinions,  he  had,  in  fact,  no  other  ohject  than  to  render 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  island.  They  unanimously  resolved 
to  join  iSdvalcs,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  He  therefore  ordered  the  ser- 
geants and  sergeant-majors  to  repair  immediately  to  their  respectiTo 
companies,  and  to  acqnaint  the  soldiers  with  their  intentions*  He 
exhorted  Uiem  to  have  Jio  fear  of  the  result,  and  to  put  the  regiment 
instantly  ander  arms.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  all  was 
ready,  he  sent  the  sab-lieutenant,  Ruiz,  to  arrest  the  Commandant  of 
of  the  Piazza,  and  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  Don  Mariano  Fernandez 
xle  Foltrnoras.  The  Commandant  resisted,  and  after  repeatedly 
refusing  to  surrender  himself  to  Ruiz,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence,  protesting  that  he  would  not  be  taken  while  he  held  the  s».vord 
which  he  had  drawn  to  revenge  hinit;eU  on  aiiy  who  might  attack  hira. 
Saying  this,  he  laid  bis  band  on  his  sword,  but  Ruiz  being  more 
active  than  be,  rushed  upon  htm  and  killed  him  with  his  dagger.  On 
leaving  the  Commandant's  house,  he  imn^ediately  hastened  to  the 
houses  of  all  the  other  authorities,  whom  he  arrested  and  secured 
without'resistence.  While  Ruiz  was  thus  occupied,  Novales  put  nil 
the  European  officers  under  arrest.  Though  be  knew  this  precaution 
wns  rendered  necessary  by  their  hostility  to  his  dcisigns,  he  treated 
them  all  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  as  hintlirrs  in  arms.  Ruiz 
then  went  to  arrest  his  Licutcnant-colo'M'l,  Don  Jose  Santa-Roma na, 
"but  did  not  find  him  at  liome.  He  had  set  out  to  acquaint  General 
Martinez,  who  was  at  the  baths,  three  miles  from  the  city,  with  what 
■was  passing.  Novales  having  ascertained  that  all  the  authorities  were 
-under  arrest,  dispatched  a  seijeant  with  two  hundred  men  to  the 
jtrttUery  barracks,  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  than,  and  of  the 
arsenal.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the.  artillery  barracks,  the  sergeant 
eumrooned  the  Commandant,  and  repeated  to  him  the  order  he.  had 
received  from  Captain  Novales,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenaL 
jXhe  Commandant  replied :      will  never  desert  my  post,  but  as  I  knoir 
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I  cannot  resist  your  forr^*,  I  promise  to  supply  yoii  with  whatever  arms 
and  amiuuiiitiou  you  want,  on  condiLiuu  tliat  you  do  not  attempt  to 
enter  here.  U  yon  do  not  agree  to  this,  I  am  ready  to  defend  It  to 
the  lust,  extremity.''  The  eergeant  ofdered  his  detedunent  to  letire  to 
a  little  distance^  and  reeeived  liom  tiie  Coaunandant  a  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

At  the  same  time,  Novales,  with  another  detachment,  presented 
Tninself  brfctrf  tlte  fort  of  Saint  Ja^o,  which  commnnds  the  town  of 
Mauillu,  and  suninioned  the  Conniiandant,  who  happened  to  be  his 
own  brother.  "This  is  the  moment,"  said  he,  "my  dear  brother,  to 
liberate  our  country  from  the  hands  of  oppressors.  I  am  already 
master  of  the  city  and  of  the  palace,  and  of  all  the  constituted  autho* 
rities.  I  therefore  exhort  yoa  to  join  with  me  in  proclaiming  inde* 
pendence  in  tlie  fort  you  command,  and  to  prepare  to  defend  the  sacred 
cause  like  a  true  citizen.''  Mariano  Norahss,  who  was  a  royalistt  Jmd 
tbovght  he  sbonld  make  his  own  fortune  in  this  aAUr»  and  receive 
some  jE^reat  recompense  for  his  adliorcncc  to  the  ^ovcri«ni^nt,  and  who 
cared  neither  for  his  rouTifrv  nnr  his  brother,  replied :  I  will  never 
become  a  traitor  to  the  government,  uor  will  I  have  any  thiny^  to  do 
with  your  conspiracy ;  and  without  an  orilci  tVom  tlic  Captain-general, 
I  will  not  surrender  the  fort.  And  now  you  may  do  as  you  please  j  I 
wish  you  good  laclc"  Saying  these  words^  he  retired.  Novalee  then 
retarned  into  the  town,  to  concert  other  meaeoies. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  two  Indians  escaped  oier  the  walk 
of  tlie  city,and  went  instantly  to  give  information  to  GeneralMartines, 
who,  as  I  have  said,  wn<;  at  tl^  baths  with  all  his  family.  The  moment 
he  received  this  inlellii^enre,  he  began  to  weep  liko  an  infant,  not 
knowing  what  steps  to  take,  and  thinkintj^  of  nothinsf  but  his  own 
preservation  a7)d  that  of  his  family.  He  was  in  such  u  state  of  mind 
that  he  would  have  decided  upon  nothing,  had  not  four  superior 
officers  who  Imppened  to  be  with  him,  named  Olca,  Trastorsa,  Lequira, 
and  Santa-Romana  got  together  some  regiments  wliich  were  statiooed 
withoat'the  dty,  and  formed  them  into  a  division.  They  then  wesit 
to  General  Martiaez  and  told  him  what  they  had  done,  niging  lumat 
the  same  time  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  division  to  encooia$e 
the  soldiers.  The  Oeneral,  whose  fears  exaggerated  the  danger, 
showod  tho  c^HMitest  reliH'tfinre  to  expose  himself,  find  evidently 
thought  the  K('\ Illation  bd  ter  organized  than  it  really  was  ;  but  tinding 
that  he  could  not  escape  without  proclaiming  liimeelf  a  coward,  he 
conseated  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  division.  As  soon  hs  they  pre* 
Moted  tbemselfes  before  the  gatea  of  Manilla,  Novaks  prepared  t# 
dafSnd  town;  and  at  the  fiist  gun  tliat  was  tod,  the  valemt 
goTernor  fled,  leaving  his  division  witiboat  aCommaadaat.  Liflutenaat* 
colonel  Santa-Romana,  who  was  senior  ofieer,  seeinf  this  specimen  sf 
his  General's  bravery,  took  the  command,  and  commenced  a  vigoroas 
attack.  The  brave  Novales,  after  a  hot  fire  of  five  hours,  which  he 
sustained  with  the  mo*t  undaunted  courage,  was  wounded.  As  the 
Snb-lieuteuant,  Rui/,  was  also  wounded,  and  thev  had  lost  fifty  men 
out  of  tlieir  very  inleiior  force,  th(,y  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
post,  and  to  return  into  the  Palacio  de  la  Cindad.  Santa-Bomans 
tlmi  entered  tte  city,  and  MeiAaded  the  Palacio,  mto  whidi  Novalm 
lmd»0tiiiattd.  Thiabrnvaiwaiwaanewiiicapadtatedl^ 
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cond«<»ting  the  (?cfonce,  and  the  sergeants  who  had  taken  the  command^ 
surrendered  to  Lieiiteiiant-colonel  Santa-Romana,  who  instantly  threw 
into  prison  Novales^lluiZyand  the  tweuty^three  sergeant!^  of  the  regiment. 

Am  mmb  m  Geoeral  Martinez,  who  wis  at  a  short  dintaoce  from 
Blanllla^  heard  that  SantaoRomana  had  sabdvedthe  rebelK,  he  made  a  ^ 
sort  of  triuinphal  entry  into  the  town,  as  if  he  were  a  conqueror,  and 
instantly  ordered  a  military  commisBion  to  try  the  rehels  within  two 
hoars.  The  very  same  officers,  and  some  Enropean  suhalterns,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  Novalcs,  wore  taken  out  of  prison  to  form  the  CoMficil 
of  War,  contrary  to  all  niilitary  laws.  As  soon  as  they  were  asserabied, 
they  dispensed  with  all  fornix; ,  and  condemned  Novnles,  Ruiz,  and 
twenty-one  sergeants  to  be  sliot  at  tive  o'clock  iu  the  arteiaoou.  Two 
were  pardoned  in  consequence  of  their  yoath.  Noralea  aad  Ruiz, 
though  both  were  severely  wounded^  reeeiyed  their  sentence  with  the- 
utmost  intrepidity,  and  without  betraying  the  least  fear  or  regret  at 
the  i^rospect  of  death.  They  reproached  all  the  officers  who  composed 
the  Commission  with  their  abject  spirit  in  wishing  to  live  under  a 
despotism,  and  dcrlarod  that  thov  were  porf<*rtly  contented  to  dif»  in 
so  holy  a  cause.  They  were  all  twcnty-thi  oo  iainicdiatoly  led  into  a 
church,  where  a  number  of  Capuchin  friars  immediately  came  about 
them,  exhorting  them  to  confess,  attempting  to  allure  or  terrify  them 
with  the  grossest  and  most  degrading  pictures  of  hell  and  heaven. 
Novales  and  Roiz  refused  to  hear  tlieir  disgusting  nonsense,  declaring 
that  they  had  nothiug  to  re|M<oach  tliemsel?es  with,  and  that  tliey 
would  do  the  same  again  for  the  deliverance  of  their  ooantry.  AU' 
the  sergeants  imitated  the  example  of  these  true  heroes^  persisting  in 
the  declaration  of  their  opinions,  and  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the  lies 
and  impositions  of  the  infamous  Capuchins,  who,  when  the  time  of 
execution  drew  near,  withdrew,  (ashamed  and  enraged  tliat  they  could 
not  subjugate  the  iirm  minds  of  these  men,)  exclaiming  that  they 
were  damned  to  all  eternity,  and  that  the  devil  would  immediately 
have  possession  of  their  souk*  At  five  o'clock  they  were  led  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Novales  said,  with  a  clear  and  firm  Toice:*^ 
^Comrades,  we  have  nothing  to  reproadi  oorselves  with>  and  though 
wa  have  been  unsuccessful,  we  may  hope  in  a  few  minutes  to  join  the 
eeWipany  of  Brutus,  and  of  all  who  have  died  for  liberty  and  for  their 
eonntr}%and  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  here."  Then,  tiirning  to  the 
-  people,  he  said:  "Let  my  dealli  iu\d  that  of  my  companions  be  an 
example  to  you ;  wo  die  innocent,  tor  having  attempted  to  give  you 
freedom — "  He  would  have  continued,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  drums  which  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  beat  for  fear  the  people 
aliaM  be  laoved  to  a  second  revolt  Picqnets  being  formed,  they 
were  all  shot  at  the  same  time,  aad  their  bodies  left  till  the  fbilewbf 
day  en  the  satta  spot,  as  a  wandng  to  the  people. 

The  fi»Uowing  morning  the  Governor  issued  a proclamatioa> addressed 
to  thepee^  ia  the  folbwiag  terms:--- 

C1TI7.FNS,  

The  Supreme  Being,  God,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  ^ho  by  means  of  th« 
Sptmiiili  Goremment  redeemed  yoa  from  paganism  and  infidelity,  a&d  xeceiTed  yoo 
into  thtt  bosom  of  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Catholic  and  Raoman  Chiuch»  hm,  by  his  ha^ 
and  incomprehensible  decrees,  orrlair't'd,  in  his  rare  for  your  welfare  and  preservation, 
aadl^iat  of  your  children  and  families,  that  1  should  have  been  sent  to  Uiese  islands^ 
with  a  cfaoMa  body  of  vrartky  sad  bmve  aoUiersy  to  eppote  tfaeprtfUioes  aschiwi^ 
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tidMof  Aose  wicked  and  ambitious  men  who  intBiid^d  to  dadira  OaniBelveft  ab«olate 

mas'  rs  of  ti  c  cotuury.  Bein^  al  vays  averse  to  &lied  human  blood,  I  contented 
my:  '  'f.  in  ilic  !'.sr  i:  stance,  with  l>:;iii>hing  from  lli  'sc  delicious  regions,  the  evil  doers 
who  wished  to  oppress  you.  In  spile  of  thi«  generous  conduct  on  my  part,  tbeir  secret 
agents  coneeiTed  varions  insane  projects*  tduch  they  sought  to  cany  into  alfect  by 
iinjw.  On  the  i>n\  of  this  month,  the  i^rverse  Novalen,  ex-Captain  of  the  KinjfS 
retriinL;'l.  toj;cther  with  the  ex -Sub- Lieutenant  Ruiz,  of  the  same  corps,  and  the 
greater  j)ai  tof  tlu'  si  rgcants,  seduced  the  incautious  soldiers ;  and  having  basely  assassi- 
ua^ed  the  most  worthy  commandant  of  the  Piazza,  sub-inspector  of  the  army,  the  most 
Excellent  Do.i  Miui.  no  Kcniandez  de  Folgueras,  tried  to  fret  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Saint  Jago  and  of  the  i^iassza.  They  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  upon  the  fort,  by 
the  care  and  foreai^ht  of  Major  Don  Placido  Duro»  but  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Palace  and  tin*  Vinzxn,  arresting  many  officers  and  oilier  jif  r>uns.  As  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  this  honible  attempt,  I  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  column  composed  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  the  brave  grenadiers  of  the 
Queen's  battalion,  a  small  part  of  the  Prince's  regiment,  uiul  die  light  horse  of  Lason, 
and  enterrd  tin-  Piuzza,  aided  by  the  brave  I'attalion  of  I'limpnngos,  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  illostrious  officers,  whose  names  will  be  ii.nown  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
those  of  die  intrepid  cavaliy  of  Luson.  These  gallant  men  sncceeded  in  destroying  the 
cowards  who  had  shut  tliemselves  up  in  the  Palace  and  in  the  Chapter  House,  whence 
tlit^y  fired  in  a  manner  whtch  slinwed  their  alarm,  but  were  at  leng^th  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  brave  *oldiera  who  deftudud  the  just  cause.  1  liey  were  soon  mude 
prisoners,  and  were  consequently  shot,  according  to  the  sentence  passed  by  a  ndlitaiy 
roinmission.  The  infamous  Nova]*  *,  Hu;z,  and  tv\-rntv-onp  oth'^r  traitors  thus  received 
the  punishment  due  to  their  cnmes ;  the  corporals  and  privates  wero  pardoned,  as 
being  only  blind  instraments  of  the  iniquity  of  others.  Novales  intended  to  dechm 
himself  EmpefOV  of  UiO  PhiSppine  Islands,  to  sack  the  churches,  the  hos]iit-dIs,  and 
private  houses,  and  to  murder  every  individual,  whether  European  or  Indian,  who 
opposed  his  wishes  j  to  levy  fresh  taxes  ou  the  inhabitants,  by  which  he  meant  to 
eniich  bimielf,  and.  as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  fortune,  to  abscond  ;  but  divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  watches  oxer  this  chosen  part  of  ilie  Spanish  nation,  wonid  not  permit 
such  atrocities.  The  terrible  swonlof  justice  placed  in  my  hand,  and  guided  by  the 
God  of  armies,  will  fall  upon  the  heads  of  evil  doers,  who  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity and  good  order. 

Philippines!  the  SpnTii««h  Government  prntocts  yon,  and  its  beneficent  laws  secOTO 
your  liberty.  You  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  command  of  tyrannical  usurpers,  who 
will  plunge  you  into  ndsery,  and  into  tiie  most  ignominious  slavenr.  Yon  may  live 
in  the  perfect  assurance  that  the  fJaptain-geneial,  GoyernOT  of  these  Islands,  will 
always  be  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  your  d^enoe. 

Jims  6th,  18S3»  Joan  Antokio  Martinxz. 

You  will  remark  here,  that  although  it  was  Mariano  Novales,  the 
brother  of  the  unfortiniatr  Andres,  who  was  Commandant  of  the  fort, 
niul  in  that  capfirity  liiul  the  power  of  delivering  it  into  liis  hrotlior'-^ 
hands,  which  he  I'^fused  to  do,  Gonoral  Martinez  makes  uo  mentioa 
of  him  in  his  prochnnation,  hut  cfivos  all  the  credit  of  the  resistanrt*  to 
Plaeido  Duro.  Not  coiitout  with  this  injustice,  he  threw  hini  iula 
prison,  where  he  iemains  to  this  day,  without  any  prospect  of  libera- 
tion ;  such  is  the  reward  of  his  zeal  and  loyalty.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Santa-Romana  saw  with  indignation  that  General  Martinez,  in  liis 
proclamation,  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole  credit  of  suhduingtbe 
rebellion,  while  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  gun,  and  had  shown  the  uthiost  indifTcrcnce  about  everything  but 
his  own  preservation :  as  he  naturally  wished  the  Spanish  Govcrnmeot 
should  know  to  whom  it  was  indchtod  for  the  j«uppression  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  would  piohahly  have  hcconic  very  serious,  he  determined 
to  uiitna.sk  General  Martinez,  and  to  prove  that  his  valour  had  been 
displayed  in  flying  to  a  country-honse,  three  miles  from  the  scene  of 
danger.  He  therefore,  at  length;  determined  to  issue  the  folloving 
proclamation;^      >  *  . 
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PEOPLE  OP  THE  PniLIPPIM»»XiAND8,—^ 

T  !ira  far  from  wiHhinf:^  to  boast  of  what  I  dkl  on  the  3d  of  June  in  subiluing  the 
rebelhooj  which,  but  for  prompt  measures,  might  have  caused  serious  disorder  ia  the 
country.  It  it,  however,  right  tlint  you  dioald  know,  thatCtoneral  Maitines,  -tU«f 
Governor  of  these  Islands,  being  informed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  town,  instead  of 
concertiriiX  my  such  measures,  tTioitg!it  fit  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  hi»  own  safety 
and  that  of  Lisliuniily,  aadtoisiut'  orders  whatever  for  the  conduct  of  the  army  on 
thiscfiticid  obcasioa.  B(>ing,  therefore,  the  oldest  superior  oilicer,  and  having  the  good 
of  my  country  at  hi^art,  T  detHrmiiicil  immeiliately  to  collect  all  the  forcer^  1  could. 
After  I  had  accomplished  this,  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditliculty  1  could  prevail  on  hia 
Excellency,  {he  Captain>6eneral,  to  take  the  command ;  and  on  o'nr  arriVal  at  the 
gate  of  the  town,  he  thought  fit  to  desert  his  post,  for  personal  reasons  which  I. shall 
not  here  anima  lvcTt  upon-  This  being  the  case,  I  immediately  took  the  command  of 
the  small  coluiiin  I  had  assambled,  and  after  five  hours'  fighting,  succeeded  in  quelling 
the  revolt.  The  mommit  General  Ikfartines  heatd  of  this  he  hastened  back  to  the 
town,  resumed  the  comnimd,  and  appropriated  to  himself  tlie  inerit  of  what  Iiarl  hf^en 
done  by  othera  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  bafoie  you  a  statement  of  my  own  conduct 
on  tMa  occatton,  not  with  a  view  to  obtain  any  mmx^  for  it,  btit  solely  to  give  you 
«  proof  of  my  attachment  to  my  country 'and  to  my  fellow- citizens. 

September  9lii,  182S.  Joss  Samta-Komaka,  lieut'Col. 

Santa-Romana  catised  a  great  many  copies  of  this  proclamation  to 

lie  stii'  l:  about  tliu  town.  The  people,  who  knenr  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  General  Martinez,  read  it  with  great  pleasure.    Several  of  the 

Oovornor's  parasites  imTnndintcly  brouglit  hiui  copios  of  it,  and  urged 
him  to  write  aii  auswer,  in  order  to  jtistify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people;  with  tliis  adviee  he  complied,  and  ordered  the  following  reply 
to  be  instantly  printed,  and  hxed  up  in  all  the  usual  places  in  the 
capital  and  throughout  the  islands. 

Meplif  of  the  Captain-General  of  titeie  Isiatids  to  the  Mat^esto  of  Lkutenant-Colonel 
Don  Jeti  Santa^RamnAA  eoneemh^  the  OeeurreiUMtf  ^  fd'and  3d  uj  Jane,  18SS. 
Sin, — Chance  has  placed  in  my  hands  the  Manifesto  which  you  have  addressed  to 
the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  yourself  in  the  estimation  of  your  country,  yotir 
fellow-citizens  and  feliow-soldiexs,  oa  account  of  your  military  and  political  conoUict; 
6n  the  night  of  die  fd,  and  the  oloroing  of  the  3d  off  Jane*  It  does  not  appear  to  ine» 
air,  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  publish  these  uncalled-for  details  of  your  conduct, 
since  I  had  mnde  f^uite  sufficient  mentian  of  it  in  the  general  order  of  the  day  of  the 
8  th  of  iVugu&t  j  but  since  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  a  more  full  report  of  the  part 
you  took  on  that  occasion,  I  think  you  ooght  not  to  have  arrofated  to  yourself  the 
credit  of  all  the  measures  that  were  taken  for  the  chastisement  of  a  small  number  of 
wretched  men,  headed  by  a  mad  captain,  without  means  or  influence,  and  a  sub- 
lientanant  of  a  simihr  character,  who  were  the  sole  leaders  of  a  rebellion .  You  foi^et, 
air,  that  yon  were  not  the  only  individual  who  entered  the  palace,  or  who  drove  them 
out  of  it,  and  that  yon  were  not  the  first  who  prescntetl  himself  before  the  Piazza ; 
that  you  entered  at  the  same  moment  with  the  lieutenant  of  the  Queen's  battulion,  Don 
SaWadof  Gonsales,  Captain  Don  Gabriel  de  la  Ballina,  of  the  King's  Regiment,  Don 
Francisco  Lecarequi,  Lieutenant  of  the  Light  ITorse  of  Luzon,  and  1).  Viiieente  Santa 
Clara,  Lieutenant  of  the  Prince's  battalion.  The  former,  at  my  desire,  collected  some, 
troops  and  entered,  the  second  voluntarily  did  the  same,  the  third  fought  bravely  and 
wounded  the  miserable  Ruiz,  and  the  fourth  protected  the  entranc  e  of  Gonzalez  into  the 
palace,  with  a  small  detnrhmf^nf  of  his  re'^iinent  and  that  of  Pampangos.  You  have 
ioxgotten,  sir,  or  you  never  knew,  the  precautions  I  took,  and  that  0.  Felix  Ruiz,  and 
D.  Joed  Catillaa,  and  the  intrepid  Captain  la  Ballina  attacked  the  rehels  according  to 
my  orders.  You  have  endeavoured  to  tlurow  blame  on  all  the  chiefe  and  commandeia  • 
of  the  army,  although  they  all  acted  with  the  ^eatest  zeal,  and  are  desarving  of  the 
highest  praise  ;  yet,  with  a  modesty  equal  to  their  courage,  tliey  contented  themselves 
with  executing  my  orders,  without  endearoufing  to  court  the  ap]il:uise  of  the  people 
for  actions  which  they  thou<jht  in  the  common  course  of  their  duty.  My  moderation, 
my  dignity,  and  my  magnanimous  character,  do  not  permit  me  to  address  any  reproaches 
to  you,  sir,  which  could  only  wound  my  own  self-etteem.  The  people,  who  are  jnst 
judges,  saw  my  actions,  and  the  army  knows  the  measures  T  pursued  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  rebels  and  tho  pfeserratiMra  of  public  tranquillity,  both  within  oar  iviUa 
Aprii.^  1826.  2  M 
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and  Uirougiiout  the  itlaads.  I  can  perfectly  well  disjieosa,  sir,  witk  jour  testimony  in 
Mf  f»Toaf,  Wiag  kmamii Mt only  ta Spain  but  in  other  coualries;  I  dwwfcw  4o  lui 
complain  of  your  proclAmaiion  ;  neveTthelcFs,  if  yoa  tliisik  proper  tn  retract  it,  voti  may, 
M  U  caanot  fail  to  excite  just  reyantmeut  md  ho»ttUiv*  and  to  ez]^oee  you  to  tbt> 
Ciiui  e  of  the  pot^,  aad  of  all  the  Emopero  Tli* j  did  not  atkBdl »  ntad  «f 
•ppfauuee  for  tLeir  coadvct  IMl  tlie  5d  of  June  to  immortaUze  their  names,  since  there 
was  not  a  singlp  oflfirer,  rtor  even  the  lowest  corporal  in  the  wbole  army,  who  had  uot 
covered  himself  witii  laureU  m  the  famous  war  against  i  raace,  m  which  they  snatcLed 
Ttowy  •  thpMwad  ti—  ham  tfn  luHidiordw  tfnal.  Mid  swtoMd  Mr  mirtiy  to 
^«edom. 

God  pr(",s.frvo  you  many  years* 

Manilla,  September  lUh,  18«3.  .Tlfan  Antonio  Martinez. 

After  this  proclamatiou  uotliiner  more  was  said  on  either  side.  I 
cannot,  however,  conclude  this  narrative  without  meutiouing  tliat  the 
bpanish  government,  two  montlu  ago,  i^coguized  the  innocenca  of  the 
fire]i€y-*two  merehaiits  whom  Qenoral  Martinez  threw  into  prIsoB,  and 
drierw»rd8  sent  to  SfHiin  to  he  tried.  They  ore  set  at  liberty^,  aac( 
will  probably,  paes  through  London  on  their  way  home.  The 
Spanish  government  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  and 
disgraceful  conduct  of  General  Martinez,  has,  moreover,  sentenced  him 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  current  money,  and  to  repair  to 
Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions. 


DIARY 
fOa  Tli£  MONTH  OF  MAKCH. 

Tub  discovery  of  a  new  plant,  under  the  name  of  the  Trichomanei 
Elegans,  was  about  twenty  years  ago  announced  to  the  botanical 
world  by  Mr.  Fndge^  and  his  description  of  it  has  been  copied  into 
all  the  DOtamcal  systems  at  hoaie  and  abmad*  Abont  six  montlio 

ago  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  communication  from  a 
French  naturalist,  stating  that  he  had  spent  the  twenty  best  yean  o{ 
his  h'fe  in  an  unwoariod  and  vain  search  after  the  Trichomanes 
Klee;fiTis.  and  carncst]y  r('<iuestlug  the  duke  to  institute  some  enquiry 
about  it ;  Ids  Grace  on  this  attended  the  Linnsean  Societit\  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  this  said  Trichomanes,  in  the  search  of  which  a  good 
gentleman  had  wasted  a  life.  At  the  investigatloiiy  ia  the  Tery  faeo 
of  its  pamat  aad  god^sther,  the  several  parts  of  which  the  specimen 
w«S  composed  were  separated  by  the  application  of  a  little  warm 
water,  and  the  whole  plant  was  found  to  be  artificially  made  wp,  VHsb 
some  of  our  reputed  mermaids,  composed  of  odds  and  ends,  incongmous 
joints,  flpshy  heads,  and  fishy  tjiils.  The  astonishment  of  the  dis- 
appointed botQfiists  could  only  be  equal  to  the  surprise  of  the  Noble 
Trustees,  who  found  petit-or  when  they  expected  gold  plate.  Set  at 
I  ;  but  perhaps  the  ad^e  might  scaicely  be  deemed  civil. 
What  a  case  waa  that  of  the  poor  aataralist,  who  had,  for  twenty 
years,  mn  over  the  World  in  quest  of  this  non-listing  Trichomanes  ! 

^e^ruary^fh. — If  we  are  to  believe  the  newspaper  report,  itr. 
Peter  Moore  made  a  strangely  iagemioiis  speech  hwt  night  ia  the 
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debate  on  the  silk  trade-  in  the  House  of  CommoDfi.  I  copy  from 
a  morniitg  paper: — 

"  Mr.  P;  MCKmE  said^  he  rose  with/out  any  calculation.  Ho 
trislied  to  adrocftte  pubHe  right,  pnMie  prittciptey  and  popular  in- 
fereBt,  fOiih6nf  dnp  principle.  The  Hop.  Member  went  oa  to 
^esoribe  the  state  of  distress  exist  ing  at  Coventry,  and  implored  botb 
the  Hoaae  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ti>  grant  the  committee.  In 
a  case  so  urg"<»nt  he  awpA  vot  for  protocting  duties  or  prohibition?? — 
lie  would  throw  all  ovei  hon  id— j^not  thyself,  my  Peter !  "|— but  he 
would  ?;ave  the  people.  [|good  man! J  Let  the  smugglers  go  on  and 
maraud  as  they  might,  and  let  them  be  hung  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
taken."  £kind  gentleman !  ] 

The  assertion^  in  the  first  ebttie,  that  Mr,  Peter  Moofe  rose 
without  any  ealcalatSon,  wants  only  a  single  qvalification,  as  th^ 
apeeeh  was  evidently  calcalated  for  Coventry ;  but  the  avowal  in  the 
oeeond  sentence,  that  he  would  advocate  public  right,  &c.  without  any 
priiiriple,  is  of  a  rare  ingenuousness.  Nothing  could  ho  more  natural 
tliau  Air.  P.  Moore's;  v^-hh  for  the  committee.  On  tlie  same  principle 
that  the  tanner  recommended  leather  as  the  best  of  fortilications  for  a 
besieged  city,  Mr.  P.  Moore  recommends  a  committee.  He  has  found 
committees  extremely  good  things,  and  naturally,  though  quackishly, 
Tecommends  in  every  ease,  that  from  which  he  has  derived  snch  signal 
benefit  As  for  ikfoming  dvfies  oiferb&ard,  that  is  the  first  thing 
which  is  done  in  parliconentary  conmiittees;  I  mean  such  committees 
-wta  caose  certain  members  of  tlie  most  hononrable  of  all  houses  to  love 
the  very  name  of  committee  as  s^Tionymons  with  the  acquisition  of  all 
good  things.  Thn  exhortation  to  hang  all  the  smugglers  is  at  present 
premature,  as  no  law  to  that  end  is  in  effect ;  and  whenever  any  ad- 
dition is  made  to  our  criminal  code,  parliament,  in  its  Justice,  will  see 
the  superior  claims  to  hanging  of  soute  gentlemen  who  have  carried 
iHi  an  iUioit  traflk:  in  certain  nnmbered  rooms  in  a  great  liouso  in 
Westadnsler.  Till  these  ofi^detiB  on  a  grtind  scale  are  handed  over 
to  Jack  Ketch/  we  cannot  hear  of  hanipng  for  the  onaller  fry  of 
:ra^s. 

Canning  commenced  a  just  and  spirited  attack  on  the  Eldon  party  last 
niglit,  by  sponkincf  of  a  faction  small  in  numhers,  when  the  Opposition 
ridiculously  enough  taking  this  dcsciiption  to  thcmsekesi  cried,  ^*  No, 
No." 

If  ^ou  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
'Tis  so  pot  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  ociei  that  was  levdl*d  at  me. 

271ft*— -Attothar  meetbff  of  the  Arigaa  Mining  Company.  Mr. 
Brogden,  as  before,  protested  his  innocence,  and  again  avowed  his  re- 
solution, by  no  means  to  part  with  the  money.  Surely  that  is  a  good 
old  proverb  which  says  that  "  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  a 
better,"  and  Mr.  Brogden  is  determined  to  be  both  these  irood  (]oa:9, 
he  iirr^gs  and  holds  fast  too;  he  boasts  his  innocence,  and  porkets  the 
price  of  it.  He  cannot  think  of  refunding  the  1047/.,  it  would  look 
so  like  guilt.  1  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  thought  what  pocketing  it 
looks  like.  Yesterday  he  reprobated,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  con- 
duct of  the  directotrs  in  taking  15,000/.  for  the  mines  more  than  they 
'hBA  paid  for  them.     He  considered  it,"  says  tbe  report,    as  UMfe 
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differing  in  its  principle  from  a  felony."  But,  neverthelcbs,  Mr. 
Brogden  is  content  to  play  the  part  of  the  receiver — share  of  the 
stolen  goi^  has  passed  into  his  possessiou,  aod  he  retains  possession 
4>f  It,  because  innocence  never  retoms  money.  ^  He  deelared  himself 

incapal>1c  of  participating  in  such  a  transaction."  Considered  as  a 
transaction,  it  was  bad;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  parti- 
cipating in  tho  1,5,000/.,  t]\o  profits  of  it;  the  quarrel  is  with  the  men, 
not  witli  tlio  innocent  money.  'I'lie  1047/.  in  Mr.  lirogden's  pocket 
is  r:ot  to  blanie^  and  why  should  be  fall  out  with  his  iwollending  bread 
and  butter? 

—  A  STRONG  FIGURE  OF  SPEECH. — "  It  (a  bull  of  the  Pope)  b  tM 
long  and  stupid  for  insertion  in  our  columns." — TAe  Bepresentati^e. 

March  Srd.^— Sir  Anthony  Carliide  astonished  the  naUves  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  by  taking  an  oyster  as  the  subject  of  the  last 
Hunterian  Oration.  He  edified  hb  hearers  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
oyster  in  all  tonpies,  nnd  then  proceeded  to  dissect  its  liver.  For  a  long 
tim<»  people  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had  made  the  Hunterian 
Oration  so  fishy,  but  at  last  Lord  Colchester  was  discovered  among 
the  audience,  and  it  was  immediately  manifest  that  the  oyster  had 
been  served  up  in  compliment  to  ids  lordship,  whose  title  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  fame  of  this  fish. 

^  Migaet's  history  of  the  French  Rerolution  was  commenoed  on  a 
very  modest  plan.  He  undertook  to  write  a  short  history  of  Uie 
Revolution  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  finding  the  work  growing  under 
his  hands  beyond  his  plan,  he  carried  the  manuscript  to  the  book- 
seller, and  asked  him  whether  something  more  than  l^c  had  projected 
mi^ht  not  lie  made  of  it.  The  bookseller  asi^reed  that  tiie  work  was  a 
work  for  men,  and  consenkMl  to  extend  the  plan  of  it,  but  still  limited 
the  author  to  a  length  which  has  ratlicr  cramped  hijn  in  some  places, 
more  especially  in  the  second  ▼olome.  To  supply  these  deficiencies 
M.  Mignet  is  ahoat  to  make  some  addition  to  the  work.  After  all 
that  has  heen  written  on  the  enbject,  the  mass  of  English  readers  are 
'.Tery  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ;  they  know  little 
or  nothing  of  it,  beyond  its  horrors,  which  they  consider,  as  the  late 
Lord  fyondonderry  would  have  said,  in  a  lump,  without  reference  to 
the  time  and  space  over  which  they  were  spread.  John  Bull  sees 
only  the  blood  of  the  Revolution ;  let  him  read  Mignet,  and  see  ako 
its  brains — the  wisdom,  the  virtue,  the  energy  of  it  in  its  earlier 
stages,  together  with  the  frenzy  and  violence  of  its  crisis. 

4M.^The  elephant  which  has  just  been  saTagely  mnrdered»  was 
a  very  Brogden  in  money  matters,  and  returned  nothing  that  came 
to  hand.  A  friend  of  mine  once  witnessed  a  pleasant  example 
of  his  proficiency  in  these  afiiairs.  The  keeper  having  stated  that 
the  beast  was  so  sagacious  that  he  could  distinguish  good  money 
from  bad,  a  French  from  an  Fnfi^lisli  half-crown,  a  Frenchman 
present  observed  that  he  should  like  to  try  him,  and  threw  into  the 
cage  a  half-crown,  which  the  elephant  raised  from  the  ground  with 
his  tnmk,  and  having  lifted  it  to  his  eye  and  seen  and  approved 
■  it,  deposited  it  very  soberly  in  a  box  at  the  top  of  liis  den.  ,The 
keeper  upon  this  highly  extolled  the  sensible  proceeding  of  the  beast ; 
•but  the  Frenchman  demurred,  observing,  that  he  had  not  signified 
whether  it  was  good  or  had.— Oh,  no  fear  of  that,  Sir/'  said 
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the  keeper,  "  your  honour  may  be  sure  that  its  good  by  his 
taking  of  it.  The  hanimars  as  sensible  as  a  ( Jhristiaii,  and  he  would 
not  have  taken  the  money  if  it  had  been  bad.  "  "  In  that  case,"  re- 
joined the  foreigner,  "  I  am  satisfied,  and  ahould  like  to  have  my 
half-cniwii  hack  again.''  <<0h!"  said  the  keeper,  *'if  your  honour 
^SDcies  going  into  the  cage  to  get  the  half-crown  oat  your  honour'a 
ver^'  welcome,  and  I'll  open  the  door  for  your  honour  with  all  my  * 
heart ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  go  ia  to  take  any  of  his  money 
out — no,  not  for  a  thousand  pounds — for  the  hanimars  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christiau,  and  would  tear  any  body  limb  from  limb  that 
did  but  look  at  his  money,  much  more  go  to  take  any  of  it  away  from 
him," 

•  10M.-**We  are  the  most  modest  people  under  the  sun,  and  yet  our 
modesty  is  a  iiddle«  How  is  it  that  ladies,  who  m>ald  go  into  fits  at 
the  hare  aiention.  of  breeches,  or  expire  at  the  dinner-table,  If  you 
were  to  name  the  thigh  of  a  chicken,  will  throng  into  an  assize  court 
to  hear  the  trial  of  an  a<;tioa  for  seduction ?  See  what  happened  at 
Worcester  the  otlier  day : — 

Worcester,  March  7th. 
SsDVOTiON. — Knott  V.  Crisp. — This  was  au  action  against  the  defendant,  for  the 
seduction  of  the  {^ntilf 's  daughter.    As  soon  aa  the  case  was  called  on,  Mr.  Baroa 

G arrow,  looking  towrirds  tlie  throiig  of  ladies  who  attended  the  foiirt,  said  :  I  do  not 
desire  the  ladies  to  wait  in  court  to  hear  any  tiling  that  may  shock,  their  modesty,  unies$ 

Onecr  two  ladies  then  retired,  but  the  reinninder  were  induced  to  keep  their  seats,  by 
Mr.  Campbell  ba>ing  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  particolahly  indcliadn 
that  would  come  out  in  th  j  conrse  of  the  case. — Morning  Chronicle,  March  U)th,  18'J6. 

—  I  have  the  gratification  of  being  treated  with  the  following 
interesting  report  in  my  newapapor  of  to-day.  It  is  certainly  pleasant 
to  he  regided  at  one's  hreakfast-tahle  with  the  .account  of  puhlic-hottse 
carousals,  written  in  the  appropriate  pot-house  manner.  Tlie  paragraph 
I  copy  is  redolent  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  the  effluvia  of  gin.  The 
company  is  worshipful. 

.  SiiAKSPERiAN  Meeting. — The  fourth  meeting:  of  this  society  was  held  on  ^lonJay, 
at  the  Garrick's  Head  Tavern,  Bow-street,  when  anothei^  of  these  rich  theatrical, 
musical  treats  was  girea  to'a  lai^e  nnd  hig^hly  respectaUs  tssentblage  of  gendemni.- 
The  chairs  weiPB  fUled  by  Messrs.  It^nacsand  Blanchard.  The  cloth  being  removed,- 
*'  Non  Nobis"  was  finely  sunij  by  Messrs.  Isaacs,  Pearman,  Bedford,  Foster,  and 
Gibbon.    After  which  the  chairman  gave  "  the  liinz,  the  patron  of  tlte  draiuu.'*  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  in  fine  voice,  and  sang  the  "  Convent  Mdnk*'  with  great  effect,  preTiouif 
to  his  leaving  tlie  cliair  to  attend  the  theatre.    Mr.  Pearman  wns  called  to  fill  the 
vacancy  ;  and,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Blewitt,  gave  several  Glees  in  the 
inest  style  ;  tht  luarmonti  produced  on  the  fine  tomt  tfMr.  Bedfar^t  voice  afforded  great 
I)k»asure.    But  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening,  called  forth  on  the  memory  of  the 
Jiurd  being  drunk,  was  the  production  of  Garrlck's  MonoJy,  altered  for  the  meeting 
with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and  composed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  which  the 
kitterhas  evinced  great  taste  i  it  was  sung  by  Mr.  Peaimian,  with  that  taste  andfeelnig 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  his  stylo,  and  hy  which  he  made  an  impression  tliat  will  long 
bo  remembered  by  the  meeting,     i  he  company  were  delighted  with  the  Mtp  9/  the 
facetious  Blanchard' s  dripping  pun,  and  gave  the  meed  of  q^plause  to  Mmre.  Hudson 
and  Morgan,  for  the  comic  talents  emploued  by  them.    It  is  a  little  femarkable,  ^dock* 
in  the  room  stnod  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  as  if  Timp  wus  aniiouf  to  -linger  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  sodety }  it  was  understood  that  Messrs.  Blanchard,  I'earmao,  and  Bedford,  will- 
preside  on  the  next  oocanon.  A  gratifying  feelin^;  a]ipears  to  prevail  at  these  meetings, 
both  with  the  professors  and  the  amateurs,  the  former,  with  the  greatest  urbanity 
(Messrs.  Hudson,  Morgan,  Pearman,  Bedford,  Hughes,  &c.)  mingluig  all  their  talent 
and  powers  fin-  the  banquet ;  while  the  latter  hail  their  presence  with  delight,  as  a 
IribuUr  of  good  feUbwslu|i'* 
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When  aiiil  where  do  the  sccno-sbiftrr^;  atid  cnndle-sniiffcrs  hold  tlioir 
theatrical  festival?    1  shotild  like  to  hear  whether  the  clock  would 
Stand  at  the  liour  of  twelve  with  them,"  as  if  Time  was  anxioiis  to  linger 
the  pleasures  of  the  society,"  or  ns  if  the  landlord  said,  no  tick* 

\bth. — It  is  the  fashion  of  our  legislators  to  make  a  lawfo  ewiy 
particalar  evil  or  cOBvemeiiee  tihajt  ocem.  The  Covet  waa  nm  dova 
By  Motlier  eteoai-lioal,  and  iliAfel»re  the  Lord  Advocele  mtmA  tfas 
other  day  for  leave  to  hriiig  ia  a  hill  to  prohibit  and  pevent  steaa- 
hoats  from  nmeiag  theh'  heads  against  each  other ;  the  foUy,  Hhe  all 
ether  follies,  more  particularly  In  the  House  of  Commons,  was  conta- 
gions, and  accordino^ly,  yesterday,  Mr.  Estcourt,  the  new  representative 
of  Oxford,  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  all  persons  travelling  iu 
Carriages  by  night  should  be  compelled  to  can  y  lamps,  and  all  pedes- 
trians lanterns.  I  hope  that  if  this  suggestion  passes  iuto  law,  (and 
Who  shall  aay  what  siay  not  paaa  lata  law  through  the  ehaaaei  of  the 
oolleetive  wiedon?)  the  regalatiott  arill  he  ftu&er  laifiroved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  aristoeratical  dMaettoas  in  lanterns  which  are  ohaerred 
in  Guernsey.  Guernsey  is  the  very  model  of  an  island :  aristociatical 
as  we  are  in  England,  they  beat  us  hollow  in  this  particular  in  Guernsey. 
There  are  throe  classes  in  Gnonisey — the  Sixt\"s,  the  Fortys,  and  the 
people  of  no  account,  or  the  noughts,  if  one  must  describe  tliciii  at  all. 
The  Sixtys  are  the^original  settlers,  the  nobility  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
iamiiies,  and,  like  these  great  people  iu  most  places,  they  are  for  the 
moat  part  the  most  narrow-minded  and  stupid,  the  worst  edacated,  aad 
the  least  prosperous  perBons  in  the  island*  Tlie  Forty  oome  nokty  they 
^re  Me  people  of  yetierday,  the  terrse  filii,  and  amon^  them  may  be 
A>nnd  the  most  wealthy,  the  best  Informed,  and  the  most  enterprising 
persons  in  the  island.  But  the  Sixtys  will  not  associate  with  them. 
Many  of  the  Fortys,the  children  of  rich  men,  receive  the  host  edncntioiis 
(I  do  not  say  good  educations,  because  there  are  none)  in  Englaud,  and 
are  received  in  the  best  English  society,  but  when  they  return  to 
Guernbcy  they  are  refused  admission  into  the  asseml^ly-rooms,  and  cut 
by  the  Liliputlan  aristocracy  as  an  inferior  cast.  I  now  come  to  the 
distiaetions*  It  is  the  proud  distinction  of  the  Sixtys  to  be  entitled  to 
carry  two  candles  in  the  lanterns  hy  which  they  see  their  way  throagh 
their  filthy  streets  and  narrow  lanes  at  night*  ne  Fortys  are  permitted 
to  carry  but  one  candle  in  their  lanterns^  hat  as  for  the  aeros,  or 
nohodys,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  privileged  to  carry  a  light 
or  not,  they  may  be  permitted  farthing  rushlights,  but  I  can  si>cak 
with  no  certainty  on  this  head.  Certainly  on  a  night  of  a  drum  (a 
GueiTisey  pai  ty,  of  a  very  hum-drum  character,  so  called)  it  is  a  great 
and  a  glorions  thing  to  see  the  beacons  of  worshipful  pedestrians 
Uazing,  the  ensigns  of  ancient  race  shiaing  ahoat  the  streets  and  alleys, 
not  dashing  and  flitting  at  the  rapid  and  uadignified  rate  of  lamps 
home  hy  a  rattling  London  carriage,  but  proceeding  at  the  staid^ 
decorons  pace  of  a  maid-of-all-work,  in  red  cloak,  marshalling  her 
Sixty  and  master  or  mistress  the  way  that  he  or  she  shall  deign  to  go. 
These  lanterns  are  the  armorial  henri!t?s  of  Guernsey  nohilitv.  The 
dual  light  of  their  monlfi^  are  their  prond  blazonry.  The  contrast  is 
very  striking  indeed  between  the  high  bearing  of  a  lantern  with  two 
caudles,  and  the  humble  go-by-thc-grouud  carriage  of  one  with  a 
solitary  mouldy  aad  if  it  were  not  for  seeing  the  Sixtys  ia  the  day  tiaie 
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shorn  of  their  tallowy  beams,  one  would  conceive  a  higli  respect  for 
them  from  the  exclusive  phirality  of  their  lights.  But  look  at  thorn 
in  broad  day,  cut  them  off  from  their  lanterns,  and  thvy  arc  \Miov 
beuightcd  cruutuics  ;  they  are  as  bright  as  glow-worms  by  night,  but 
^rr  maggots  by  day.  It  has  been  Wantifolly  observed  by  a  profound 
pbiloBopher,  that  everything  has  its  advantage,  that  there  Is  no  evil 
withont  some  good,  and  other  fine  tilings  to  the  same  tune,  which  t 
have  hoarded  in  my  mind  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading,  but  do  not  care 
to  quote,  lest  I  should  appear  pedantic ;  and  certain  it  is  that  these 
Rotable  truths  are  illustrated  in  Guernsey  in  a  most  remarkable  mnnner, 
for  it  has  resulted  from  the  aristocrattcal  distinction  I  have  described, 
tJiat  Guernsey  excels  the  whole  world  in  the  article  of  lanterns.  The 
Sixty  's  are  for  the  most  part  poor  creatures,  hut  their  lanterns  are  of 
a  goodly  bigness,  and  the  two  candles  therein  are  proportioned  to  their 
toomy  reeeptacles*  Tlie  Fortys,  tliough  restricted  to  oae  light,  though 
groaning  nsder  tihe  tyranny  of  Sixty  ascendancy,  and  declared  lacapaMe 
of  holding  two  candles  in  one  lantern,  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  reason- 
able size  in  their  lanterns,  and  I  do  not  observe  that  they  dififer  in 
magnitude  from  those  of  the  Sixtys.  Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  prudence 
with  tlip  I'^ortyn  not  to  attempt  to  a^erandize  their  lanterns,  for  such  an 
auibili'ni  would  but  render  the  invidious  unity  of  candle  the  moiL' 
glaring.  As  matters  are  ordered,  however,  Guernsey  is  the  island  of 
lanterns ;  and  Forty  emancipation,  which  would  take  off  the  restriction  ou 
lights,  and  leave  men  free  to  bum  as  many  candies  as  seemed  good  to 
tliem,  would  strilGe  a  death  blow  to  the  mannfactvre  of  the  only  article 
foriiiiich  this  proud  little  place  is  dSstingulshi  d.  I  have  suhnjltiod 
this  account  of  tiie  Guernsey  lanterns  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ksf court,  as  he  mtgjf  derive  some  useful  hints  from  it  in  the  framing  of 
a  l^antcrn  Act. 

i6tk. — According  to  the  old  saying,  a  man's  character  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  his  company ;  his  newspaper  is  now-a-days  perhaps  as 
good  an  indication.  One  may  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  of  a  man 
from  ills  choice  of  a  paper.  The  Times  is  read  by  sober  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  Chronicle  by  plulosophers  and  reformers;  the  New  Times 
by  parsons;  the  Representative  by  nobody;  tlie  Post  by  gentlemen's 
butlers  and  ladies'  maids  ;  the  Globe  hy  men  of  taste  ;  the  Morning 
Herald  by  blockheads.  This  last  paper  very  aptly  represents  the 
ignorance  and  vulprnrity  of  the  country.  It  is  written  by  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  for  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  and  its  nonsense  suits  the 
nonsense  of  a  very  large  class  so  exactly,  that  it  is  a  popular  journal, 
and  enjoys  an  extensive  circulation.  Tliis  being  tlie  case,  it  is  very 
naturally  enlisted  in  the  great  cause  of  ignorance  by  which  it  flourishes, 
And  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  tlie  many.  To-day  I  observe  an  article  in  the  Herald  which  f 
Copy  as  a  sort  of  curiosit} .  appearing  as  it  does  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  a  newspaper  dreulating  in  tlw  most  enlightened  city  of  this 
superlatively  enlightened  country. 

Wp  cannot  see  why  there  should  hp  such  fashion  for  thru?tinjj  cditcatmn  <^owt»  tlie 
ttiroatit  of  tlie  poor  people.  Education  is  aa  adiuiiablc  thiug,  no  doitbt,  aud  ought  to 
1m  inore  highly  appreciated  than  to  give  to  aU  tliose  who  ate  ioatrnd  to  cam  Uieir 
bread  by  tlie  sweat  of  tlit-ir  brow.  Few  men  arise  in  the  course  of  a  ceiittiry  who  are 
boru  with  the  capability  of  ming  education  beyond  a  certain  »phere  of  mcdiocnly.  Jlow 
iew  9ueh  men.  are  there  in  the  -world  who,  like  Sftdnpcuro  I'Oni  Bacon,  Pope,  and  othfexs. 
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ure  able  to  tue  «(iucatiou  to  any  particular  beoe^isU  eli'ect !  Besides,  is  it  not  getting 
ihg  fireat  man  of*  tA«  />^t7>/(  oj  their  sphere,  to  educate  Uiein  io  nadiag/writin^,  and 
ca.stiri;4  accmiiitii?  Of  what  use,  wr  ask,  is  it  to  give  a  kitow let'yo  of  arithmetic  to  a 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  a  family  of  half-a-dozen  chjldrexi,  and  who  is  doomed  by  Prori- 
ilence  to  work  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  all 
cannot  earn  more  than  eig^teen-pi  nci-  a  dajt  Of  what  \xBe.j  we  reptac,  is  ariUinieti« 
to  him  ? — he  has  no  accounts  to  keep  :  his  accounts  are  kept  for  him  (U  the  cUaudlei'\  shop  ; 
as  uoou  as  he  get3  his  money  on  a  Saturday  night,  he  takes  it  to  the  chandler's  shop  or  to 
tiie  publicohonse,  and  parts  with  it  ahnoBt  as  sooo  as  he  receivet  iL  Bendea  tUs,  what 
lime  can  suSh  a  man  give  to  reading  and  writing  ?  for  so  weaned  is  he  with  the  labours 
of  the  day,  that  his  only  liappiness  must  be  tlie  getting  to  bed  as  w^on  as  possible,  and 
falli'Ji;  I'ijst  asleep.  Uf  whul  Uie  is  it  to  any  oat.'  of  the  wpavini;  c!at.s,  for  iastance,  to 
be  able  to  read,  winte,  atid  cast  accounts,  sniLf  he  i>  oblii^ed  to  work  from  four  o'clock 
in  tlie  morninf:  till  ten  o'c  lock  at  ni<:,ht,  in  a  damp  cellar,  without,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  fire 
in  bad  times,  tor  a  sum  not  en:eeding  one  shilling,  or  at  meet  not  exccedmg  eighteen* 
pence  a  day.  Thei*  ia  an  inmwiiie  auoiber  of  people  in  this  c<niditiKm  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  very  large  number  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  three- 
pence or  four-pence  a  dav.  V/e  cur.not  conceive  of  what  use  it  can  be  f')r  !Mr.  Brougham 
or  Sir  John  Newport  to  be  atttmptiag  to  give  education  to  people  placed  iu  such  cir- 
Gumatanceal  It  appean  ahvays  to  have  been  part  of  the  system  of  Prond^ce  tliatu 
great  mass  of  the  hu:nan  species  should  be  possessed  of  little  or  nothing,  that  they 
flhould  be  doomed  to  lead  their  lives  in  a  slaviiJi  manner,  in  order  to  the  productioa  o£ 
i^^ricultural,  manufacturing,  and  other  commodities.  We  cannotconceivc  why  attempts 
should  be  made  to  alter  the  appaxent  oigamisution  of  tilings.  Wlhere  there  is  one  man 
like  iSIr.  Ikouuhain,  who  has  risen  by  means  of  nr(  ;?t  tiatural  powers  and  self- education 
probably  to  his  present  high  situation,  there  are  miliious  who  can  never  expect  to  do 
«ny  such  thing,  however  enlarged  may  be  their  education  ;  or  if  they  could,  then*  wonld 
not  I  t'  situations  for  them  to  fill.  Rut  let  us  suppcre  that  all  his  domestic  servants  were 
as  well  educated  as  JVIr.  Brougham  liimseif,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  He 
mtM  pnbM^  be  Miged  to  perform  the  domefth  ofitce*  Idmae^t  unlcw  he  vere  Me  f» 
pnewre  ether  terumts.  But  if  the  whole  world  be  educated  on  the  same  principle* 
pwple  would  pruhaUy  be  obliged  to  do  every  thing  thenueivet,  <ven  to  deomof  their  em 
Ofiits,  kniies,  and  forkSf  and  making  their  oxen  beds* 

■  It  is  very  plain  that  the  sapient  Editor  of  th':;  Moniiiii^  Herald  is 
not  one  of  the  few  nion  "  liko  Shakspenre,  Loid  Uacoii,  Pope,  and 
otherSy  wlio  are  able  to  use  education  to  any  particularly  beuelicial 
effect."  But  though  they  use  no  education  in  the  Mornings  Herald,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  find  their 
advantage  in  knowing  how  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts.  The 
Editor  of  the  Herald,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  asks,  "  Of 
what  use  is  arithmetic  to  a  labourer?  He  has  no  accounts  to  keep,** 
quoth  the  scribe,  "  his  accounts  are  kept  for  him  at  the  chandler's 
shop."  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Editor  of  the  Herald,  who  has  hom 
in  trade,  .siioiild  approve  of  this  method  of  keeping  accounts,  wliich, 
being  all  on  one  side,  leaves  the  poor  pui  chaser  at  the  mercy  of  the  petty 
shopkeeper;  hut  most  people  will  he  inclined  to  think  that  the  labourer 
would  not  be  the  loser  if  he  had  sufficient  skill  in  arithmetic  to  keep 
his  own  accounts,  as  a  check  on  the  cbandler's-shop  score,  which  is,  I 
should  apprehend,  not  always  kept  for  liim  with  the  most  accurate 
arithmetic,  or  the  xnopt  scrupulous  honesty. 

But,  according  to  this  inle]lif(cnt  scribe,  education  is  not  only  useless 
to  working  people,  wliose  accounts  are  kfpt  for  iJivm^  but  it  actually 
delivers  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  which  is  unhappily  not  explained, 
from  the  necessity  of  working.  "If  Zvlr.  Brougham's  servants  were  as 
well  educated  as  himself,"  twaddles  the  Herald,  Mr.  Brougham  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  perform  the  domestic  offices  himself."  Tliis  is 
a  logical  inference,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pathetic  idea  of  Mr.  Brougham  cleaning 
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his  own  shoes,  and  bnisMnE:  his  own  roat,  maktntr  his  own  bed,  and 
emptying  his  o\v!i  slops,  all  by  reason  of  t  ho  superior  education  oF  liisi 
servants,  has  filled  tiie  inteiiigent  readers  of  the  Herald  with  t\w  most 
dire  alarms,  and  alVected  them  with  a  perfect  ph«>l)ia  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  But,  unfortunately,  the  process  by  which 
the  educated  sem&ts  are  to  be  raised  abore  the  vulgar  consideration 
of  wages^  and  bed,  and  board,  is  not  commanieated.  Of  coarse  the 
writer  in  the  Herald  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  aay  thing  -about  the 
nature  of  educatiou,  and  it  may  therefore  he  charitable  to  apprise  him 
tliat  servants  conld  not  live  on  it — that  an  education  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
independence  of  beef  and  mutton,  or  crfons  nnd  bacon,  and  that 
therefore,  if  all  the  v/orld,  including  e\  on  lae  i^Mi tor  of  the  Herald, 
were  educated,  tlie  void  of  the  stomach  and  consequent  necessity  of 
labour  would  still  exist,  and  compel  the  industry  of  the  many  as 
strongly  as  it  does  at  this  moment.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that 
the  Iroits  of  toil  would  be  enjoyed  with  more  wisdom. 
'  — ^Last  night,  Mn  Canning  stood  forward  in  the  House  in  tiie 
capacity  of  defender  of  a  very  gross  job.  He  displayed  an  assurance 
perfe<'tly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Tn  the  year  1824,  5000/.  were  voted 
for  tho  repairs  of  the  Ambassador's  Imusc  in  Paris.  This  vote  Mr. 
Canning  says,  called  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  on  the  first  change 
of  the  Ambassador,  he  desired  the  Treasury  to  send  an  English  archi- 
tect to  Paris  to  survey  the  bouse,  and  see  whether  it  did  require  repairs ; 
for  the  vote  had  not  satisfied  Mr.  Canning  of  this  fact,  he  well  knowing 
that  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  sum  of  money  for  a  parti* 
eular  purpose,  is  no  evidence  that  the  sum  of  money  so  voted  is  required 
for  that  purpose.  As  the  French  architects,  of  course,  understand 
their  own  houses  best,  and  are  most  competent  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
repairs  of  them ;  and  as  the  French  do  every  thing  on  a  cheaper  scale 
than  tlie  Entjli^^li,  and  as  tlie  French  architects  arc  on  the  spot  in  Paris 
and  cost  noLhing  for  travelliii<f  expenses,  it  ap]>eared  proper  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  send  over  the  English  architect,  1^1  r.  Suiirke,  to  survey 
the  state  of  the  French  house,  and  see  at  what  expense  it  might  be 
made  comfortable.  Making  a  French  house  comfortable  according 
to  English  ideas,  is,  as  every  creature  knows,  building  it  over  again» 
and  fitting  it  for  the  meridian  of  London  instead  of  that  of  Paris. 
Well,  over  Mr.  Smirke  went  at  John  Bull's  charge,  merely  to  look  at 
the  Ambassador's  house,  and  be  renorted  that  there  was  not  such 
another  house  to  be  got  in  Paris,  and  that  nearly  GOOO/.  would  be  t]ie 
charge  of  puttincr  it  in  order.  Mr.  Wyatt  is  next  sent  over  to  super- 
intend the  work  ;  for  had  Mr.  Smirke  been  appointed  to  this  duty,  he 
wonld  have  been  hound  by  his  own  estimate,  hut  Mr.  Wyatt  is  there- 
fore sent,  and  justifies  the  judgment  that  has  chosen  him,  by  running 
up  the  expenses  to  17)000/.  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  6000/. 
estimated  by  Mr.  Smirke.  This  was  a  sad  expense  to  be  sure,  says 
Mr. Canning,  but  then  the  work  was  done  in  an  EnglishtXOorhmnn'like 
manner,  instead  of  beinoj  done  at  a  sixth  of  the  price  in  a  French, 
workinjiii-like  manner;  ai'd  then  the  house  was  so  tine  a  house,  and 
tended  so  much  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  onr  dear  native  country, 
that  Mr.  Canning  could  not  prevail  upon  liiuisell  to  sell  it  and  purchase 
another,  rather  than  spend  a  handsome  fortune  on  its  repairs.  When, 
indeed.  Ministers  thought  of  selling  it,  numerous  applications,  says 


Mr.  Caoniug,  had  come  to  him  from  various  persous  connected  with 
the  goFernment  of  France,  representiug  that,  if  the  EiigUsh  Ainbas- 
mdwt  were  to  give  «p  hit  b^l,  it  would  argue  that  the  conDndm 
between  the  imo  goTemmeiite  had  beeome  lew  strict,  and  tiwt  the 
English  Ministry  were  contemplating  a  dissolution  of  connexion/* 
What  a  nice  thing  is  diplomacy  !  He  also  observed^  that  "  it  was  as 
well  to  state  that  the  only  Anihassadors  who  kept  up  such  establish- 
ments at  Paris  were  the  Eijs^lish  Ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  Am- 
bassadors, and  it  was  tkoHp;ltt  proper  Ikaf  the  Etigiiish  Ambassador 
6'Uould  hold  hi^  head  oh  high  <wf  the  Russian  Ambassador  I" — And 
this  paiUy>  this  pitiful  sentiment,  was  coufesscd  without  shame  and 
irltluHit  leproach  in  the  Honae  of  Commons.  Two  fiTal  wniting-womeQ 
reconciling  their  cooseieiiees  to  the  eztravagiuit  finery  of  their  bonneted 
would  undoubtedly  be  governed  by  this  identical eentiment,  but,  for 
very  shame,  the  Abigails  would  refuse  to  confess  it.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a  Mrs.  Honour  proclaiming  that  the  "  the  only  lady's  gentle-r 
woman  who  sported  such  and  such  a  bonnet,  was  Mrs.  Slipslop,  the 
husscy !  and  it  was  but  proper  that  Mrs.  Uonourshouid  hold  her  head 
as  high  as  Mrs.  Slipslop,  the  creature !" 

However,  JohujUull,  holiest  dolt !  was  sentenced  to  hold  his  liead,or 
father  hooee,  at  Paris,  aa  high  as  the  Russian,  and  he  mast  eemfert 
himeelf  under  the  diepeneatiea  of  bis  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by 
the  reflection  which  Dean  Swift  impreeeeson  cheated  maaters  in  Ui 
advice  to  serranta,  that  "  it  i-f  all  for  his  honour" 

i9th. — A  Good  Reason. — The  John  Bull  of  to-day  says,  "  that  the 
puke  of  Rncrlencrh  shonld  have  an  affection  for  "Walter  Seott  is  indeed 
most  iiiit iiral,/or  fVulter  Srntf     hift  Grace's  name  !" 

The  loiric  of  the  above  is  ahuost  c  <jiKilh  1  by  the  arithm^od  riddk 
in  the  iollowiiig  paragraph,  in  the  same  Paper  :— 

^  Five  ladies  were  in  the  roof  over  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  night,  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  EiKehequer  bring  forward 
the  Budget;  namely*  Lady  Hardwicfce  [one]  and  eome  young  ladies^ 
[more  than  one;  we  will  si!]ipose  two  young  ladira,  which,  witli  T.ady 
Uardwicke,  make  three,]  Mrs.  Frankland  Lewis,  [four,]  &c/*  Now, 
how  many  ladies  does  that  &c.  represent  ?  We  have  already  four 
accounted  for,  and  there  were  only  five  altogether;  yet  the  tifth  comes 
ppon  the  reader  in  tiu>  sha])e  of  an  Stc. 

20/^. — The  Morning  Html  1  of  to-day,  attempts  a  defence  of  if* 
Police  Reports.  The  charge  against  it  is,  that,  by  caricaturing  all 
parties  without  dietinction,  who  appear  in  a  Police  (lftce»  it  deteii 
leepectaUe  persona  from  appearing  in  thoee  piaeea,  either  ia  the  cha- 
racter of  prosecutor  or  witneaa.  The  Herald  makes  a  miserable  attampt 
to  defend  itself  from  this  charge,  by  alleging  that  it  appliea  its  coana 
ridicule  to  coxcombs,  drunkards,  and  swindlers,  to  the  wrong-doers  ia 
abort;  whereas  the  charge  against  it  is,  that  it  caricatMres  thf^  com- 
plainants. Who  lias  not  seen  a  complainant  unmercifully  ridiriiled  in 
the  Herald,  for  being  tall  or  short,  foi  having  a  squint  or  a  stutter  /  Or 
if  these  broad  points  for  its  delicate  raillery  arc  wanting,  the  party's 
cause  of  complaint  is  made  matter  of  mirth,  and  hia  black  eye  or 
bloody  nose  is  placed  in  eo  droll  a  light  aa  to  make  a  man  aafaamed 
qf  the  misfortune  of  having  been  knocked  down  and  thruahed  by  a 
crew  of  Tom  and  Jerry  cockney  ruffians. 
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1t3rd. — Every  observing  reader  of  newspapers  must,  once  a  day  a4^ 
least,  have  Imd  occasion  to  adiuire  the  iiietUod  in  wiiich  accidents  arc 
narrated  in  them.  The  art  of  this  order  of  composition  seems  to 
consist  in  keeping  tbe  Mm  pmutt  oi  Interest  'in  the  most  prolbiind 
doubt  and  otneiirity,  and  playing  round  tfao  iMnmterial  eircmutanees. 
If  a  man  is  knDcktd  down  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  the  sorilie  does 
not  go  on  to  say  that  he  was  killed,  or  that  bis  1(  was  broken,  or  that 
he  was  picked  up  by  the  by-standers  unhurt,  but  lie  tells  us,  that  a 
young  lady,  Miss  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Scrogglns,  seventh  daughter  of 
Mr.  Horatio  Scrogg-ina,  of  No.  7>  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Paradise  Row, 
Newington  Butts,  was  extremely  affected  on  witnessing  the  accident, 
and  observed  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  driving  a  dust-cart  by  at  the 
moment,  that  po^tlvely  she  thonght  she  should  faint.  To-day  I 
]iereeive  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  .kind  of  writing  in  the  'Rq)reienti^ 
tive,  a  paper  which  we  all  know  .abounds  in  ^xcoUence  of  eveiy 
description.  Accustomed  as  1  am  to  tlie  manner  of  accidents  In  the 
newspapers,  I  thought,  on  reading  tlie  beginning  of  this  paragraph, 
that  Lord  Kenyon's  family  would  be  broken  to  bits  before  I  got  to  the 
end  of  it.  The  concoctor  makes  tiie  horses  run  away  with  the  carriage 
in  a  most  horrific  style,  but  the  rogue  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  that 
there  was  no  creature  in  the  coach,  till  he  had  got  all  the  fright  out  of 
Us.  Eor  my  part,  I  had  pictured  two  Miss  Kenyons,  at  least,  at  each 
window,  thrusting  their  heads  out  and  screaming  vehemently,  as  ladies 
will  scream  whenever  oecasion  offers.  But  don*t  he  afraid,  reader, 
don't  be  afraid,  it  is  only  a  pole  broken  after  all,  and  not  the  footman^ 
pole,  as  you  would  think,  but  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

Lord  Krnyos. —  We  regret  the  cause  of  i'ltro'lucingthiM  Nobleman  a  natue  to  the  fmhlic. 
His  Lordship's  fiEUiuly  were  taking  an  airing  i&  the  Regent's  Park,  cm  Tuesday  momiujg, 
betweem  twelve  tad  one  o*clock :  as  the  coachman  was  getting  off  his  box,  the  horses 
ifiok  fright  at  a  nam  who  had  been  at  work,  and  proceeded  along  the  footway  at  full 
speed,  till  they  came  to  the  small  bridge  opposite  to  the  new  Mary-Ie-bone  Church, 
*when  the  carriage  came  in  contact  with  the  pillar  of  the  bridge,  aod  broke  it  down  j 
had  tiie  oaicia^  «tnidc  ndlhigs  (which  ue  of  wood)  only 'a  few  3Fwd»  before  It 
came  to  the  pillay,  it  must  have  been,  together  with  the  horses,  precipitated  down  a  hill 
into  the  water,  it  happened  most  providetUiallif  that  his  Lord&hip^s  family  uere,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  waBdng,  We  regret  to  say  that  the  coachman  basoeen  injtured, 
but  we  hope  not  serioiMly*  The  footman ,  who  wta  in  attendtnoe  on  the  hidies,  wi^  a 
vast  deal  of  spirit,  sprang  for\^'«rd  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horses ;  but  he  was 
ijastantly  thrown  down,  without  being  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose ;  his  right  Ic^ 
was  much  iuiured,  and  blod  piofbiely.  Onetifhit  LamJnp'M  dau^ttertf  teHk  that  eonde- 
scension  and  numanittf  which  so  eminenthi  (U.\litii>;uish  her  miik,  proceeded  to  a  coach-stand, 
and  despatched  a  hackney  coach  for  the  servants.  His  Lordshij)'s  coachman  would  not 
leave  his  charge,  but  the  footman  was  obliged  to  retucUj  iu  cousequeace  of  the  hurl  be 

94M.^The  geutle  Colbum  adTertiees  thus  fiuieilully  in  the 
Ghronielo  of  to-day:*— ^Aceordiag  to  the  prophecy  in  Mr»^  Shelly'e 

new  Romance,  or,  rather.  Prophetic  Tale,  LColburn  lovee  to  he  par- 
ticular ,3  *The  Last  iMaii,'  the  world  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  universal 
ipln^pio,  in  the  yoar  '2100;  so  that  posterity  will  not  have  quite  three 
imndrcd  years  to  figure  in.  This  information  will  be  especially  useful 
to  architects,  who  may  thus  be  enabled,  without  unnecessary  waste  of 
)naterial,  to  build  on  leases  expiring  at  doomsday.  Joking  apart,  [O 
ye  gods,  was  that  a  joke !]  there  are  many  grand  things  [on  the  word 
of  a  pnbU&herl  in  <  The  Last  Man/  The  account  of  the  desolating 
plague  is  terrific;  and  *this  strange  eventful  history'  concludes  with 
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B  picture  of  the  solitary  relic  of  human  nature  weltering  amidst  tlie 
ocean  ia  his  tiny  baik,  aud  awaiting  his  fate  in  the  wilderness  of 
waters! ! Geimiii ! ! ! 

—  The  read<''^  of  tb«  fiondon  Magftzhie  knoW|  that  the  name  of 
•Sir  James  Macki  '^t'-'h  tn»»<  xs.  'u.  nrrtdent  in  the  Febroary  Number; 
well,  I  cannot  expresH  iww  uiuch  t!.:  unhappy  drenmstance  vexed 
me— I  lost  my  appetite,  pined,  and  wastea  away,  as  the  quack 
advertisements  havr  it,  in  a  pitiable  sort,  so  that  all  about  n»e  des- 
paired of  my  life  ;  aud  at  last  I  fell  so  downright  sick  of  grief,  that 
I  was  not  able  to  keep  ray  Di-ary  regularly,  which  must  explain  anv 
deficiencies  this  mouth.  Certainly  I  should  have  died — indeed,  I  wuuid 
not  have  consented  to  Uve,  had  I  not,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  up 
the  last  number  of  the  Retrospective  Review,  and  read  the  article 
onBusbequlus'slVaFelB,  in  which  I  found  that  which  reoeodled  me  to 
life  and  restored  me  to  the  world.  I  find  thatBnsbequius  speaks  of  a 
man  of  great  knowledge*  and  particularly  skilled  in  medicine,  of  the 
name  of  Qnarkqucbenn/t.  So  that  it  i>=!  clear  that  thoro  is  uo  reason 
why  I  sliould  die  broken-hearted  because  Sir  .lanu  s  was  printed 
Quackintjtosh,  there  haviiif?  been  a  man  of  the  name  oi  Quackquc- 
beniis,  who  was  uo  fjuack.  Sarcly  Sir  James  cannot  in  reason  quarrel 
with  a  slip  of  the  types,  which  only  gave  lum  the  first  syllable  of 
tlie  illttstrions  name  of  the  renowned  pbysicum-QuackquebenuSy  the 
first  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Quacks. 

.    —  There  is  an  account  iri  the  Paper  to-day  of  a  splendid  cow  - 
house which  has  been  built  at  the  Modem  Athens.    The  building  is 
•  described  at  some  length,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent, 
.when  it  is  stated,  that  from  a  «(allery  the  spectator  sees  "two  hundred 
splendidly  accommodated  cows."     The  cows'  eiUing-room  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth.    The  chief 
novelty  of  the  design  is  iluc  cleanliness  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment,  and  which  will  render  it  the  most  desirable  xesidence 
.  in  Edinburgh  for  a  visitor,  whose  nose  is  not  bom  to  the  maimer  of 
that  nice  city.   We  Southerns,  when  we  make  a  trip  to  the  Modem 
Athens,  will  all  go  and  live  with  the  cows.    Some  time  ago,  a  cow 
establishment  (that  must  be  the  word)  was  formed  on  a  similar  design 
at  Camhridcre.    ft  was  observed  that  cow-houses  were  by  no  means 
kept  so  tidily  as  drawing-rooms,  and  that  cows  did  a  variety  of  thinj^s 
in  a  very  unpolished,  not  to  say  gross,  way ;  so  much  so,  as  extremely 
to  shock  dairy-uiaidii  of  genteel  education.    I  have  been  told  ou 
good  authority  indeed,  that  some  dairy-maids  from  London,  who  bad 
never  had  to  do  with  these  beasts  before,  were  so  shocked  at  their 
goingfs  on  when  they  became  acquainted  with  them  for  the  first  time, 
on  going  to  live  in  the  country,  that  they  positively  refused  to  stay  in 
their  places.   The  Cambridge  people  endeavoured  to  rcfiue  the  man- 
ners of  the  cows,  and  to  make  thejn  fit  to  give,  milk  to  delicate  females. 
Knowing  that  all  refinements  are  knit  together,  they  bcgaTi  with  tlicir 
food,  and  instead  of  giving  them  hay  in  the  vulvar  form,  tl.cy  ninde 
it  into  tea,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  the  buU,)  aud  1  am  assured  thiit 
they  had  effected  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  manners  of  ^lie 
brutes,  that  they  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  sit  upon  thpir  hinder, 
aud  ncvcr-to-bc-named  ends,  like  Christiana,  and  to  sip  the  beverage 
unt  of  spoons !  / 
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25M.— Cobbett  said  at  the  Norwich  dinner — "  As  I  passed  by  your 
Cathedral  this  morning,  I  saw  the  words '  No  Popery'  written  in  very 
legible  characters  upon  the  elegant  door-way  of  that  ancient  edifice. 
The  words  *  no  Popery'  upon  a  building  which,  were  it  not  for  our 
Rom^n  Catholic  ancestors^  would  never  have  had  existence !  V*'^ 
Those,  who  widi  to  know  )u»w  long  it  will  be  before  n  Protestant 
Bean  and  Chapter  will  build  a  cathedral,  may  oonsult  Mr.  Goal* 
bora's  speech  in  answer  to  3ir  John  Newport's  motion  that  the  ek« 
pence  of  building  churches*  in  Ireland  should  be  charged  on  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths,  and  not  on  the  people  ;  or  else  they  may  look  at 
the  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  reverend  showmen  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey. — The  Catholic  clergy  erected  churches  and 
cathedrals,  endowed  schools  and  colleges  ;  the  monuments  of  the 
reformed  Priesthood  arti  to  be  ,  found  only  in  the  splendid  fortunes  of 
the  par  bona,  and  their  progeny. 

20M.— >The  two  Pafiers  aysteiaatically  opposed  to  all  scbeiiiiBS  to  im^ 
prove  the  minds,  or  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  elims,  are 
the  Herald  and  the  John  Bull.  The  Herald  writes  stark  npneense 
about  the  matter ;  the  John  Bull  employs  ridicule  on  this  very  almpls 
plan.  It  chooses  to  assume  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their  in- 
structore  the  most  incredible  absurdity,  and  then  makes  merry  with 
it.  The  John  Bull  argues,  for  example,  that  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  would  be  the  most  useless  and  laughable  thing  con- 
ceivable, B£CA06£,  it  assumes,  that  dyers  would  surely  learn  mechanics, 
eaipenteia  chegoaistry,  saiien- agriculture,  and  ploughmen -aetrQnoniy: 
liOt  it  be  supposed  that  all  these  ma^im^  are.  taught,  and  taught  to 
the  right,  instead  of  to  the  wrong 'pet80nfi»  and  where  is  the  absurdity  t 
The  dyer  learns  chemistry,  .the  carpenter  mechanics,  the  sailor  'as- 
tronomy, and  the  ploughman  agriculture.  Is  there  any  thing  very 
ridiculous  in  this  distribution,  which  merely  supposes  that  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  wisdom  which  may  safely  he  ascribed  even  to  the 
multitude  ?  The  John  Bull  and  the  Herald  do  not  confine  their  hos- 
tility to  the  education  of  the  people  ;  whatever  tends  to  their  improve- 
ment, either  of  mind  or  body,  is  malevolently  opposed  hf  these  jour- 
nals. It  bw  been  proposed  to  eitaUishL  a  Gymnasium  Mr  Ihe  lower 
classes,  as  a  means  of  affording  them  healthy  exercise,  and  diverting 
them  from  the  dissipation  of  the  pot-house.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
what  objection  could  be  offered  to  a  design  so  apparently  unex- 
ceptionable. The  John  Bull  however  attempts  to  torture  it  into 
something  at  once  ridiculous  and  alarming:  it  is  alarming,  be- 
cause throwing  javelins  is  to  form  part  of  the  exercise.  We  all  know, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  javelins  were  very  formidable  weapons, 
the  loyal  journalist  therefore  calculates  on  producing  a  panic  through- 
entm  eoaatry,  by  pubBshing,  in  its  largest  print,  that  tfie  mechanics 
af  liOfldon  are  about  to  be  mined  in  the  use  of  this  redoubted  mis- 

a All  the  alarmists  of  the  land  will  parody  ihe  well-known  lines, 
MottttioBiriU  be  aatidpated:— 


•  And  when  the  churches  are  built,  T  suppose  we  must  pay  for  tLehiie'Of  ^haCOa- 
gVegations :  these  things  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  Ireland. 
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The  project  is  ridiculous,  because,  according  to  the  method  of  per- 
version which  I  have  already  described,  it  is  assumed  that  the  design 
is  to  practice  each  labourer  in  the  pxerciec  which  may  i^norantly  be 
BOpposed  to  be  %vholly  tiseloss  to  him — "  to  teach  the  tailor  to  throw 
the  javelin,  to  bid  the  cobbler  ride  the  wooden  horse,  to  train  the 
bricklayer  to  run,  or  the  costermonger  to  climb,"  is  presented  as  an 
unprecedented  absurdity.  Let  us  bowerer  suppose  the  cramped  legs 
of  the  taikor  afo  to  be  stTetehed  by  the  wooden  hone,  that  the  brick- 
fayer  elimbs,  and  the  eoetennonger  rane-^where  then  ie  the  joke  I' 

Bat  it  is  not  thnsthatwe  are  to  consider  the  subject;  the  principle 
of  gymnastics  is  to  strengthen,  by  exercise,  those  mnacles  which  in 
ordinary  situations  arc  inert ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  so  absurd  to 
assign  to  each  workman  the  amusement  mo^t  opposite  to  liis  ordinary 
occupation;  though  we  can  easily  imagine  tluit  persons"  pleased  with 
a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw/'  will  find  something  immoderately  ludi- 
crous in  this  opposition  of  exercise  and  employment.  *"  - 

The  Morning  Chronicle  is  unrivalled  in  its  small-print  para- 
graphs, the  aptness  of  its  allusions  and  quotations  is  truly  admirable. 
If  any  thing  can  be  objected,  it  is  excess  of  learning :— Latin 
it  speaks  as  natural  as  pigs  do  squeak,"  and  with  about  as  much  grace 
and  discretion.  See  what  it  says  to-day,  reader,  first  calling  for  yonr 
Ainsworth*s  Dictionary,  for  you  are  about  to  converse  with  a  very  very 
loai  ned  Thcban. — The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  occa- 
sioned terrible  perturbation  amongst  the  lawn  sleeves.  '  Noli  me 
tangere,'  is  ardently  expected  by  the  jocund  Bishop  Legge."*— I 
make  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  tlds  learned  gentleman  would  give' to  an 
irascible  Scotsman  the  motto,  **  Nolo  epieeopari,**  He  should  learn 
in  future,  that  •'^J^olo  episeoptfrt"  is  tlie  set  form  of  accepting  a 
bishoprick — "  Noli  me  tmgere"  is  the  protest  to  all  iutemrence 
with  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  derived  from  it. 


MB.  M'CULLOCH'S  DOCTBIKE  ON  ABSENTEEISM. 

ASttu^,  ...... 

WITH  A»  BXTSVUON  TO  THB  SWBCTS  OV  PSSS  TBADB  AMD  MBVTBAI,  aiOaTS. 

The  following  attempt  at  the  evolution  of  the  principle  briefly  laid 
down  in  the  celebrated  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the. 
House  of  Commons,  was  written,  befine  the  publication  of  the  artide 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  '  It  appears  to  com- 
prehend some  points  which  the  article  alluded  to  has  omitted ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  principle 
to  other  questions,  it  may  possibly  yet  possess  some  interest. 

An  additional  reason  for  extending;  the  examination  of  the  principle 
to  the  utmost,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  pointed  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  of  its  Parliamentary  opponents  as  absurd.  After 
such  a  declaration,  the  public  necessarily  feels  an  interest  in  knowing 

■  ¥ 

*  By  the  bgr,  tiiis  Bidt0p*tc«lMf  have  been  nmniiig  Quongh  ail  the  uewtpapevia 
the  couatiy. 
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what  it  is  that  has  been  sft  characterised,  and  In  hemg  able  to  compare 
the  dHfereni  degrees  of  acuteuessdi  ^pl  iyi  d  ly  the  promulgator  and  by 
the  opposent 

Tlie  qmtiomr  fmt  to  Mr,  H'CnlloeK  ertdenee  in  reply,  vera 

as  follows: — 

Supposing  the  abs<*ntpp  lantlUmla  of  Ireland  were  to  return  An<!  reside  npon  their 
estates,  is  it  your  opiuujn  that  that  would  be  productive  uf  any  4lm:ided  advantage  to 
the  lower  orden  of  th»  people? — No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  be  pradoctm  of 
viny  advantage  to  tbem  ia  the  way  of  iacreafliiig  the  i^enU  end  avenge  nie  of  mgee 
all  over  the  coantfy. 

Woidd  not  tte  e^qpeaditoM  of  theklneomee  memg  titev  he  produelhre  of  a  great 
1^  1— The  inconw  of  a  landloed,  when  ha  ie  an  ahaeutee,  ia  leaUy  aa  maA  expraM 

jn.  Ireland  as  if  he  were  livins^  in  it. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  that  a  little  farther  1 — When  a  ]andIoi4 
hecomea  an  absentee,  hia  rent  mnat  be  remitted  to  him  one  way  or  another ;  it  must 
hp  rfniifterl  to  Mm  either  in  money  or  in  cnnmo  ^ities.  I  suppose  it  will  he  eonceiled 
that  It  caouot  continue  to  be  remitted  to  luiu  from  Ireland  in  money,  there  being-  no 
money  to  make  the  remittance ;  for  if  the  rents  of  two  or  three  estatea  were  remitted  in 
money,  it  would  make  a  scarcity  of  money  and  raise  its  value,  so  that  its  remittance 
would  inevitably  cease  ;  it  is  clear  then  thnt  the  rents  of  absentees  ean  only  be  remitted 
in  commodities.  And  this,  I  think,  would  be  the  nature  of  the  operation : — when  a 
hmdlafd  haa  an  eetate  la  IrtUmd.  and  f;oea  to  Ure  m  LendoB  or  nri*,  hia  agent  geta 
his  rent,  and  goes  and  buys  a  hill  of  exchange  with  it ;  now  this  hill  of  rxchange  i.s  a 
draft  drawn  against  equivalent  commodities  that  are  to  be  exported  from  Ireland ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  order  to  receive  an  equivalent  in  commodities  which  must  be 
ant  mm  Irriand.  The  merchants  who  get  lO.OOOf.  or  any  other  sura  ftom  the  agent 
of  an  absentee  landlord,  into  the  Irif^h  mnrlcct  and  buy  exr\rtlv  the  same  amount  of 
commodities  as  the  landlord  woidd  have  bought  had  he  been  at  home ;  the  only  ditier* 
«nce  being  that  die  hmdlord  would  eat  and  wear  them  in  London  or  Paxia,  and  not  ia 
Dublin,  or  in  his  hoiise  in  Ireland. 

Therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rent  remitted  will  be  tlie  correspondent 
export  of  Irish  conmiodities  ?  Precisely :  if  the  remittances  to  absentee  landlords 
amount  to  tliree  millions  a  year,  were  the  absentee  landionk  to  return  home  to  Ireland 
the  foreii^Ti  trade  of  Ireland  would  be  diminished  to  that  amount. — Ritport  from  th^ 
Select  Cmnmitteeon  tite  State  of  Ireland:  1825.  Ordered  bu  the  Hmse  of  Commons 
$»  h»  nrmfed,  SOth  Jum  t8t5--f.  813.  Sndenee  «/  /.  ft.  M'OiUtoch,  Esq,  30th  >ttne 

In  SO  confined  a  space  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  should  be  deficient 
cies,  and  even  inaccuracies^  whieh  may  iie  asefiilly  corrected  in  a  more 
extended  investicffition. 

If  it  should  happen  at  any  particular  period,  that  a  number  of  residents 
in  Ireland  who  havo  boon  previously  in  the  habit  tA'  oxpcndinpr  their 
revenues  on  Irish  produce,  are  seized  with  a  desire  of  expending  them 
on  commoditieB  the  produce  of  France,  then  a  new  quaatity  of  com* 
moditles  of  seme  kind  or  other,  which  either  are  of  Irbh  origin  or  most 
in  some  stage  or  other  hare  heen  procured  1>y  giriag  commodities  of 
Irish  origin,  will  be  sent  over  tt»  France  by  the  merchants  of  Ireland ; 
and  after  they  liaYe  been  sold  for  French  currency  in  the  French  markets, 
the  French  currency  so  received  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
French  commodities  desired,  which  French  cniimiodities  on  beingreceived 
by  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  will  be  sold  for  Irish  currency  to  the  indi-^- 
viduals  with  whom  the  desire  for  French  commodities  has  been  sup- 
posed to  originate.  And  the  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  sent  over 
to- France  will  he  so  adjusted  by  the  merchants^  that  on  the  sale  of  the 
¥VetteheomanoditieB  finally  recdved  in  return,  the  proceeds  shall  replace 
tlie  Irisli  currency  expended,  and  also  return  the  necessary  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  merchants.  Hence  the  quantity  of  Irish  cnrrency 
wbicii  the  merchants  will  expend  on  Irish  commodities  to  be  flenl't# 
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France^  will  be  eqnal  to  the  qwitlty^wbieh  the  individuals  fifst  des- 
cribed are  desirous  of  applying  to  the  purchase  of  Prench  commodities^ 

Diinus  the  necessary  expenses  and  profits  of  the  merchants.  But  as 
thrA  portion  which  con'po?Ps  the  cyponses  and  profits  of  the  merchants 
v.'iil  assuredly  he  expr  uU  ij  on  something  or  other  as  well  as  the  rent, 
the  whole  «juautity  of  irish  cojiunodlties  finally  demanded  and  purchased, 
will  be  equal  in  amount  to  wiiat  would  have  been  purchased  if  the 
individuals  who  desire  French  commodities  had  continued  to  desire 
Irish  as  before. 

But  if  there  is  not,at  the  same  time  any  corre^nding  increase  of 
inclination  in  any  persons  In  France  to  consume  Irish  produce,  there 
can  be  only  one  way  of  persuading  the  French  to  consume  more  Irish 

commoditief?  than  before ;  which  U,  by  offeriii^^  them  those  commodities 
for  a  siiKiller  quantity  oi'  Froiich  currency.  For  example  ;  if  the  French 
are  to  he  persuaded  to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  Irish  salt  butter, 
instead  of  French  fresh  butter  which  they  were  consunting  before,  they 
can  only  be  induced  to  do  this  by  a  diminution,  in  the  price.  The 
money  prices  therefore  of  Irish  commocUties  in  France  must  falL  And 
the  quantity  of  French  commodities  whl^h  will  be  bought  with  the 
Fkench  currency  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  increased  qnantity  of  Irish 
commodities,  though  in  absolute  magnitude  it  will  be  greater  than 
before,  will  be  relatively  smaller,  or  smaller  in  comparison  with  the 
Irish  commodities  received.  But  when  the  French  commodities  thus 
purchased  arrive  in  Ireland,  they  must  from  time  to  time  be  sold  for 
as  much  Irish  currency  as  will  pay  for  all  the  coiiiUiodiUcs  transmitied 
to  France  to  procure  them^  together  with  the  expenses  of  freight  and 
the  profits  of  the  merchants,  who  are  the.  importers.  And  since  the 
quantity  of  the  French  commodities  Is  smaller  In  comparison  with  the 
quantity  of  Irish  commodities  to  be  paid  for  than  it  used  to  be,  the 
quantity  of  Irish  currency  demanded  for  any  giren  portion  of  the  French 
commodities  in  Ireland  must  he  raised  in  a  corresponding  proportion; 
for  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  trade  cannot  continue  to  go  on.  In 
all  which  it  is  clear  that  the  demand  for  the  production  of  Irish  cora- 
jM( ((lilies  upon  the  whole  continues  the  same  as  ever,  hut  tluit  a  de;;ree 
of  pecuniary  loss  is  imposed  upon  the  consumers  of  French  coumiudities 
by  the  raising  of  the  money  prices  of  those  commodities  in  Ireland ; 
which  loss  of  thdrs  in  fact  goes  to  proTent  the  producers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  Irish  commodities  sent  to  France,  from  being  affected 
by  the  reduced  money  prices  fetched  by  Irish  commodities. in  that 
country.  The  expense  of  forcing  the  French  to  consume  more  Irish 
commodities  by  reducing  the  price,  must  be  for  by  somebody  ;  and 
it  is  paid  for  by  tliose  who  desire  to  consume  the  French  commodities, 
which  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

This  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  French  commodities  in  Ireland,  will 
cause  men  in  Ireland  in  a  certain  degree  to  diminish  their  consumption 
of  French  commodities  and  return  to  the  consumption  of  Irish ;  which, 
as  &r  as  it  goes,  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  seat 
subsequently  to  France  in  pursuit  of  French  produce,  and  increase  by 
the  same  amount  the  quantity  c.onsumed  at  home.  But  the  reactioa 
thus  effected  will  only  he  partial,  and  will  finally  leave  both  the  con- 
sumption of  French  commodities  and  their  money  prices  In^'h^  r  than 
^hey  were  originally.    For  if  it  did  not,  the  ^tendency  for  both  to 
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iofemie  would  eidit  in  Ite  original  inagaitiide.  Hence,  if  there  is  to 
he  a  state  of  lest,  it  must  be  at  Bome  point  short  of  reduction  -  to  the 

origiiial  state  of  tiuugs. 

As  by  these  changes  the  quantity'of  Irish  commodities  demanded  on 
the  whole  h  not  finally  altered,  so  neither  is  the  qnantity  of  French, 
For  the  individuals  in  Frnnre  who  fire  from  time  to  time  induced  to 
expend  tliL'ir  money  upon  the  new  quantity  of  Irish  commodi  lies  jioured 
Hito  that  cuuntry,  evidently  cannotoxpeiid  the  same  nwney  upon  French 
eommodilics  ah^o.  They  must  therefore  expend  80  much  less ;  which 
hahmees  the  greater  quantity  of  Frenek  prodsee  demanded  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  to  Ireland. 

In  determinbg  the  kind  of  coptmodities  which  shall  be  exported 
Irom  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  French  prod  ace  re- 
quired, the  exporters  will  fix  upon  those  kinds  which  will  best  keep  up 
their  priees  in  France  when  carried  there  in  augmeTited  qTmntities. 
And  this  they  will  do  equally,  whether  these  commodiiif  s  are  strictly 
of  Irish  origin,  or  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  from  other  countries 
and  j)aid  for  in  commodities  of  Irish  origin.  If  they  are  of  the  latter 
description,  then  since  the  demand  for  these  commodities  in  Ireland 
must  be  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  quantities  exported^  a  stream 
of  these  commodities  will  flow  into  Ireland  on  one  siae,  whUe  it  flows 
euit  of  it  on  the  other;  the  markets  which  supply  Ireland  in  the  rear 
being  supposed  op^^  But  since  the  stream  which  flows  in,  must  be 
paid  for  by  commodities  of  Irish  origin,  the  quantity  of  Irish  produc- 
tion will  be  finally  the  same  as  if  the  commodities  sent  to  France  in 
pursuit  of  French  produce  had  been  strictly  of  Irish  origin.  And  this 
set  or  current  of  commodities  through  Ireland  into  France  will  con- 
tinue, till  it  is  put  a  stop  to  by  a  diminution  of  pnccs  in  France,  or  an 
iuerease  of  prices  in  the  marketo  which  supply  Ireland  in  the  rear. , 
6old  and  silTor  axe  of  all  commodities  the  most  likely  to  be  among 
the  eommodltles  chosen  for  the  purpose  above  described.  For  since 
they  are  of  all  commodities  the  most  easy  of  transport  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  gold-  and  silver  caused  in 
France  by  an  influx  of  those  metals  from  Ireland,  must  be  much 
smaller  than  the  fall  in  the  price  of,  for  instance,  Irish  butter,  which 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  increase  of  exportation  from 
Ireland,  had  it  been  made  in  that  commodity.  The  butter  could  only 
be  consumed  at  the  ports  of  landing,  or  within  a  small  circle  in  thdr 
uelghbeurhood;  for  -the  expense  of  carrying  it  would  alone  be>suffi- 
cleat  to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  further.  But  the  gold  and  silver^ 
l»y  reason  of  the  comparative  nullity  of  their  carriage,  may  be  said  to 
Jiave  open  to  them  not  only  the  market  of  France,  but  the  market  of 
the  whole  continent  which  is  at  her  back.  Hence  if  the  markets  of, 
i'or  instance.  South  America  were  open  to  Ireland  in  the  rear,  a  stream 
of  gold  and  silver  would  begin  to  set  through  Ireland  into  France  in 
consequence  of  the  augmented  appetite  for  claret  in  Ireland ;  and  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  carrying  of  Irish  linens  or  other  com* 
modities  to  South  America  to  pay  for  it,  which  Is  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  the  end  as  if  the  claret  bad  been  bought  with  Irish  produce 
directly.  This  current  of  gold  and  silver  would  continue  till  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  some  alteration  in  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Prance  or  in  South  America.   And  its  effect  would  manifestly  be  to 
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keep  down  the  prices  of  French  commodities  to  the  consuuvcrs ; — iu 
which  it  is  curious  to  observe,  bow  the  ezistemof  such  emiuwMiw 
as  gold  and  silver  smooths  the  way  for  the  easy  laterchaagv  asd  en^ 
joyment  of  the  prodvets  of  diAnreat  parts  of  the  globe,  aaid  bow  little 

wc  arc  beholden  to  that  portion  of  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestors 
wliich  would  teach  us  to  restrict  their  circulation.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  at  the  time  when  ih]^  inrreHsed  appetite  for  rlaret  talceS' 
plHco  ill  Ireland,  there  ^hmild  be  no  markets  open  to  [roland  for  pro- 
curinc:  gold  and  silver  troni  tiie  rear,  then  ffo\d  and  silver  would  leave 
Ireland  till  their  prices  were  raised  in  Ireland  sufticiently  to  make  it 
cease  to  be  proiitable^  and  no  longer ;  in  the  same  manner  as  wonld 
happen  to  any  otber  comnodities.  Ib  oCbev  words,  tbe  Irish  wovld 
Mud  their  gola  and  silver  abvood  Just  as  long  as  they  found  it  to  be 
fyt  their  advantage  to  do  so,  and  no  kmger ;  which  m  enough  for  asy 
reasonable  person  to  be  content  with. 

If  instead  of  the  casebein^as  has  been  stated,  an  inrrea<5e  of  doftire 
bad  taken  place  in  France  for  Irish  commodities,  without  being  ac* 
companied  by  any  corresponding  increase  of  inclination  to  consume 
French  commodities  in  Ireland,  all  that  has  been  described  as  taking* 
place  iu  Ireland  would  take  place  in  Franco,  and  vice  versa*  There 
would  be  no  effeet  upon  the  final  quantity  of  prodttdioft  ia  either  conn* 
try ;  but  the  lovers  of  Irish  commodities  in  FueBCo  would  have  the 
money  prices  raised  upon  then>  while  in  Ireland  .the  money  prices  ef 
French  commodities  would  fall. 

The  rise  of  money  prices,  then,  ia  one  country,  is  a  payment  which 
men  voluntarily  submit  to,  in  coTisef|uence  of  their  desire  to  consume 
commodities  the  produce  of  another  country,  at  a  time  when  there  i» 
no  corresponding  inclination  in  that  other  conntry  to  consume  their 
produce  in  return;  and  it  goes,  as  before  ol»seived,  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  tempting  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  country  to  consume.  But 
i^B  existence  of  this  rise  of  money  prices  ht*  all,  4s  dependest  oil  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  such  oorreepondiiig  inorease  of  indinatioa  in  the 
other  country  ;  for  without  this,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  lUlof 
money  prices  in  one  country,  or  any  rise  in  the  other.  Hence  if  an 
increase  of  inclination  for  tionsnmiii^  the  other's  comTnodities  should 
take  plncp  in  both  countries;  alike,  the  effects  drsri  ibi  d  as  arising  to 
the  consumers  of  fomga  commodities  would  be  mutaally  counteracted 
and  removed. 

If  a  number  of  residents  in  Ireland  should  at  any  time  leave  oif  the 
consumption  of  French  commodit  ies,  and  betake  ihemsehes  to  the  coa-' 
sumption  of  Irish,  a  smaller  quantity  of  Irish  oemmodlties  wifi  thence- 
Ibrward  go  over  to  Flranoe  in  punnit  of  French  oommodHies  for  cou'- 
sumption  in  Ireland.  And  the  consequence  will  be,  a  ceitain  degree 
of  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  a  faH 
in  the  nionoy  prices  of  French  commodities  in  Ireland  :  imless  this 
should  he  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  inclination  to  consume  Irish  commodities  in  France.  But,  as  be- 
fore, no  eiVect  will  be  produced  on  the  quantity  of  production  demanded 
on  the  whole  in  either  of  the  two  nations. 

If  a  number  of  residents  in  Ireland  should  lesohm  to  g0  over  i6 
France^  and  expend  their  revenues  in  that  eo^^try,  their  agents  in 
Ireland  will,  from  time  to  time^  deliver  the  amount  of  their  revenues 
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iu  Irish  currency  to  mrrrhants  in  Ireland,  receiving  from  tliesic  mer- 
chants bills  of  i'xchangc,  whcrnby  their  rorrespondents  in  France  are 
requested  te  advance  to  the  absentees  the  quantity  of  French  cur- 
rency, vfhksh  the  mereh&nto  appreiwai  will  be  leftliaed  in  Franoe  by 
tbe  eale  of  the  eonmiodittes  purehaeeaUe  in  Ifeland  wHh  Buoh  a 
portion  of  Irish  conenef  ns  temt&m  after  deducting  the  necessary 
quantity  Ibr  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  merchants.  And  then 
these  mcrclmnts  will  go  into  the  Jrit^h  rrrar^w^t,  and.  lay  out  the  last* 
mentioned  sum  in  commodities  of  -^nrne  kind  or  other,  wIiicTi  cithrraro 
of  Irish  orisfin,  or  must,  in  some  siaj^c,  have  been  procured  by  <?iving 
commodities  of  Irish  origin*  and  these  they  will  send  over  to  France 
to  be  sold  in  the  luuikets  for  French  currency,  wluch  French  currency 
is  made  ever  to  the  accepfton  of  the  UUs  when  the  bills  become  due, 
and  replaces  the  Fiench  enrrency  which  those  acceptors  have  advanced 
to  the  absentees.  And  as  that  portion  of  the  Irish  currency,  which  is 
retained  to  answer  the  expenses  and  necessary  profits  of  the  merchants, 
will  aesnredly  be  expended  on  something  or  other  as  well  as  the  rest^ 
it  will  be  the  snmc  thin?  in  the-end  and  in  tbe  aggres^ate,  as  if  the 
commodities  pnrrliaseable  in  Ireland  with  the  nioney  of  the  absentees, 
were  transmitted  to  them  in  baskets  at  Paris,  and  sold  by  them  for 
French  currency  in  the  French  markets ;  the  only  difference  being 
that,  in  the  actual  case,  they  receive  the  French  currency  by  anti-^ 
cipation  from  the  aecepton  of  the  hills,- and  when  the  conmiodifiea 
arrive  in  France,  they  are  sold  in  the  markets  for  the  benefit  of  the 
acceptors.  The  coramoditiee  thus  purchased  in  Ireland  will  never  be 
eaten  or  worn  by  the  absentee,  either  in  Paris  or  any  Where  else;  but 
they  will  be  sold  on  his  account.  And  they  will  neither  be  the  same, 
i!or  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  absentee  would  have  purchased  had  i\e 
remained  at  home:  but  they  will  be  of  equal  amount,  which  is  the 
same  thing  to  Ireland  in  the  a<?gregate.  The  absentee  in  Paris  whose 
country-seat  is  in  Connaught,  will  not  cause  a  coat  to  be  bought  from 
the  Ullage  tailor,  nor  a  coach  from  the  village  carpenter,  as  might  by 

KBflihiUty  be  the  ease  if  he  was  confined  to  his -residence  at  home ; 
t  he  will  cause  a  qumtity  of  Irish  butter  to  be  sent  from  Cork  to 
France,  or  of  Irish  linen  to  South  America  to  buy  gold  to  he  sent 
i;i=5tpafl,  by  wluch  tbe  producers  of  butter  or  of  linen,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  Ireland,  will  be  benefited  to  tbe  saiiie  aniouTit.  If  tbe  tailor 
nnd  the  carpenter  have  grro^md  to  complain  that  they  are  injured  by  his 
absence,  the  producers  of  In; I  tor  or  of  linen  would  have  exactly  the 
same  ground  for  complaining  that  they  were  injured  by  his  leturn^ 
80  that,  nitos  it  is  to  be  andeitaken  to  regulate  by  lanr,  how  much  of 
a  man's  imsene  he  shall  be  at  iil^erty  to  expend  upon  bntter  and  Itaeo^ 
and  how  nrach  with  tailors  and  carpenters,  there  is  no  Way  but  to 
leave  this  to  be  settled  by 'his  own  interests  and  inclinations,  as  he^ 
tofore.  Mr.  M*Culloch  never  asserted  that  the  villlige  tailor  and 
carpenter  would  be  benefited  :  but  bo  nc<erfed  that  the  village  butter 
•or  linen  manufacturers  would,  in  some  place  or  other,  bo  benefited, 
nnd  that  this  was  the  same  thins:  to  Ireland. — It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  for  the  commodities  thus  remil  ted  on  account  of  the 
absentees,  there  is  no  return  of  French  commodiljes  for  consumption  in 
Irelaad.   For  the  return  is  to  the  absentees  In  France ;  who,  on  whaN 
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ever  thoy  may  expend  the  French  currency  which  they  rrreive,  do 
certainly  not  expend  it  on  commodities  for  consumption  in  Ireland. 

If  the  absentees  expend  the  French  currency  which  they  receiTe 
upon  Freueh  prodaee^the  coBsequencee  of  all  kinds  must  lie  the  sum 
as  if  they  bad  ataid  at  lioaie  ftDd  conminMd  French  eoBBnaoditieB  in 
Ireland— with  only  this  diflerenee,  that  the  amount  of  what  would  Jn 
the  latter  case,  have  heen  made  to  pay  the  expenaes  and  profits  of  the 
importers,  and  would  by  them  have  been  necessarily  expended  on  sonie 
commodities  or  other,  will,  in  the  other  case,  be  nddftd  to  what  will  be 
rxpondcd  on  rommoditieR  to  be  sent  to  France  on  account  of  the 
absentees.  For  in  bnt1i  cases,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  which 
has  been  stated,  a  quantity  of  Irish  commodities  equal  to  what  can 
he  purchased  in  Ireland  with  the  reTonve  of  the  Irislnmn  Is  sent  to 
he  consmned  by  the  natives  of  France ;  and  a  quantity  of  French 
commodities^  equal  to  what  can  he  pnrehased  in  France  with  the 
French  currency  for  which  these  Irish  commodities  sold,  is  deli- 
vered to  and  consumed  by  the  Irishman.  Hence  there  will  be  do 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  produce  of  either  France  or  Ireland  oa 
the  whole,  through  the  consumption  of  French  commodities  by  the 
absentees.  But  if  the  absentees  who  now  consume  French  prodnce 
in  1  ranee,  had  been  previously  consumers  of  Irish  produce  in  Ireland, 
the  cluinge  will  canae  a  certain  degree  of  ftll  in  die  money  prices  of 
Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  of  rise  in  the  money  prices  of  French 
commodities  in  Ireland^  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  like  change  of 
consumption  from  Tiish  commodities  to  French  had  taken  place  among 
residents  in  Ireland. 

If  the  fibsentoes,  ofter  their  arrival  in  France,  shonld  expond  the 
Frencli  currency  which  they  receive  upon  Irish  prodnce,  tho  con- 
sequences of  fill  kinds  must  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  staid  at  home 
and  consumed  Irish  commodities  in  Ireland,  with  only  this  difference, 
that  the  amount  of  what  will  he  made  to  pay  the  expenses  and  profits 
of  the  merchants  concerned,  and  will  he  expended  hy  them,  would,  in 
the  other  case,  have  been  added  to  what  was  expended  hy  the  Irish 
residents  for  their  own  use.  For,  in  hoth  cases,  there  is  no  addition 
to  the  Irish  commodities  which  are  to  be  consumed  by  the  natives  of 
France  ;  and,  with  no  other  difference  than  h!\s  bepn  stated,  a  quantity 
of  Irish  commodities,  equal  to  what  can  be  purchased  in  Ireland  with 
his  own  revenue,  is  consumed  by  the  Irishman.  Hence  there  will  be 
no  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  produce  of  either  France  or  Ireland 
on  the  whole,  through  the  consumption  of  Irish  commodities  by  the 
absentees.  But  if  any  of  the  absentees  who  now  consume  Irish  pro- 
dnce in  France,  had  been  previonsly  eonsomers  of  French  produce  in 
Ireland,  the  change  will  cause  a  certain  clegree  of  rise  in  the  money 
prices  of  Irish  commodities  in  France,  and  of  fall  in  the  money  prices 
of  French  commodities  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  like 
change  of  consumption  from  French  commodities  to  Irish  had  taken 
place  among"  residents  in  Ireland. 

The  absentees  will  ultimately  consume  French  commodities  in 
France  no  cheaper  than  they  would  have  consumed  them  in  Ireland ; 
except  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and  necessary  profits  attendant 
on  their  carriage  to  Irehmd,  and  any  taxes  which  may  be  escaped. 
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For  the  quantltf  of  Frtnchcurrenoy  expressed  iu  the  bUIs  transmitted 
to  them  in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  Irish  currency  delivered  on 
their  acronnt  to  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  is  at  all  times  determined 
by  the  quantity  which  can  be  prnnircd  in  France  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  ])urcha8eable  in  Ireland  with  the  amount  of  Irish  cur- 
rency delivered.  The  quantity  will  therefore  be  diminished  whenever 
the  prices  pf  Irish  couutodities  fall  in  France,  and  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  absentees  will  in  renUly  feel  tiie  elfeete  of  the  increase  of  demand 
£ar  French  produce,  their  own  demand  ineluded^  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  demanded  the  French  prodnoe  for  consumption  at  thdr 
houses  in  Ireland. 

Tliia  variation  in  the  quantity  of  French  currency  made  over  in 
return  for  a  given  quantity  of  Irish,  is  in  reality  what  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  variati^m  (tf  tlic  rate  of  exchan«(e ;  and  it  is  manliest 
that  it  can  never  proceed  to  a  greater  extent,  than  the  variation  in  the 
money  prices  of  those  kinds  of  commodities  which  can  be  exported  iu 
Increased  qvantities  with  the  least  diminution  of  price^  or  in  other 
words,  than  the  variation  in  the  money  prices  of  gold  sad  sihrer.  It 
has  been  usual  howeveri  to  refer  the  wiation  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  another  cause,  namely,  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
bills  drawn  in  one  country  upon  the  other.  But  since  every  bill  on  a 
foreign  country  must  be  paid — if  it  is  paid  at  all — ^by  the  transmission 
of  commodities  of  some  kind,  under  which  head  gold  and  silver  are 
included, — it  follows  that  the  amount  of  the  foreign  currency  which  will 
be  expressed  in  the  bill  in  return  for  a  givoii  amount  of  Itome  currency, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  foreign  currency  which  will  be 
procured  in  the  foreign  countiy  by  the  sale  of  the  commodities  pur- 
chaseable  here  with  the  home  currency  received,  and  not  on  the  num- 
ber of  bills  wluch  may  be  in  existence  either  here  or  any  where  eise* 
If  indeed  a  great  number  of  persons  are  wanting  bills  to  be  drawn  on 
the  foreign  country  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  proof  that  great  quantities 
of  commodities  are  going  to  he  sent  to  that  foreign  cormtry  to  answer 
them,  and  consequently  the  prices  of  tiiese  ( oiutnodiiies  must  fail 
abroad,  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  currency  wliicii  will  be  expressed 
In  the  bills  given  in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  home  currency 
must  fall  also.  But  it  falls  because  a  great  many  commodities  are  to 
he  sent,  and  their  prices  thereby  loweidi ;  and  not  because  there  are 
a  great  many  bills,  which  is  only  the  concomitant  of  the  other.  Hence, 
when  in  any  country  the  rate  of  exchange  with  other  countries  falls, 
it  may  be  caused  by  any  of  three  things.  It  may  be  because  the  incli- 
nation of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  for  the  produce  of  foreigner^ 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  inclination  of  foreigners  for  theirs ;  or  it . 
may  be  because  the  inclination  of  foreigners  for  the  commodities  of 
that  country  is  decreasing ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may  be  because  the  value  of  ttie 
currency  has  from  some  cause  or  other  been  diminished,  in  a>nsequettce 
of  which,  the  gold  coins,  if  things  were  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  before, 
must  now  be  sent  abroad  as  tlie  means  of  obtaining  more  for  them  than 
can  be  got  at  home,  even  though  the  consequence  is  a  partial  diminution 
pf  what  they  will  fetch  abroad  in  consequence  of  their  increased 
quantity.  If  sixpence  can  be  got  hy  scndinpf  a  coin  ahroad,  it  will  be 
gent,  even  though  the  quantity  of  coins  sent  should  be  such  as  tinally 
to  reduce  the  price  abroad  by  a  penny,  or  reduce  the  gaiu  to  tivepeucc ; 
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and  this  fiill  «f  a  penny  Is  wbai  Is  called  the  lowering  qftlie  exchange. 
This  tfaerefSore  is  the  coAaezloo  earistinf  hetween  a  faU  in  the  foreign 
exeliaagee  and  an  over-issue  of  the  cnrreaoy.  The  (kllin  the  rxchanges 
way  be  caused  by  over-issaes ;  bat  it  may  also  he  caused  by  two  or 

three  thiiii^s  besides.  An  over-iBSue  has  n  certain  tendency  to  cans* 
n  fnll  iu  the  foreign  exchanges;  but  there  are  two  or  tliree  tilings 
which  may  overrule  it,  and  produce  a  contrary  appearance.  Hence,  a 
fall  in  the  foreii?n  exchanges  is  u  prubable  syiiiptoiii  ol  uu  over-issue, 
but  not  a  certain  one  *,  the  only  4:ertaui  one,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
nSctly,  the  most  oertain  oae,  being  a  fall  in  the  ewrency  priee  of  gold 
in  the  gold  market. 

No  part  of  any  of  the  pMceding  results  is  dependent  on  the  Aplby- 
meiit  of  hills  or  exehange.  If  such  things  had  never  been  invented, 
the  only  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  agent  of  the  absentee 
in  Ireland  must  have  shipped  the  commodities  purchased  with  his  rents 
to  sonic  port  in  France,  where  the  absentee  must  have  applied  to 
receive  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  various  conveniences  arising  to 
diffcreut  persons  from  the  actual  practice ;  and  in  tiiese  conveniences, 
and  In  nothing  eUc,  consists  the  operation  of  the  bills  of  exchange. 

Neither  is  any  part  of  the  rssolts  dependent  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  remittances  in  money.  Gold  coins  will  not  leave  Ireland  or 
any  other  country,  at  all  events  in  any  large  quantities  at  a  time,  as 
long  as  the  state  of  the  currency  is  snch  that  a  coin  will  purchase  at 
home  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  is  contained  in  itf^elf  nnd  somf^ 
thiu^  more  ;  or,  iu  other  words,  as  long  as  the  currency,  gold  and 
paper  togetiier,  is  not  in  a  state  of  undue  depreciation  from  excess. 
For  as  long  as  there  is  not  this  depreciation,  the  gold  coins  will  be 
employed  in  puichasing  a  quantity  of  gold  greater  than  that  contained 
fn  themselves ;  whtoh  will  ho  seat  abroad  hi  prslbrence  to  the  Coins. 
In  spite  of  this^  however,  soma  coins  will  from  time  to  time  be  carried 
to  foreign  countries,  throagh  iaadTertence,  extravagance,  or  ignorance. 
And  the  amonnt  of  such  coins  may,  on  the  whole,  be  by  no  meand  in- 
considerable:  and  a  Efr^?*tcr  or  less  portion  may,  by  possibility,  find 
their  way  to  the  absenteos.    Bnt  even  if  this  should  happen,  it  does 
not  iu  the  slightest  degree  allV  ( t  tlie  accuracy  of  any  of  tlie  preceding 
results.    For  the  coins  urti  oaly  in  the  same  circumstances  as  any 
other  commodities  that  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  consequently  their  exportation  will  cause  a  new  stresm 
of  Irish  commodities  towards  the  places  from  which  the  materials  of 
new  coins  can  he  procured,  in  the  siune  manner  ai  was  speeified  la 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  rude  state. 

If,  instead  of  au  Irish  absentee  who  lives  in  Paris,  the  Case  is  taken 
of  nn  absentee  from  Northumberland  who  lives  in  London,  it  may 
fitill  be  proved  that  his  absence  does  no  pecuniary  harm  in  the  aggre- 
gate, cvcu  to  Northumberland.  For,  let  his  rents,  for  example,  be  re- 
mitted to  him  quarterly  by  the  post,  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes  for  a 
thousand  pounds — ^which  seems  as  clear  of  all  transfer  of  commodities  an 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  these  remittances  go  on 
nncounteracted,  they  mast  cause  a  diminution  to  an  unKmited  extent  in 
the  quantity  of  the  circnlating  medium  in  Northumberland,  and  conse- 
quently a  corresponding  rise  in  its  value  there.  But  if  this  docs  not 
happen  to  an  unlimited  oxtent-raBd  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  does  not 
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happen — it  can  only  be  totiwe  thfl  eiieiiMiig  ttediom  pouxs  into  Nor- 
thumberland from  oth&t  quwten.  Or,  In  other  words,  beeause  the  ab** 

sttaction  of  the  rents  causes  a  certain  incrfM  in  the  value  of  carrency 
in  Northumberland,  which  produces  its  own  check,  by  causing"  cur- 
rency to  pour  in  from  other  quarters  in  the  shape  o  f  purchase  '^  ^nadn 
in  Northumberland  i  and  so  leaves  every  thing  as  it  was  at  first,  with 
the  exception  of  the  trifling  rise  ia  the  VHlue  of  currency  necessary  to 
^lake  it  pour  in  from  without.  It  is  true,  that  instead  of  the  amount 
of  the  reotQ  being  expended  from  tine  to  time  among  the  tailon  and 
carpenteiB  of  one  village  In  Northumberland,  the  inciease  of  custom 
will  be  extended  over  the  whole  eounty,  and.  perhaps  two  or  three 
neighbouring  counties  besides.  But,  uidees  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
tailors  and  carpenters  of  this  village  have  a  claim  to  carry  on  a  forced 
trade  in  preference  to  the  others^  there  can  be  no  foundation  foT 
complaint. 

The  taxes  which  an  absentee  will  escape  by  living  abroad,  are,  all 
3uch  taxes  upon  consumption  as  tail  upon  the  articles  wliich  he  wuuld 
have  consumed  If  he  had  stiud  at  home.  But  though  he  thee  escapes 
a  portion  of  taxatiooy  he  continuea  to  pay  all  snch  taxes  as  are  laid 
upon  tlie  sources  of  Us  revenue.  And,  before  it  can  be  proved  tlmt 
there  would  be  any  justice  in  laying  a  distinct  tax  upon  absentees,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  accurately  what  an  absentee  in  justice  ought 
to  pay,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  ho  does  pay.  For  example,  if 
an  absentee  has  the  sources  of  his  property  in  Ireland  and  lives  iu 
France,  there  is  a  claim  on  Mm  for  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  security  by  which  liis  property  is  preserved  in  , 
Ireland,  and  another  for  contribution  towards  the  public  security  by 
which  his  person  is  preserved  in  Fraaee*  But  to  say  that  in  either  of 
these  quaiters  there  is  a  claim  to  the  fall  amount  of  What  might  her 
made  on  him  if  he  had  both  his  property  and  his  penon  in  eae 
country,  would  be  like  affirming  that  a  man  who  sups  at  one  inn  and 
takes  his  bed  at  another,  ought  to  pay  for  both  bod  and  supper  at 
both.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  urge,  that  where  he  took  his  bed  ho 
might  have  taken  his  supper  also  it"  he  had  chosen.  It  is  precisely 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  take  it  there,  that  he  is  quit  of  the  de- 
mand. Men  were  not  born  for  the  purpose  of  paying  taxes,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  living  as  happily  as  they  can ;  and  to  claim  the  same 
amount  of  taxation  from  an  absentee  as  from  a  resident,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  i-ules  which  direct  men's  ideas  of  justice  in 
other  cases.  What  tlie  precise  portion  is,  which  an  absentee  ought  to 
pay,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  One  things  however,  is 
dear,  namely,  that  he  may  possibly  pay  the  right  quantity  now,  but 
could  not  if,  by  means  of  a  tax  on  absentees,  he  were  made  to  pay  the 
£ame  as  a  resident.  And  if  to  inake  him  pay  the  whole  would  be 
unjust,  so  to  make  him  pay  an  increase  upon  his  present  quantity, 
without  being  able  to  prove  that  his  present  rate  of  payment  was  in- 
(H#ciettt,  would  be  too  odious  in  the  performance,  and  too  frivoWns  In 
the  result,  to  be  uadettalauk  by  any  government  which  valued  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  in  parliament,  that  if  the  theory  of  Mr.  M*Culloch. 
were  true,  it  would  follow,  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  Ireland  if  it 
paid  a  tiibttte  to  a  foieigo  power.   This  13  the  fallacy  of  suppo&ing 
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a  new  tribate>  aad  eonfonndiog  it  wtUi  tlie  iraasftr  of  an  old  one.  If  s 
BOir  tribute  was  to  bo  impOMd  on  IreUuid»  as,  for  instance,  by  the 

Pope,  tben>  slace  this  must  be  taken  from  somebody  in  IielaBd  iir 
addition  to  all  they,  in  any  shape,  paid  before,  it  would  be  so  niacin 
rlcar  loss;  but  if  an  Irislminn  was  to  be  chosen  for  Pope  himself,  and 
coTttinuc  to  receive  his  rents  as  formerly,  the  fact  of  his  sitting  iw 
St.  looter's  chair  wonld  cause  iio  loss  either  to  Ireland  or  to  himself,  any 
more  than  ii'  he  had  been  sitting*  in  his  chair  in  Tonnauglit.  Or  if  an 
Irishman  should  sell  his  rcnUs  to  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  France,  the 
&€t  of  these  rents  being  afterwards  vemitled  in  butler  to  these  po* 
tentates  would  cause  no  loss  to  belaad,  any  more  than  if  they  had 
sent  to  request  to  pnrdiase  a  cargo  of  butter  in  any  other  manner. 

Tt  may  perhaps  be  asked,  bow  this  theory  would  hold  good  if  M 
Ireland  were  to  become  absentees.  This  is  the  sophism  of  putting  an 
impossible  case.  The  absentees  arc  a  race  who  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.  If  they  weiu  of  any  other  description  of  persons,  they  could 
not  be  absentees.  It  is  tlierefore  impossible  that  their  absence  should 
ever  prevent  their  sources  of  revenue  from  continuing  to  he  wrought 
at  home.  Hence  if  every  man  in  Ireland  who  can  be  an  abs«nitee 
should  become  one,  there  would  be  no- cheek  to  the  produe^n  of  thslv 
revenue,  and  no  loss  from  its  being  remitted  to  them  abroad* 

Having  dispeeed  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  question,  there  re- 
mains the  moral  one.  And  this  reduces  itself  to  determining,  for 
example,  whether  the  quantity  of  bastardy  produced  by  the  ^w-^enre 
of  the  squire,  the  yoiinsf  squire,  the  gamekeeper,  the  huntsman,  and  the 
whipper-in,  is  greater  than  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  moral  lessons 
in  their  absence ;  and  the  same  in  other  cases.  If  the  question  was 
of  the  production  of  habits  of  submission  and  passive  obedience,  much 
imght  be  said  far  the  effiscts  of  the  rendence  of  the  higher  classes; 
hut  morality  is  a  plant  which  can  grow  without  landlordsyand  is  quita 
as  ofteh  trampled  on  as  chetished  through  thsir  presenee. 

By  clearing' the  ground  on  the  aubjMt'of  absenteeism,  much  b'ght 
h?i*»  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  commerce  in  general.  Mr.  Ck>b])ett 
has  broufrht  forward  the  old  objection,  that  all  that  one  mnn  ^nins  bv 
trade,  aaother  loses.  The  fallacy  of  this  lies  in  the  double  use  of  the 
word  all.  If  two  men  are  to  divide  a  heritage  between  them,  no  man 
can  say  that  the  entire  half  of  each  claimant  is  taken  from  the  other ; 
ioT  each  gets  the  whole  of  what  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  testator. 
But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  if  one  oan;OV8rreach  the  other  in  setlling 
the  terms  of  the  division,  all  that  he  gains  the  other  will  lose*  It  is 
true,  therefore,  of  a  certain  debateahle  part,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the 
whole  or  of  the  mass.  So  again,  if  a  man  in  Yorkshire  and  another  in 
]Midd1e<;ex  nccree  to  exchange  cstatr?,  the  whole  exchange  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  ;i  ijain  made  by  one  from  the  otlioi ,  tboiijrb  the  debateahle  part 
which  is  ( oiicerned  when  they  higgle  about  the  terras,  will  be  so.  In  the 
same  manner  in  commerce,  wiiat  one  gets  by  higgling  upon  the  terms  is 
lost  by  the  other ;  but  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the  things  exchanged,  js 
not  gained  by  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  higgling  of  tl^  par- 
ties merely  serves  to  bring  their  bargain  to  a  conclusion ;  as  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  allowing  each  party  to  make  the  most  he  can  of  his  own 
case,  is  the  way  that  brings  out  justice  in  the  end.  And  as  in  the 
case  addueed  of  an  exchange  of  estates,  so  commerce  in^he  main  is  the 
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exchange  of  goods  for  some  mutual  udvuntage ;  and  nut  au  exchange 
of  wrongs.  The  suppositioa  in  fact  defeats  itself ;  for  if  it  were 
trae,  tbeii  Iwtli  would  cheat  both,  and  each  of  tho  parties  to  an' 
exchange  come  back  emptf-handed. 

It  afio  becomes  easy  to  see  how  commerce  enriches  nations.  Takc^ 
for  example,  the  case  of  Venice,  which  was  situated  on  a  terri- 
tory that  producod  Tiothine^,  and  ypt  maintained  fleets  and  armie??,  and 
was  the  hulwark  of  Europe  against  the  Turks.  Where  did  this  wealth 
or  power  come  from  ?  Manifestly  it  arose,  because  at  every  exchange 
of  the  pepper  of  the  East  against  some  part  or  other  of  the  commodities 
of  Europe  which  must  necessarily  hiave  gone  into  the  East  to  pay  for 
them,  some  portion  not  of  the  pepper  bat  of  the  pepper's  price,  waa 
made  to  'Stick  in  Yemce  as  the  profits  of  the  meidiaats,  and  vice 
9er*4L  The  riches  of  Venice,  therefore,  were  levied  either  on  the 
consumers  of  Indian  goods  in  £uTOf»e,  or  of  European  goods  in  India, 
or  on  both.  Whether  they  were  levied  on  both  or  paid  exclusively  by 
one,  would  depend  on  whethci-  the  desire  for  the  interchange  of  goods 
in  India  and  in  Europe  was  mutual,  or  whether  one  party  had  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  what  it  received,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
forcing  its  own  commodities  by  low  prices.  But  all  this  is  clearly  by 
consent ;  and  for  men  to  have  accused  Venice  of  injuring  them  by 
lettbg  them  have  pepper,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  shut  up  the  but- 
chers and  brewers'  shops,  that  men  might  not  be  induced  to  spend  their 
money  upon  meat  and  drink.  Hence  in  any  country^  the  consumption 
of  foreign  commodities  instead  of  domestic  ones,  causes  a  portion  of 
wealth  to  stick  by  consent  with  the  mercliants,  instead  of  being  con- 
sumed as  it  would  otlu  rwise  have  been;  and  tliis  accumulation  forms 
a  real  source  oi  national  wealth.  That  it  must  all  have  come  from 
the  country,  or  from  some  country,  is  true ;  as  it  is  true  of  all  accumu- 
lation .whatever.  But  it  is  there,  and  it  would  ad  have  been  there  if 
it  had  not  been  for  tlM  appetite  for  foreign  commodities.  If  the  mer- 
chants in  tlie-'two  interchanging  countries  are  equally  divided,  then 
the  advantages  are  shared  between  both.  But  if  all  the  merchants^ 
for  example,  in  Portugal  are  British,  then  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
merce on  both  sides  are  monopolized  by  Britain. 

The  same  kind  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  of  free  trade. 
Since  every  thing,  for  example,  from  France,  must  be  paid  for  in  the 
end  by  English  commodities  of  some  kind,  French  gloves,  to  take 
them.as  an  instance,  must  be  paid  for  in  cutlery,  or  some  other  Eng- 
lish commodity.  Or  it  may  happen  that  they  are  paid  for  in  gold, 
and  tlmt  the  cutlery  or  some  other  commodity  is  sent  to  South  Ame- 
rica to  buy  more  gold  in  its  place,  which  makes  no  difference.  Hence 
to  detennine  that  gloves  shall  be  made  in  England  for  four  shillings 
a  pair,  when  the  cutler,  by  the  intervention  of  his  wares,  can  procure 
them  from  France  for  two,  is  taking  two  shillings  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cutler,  that  the  public  may  be  obliged  to  put  four  into  that  of  the 
glove-maker  for  the  same  thing.  In  fact  it  is  preventing  the  public 
ifrom  buying  gloves  at  a  shop  which  selb  them  for  two  shillings,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  shop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way»  and  bay  tiiem  for  four.  .  In .  which  process,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  throwing  away,  in  a  national  sense,  of  all  the  capital  and 
labour  expended  upon  making  the  same  article  at  an  unnecessary 
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inrlce*  The  gloves  are  the  sumf*  at  four  shillings,  (hat  they  might  have 
bcei<  two:  lieiicft  all  fho  rnpifal  and  labour  thus  clumsily  employed 
in  creating  the  dilTereDcp,  luii^ht  have  been  available  to  sonictliinoj  else. 
It  is  true  that  glove-makers  are  snpy>ortcd ;  but  then  these  individuals 
might  equally  have  he^n  supported  by  doing  something  that  was  useful, 
instead  of  something  that  k  of  no  vm.  TheqiMStioii  reduces  itself,  to 
whather  gloveHBikera  aisi  tbat  glove-ouken  may  be  supported  hf 
tbe  pabtic,  or  that  the  public  may  have  gloves.  Bat  if  a  glove-maker 
is  to  be  sqpiMMrted  by  the  pabHe  when  the  trader  at  the  next  door  will 
famish  gloves  at  half-price,  all  other  kinds  of  traders  must  have  the 
same  right,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  connexion  between  utility  and 
tra^le.  Tf  such  n  principle  was  carried  to  its  full  extent,  societ  y  v\  (mld 
be  one  great  poor-iiouse,  where  each  individual  claimed  to  be  bu[t- 
portcd,  not  according  to  the  merits  of  his  labour^  but  according  to 
some  eleemosynary  and  arbitrary  seale. 

The  eonclosioiis  from  the  whole  enpear  to  be^  fiitt»-That  it  ia  per- 
fectly indilfereDt  to  the  domestic  proaaciion  of  aay  eoaBtry>  what  kiad 
of  commodities  its  citisens  consume^  and  where ;  the  simple  solutioa 
being)  that  if  they  consume  foreign  goods  at  home,  domeatic  produce^ 
or  something  for  which  domestic  produce  has  been  given,  must  be  sent 
abroad  to  procure  them  :  nw\  if  they  ffo  abroad  to  consnnie,  then  the 
amount  of  their  expenditure  iiiusL  in  Llie  same  shape  be  sent  after 
them.    From  whieli  it  follows,  that  all  ideas  of  any  eilect  on  wages, 
wealth,  or  power,  to  arise  from  abstaining  from  the  cousumptioo  of 
foreign  commodittee  either  abroad  or  at  homey  are  without  fooadatioa 
la  truth.  Secoadly,  That  though  it  may  be  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  war,  that  the  MUigerents  should  endeaTOur  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  property  of  each  other  when  they  meet  it  on  the  seas^  it  is  irra» 
tional  and  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  contest  to  make  any  opposition 
to  the  interchange  of  the  nn warlike  produce  of  the  belligerents,  which 
may  take  place  by  means  of  neutrals ;  and  that  consequently  the 
neutrals,  who  have  a  direct  and  lawful  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
tlieir  traffic,  have  a  right  to  resist  all  endeavours  to  prevent  such  inter- 
change, by  all  the  means  by  which  they  might  resent  any  other  inva- 
sion of  their  lawful  traffie.   And  lastly.  That  by  the  dUseoveiy  and 
deelaration  of  the  truth  upon  this  qaestioa,  a  great  step  has  been  made 
towards  the  destruction  of  national  prejudices,  and  the  dimmutioa  of 
national  miseries.   The  interest  of  mankind  is  to  encourage  every 
thing  that  leads  to  a  coTnmiinity  of  feeling  among  mankind ;  and 
nothing  has  been  more  t^hongly  worl<ed  upon  for  the  prodtirtion  of 
contrary  results,  than  the  belief  that  the  interchange  of  residence  and 
of  productions  was  injurious  to  nations.    It  would  hardly  be  extrava- 
gant to  foretell,  that  as  one  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
if<Calloch,  there  will  never  be  anotiier  eomfnereial  war.  Men  have 
found  out,  that  nature  has  not  filled  the  earth  with  her  bounties,  wtth 
a  design  that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  enjoying  them.  They 
begin  to  discover  that  the  commercial,  like  the  physical  world,  is  fear^ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  and  that  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
the  ills  which  rt?en  snfPer  from  nature  are  small  in  comparison  of  those 
which  they  inflict  upon  themselves. 
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Slavery-— Abofition — Smancipation — ^Wilberforee— Bnxton, '  and' 

JVIacaulcy — such  are  the  words  and  things  that  rush  into  a  man's 
mind  when  he  tahes  ap  a  book  ahont  the  West  Indies  ;  after  which, 
it  is  needless  to  sn,y  that  }io  very  speedily  throws  it  down.  We' 
know  no  qnostion  which  a  long-winded  and  ir»trmpcrnte  conto.^t  has 
made  so  absohitely  nanseous  to  the  public,  as  tbnt  rolative  to  the 
West  Indies  and  its  social  state.  Ii^noranee,  fanaticism,  and  med- 
dling vanity  on  the  one  side,  and  violence  and  selfishness  on  the  othcr^ 
have  conipletely  succeeded  in  enveloping  one  of  the  most  intereeting 
topics  In  the  world  in  darkness  and  disgnstl  Who  coold  hope  to  see 
his  way  through  the  cload  of  hooks,  pamphlets,  and  articles  in  re* 
riews,  that  have  for  years  past  been  accumulating  on  the  suhjed  ti 
slaverj'?  Who  could  hope  to  sift  the  truth  from  such  a  mass  of 
falsehood.  misre]»re?entation,  and  nonsense  ?  They  that  could  make 
the  loudest  noise,  and  rrratc  the  greatest  bustle,  have  hitherto  carried 
the  day.  Well-disposed  |>ooplo,  seeing  that  they  could  never  expert 
to  judge  for  themselves,  have  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  those  they 
thottght  least  likely  to  be  wrong.  Fine  words,  sounding  common-^ 
places,  and  clap-trap  sentiments,  which  possess  more  influence  OTer 
mankind  than  all  the  logic  and  rationality  in  the  world,  have  all  heen 
on  the  side  of  the  emancipationists.  The  abstract  justice  of  their 
case  has  served  them  much  less  than  the  prejudices,  religious  and  sen* 
timentnl.  of  which  they  have  availed  themsrU  cs.  An  appeal  to  igno- 
rant prejudice,  and  a  uniform  misrepresentation  and  exagrg^eration  of 
fact,  have  been  the  powerful  means  which  they  have  taken  to  support 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  cause.  The  unfairness  of  the  attack  was 
too  sure  to  excite  as  unfair  a  defence.  The  combatants  have  tram- 
pled upon  the  object  of  contention,  and  have  hruised  and  defiled  it; 
Slave-deaJihg  was  an  abominable  source  of  misery,  crime,  and  suffer- 
ing of  every  description,  and  was  abolished,  as  far  as  we  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  most  justly  and  honourably.  The  system  of  slaves 
labonr  is  also  productive  of  evil,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  social 
state  in  the  West  Indies  should  assume  other  shape.  The  way  in 
which  this  question  has  been  handle  1  peuerally,  in  England,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  party  \\  hu  have  assume  d  llse  front  rank  in  the  discnssion. 
The  measures  that  have  been  taken  have  been  nearly  as  injudicious 
and  mischievous  as  possible.  In  these  rush  and  foolish  measures  they 
have  heen  pretty  umversally  supported  and  stimulated  by  the  people 
0f  England :  for  this  plain  reason,  that  Uie  people  of  England  have  a 
Btfong  feeling  to  that  which  they  consider  the  humane  side  of  a  ques* 
tion.  But  as  to  where  the  humanity  lies  here,  or  as  to  any  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question,  they  are  as  thoroughly  ig'norant  and  misled,  as 
they  are  on  almost  every  other  political  point  of  importance  agitated 
among  them — such  as  the  Catholic  Question,  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Cur- 
rency, or  Usury  Ijaws.  A  truly  important  book,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  readable,  containing  a  detailed  view  of  society,  both  free 
and  enslaved,  would  set  the  question  at  rest ;  though,  wc  fear,  too  late 
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to  take  it  out  of  the  fery  bad  Itands  it  has  lonf^  beea  la.  The  mate- 
rialB  for  aach  a  work  are  ample,  and  the  tnotivea  for  andertaking  it 
numerooa  aad  stroag*  Like  almost  every  thiag  else  in  the  West  In- 
dieS)  the  climate  has  beon  abominably  calomniatcd.  This  is  a  mis* 
representation,  which  has  kept  all  inquirers  or  indepeadent  visitors 
away  from  them,  and  cr'ven  the  enpmy  a  rU^ar  field  for  hi»  operations- 
Were  it  as  miirli  tlio  fashion  to  speiid  tiie  winter  in  Nevis  or  Trinidad, 
as  it  is  to  spend  theiu  in  placos  t<'n  thousand  times  less  agreeable,  such 
as  Nice  or  Naples,  no  more  argument  need  be  held  about  the  matter 
«^the  real  truth  would  be  known,  and  much  mischievous  talk  silenced 
for  ever. 

In  the  absence  of  more  impartial  and  more  elaborate  works,  nrach 
Information  is  to  be  derived  from  this  Tour  In  Jamaica,  and  that  too 
in  a  very  agreeable  way.   A  more  amusing  and  a  more  instnictiTe 

book  has  not  1  itoly  been  written  about  these  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  countries.  Though  it  bears  evident  marks  of  being  written 
by  a  partizan  of  tbc  planters,  it  is  fair,  raodcratp,  and  for  the  most 
j»art  in  the  ripht.  Its  descriptions  of  scenery  are  striking  and  picturesque, 
and  its  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  aegrucii 
extremely  valuable  and  entertaining. 

The  author  landed  at  Falmouth,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  in 
Jamaica,  on  the  20th  December,  1822, and  soon  after  repaired  to  the 
estate  of  a  Mr.  Graham,  an  old  planter,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended.  Of  this  gentleman  a  portrait  is  given. 

A  long  blast  from  a  conch-sliell  rolif  v(  il  thr  nr furors  from  their  toils.  But  let  nie 
describe  tlie  old  gentleman,  who  gave  me  a  vigorous  shake  by  the  hand  and  a  cordial 
welcome  to  his  house.  Imagine  an  old  gentleonii^  sixty-live  years  of  age,  upwards  of 
six  feet  liigh,  and  weighiiig  pn>bftbly  seventeen  iKme,  with  ft  set  of  lepilar  and  vrea 
hnndsorae  features,  except  one  eye  misshit^ :  an  open,  generous  countenance,  whose 
pbysiognomv  indicated  the  habitude  of  no  violent  or  fractiouji  feeling.  He  wore  a 
white  hat  wlioee  brine  wen  ten  incbes  wide ;  bad  one  ride  been  cockd  npward,  and 
feathered,  it  would  have  done  for  u  \'elas({ucz,  or  Rubens's  Cliapeau  ile  Faille  ;  a  blue 
jaik(>t,  too  F^hort  for  elegance,  (being  curtailed  to  escape  the  ]>erspiration  of  his  horse) 
which  in  consequence  of  his  height  and  bulk  gave  bis  appearance  an  air  of  carricatuxe, 
eepedally  uita  tmncafted  ekirta  stuck  out  with  die  crowding  of  bis  pockets ;  a  white 
waistcoat  nnrl  trriw^ers  complet*  d  ]iis  costnme,  and  gave  a  tinge  of  deeper  hue  to  his 
weather-beaten  face.  Ue  bad  pa.ssed  tiie  last  thirty  years  of  bis  life  in  the  island, 
although  he  had  hem  educated  in  England. 

Mr.  Graham  takes  the  tourist  round  his  estate.  The  following 
extract  mil  give  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  a  planter  9pead8  the 
morning. 

A  woman  was  then  broiif^  up  ftir  a  misdemeanour  ;  she  had  beaten  a  young  girl  is 

a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  the  quarrel  Wt^s  near  involvinp:  thne  or  four  fnmilie^  in  confusion 
and  contention.  She  was  ordered  to  hold  up  her  coats,  which  she  did,  not  higher  than 
the  middle  of  her  left,  and  the  driver  gave  her  fbriT  cuts  tibat  zatUed  on  her  dothea^ 
and  coold  not,  I  think,  give  her  any  bodily  pain ;  when  the  driver  ceased  by  his 
master's  order,  the  black  lady  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  s'i]>pre?sed  but 
emphatic  tone,  *'  Go  to  h — 11,"  and  walked  off.  I  tliiuk  the  old  geuileuidxi  heard  her 
at  well  as  myself,  but  he  took  no  notice,  allowing,  I  snppoie,  for  her  irritated  fieelingn* 
which  was  no  doubt  hnmane  and  prudent.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  lady  herself 
took  an  opportunity  of  telling  me  that  Massa  was  really  a  good  man,  and  she  knew  slie 
bad  done  wrong  and  deserved  to  he  punished. 

I  was  amusM  at  the  ai^t  of  a  score  of  children  lying  in  trays  beneath  a  sort  of 
harbour  made  of  boughs  ;  tbcy  were  all  naked,  and  looked  like  so  many  tadpoles, 
alternately  sleeping  aud  bawung  till  the  mothers  went  and  buckled  them.  Some  of  the 
men  had  calabashes  of  tugar^jnice  to  recruit  their  apidts.  I  was  much  diverted  with 
the  bead  driter,  whd  walked  about  with  the  wUp  in  one  hand  and.  a  bamboo  ainflT  im 
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llift  other,  in  which  ho  caniod  a  yard  of  mm  or  ^og,  and  as  he  qTiafffd  fmni  time  to 
time,  Ue  elevated  his  bainl>oo  towards  the  heaven  as  if  he  were  a  Sydrophel  star- 

gazin^^ 

After  we  had  returned  to  the  overseer  s  house,  au  old  woman  marched  up  at  the 
head  of  another  detachment,  a  phalanx  of  children,  all  under  seven  years  of  age* 
'J 'hey  were  also  naked,  each  carrying  its  frock  on  its  arm,  and  came  to  sliow  tli^  they 
were  washed  clean,  and  were  free  from  all  disease.  They  were  fidl  of  fun  and  tricks, 
and  their  skin,  bhicV:  ebony,  shone  like  silk.  The  old  gentleman  asked  them  wbac 
they  wvre  to  have  fur  dinner ;  they  replied,  "  cowskin  and  having  put  on  their 
OmalraTgh'froeka,  they  were  helped  in  utde  calabashes,  ontof  a  boiler  bdlt  up  against 
the  piazza.  Their  dinner  \\as  cow  or  ox  hide  (the  hair  of  which  is  first  singed  of!*) 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  with  yams,  cocos,  ochro,  and  other  vegetables ;  a  famous  mera,  of 
which  tlie  little  negroes  made  a  most  hearty  meal.  I  wished  my  poor  neighbours  in  Hamp- 
shire might  always  be  assured  of  such  a  meal  once  a  day  ;  however,  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  reflectum,  that  they  aie  not  aUves ;  I  wish  it  would'coosole  them  for  thdr 
empty  betKes. 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  because  a  negro  is  a  slave 
that  he  has  no  property.  Mr.  Williams  saw  them  purchasinj^  finery 
for  their  Christmas  gambols  with  doubloons,  (above  5/.)  and  their  rights 
hf  courtesy  vte  as  well  understood  by  them^and  aa  stoutly  maintained » 
as  if  they  were  Britons^  whose  houses  are  their  castles^  and  who never^ 
never  shall  be  slaves." 

A  gentleman  at  Mr.  G  raham's  told  me  Ihat  ooe  of  his  negroes  cane  to  daim  compen- 
sation forcuttirc:  of?a  branch  of  a  calabash  tree  in  his  (the  gentleman's)  {^nrden.  'j'he 
negro  mainouned  that  his  own  erandfather  had  planted  the  tree,  and  had  had  a  house 
and  garden  beside  it,  and  he  claimed  the  hmd  as  his  inheritance,  though  -he  had  his 

own  ne{:-ro  groimds  elsewhere  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  gentleman  was  so  amused 
by  Quaco's  pertinacity  and  arfi^ument,  that  ho  boug^ht  the  land  ?ind  frfo,  rii^lit  and  title, 
of  him  for  a  dollar.  I  am  atfraid  there  are  many  titles  ui  i:.ugiaiid  not  better  than  Quaco's, 
though  allowed  the  same  anthenticity. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  which  teU  agunst  the  converted 
negroes ;  many  of  them  are  laughable  enough^  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  are  collected  by  a  willing  hand. 

An  old  patriarchal  negro,  with  a  white  beard  and  head,  came  one  day  to  complain 
of  a  newly  christened  neighbour  refusing  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  a  doubloon,  which  the 
patriarch  had  lent  him,  on  promise  of  repayment,  to  purchase  a  share  of  a  cow.  But 
on  the  present  application,  the  nominal  Christian  had  affected  ignorance  of  the  debt, 
and  surprise  at  the  demand.  lie  said  he  had  lent  the  doubloon  to  Quamina,  but  he 
was  not  Qnamina  now  ;  he  was  a  new  man,  bom  agwn,  and  called  Tinaoty,  and  vttis 
not,  bound  to  pay  the  dead  man,  Quamina's  debt.  I'he  cause  being  brought  before  the 
master,  was  heard,  and  sommed  up  in  the  following  words :— "  Quamina,  otherwise 
Timotliy,  this  may  be  very  fine  logic,  and  you  may  think  it  religion  too,  but,  for  the 
eake  of  moraiity,  Mr.  iiascal,  pay  the  money  or  make  over  the  cow."  Quamina 
finding  there  was  no  appeal,  began  to  grumble  and  swear,  and  even  to  cnrse  the 
preacher's  religion,  since  it  was  no  worth."  The  old  patriarch  said,  that,  "  fbraiflilT 
people  minded  the  puntees,  hung  up  in  the  trees  and  grounds  as  charms  to  keep  oflT 
thieves,  but  since  there  was  so  much  preachy  preachy,  the  lazy  fellows  did  nothing  but 
tiei" 

The  Christmas  festivities  are  celebrated  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
jolHty  by  the  slaves.  Mr  .Williams  has  given  an  account  of  their  boisterous 
merriment.  In  the  midst  of  them  an  incident  occurred  which  diverted 

him,  and  which  is  worth  extracting. 

An  old  grey-headed  man,  who  had  forrr  r  rly  been  appointed  a  wntrhraan  to  guard 
the  negro-grounds,  had  occasioDally  abused  his  trust,  and  robbed  the  grounds  he  was 
honnd  to  protect :  conndering  his  age  and  Tenerable  appearance,  Mr.  Graham  had 
always  endeavoured  to  pacify  those  who  had  been  robbed,  by  compelling  the  thief  to 
make  restitution  from  big  own  f^ounds,  rather  than  flogging  him ;  however,  the  old 
rogue,  having  beeu  detected  in  the  vpty  act  of  some  outrageous  robbery,  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and  had  absented  himself  from  ihe  estato  for  two  yean  pKevious  to 
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tlui  festival,  ia  the  mid«t  of  which  he  made  his  unexpected  appeanmce,  and  came  ta^ 
to  bis  muter  laughing  with  pf>rfect  nonchalenGe.  lU  shook  hands  with  hna  aa  the 

Gtlurs  had  done,  aud  .^aiJ,  "  ho  was  sorry  he  hadbeaa  abadhoy,  bathe  tterer  mnU 

(h>  so  any  more."    So  be  received  a  free  pardon. 

From  tiie  house  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  author  ROts  forth  on  his  travels, 
acconipunipil  by  two  blsick  valets,  with  whom  tho  nttnition  of  his  host 
had  provklv'J  liim.  Tlie  contrnsted  charaeteid  of  these  negroes,  their 
manner!},  eoiivei'>atiuu,  aud  adventures,  thro\y  much  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  their  fellows,  And  as  the  author  baa  managed  to  play  them 
off  with  much  diamatic  humour,  this  forms  a  very  agreeable  part  of 
the  work.   Their  characters  are  thus  drawn: 

A 8 my  iacUnation  as  well  my  business  woidd  lead  me  to  visit  the  capital,  my  host 
T(*ry  kindly  procured  me  two  excellent  horses,  and  provided  me  with  two  negroes  to 
atioud  me,  who  were  to  be  mounted  on  mules  ;  one  to  lead  the  second  horse,  aud  the 
Other  to  taike  charge  of  a  Bompter  mote  loaded  with  my  ba^age.  Poor  Quashie  begged 
again  to  1)0  iny  coiuluctor ;  hut  as  1  Icanu^d  tTiat  he  had  been  ronvicted  of  the  snrae 
<^Mac«  once  before,  liis  reqnest  was  inadmissU^le,  aud  a  stout  little  fellow,  whom  his 
nastor  oaUed  Magnus,  whs  appointed  to  attend  no  as  my  bead  valet. 

I  think  there  was  a  little  roguery  an  the  part  of  the  old  gentkwitt,  la  giving  me  this 
genius  as  my  Cicerone;  for  though  he  did  not  want  saW-y,  as  they  call  it,  he  was  a 
regular  psalm-singer,  a  downright  saint  or  methodist,  who  was  always  talking  of  grace, 
faith,  new  birth,  and  hell  fire.  Hii  real  naine  was  Fompey,  to  which  his  maatiw  had 
added  the  nick-name  of  !\Iu^us,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature,  I  suppose  ;  but 
he  (Pompuy)  told  me  with  great  gravity,  that  he  had  been  christened  Abbesneezer, 
.  for  80  he  pronounced  Ebenezer,  aud  begged  that  I  would  call  him  by  thb  his  Christian 
appellatioa. 

My  other  attendant  -w-ns  an  African,  u  Papaa,  a  true  helirvrr  in  the  faltli  of  Mahomet, 
as  far  as  he  understood  it,  which  might  be  to  some  extent,  as  he  could  read  aud  write 
what  might  be  Arabic  for  ought  I  knew.   He  was  a  sUin,  genteel-looldng  man,  with  a 

jet  hlack  complexion,  and  teeth  as  white  as  Ivory.  lie  rode  his  mule  with  a  superior 
grace,  tiiough  they  are  all  good  cavaliers,  and  conducted  himself  on  ail  occasions  with 
a  very  dignified  air  aud  mrunier.  His  natne  was  Abdallab,  but  according  to  the  phra- 
seolocfy  of  the  negroes,  pronoonced  Dollar;  and  he  had  as  thorough  a  contempt  for  the 
Chnstiau  miracles  and  mysteries  he  had  heard  preached,  and  for  the  foolieh  "  fashions," 
as  he  called  them,  of  his  friend  Sheeza,  as  any  of  the  muftis  of  Constantinople  could 
have  felt  or  expiessedL 

Pompey  nfis  a  Creole,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  roads,  and  tlie 
estatea,  which  we  were  to  pas? ;  a  part  of  to(Hjgraphical  dictionar)-,  from  which  1  could 
derive  all  necessary  iafonuaiion.  Altiiullah  had  been  recommended  for  his  invincible 
hitegTity»  as  a  servant  on  whom  I  might  depend  in  every  emergency  on  the  road,  and 
one  who  wn^^lf!  ^i-e  the  horses  fed  and  nibbed  and  lodked  Up  SOCIIxely  ait  ]light,-.-aB 
indispensible  precaution,  as  I  aftenvards  foirad. 

Hospitnlily  reij^ns  all  over  Jamairn  ;  every  man's  1iou<?r  i^;  yonr 
home.  'I'hfi  traveller,  with  his  blacks,  riiies  np  to  a  bouse  on  an  eiBi-« 
nence,  and  according  to  custom  is  led  by  his  host  to  tlie  sideboard  ;  his 
thii-st  after  riding,  is  allayed  by  a  welcome  draught  of  sangaree.  Still, 
according  to  custom,  he  then  goes  to  hed  in  the  middle  of  the  day>and 
gets  up  to  dinner.  The  host  entertains  his  gnest  with  the  foUowiag 
characteristic  anecdote : 

A  negro-man,  named  Schweppes  or  Swipes,  to  whom  his  comrades  have  added  the 
appellation  of  Saint,  took  it  into  his  head  to  poison  a  preacher  at  ^lontego  Bay.  He 
but  half  killed  the  poor  creature,  who  discovered  the  nature  of  the  poiiion  in  lime  to 
pievent  its  fatal  effects,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  never  recover  his  for- 
mer health.  The  maniac  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  crime,  or  to  escape,  but 
argved  that  the  spirit  moved  him  to  kill  Massa  Farson.  He  affirmed  that  the  preacher 
always  aaad,  he  longed  to  Iqr  down  hie  burden ;  to  quit  tins  mortal  Hfe  ;  to  go  to 
Abralianrs  houom,  to  the  bcMom  of  his  Saviour,  to  glory,"  and  so  forth, — and  he. 
Swipes,  (whose  brain  was  turned  top5y-tnn'y.'^  out  of  good-will  and  love,  wished  to 
help  him  to  liedven  aud  glory,  for  which  he  was  so  anxious.  There  was  so  much  me- 
tiiodia  Ids  raadnew,  that  it  was  resotred  he  should  be  pat  on  hi»  tiiai>  avd'Mveial 
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peraons  mdmating  to  him  that  he  would  probably  be  hanged,  he  bad  wit  enough  to 
nuribe  hi*  ewap*  from  ntil,  and  ma  off  into  tin  wooda,  where  he  concetM  lumielf  for 

some  time  from  t!»e  ODservatlon  of  the  wliites,  although  mauy  of  the  blacks  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat.    At  last,  two  gentlemen,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wild  hogs,  penetrated  unconsciously,  and  by  mere  accident,  to  a  little  open  spot  in  the 
midst  of  die  woods,  whore,  beside  a  small  hut,  with  a  fhfe  still  smoking  in  it,  they 
found  across  or  a  crucifix,  (as  it  here  something  intended  for  an  effigy  on  it,)  and 
caught  there  a  runaway  negro.   They  thought  and  hoped  it  was  Mr.  Swipes  j  but 
here  they  were  deceived  j  the  prisoner  proved  to  he  only  a  disciple  of  the  saint,  and 
being  brought  down  to  the  bay  or  town,  related  many  particulars  of  his  patron's  pro> 
sent  mode  of  life.    It  seems  he  has  often  an  attendance  of  negroes  to  hear  him  preach, 
to  whom  he  haii  the  aii^^urance  to  cummuuicate  the  i»acmment  of  tjie  i.oiu's  Supper  , 
but    lie  con  get  no  wine,  he  distributes  mm  aad  sometimes  porter,  and  roasted  plan- 
tains and  cocos  for  bread.    The  figure  on  the  crncifix  is  meant  for  the  worshipful 
Mr.  W— —  ,  and  is  made  out  of  an  old  black  coat,  witli  a  calabash  tied  to  the  cross  fur 
Ids  hfltid,  en  which  a  nose  and  eyes  are  scratched  willi  chaicool.   He  would  fain  call 
himself  Saint  John,  and  eats  soldiers*  and  crawfish,  which  he  calls  lofaetera,  measttng.* 
T  suppose,  locusts;  and  stolen  molasses  Rorve  him  for  wild  honey;  though  he  might 
hud  au  abuuduQce  of  iLat  in  the  woods,  it  he  thought  lit  to  s«;arch.    He  and  his  ctMB* 
panions  sit  round  the  effigy  of  Saint  Wilforce,  as  they  call  it,  and  sauAe  their  jonka«» 
or  pipes  about  two  inches  long,  until  the  evening  closes  in,  when  they  nn  greeted  with 
the  company  of  their  wires  or  sweetliearts,  and  a  ceremony  similar  to  the  Amerieaa 
love-ieastB  is  p^t^mned  in  the  dark,  or  by  the  dlinlpfr  light  cif  the  dying  embers. 

This  iuiatical  rascal  lias  really  great  power  over  the  miiids  of  the  negroes,  which  is, 
however,  moderated  by  the  efforts  of  an  Obeah  man,  his  declared  rival,  or  he  would 
urge  them  into  the  most  abominable  excesses.  He  converts  their  credulity  to  his  oira. 
profit,  persvmdei  the  women  out  of  dieir  ear-naga  aod  necklaces,  and  the  roea  oat  of 
their  fowls  and  pigs.  He  ha^  even  set  them  to  roh  one  another,  assuring  them  that 
whatever  they  bring  to  him  is  a  sacrifice  to  God.  His  rapacity  almost  equals  that  of 
the  priesthood  of  old,  but  his  Obeah  rival  still  retains  an  influence  over  evco^  his  fol-» 
lowers, — an  influence  under  which  they  were  bom, — and,  by  his  spells,  bis  dianis* 
and  his  fetishes,  guBids  the  property  of  his  less  auerpnaing  and  mote  poneelbl 
neighbours. 

As  the  practice  of  Oheth  is  Hlegal,  and  the  pemmncn  of  Saint  Swipes  in  fuhimi,  tb» 

latter  affects  to  defy  the  wizard,  and  threatens  to  give  lilni  up  to  the  law,  foi^ettiny 
that  he  lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary,  and  may  in  turn  be  called  to  account  for 

poisoning  the  melhodiiit. 

Every  tongue  resounds  with  abuse  of  the  saints,  and  the  dis- 
order and  eoflfuflion  with  which  they  bare  disturbed  the  peaceful 
atate  of  slavery.  Mr.  Williania  here  eicaggerates,  though  we  can  fully 
understand  the  bitter  feelings  which  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  planteri 
when  he  perceives  the  bondaof  duty  and  affection^ which  (whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  are  natural  ciiOTi^h  nmoni^  a  well-treated 
slave  population)  severed  antl  destroyed  by  the  iiiHanimatorv 
addresses  of  mothodist  preachers,  whose  i^nummt  rant,  disgusting 
enough  when  addressed  to  the  lower  orders  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
most  be  doubly  disgu-sling  when  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  uiiin termed 
negroes  who  do  not  comprehend  one  half,  and  totally  misconceive  the 
other  h&lf  of  what  be  says.  The  effect  of  preachy  preachy  upon  a 
we]]-<dl8poBedx  peaceable  kind  of  fellow,  is  well  shown  in  the  person  of 
Sneezer,  whose  conversation  consists  of  the  most  silly  and  the  most  pro* 
faoe  fragments  of  the  discourse  of  the  missionaries  who  may  have  hap- 
pened to  have  put  bhn  in  the  way  of  salvation.  The  Creole  dialect,  which 
strikes  the  Englishman  as  irresistibly  ridiculon^^-savpf;  us  from  stmnc^er 
feelings  on  the  perusal  of  the  bits  and  crumbs  uf  sanctity  scattered  up 
and  down  this  volume,  and  generally  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abbey 
Suee^ier.    The  Abbey  omits  no  opportunity  of  gathering  together 
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Ur.'thren  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  occasiooe  that  occur  in  the 
coarse  of  his  tiavels. ,  Two  of  his  semions  are  Tepoited  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  they  are  well  worth  extracting.  The  first  is  made  at 
the  funenil  of  a  negro  on  an  estate  where  the  travellers  happened  to  he 

visiting. 

I  di«l  Tint  :\tff.r,l  tli*  fan' ral  if  the  Tie^  aboTO  mentioned,  as  I  thoar:r^it  my  pre- 
•eac«  mi^ht  be  uoweicome,  but  my  two  lacqueys  were  of  the  party  ;  and  J^b^nezer,  as 
I  faapected,di<l  not  Iomiio  ezoeDant an  opportunity  of  emtammrin  g  to  edify  iiis  brcthwu, 
md  displaying  his  prc^ass  in  religious  luiovdedge.  He  objected  to  the  faeathcn  oei»* 
mony  of  throwing  a  fowl  into  the  grave,  and  said  that  the  yams  which  thfy  would  have 
buried  with  the  corpse,  had  no  more  business  there  than  a  hoginthe  (jubna'&*  garden. 
The  son-in-law  of  the  deceaaed  described  the  scene  to  ine,  or  rather  the  apeech 
in;ule  l)y  Ebenczer,  on  the  occasion,  which  I  shiJl  endenTour  to  relate  in  his  own 
words.  The  corpse  was  buried  by  moonltglit,  with  the  help  q{  torches,  and  after  the 
ttegio  Itthien ;  but  Ebciioier,  seeing  that  tb«  hnrineat  wu  to  end  there,  bad  called 
out  to  know,  if  they  woold  not '  read  ober  him,  and  if  tliey  were  not  gtnng  to  so&s  Itia 
fsoiil Tlie  ne«To«s,  very  accommodating,  told  him  he  might  read  if  he  would  ;  on 
wiiichhe  look  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  the  wrong  way  upward  (which  did 
aiiieh  rignify,  as  he  does  not  know  his  letters)  and  begnn  as  follows: 

"  Don  helubb'd,  we  gather  together  dis  face  congelation,  because  it  is  horrible 
among  all  men  not  to  take  delight  in  band  for  wantonness,  lust,  and  appetite,  like 
fcrate  mule,  dat  hab  no  ondentandin^.  When  de  man  cut  down  like  guinea  grass,  he 
worship  no  more  any  body,  but  gib  all  him  world'd  good  to  tlie  debbil ;  and  (iara- 
mighty  tell  him  sool  must  come  up  into  heab'n  wliere  notting  but  glorio.  What  de 
use  of  fighting  wid  beast  at  Feesual  Rise  up  all  and  eat  and  drink,  because  we  die 
vesMidny,  no  so  ttMnonoir.  IVho  shew  you  mystery  ?  Who  nebba  deep,  hot  twinkle 
him  yeye  till  de  trumpet  peak?  W\w  baplise  you,  and  gib  you  victory  oWr  ile 
debbil's  flesh  1  Old  Adam,  belubb'd! — he  bury  when  a  child,  and  the  new  man  rise 
up  when  he  old.  Breren,  you  see  dat  dam  rascal  Dollar;— he  no  (Christian,  be  no 
Jew,  no  missionary,  no  Turk,  for  true.  You  see  him  laugh  [AbdaUah  denied  it] — 
when  he  go  to  hell  he  die,  and  nebba  gnn*^l\  him  teeth,  an«l  worms  can't  nyam  him. 
Breren,  all  Christians,  white  and  black  man,  aU  one.  colour — Sambo  and  mulatto 
—  no  awn  bigger  dan  aoodier,  no  wissss,  and  no  fian  fem-^-plett^  o'  grog.— So 
fareren !  GsfSBighty  take  de  dead  man,  and  good  nq;ht !"  * 

Kbenczcr  perceiving  that  his  preachy  was  tolerated  by  the  owner 

of  the  estate,  quickly  seized  another  opportunity  of  displaying  his  gifts. 

As  if  sensible  of  this  indifferencf'  on  the  part  of  our  ho<^*:,  St.  Pompev,  as  Mr. 
Klopstoc'k  called  him,  had  given  out  that  he  would  preach  to  ihe  slaves  at  iht;  negro 
houses  yesterday  meming,  and  I  went  in  consequence,  incbgnito,  and  took  my  post 
in  the  house  of  the  servant  who  had  repeated  to  me  the  Ihneral  OZmti(Ul»  vAsso  I 
copied  down  as  he  delivered  it  the  sermon  as  follows. 

Most  of  the  negroes  (between  two  and  three  hnndred)  assembled  to  bear  him,  and 
nmnged  themselves  on  the  ground  beneath  some  coco-nnt  trees,  in  a  ring,  leaving  ft 
space  for  him  to  move  about,  and  for  a  stool,  on  which  he  first  mounted,  thf^n  -nt 
dbwn  a  little,  then  mounted  a^n,  and  began  to  pray  aheap  of  unintelligible  mattery 
in  the  midst  of  which  beroshed  iiMo  tusaennon  without  text,  and  wSakaoki^ 

"Brar! — You  tink  say  when  you  die,  you  dead  for  true! — No  sucli  ting — nebba 
see  de  day — dat  time  no  mo  you  begin  for  lib — You  tink  say — Deady  come,  trouble 
oorae  nomol-^Hal  man,  tan  filly  bit,  you  no  bin  dead  six  mioutes  before  debbil 
catch  you,  pnft  yon  na  bi&o,  set  twenty  thousand  driba  pon  yon. — Dcm  no  hab  cattis 
whip,  but  dem  poke  you  wid  fire  stick,  tay  you  teet  grind  to  de  root.  Deady  no  come 
no  mo. — You  hungiy  tay  you  gut  twist  to  pieces,— dem  uo  gib  you  plaatain — no  so 
I«kd,  no  mo  hot  like  neH,  bom  hole  in  yon  belly. — You  tongue  roast  wid  fevba,— -den 
no  gib  you  water — nn  nno  drop  Jay — no  so  boiling  brimstone,  nuttinelse  for  drink,  tay 
de  flame  come  trough  you  nose.  You  tink  for  run  away  I — ^nebba  see  dc  day — you  foot 
roast  in  red  hot  bilbo  for  twenty  tousand  year.  De  tear  in  you  yeye  boil  like  a  pot, 
yet  deady  no  come — sleep  no  come,  nebba  for  cool  you  yeye. — Brar,  me  smrry  for  yon. 
— De  sinful  5otil  rro  ebery  one  straight  to  hell — yon  all  sinful,  you  born  so — you  born 
in  sin — You  tiuk  dat  no  you  fault  1  Cha  !  no  you  fader  doit?  Pickninny  mui<t  pay 
him  gider  ddrt*— Yoa  ainst  hab  wif  no  mo — ^No  so,  dem  roast  you  pickninny — Brar, 
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nt  MRy  for  you. — ^Vou  tink  wha  for  Garamiglity  gib  yoa  black  girl?  No  more  for 
rat  trap  for  catch  yoti  Binful  soul.  De  bible  say  &m  painled  puckeiie — dem  dieat 
you  yeycs — dem  ail  rotteu," 

Here  a  vdce  cried  out,  '  Saeeeer,  you  lie — you  good  for  iiatteo,  wibble  wabbTft 
Ubhhy,  .' 

Tbe  fair  sex  were  oneiided  at  his  defamation,  and  a  score  qI  sturdy  damsels* 
nrainging  from  the  ranks,  began  to  eyecute  vengeance  upon  him  for  bis  imperauee. 
They  banded  him  about  round  the  riw^  like  a  banted  slipper,  while  Le  as  vainly 
attempted  to  defend  himself  w  ith  his  hands  as  witli  his  tonrnit  ;  the  louder  ho  bawled, 
tbe  louder  tlie  girls  laughed ;  some  shouted  in  bis  face,  oth<irs  in  bis  ears ;  one  pinched 
bim,  a  second  pulled  tbe  taib  into  wbtcb  bis  woolly  bair  ia  plaited ;  a  tbird  smacked* 
him  behind  ;  a  fourth  twisted  tiiiu  rouiul  by  tlie  shoulders,  while  he  was  still  handed 
round  tbe  ring  like  a  planet  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  as  it  performs  its  revolution  round 
Ae  sun;  or,  to  use  a  more  homely  simile,  like  a  waltzer  executing  a  solo  round  a  ball- 
ixiOBi*  Tbeir  mirtli  or  their  wrath  increased  vkh  his  distress,  and  they  did  not  cease 
tormentincf  him  until  the  breath  seemed  almost  Ottt  of  bis  body,  and  they  bad  nearly 
made  him  as  much  a  martyr  Ui?  u  saint." 

This  sanotity  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  juotluces  a  dreadful  rcac* 
tioa  upon  the  planters,  wlio  are  jdriveii  to  iiiAdeiity  by  the  missiouaries^. 
and  to  republicanum  by  the  measures  of  Oovernment.  The  character 
«f  a  Mr.  Mathews  is  drawii  at  somis  length,  in  whom  both  these  pro- 
cesses seem  to  have  been  effected.  Mr.  WilUams  visits  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  who  joins  bim  in  the  performance  of  part  of  his  tour-— 
so  that  we  have  an  opportdhity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  this  dangerous 
character,  who  is  held  up  as  a  representative  of  a  numerous  class  o£ 
planters. 

JVIr.  Matiiews  would  be  called  a  radical  in  England.  I,  who  aps  no  politician,  m-as 
almost  staggered  by  his  7ebemence  agaiost  die  **  aristocracy,  who  allowed  tbemselToa 

to  be  led  blindfold  into  eveiy  act  of  fe  lly  and  iiijustice,  that  a  set  of  sneaking,  fanatical 
ignoramuses  choose  to  recommend  to  them  ;  not  that  they  are  insensible  to  ambition 
or  power — power,  too,  over  the  ccn^ifiwei  of  their  fellow-creatnres."  According  to 
bim,  Jamaica  is  to  be  wholly  free,  4o  be  emaadpated  firom  the  tyranny  of  England  and 
the  humbug  of  the  Saints.  He  acts  up  to  this  doctrine,  by  having  nothing  in  his  house 
which  is  the  produce  of  England,  except  where  be  cannot  posjsibly  avoid  it.  JUis  soap, 
candles,  oil,  and  all  bis  prorisionB,  are  transatlantic.  He  has  neitber  tea,  porter, 
cider,  v\io6s»  iSsh-sauces,  nor  bams  from  England.  Bis  plate  is  manufactured  from 
dollars,  by  one  of  his  book-keepers,  who  has  been  educated  by  a  goldsmith.  IHg 
ciotiies  are  made  in  the  island,  though  of  British  cloth.  His  furniture  has  been  made 
by  bis  own  carpenters ;  bis  beds  stuffed  with  bis  own  silk  cotton.  His  pen  produces  a 
superabundance  of  maize  and  guinea  corn,  (the  latter  yielding  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,)  nee,  if  required,  and  every  speeies  of  the  bread  kind  in  profusion.  He  has  a 
Jiandsome  carriage  made  on  his  own  premises,  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  tools, 
be  as  IS  independent  of  all  the  wants  which  England  supplies  to  others,  as  if  England 
Tiad  ceased  to  exist.  Ex'en  tlxe  tool?  minht  bo  made  of  the  iron  of  the  country,  of  which 
he  has  had  a.  small  field>piece  cast.  Of  gunpowder  he  wants  little,  but  he  says  that 
tiie  caves  inbabited  by  bats  will  yjdd  abm&ooe  of  saltpetre.  He  sbowed  me  a  maehet, 
or  cutlass,  made  by  one  of  his  own  blacksmiths,  of  a  very  excellent  temi)er,  and  hows 
and  arrows  of  the  most  diabolical  invention  that  can  be  conceived.  No  ship  of  war,  no 
fleet  could  ejicape  destruction,  if  ouce  within  their  range.  The  arrows  are  made  of 
nollow  reeds,  filled  with  some  combustibles  mixed  with  nitre  and  resinous  gums,  and 
tike  fire  on  striking  thp  object  at  vliich  they  are  rlirectcd  by  the  percussion  of  their 
points.  T^tey  can  be  discharged  from  cross-bows,  or  even  guns.  1  he  points  resemble 
tbe-detonating  tubes  inventea  by  Joseph  Manttm  for  bis  fowling-pieces,  witb  a  spike 
at  the  end,  and  a  button  to  prevent  Uiem  penetrating  too  far.  'fhe  button  also  causes 
the  percus-iion  to  take  place,  which  ignites  a  grain  or  two  of  fulminating  powder,  and 
the  arrow  is  lustantly  in  a  bl&ze*  Eet  a. fleet  ouce  come  within  the  reach  of  a  thousand 
•n<A  awows,  ftnd  we  should  soon  have  a  second  battle  of  Lepanto ;  at  least  I  jad|^  so 
irom  die  experiments  I  saw  tried  with  a  couple  of  them. 

This  is  all  very  foolish,  doubtless,  but  such  folly  may  .prove  the 
root  of  much  mischief,  ajnd  rulers  ought  not  to  reckon  upon  all  their 
subject*;  being  wise.    '  ' 
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We  again  meet  with  Mr.  Mathews  and  his  political  tiradea  agaiaat 
missionaries  and  members  of  Parliament,  of  which  there  is  more  than 
enough.  It  is  more  np^rprable  to  find  him  playing  the  part  of  the 
hlind  ffiiiricin  an  excursion  through  tlioDovil's  Race, in  company  with 
his  friend,  who  has  well  described  the  adventure.  For  this  reason, 
and  hccanso  tlic  description  conveys  a  good  idea  of  a  part  of  the 
i^ountry,  we  will  quote  a  fragment  of  the  expeditiou. 

The  tncreued  swell  of  the  «ea  awaked  ue  next  morning  at  mrorise,  and  made  me 
ffcl  9.1  scpicamish,  that  I  begged  to  [;f)  ashore  on  a  projecting  headland,  which  fi>rme<l 
a  iee,  that  we  might  lweak£ut  more  at  our  ease,  'i'he  sea-side  grape  trees  afforded  us 
a  shelter  fnan  the  sim*8  layi :  tbey  were  loaded  widi  friiit»  wmte  and  red,  and  of  & 
wry  pleanut  flavour.  The  wind  continued  to  increas«»,  and  blew  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  making  way  to  T^-indward,  that  is,  toward  Milk 
River  y  and  Mr*  Mathews  propped  that  we  should  walk  as  far  as  Long  Bay,  over  a 
xocky  part  of  ihe  eoaat  called  the  Divil^s  Race»  while  the  negroes  should  take  advan- 
tj^eof  any  hill  in  the  wind,  and  at  any  rate  could  hring;  the  canne  r  i.iulby  sunset. 

We  set  out  with  one  attendant,  all  of  tis  armed  with  iruicht  or  cutlasses,  which  wo 
soon  found  of  essential  service  to  cut  our  passage  through  tJie  withes  that  hasten  to 
occupy  neglected  ])atlii,  aod  had  here  boimd  togetilier  the  bushes  in  every  direction. 
The  regular  footpath  was  soon  lost,  and  we  found  oiir^elvps,  after  much  hackiog  and 
hewing,  entangled  amongst  liens,  and  encompassed  with  Turk  s-heads,  a  formidable 
•pecies  i^enettti^  through  which  it  would  have  been  impoeaible  to  have  fnroceeded  a 
smgle  foot  without  the  use  of  our  weapons.  ISIr.  IMathew.s  and  myself  were  in  some 
measure  protected  by  our  shoes,  but  Blacky's  bare  teet  would  have  been  martyred  by 
the  iuuumerable  thorns  with  which  these  plants  are  defended.  To  escape  the  fatigue 
of  chopping  away  through  this  phalanx,  as  eternal  as  the  eaoed  band  of  the  Thebaaa^ 
we  enaeavoured  to  regtiin  the  sea-side,  where,  indecil,  we  were  relieved  from  these 
impediments,  though  only  to  encounter  others  of  as  serious  a  nature,  for  our  course  now 
lay  over  lioneycoinb  rocks,  whera  oar  progress  was  as  nitch  retarded  as  among  the 
Turk's-heads,  from  the  sharp  points  which  hurt  our  feet,  aud  by  the  fear  of  breaking 
our  legs,  to  say  nothing  of  falling' down  the  precipices  and  breaking  our  necks;  mean- 
Tviiile,  we  could  discepi  the  canoe  far  before  us,  making  tolerable  way  against  wind 
and  cttTrent,  and  had  the  comfimable  aestnance  of  being  utterly  unable  to  rejoia 
except  at  the  appointed  rendczrouis. 

'  '1  hus  scrambling  and  floouderiog  about,  the  wlude  day  was  consumed  in  this  Devil's 
Bace,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  sun  had  set  before  we  amved  at  the  brach  of  Long  Bay^ 

where  the  canoe  already  rode  at  anchor,  outside  of  the  breakers.  As  she  could  not 
pass  through  these  without  great  danger  of  being  overset,  and  as  we  thought  there 
would  be  less  sea,  and  consequently  less  danger  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bay»  we 
made  signs  to  the  negroes  to  row  across  it  to  tbe  eastward,  and  attend  us  under  mo  loo 
of  the  laud.  We  continued  our  walk,  but  the  bay  proved  of  gr  '^.trr  extent  than  wo 
had  reckoned  it,  and  the  night  closed  in  upon  us  when  we  had  yet  nine  or  teu  miles  to 
travel  along  a  ridge  of  sand,  with  the  sea  on  our  right,  and  a  mora«s  on  the  loft.  Tliia 
sandy  ridge  is  intersected  by  five  rivers,  three  of  which  we  crossed  without  mnch  diiB« 
culty,  not  heinj^  obli^^ed  to  wade  deeper  then  two  or  three  feet ;  hut  the  remaining  two 
being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  we  were  und^r  the  necessity  of  swimming.  The  first  of 
these  was  crossed  willi  some  difflculty,  as  we  were  obliged  to  carry  over  our  do^oo, 
tied  into  bundles,  on  our  heads,  and  our  niachets  in  our  mouths,  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
ful of  grass  :  but  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  awaited  us  at  the  last,  which  is  called 
Ailig:ator  River,  from  the  monsters  that  inhabit  it.  As  we  sauntered  along  its  hanks, 
feeliug  for  a  place  tolaonch  ourselves  (for  it  was  too  dark  to  see  very  distinctly,  tho  sky 
being  overcast),  we  heard  the  alligator?' ,  abm^ed  at  our  approach,  plunging  firom  the 
bank  into  the  river ;  one,  two,  three,  flounced  into  the  waves  before  we  adverted  to  the 
cause  of  diis  plunging.  What  was  tiben  to  bo  donet  Wbither  could  we  retreat,  with 
four  rivers  in  our  rear,  and  the  Devil's  Race  beyond  them  and  all  darkness  t  Tbe 
Devil's  Race  is  horrible  b^  day,  what  must  it  not  be  in  a  dark  night?  The  canoe  had 
long  left  us,  and  was  probably  at  Milk  River ;  to  return  or  to  remain  must,  therefore, 
bo  useless.  W  hile'  we  debated  the  matter  with  no  very  agreeable  forebodings,  a 
pw^im  of  ten  million  musquitos  began  an  attack  on  us,  with  such  inveterate  fury,  that 
we  were  ah^ywt  obliged  to  rush  into  the  water  to  escape  them.  Standmg  naked  on  the 
river's  brink,  willi  our  bnndln  tied  tmder  our  cbins,  these  creatures  bad  us  complotolj 
at  tli'  ir  mercy,  and,  as  often  happens  on  human  occasions  under  similar  circumsrancee, 
enteitaiaed  no  idea  of  shewiag  us  any*  Slapping  here,  there,  before,  behind,  tbe 
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ap;ony  became  intolerable  ;  I  flounced  into  the  water,  as  the  aUigators  had  done,  making 
aii  the  noise  and  splashing  I  couJd,  to  alarm  and  deter  tlu^ni,  and  soon  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety,  followed  by  my  companion  and  Cudjoe,  where  we  hastily  put 
on  our  clothes,  and  marched  on  to  a  motutain  w»  had  yet  to  cross. 

Cudjoe  declared  h«  k^v^v  the  path  over  the  mountain,  which  was  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance i  though  being  opposed  against  the  aky  as  a  dark  mass,  it  appeared  scarce  a  bow- 
ahot  from  us ;  hat  we  «Nmd  we  had  a  great  extent  of  suid  to  traverse  before  we 
gained  its  base,  and  when  we  reached  it,  the  patli  could  not  be  found  amid  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  had  overgrown  and  effaced  it.  On  the  left  of  the  hill  was 
a  morass,  which  Cudjoe  recommended  us  to  try,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  make  a  circuit 
to  the  point  ^^  e  desired  to  reacfh ;  but  here  asaiii  we  met  with  impassable  obstacles, 
and  were  totally  fmstrated  in  o-ir  attpm^if.  The  morass  wtis  fall  of  mangrove  trrrs, 
whoee  youQ^  branches  take  root  whenever  they  touch  the  ground,  and  fofm  a  wilderness 
<»f  traps,  wbidi  may  be  avoided  by  day-light,  but  in  ttie  &rk  it  is  impossible  to  see  or 
escape.  The  numberless  ^ttle  arches  thus  formed  Run^  us  down  at  every  other  8tep» 
■sometimes  knee-deep  in  nnid,  sometimes  deeper  ;  »'^d  after  wf  Iiad  almost  exhausted 
our  little  rcmainii^  streagth*  we  became  convinced  we  had  entirely  lost  oar  way,  aud 
Jmew  not  even  how  to  regain  the  beach,  "Hie  only  ftvoar  with  which  Fortune  indulged 
us  was,  that  after  struggling  two  hours  in  this  villainous  swamp,  we  suddenly  emerged 
on  the  sea-shore  when  we  least  expected  it,  begrimed  with  mud  and  reeking  with 
perspiratiQn. 

Another  dance  yet  remained  lo  iis,  which  was,  that  having  regained  the  Ma,  we 

«hmild  now  keep  it,  »nd  wnde  round  tlie  hill,  ■^vhose  perpendicular  sides  prevented  us 
from  climbing  it 4  a  little  wasliing  would  cool  aud  clean  us,  and  though  it  was  stiii 
^kmdy,  yet  the  moon aflmded  light  enough  to  dhectevr  way.  Indeed,  it  soon  enabled 
«js  to  see  the  danger  that  awaited  us  liere  ;  for  we  had  not  proceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  we  found  the  surf  raging  with  such  violence  against  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
that  farther  progress  was  impossible;  we  should  have  had  our  brains  dashed  out  against 
the  rocks,  or  have  been  sv^f  pt  away  by  the  waves,  that  still  retained  the  swell  they  had 
acquired  from  the  north-wind,  and  mounted  as  they  broke  some  feet  above  the  frag- 
ments, that  might  have  been  practicable  in  a  calm.  We  returned  drenched,  and 
nomewhat  bruised,  and  sfanost  in  despair* 

T  sat  down  below. the  hce  of  the  precipice  to  repose,  and  finding  that  I  reclined  on 
iMnne  detached  pieces  which  had  fallen  from  above,  T  thought  they  might  havf>  Ipft  in 
their  descent  an  opeuiug  or  a  iissure,  up  which  it  might  be  possible  to  climb  ;  there 
vere,  in  fact,  several  such  filBuies  or  furrows,  caused  apparenUy  by  the  rains,  which 
occasionally  trickled  over  t^ip  Piirfnrp  of  the  rock,  though  it  tvt.'^  now  dry,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  respite,  Cudjoe  led  the  way  by  jamming  his  knees  and  elbows  in  a  clef 
to  join  the  patfiway,  which,  as  he*  said,  ought  to  be  about  twen^  feet  above  us.  Ho 
succeeded,  and  I  followed  him  ;  but  Mr.  Mathews,  thinking  he  cotild  attain  the  same 
point  more  easily,  had  climbed  a  fallen  tree  which  leaned  against  the  precipice,  that 
lie' might  thence  work  his  way  to  the  summit  we  had  gained.  In  doing  this,  he  got  to 
a  spot  tHienoe  he  could  neither  prooeed  nor  retreat,  and  remained  clinging  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain  like  a  hat  extended  against  a  wall.  His  situation  wras  very  a^^kward 
and  ])eriIous.  I  feared  lest  he  should  lose  his  grasp  and  &11  backwards  doun  tlie 
precipice  ;  but  Cndjoe  slid  down  the  fissure  by  w^ch  we  had  ascended,  and  contrived 
to.jain  a  brokiMl  oar  he  had  picked  up  on  the  beach  into  a  hole  underneath  his  master, 
-on  which  he  mounted,  and  enabled  him  to  descend  by  resting  bis  feet  on  the  negro's 
head,  who  thus  lowered  himself  gradually  to  his  old  staticm,  and  jplaced  has  master  at 
least  in  ssfety  and  hinMlf  also.  The  precipice  was  still  to  be  climbed  by  my  ftiend, 
and  a  very  arduous  task  it  proved  to  be  to  him  and  poor  Cudjoe  ;  though,  when  once 
remounted,  he  soon  found  the  important  path,  along  which  we  travelled  with  recruited 
spirits  and  renovated  hope.  The  maze  was  yet  very  diiBcult  to  thread,  and  we  only 
imade  sure  of  oar  route  by  the  ieniilriUty  of  Cudjoe's  naked  feet,  an  advantage  we  lost 
by  v.'earin'^  shoes.  Tie  was  never  long  at  a  stand  still,  and  rnndnrted  us  at  last  to  an 
open  space  where  there  were  three  neno  houses,  at  one  of  which  we  bought  a  yam, 
and  borrowed  a  pot  to  boil  it  fac  our  wmier  and  supper,  having  eaten  nouung  since 
aeven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Mathews  fell  asleep  while  the  food  was  preparing, ' 
•in  spite  of  a  few  thousand  musquitos,  to  whose  hungry  attacks  he  was  quite  indifferent, 
,aa  they  could  now  only  make  war  on  iiis  bronzed  face.  They  settled  by  dozens  on  his 
lips,  (as  the  bees  are  said  to  have  done  on  Plato's,)  not  to  collect  honey  I  should  fear. 
•Cudjoe  snored  by  his  master's  side,  (slr  op,  like  death,  makes  all  persons  equal,  and 
.levels  all  distinctions,)  while  I  sat  by  the  hre,  dried  my  ragged  clothes,  and  brushed 
the  musquitos,  sometiiiwi  from  my  own  face,  sometimes  from  my  firiend'a.  The  night 
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was  laf  tpent,  and  daylight  found  us  as  l>ave  described,  except  that  I  was  detected 
in  thft  wet  of  sketching  my  companion  and  his  valet  In  this  paradne  of  caricaCnre.  Mr, 

Mather's  jumpfd  up  and  hastened  to  fhe  sfn-n^''-.  v  h?re  we  descried  the  canoe  at 
anchor  about  sixty  yards  beyond  the  breakers,  which  prevented  her  nearer  approach, 
aiul  put  us  to  the  nccea^ity  of  tying  tlie  bundles  once  more  under  our  cluos,  as  a 
preparative  to  our  moniing  baih.  We  reached  the  canoe,  ^Tapped  oundves  up  in 
blankets,  ini  1  f <  11  into  a  sweet  refreshing  sleep  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  wp  dr -ssed 
and  breakfasted,  and  then  steered  for  the  nioath  of  Milk  River,  and  the  caravansera 
on  its  banks. 

As  luiglit  be  expected,  fatigue  and  exposure  of  this  nature  superin- 
duce the  fever  of  the  cUmate.  Mr.  WilHams  falls  ill,  and  is  nmetl 
by  a  pretty  brown  girl,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Diana.  About 

the  said  Diana  much  unintelligible  romance  is  to  be  found  thronghoat 
the  voluine,  and  which,  with  much  more  not  so  good  but  equally  tnie» 

we  i^liall  fiitiroly  iio^lcct.  After  recovering  from  his  fever,  the  author 
ntjain  sets  out  on  his  travels  with  his  sable  attendants.  In  tlie  ronrse 
of  tlie  journey  we  arc  once  more  entertained  with  the  piety  ol  Abby- 
sneezer,  and  the  apathy  of  Dollar. 

The  muleij,  m  I  observed,  were  cantaacrous.  Abdallah  had  talien  into  conversatioa 
tviOi  Abby  Sneezer,  about  the  aablo  nymph  who  bad  enchanted  him  into  Hie  wooden 
Bastile  at  Percival  estate  :  more  than  ouce  his  interrogatories  had  been  answered  trith 
'  Cha !  you  know  nuttiog," — but  as  the  dialogue  was  diverting,  and  as  I  am  rather 
more  convenMoiC  with  the  Creole  dialect,  though  yet  hut  a  tyro,  I  wiD  endenvonr  te 
relate  it  in  the  form  of  a  dmnatic  scene.    Dollar  begine. 

Dol.  Sneezer,  what  dat  aunting  you  hah  day,  tick  oat  yoor  hraedien  beinnd  t 

Ehen,  Hi  I  da  for  me  bible  book. 

Dot,  Wha  for  you  cany  Ma  da  ? 

Eben,  "NT  issa  Mi^sioatiy  lay  him  good  for  kill  obea* 

Dot.  liim  gib  you  ] 

Eben.  No — yes — him  gib  him  for  tree  dollar  and  a  pig — ^no  mo. 

Dol.  Tree  dolkr!  dam  him  conscience — ^Maesa  no  tell  yon  him  ga>  to  hhnferwrtV 

ting — but,  Sneezer,  you  can't  read. 
£6efu  No — but  me  get  some  somebody  dat  can  read,  to  preach  me  de  red  part. 
Dol.  Red  part  t  wba  you  mean  by  red  part  Y 

Eben.  Massa  Misssionary  mark  de  best  place  for  fead  wid  ieA.  anvtnig,  and  teil  aia 

when  can  'member  dera  part  good,  he  will  mark  tOOm 
DuL  What  dtai  pait  uay  1 

lliis  was  drawing  the  plug  of  Sneezers  religious  lore — a  torrent  of  mntifaUed  quo* 
tations  from  the  Old  Testament  came  bundled  out  in  confusion,  like  rocks  hurried  aldng 
by  au  avalanche,  that  mingles  aitd  mars  and  overwhelms  all  into  chaoe.  At  last  he 
•topped  with  the  wwd  Fatth-o'*  Fait— you  know  What  Mt  V 

bol.  Please  tdl  me,  AbbyHweaor. 

Ehen.  Fait  move  mountains. 

Doi.  Hi !  move  dat  hill  den — ^for  my  mule  and  de  sumpter-mule  wont  go  up  him. 
£ftm.  Cbo !  you  no  hab  iait,  nor  fxaee*  nor  light ;  you  no  'leeted,  nor  baptiisd— * 

you  know  nutting  'bout  lamb — you  b'a'phcme — you  wicked  somebotly- 

Dol.  How  me  wicked  ?~me  no  tief — ^me  no  lie — me  no  kill  somebody. 

Eben.  You  no  wicked!  you  no  hab  two  wifie — ^you  never  pray  for  Ponchy  Filer— 
where  for  you  bible  1 — wha  you  day  give  to  de  black  parson, — de  black  coat  parson, 
to  sabe  for  you  soul  from  damnation  ]  (de  debbil  in  the  mule  !)  DoHnr,  yon  wicked  for 
true  i  but  (patience  guide  me,  wha  for  de  mule  kick  1)  bat  you  no  bad  man-^nm  to 
grace,  [the  mule  killed  again  at  evexy  pause]  and--4b— <de  bible— (cot  da  nndetl^ 
bin  promise  you  dat  Garamighty  (d — m  de  mule  !)  take  care  of  de  good  (debbil ! — me 
bet  vou  fippancc  me  m;ike  you  <^o)  de         mm,  dnt  no  bird  shall  fall  to  de — water  I 

litre  the  mule  kicks  Sneezer  over  his  head  into  a  river,  and  lies  down  to  roll. 

Sneezer,  being  very  expert,  kept  clear  of  the  roekain  faif  kanbr,  and  itoee  oat  of  the 
river  like  another  Proteus,  a  little  changed  in  anpenrance,  but  the  sntrte  iiuHvidtia!, 
inviting  Abdaiiah,  who  was  half  choked  with  iaughmg,  to  come  into  the  water  and  be 
baptiied.  The  brale  ande,  aa  ha  caDad  him,  rolled  wer  my  great  eoat  aid  a  mnb 
umbrella,  which  Sneezer  «Mlied  for  WOb,  and  he  was  o]>%ed  to  ride  fot  an  •hdn  itkv* 
waxda,  with  both  spread  open,  the  coctmoimtad  on  the  matanlU  to  dry. 
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We  need  not  accompany  the  Tourist  farther  on  his  travels  ;  cnou^'^li 
has  b€en  ^iven  to  ishow  his  quality,  and  tliu  hourglass  by  which  we 
measure  the  due  length  of  article  hab  be^n  for  some  time  run  out. 
The  book  is  an  agreeable  book,  and  oiii'  iirticle  is  likewise,  we  doubt 
not,  on  agreeable  aiticle ;  it  should  be,  for  it  contains  the  ehefe- 
dWvre  of  Creole  eloquence,  besides  other  good  things.  The  two- 
sermons  which  we  quote,  it  would  give  us  noVmall  pleasure  to  heiE^p 
duly  delivered  by  Mathews.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Wiiiiams  has 
rather  shown  thnt  he  is  able  to  make  a  good  book  than  completely 
succeeded,  It  was  a  sad  mistake  to  mix  up  fiction  with  fact,  when 
treating  of  a  country  about  winch  so  much  fakehood  had  already  been 
published.  This  same  admix  lure  of  the  storj-book  with  his  own 
experience,  likewise  exceedingly  diminishes  the  force  of  luucl^  that 
would  otherwise  ^my  conviction  along  with  it  Were  it  necessary  tp 
produce  an  example,  we  may  observe  that  we  should  have  thrown^'  Cato 
and  Plato*'  into  the  fire;  and  a  greater  piece  of  fudge  than  the  ]risb« 
mau's  history  was  never  furbished  up  iu  Grub  Street.  These  faults 
are  slight  on  the  whole,  and  yet  we  cannot  help  dwelling  upon  them, 
for  they  cause  us  to  leave  the  work  with  an  unsatisfactory  feeling; 
tliey  give  to  it  an  air  of  doubt  and  mystery,  a^d  smack  of  jobbing 
and  book-roakipg. 

The  Tour  in  Jamaica  is  published  by  our  publishers,  and  we  have 
with  fOtM  e|[ception  praised  it  unres^n'cdly ;  but  let  no  upfair  com- 
parisons thence  be  drawn.  We  have  boasted  cf  our  independence, 
and  all  who  look  into  this  Tour  will  see^that  the  swne  sens^  of  justice 
which  guides  our  decision  in  other  cases,  reigtis  ill  this*  Tiie  fask  of 
dispensing  jiiist  criticism  is  an  unthanliiul  ofijce ;  we  are  sure  to  offend 
some  one;  they  whose  good  we  seek  are  slow  eyiong^h  in  the  expression 
of  their  [jratitude — nevertheless,  we  shall  persevere,  and  set  tlie  evani- 
ple  of  one  ])eriodical  at  least  which  is  above  the  control  of  any  sinister 
interest  whatever,  which  will  not  stoop  either  to  avert  the  apger  of 
the  sensitive  and  disappointed,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  the  powerful 
^d  II  n just. 


CALAMITIES  OP  IRISH  LAW  StUDENTS. 

TuE  author  of  the  vei*y  able  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Uar,  whicii  Lave 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  New  Monilily  Magazine ^  has 
feelingly  deplored,  and  with  a  too  faithful  pencil  pourtrayed,  the 

thousand  ills"  hy  F^ch  an  utter  barrister"  is  assailed  from  th^ 
day  of  his  call  in  this  •*  nether  sphere,"  to  the  day  of  his  peremptory 
summons  to  another  and» let  us ho^,  a.**'  better  world ;  but  in  none  of 
the  many  papers  that  he  has  given  to  the  public,  has  he  in  any  dsgrea 
dwelt  on  the  maiufold  difficulties  that  intervene  he t ween  an  entry  on 
the  Temple  books,  and  that  day  of  call  which  in  many  ir.slaiic"^ 
never,  ala? !  to  come.  Be  it  my  task  then  {"  quoque  ipso  iniscrruna- 
vidi  ei  quorum  pas  magna  fui")  to  imfold  to  the  reader  the  difii- 
cultics,  the  dansrers,  the  distresses,  pecuuiury  as  well  as  mental, 
which  the  IrisU  stu,dciit  fre4ueuitly  undergoes,  but  more  frequently 
finks  Htk^i  in  journeying  to  a  profession,  in  vbichj  if  he  he  sue- 
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eeflsful,  the  splendours  of  wealth,  the  fascinations  of  society,  tlie  pomp 
and  poftsession  of  powor  nro  within  hb  grasp — but  in  wfiich,  if  he  htr 
doomed  to  fail,  nought  remains  to  him,  to  ii<;e  llie  words  of  Lord 
Mansfipld,  hut  "th«»  echo  of  folly  and  shadtnx  oi  lenown.**  But  be- 
fore I  cater  on  a  task,  which  I  nndertake  w  ith  mhtgled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  it  mtHI  be  perhaps  necessary  for  the  iofbrmation  of 
those  unoannected  with  the  profession,  that  I  shonTd  proceed  into  n 
little  detail. 

The  average  nnmhor  of  students  on  the  hooks  of  the  King's  faagf 
Dublin,  (an  institution  similar  to  the  ians  of  court  here,)  may  be  esti-^ 
mated  at  about  fifty.  The  ages  of  these  gentlemen  vnry  from  scvcn-^ 
teen  to  t\ve!!ty-five ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  thnt  the  great  ma- 
jority arc  under  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  as  it  is  the  almost  invariable 
usage  to  attend  the  two  last  years  of  the  college  course,  and  to  serve 
nine  terms  at  the  King's  Inns  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  while 
the  aTeragc  rate  of  entry  may  he  computed  at  fifty,  the  annual  caU» 
to  the  bar  in' Ireland  amount  only  to  about  twenty. 

The  causes  of  this  disproportion  result  from  calamities  which  it  ir 
tlie  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain. 

'The  profession  of  the  bar  in  Ireland  has  always  been  popular:  and 
now  that  the  church  is  impenetrable  to  aught  except  family  descent, 
or  i,neat  parliamentary  influence,  tlic  possession  of  a  wijj  and  gown  is 
as  much  coveted  by  senior  and  under-giadnates  as  thoii^'^h  it  added  to 
personal  beauty,  or  were  deemed  a  certain  provocative  t(»  popular  elo- 
quence. A  barrister  in  Ireland  is  ^  hedged  in"  by  adventitious  rank. 
He  is,  if  he  be  at  all  eminent,  the  centre  of  a  circle,  around  which  a 
tribe  of  admirers  rcTolye.  In  him,  and  In  him  alone,  the  teterie  of 
his  particular  street  or  square  "  live,  move,  and  haTe  their  being." 
On  the  circuit,  the  M.  P.s  of  tlie.  county,  the  **  e9tra$  of  a 
lord,"  as  well  as  the  resident  gentry,  combine  to  lay  an  embargo  on" 
the  counsellor's  conversation,  and  transfer  him  from  day  to  day  to 
each  other's  table,  to  the  infinite  mortificallon  of  client,  and  solicitor, 
and  the  junior  counsel  in  the  cause  in  which  he  may  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

Is  it  then  strange,  that  one  so  coveted  and  clung  to— the  pearl 
of  sense  in  all  family  quarrels — the  breafli  of  eloquence  in  court— the 
hilarious  two-bottle  man  at  the  dinner  table  }--4s  it  strange,  I  say, 

that  his  career  should  be  looked  on  as  meteor-like  by  the  8chool*boy 
who  has  given  promise  of  obtaining  first  place  at  a  college  entrance; 

or  by  the  more  advanced,  though  just  as  silly  junior  sopbister,  whose 

discniirsp  is  redolent  of  premises  and  conrltisions,  and  who  bursts  tO 

be  seosibie  and  syllogistic,  like  the  counsellor  who  is 

In  l<mc  a  great  adtic, 
PkoiiNindly  lUlled  in  tailjtic. 

or  is  it  matter  of  marvel  that  fhe  young  mind  should  aspire  to  track 
a  path  strewed  with   all  manner  of  gold  and  precious  stones?" 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  school-boy  myself,  the  mania  for  the 
bar  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  grave  sizar  of  forty,  who,  although 

stored  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek,  had  no  one 
requisite  for  the  profession;  anrl  in  my  subsequent  course  through  the 
University,  eating  my  terms  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  in  London,  have 
I  met  \ilth  dull,  plodding,  self-sati^tied  men,  generally  pact  thirty^aud 
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often  forty,  fired  with  a  zeal  for  the  administration  of  ji^stice,  and 
proving  their  fitness  for  the  wiwback,  by  disgorglug  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  Greek>  and  swallowing  a  still  more  indigestible  posset  of 
veal  and  ham  pye,  stewed  mackarel,  and  toasted  cheese — and  marry! 
what  was  the  inducement?  Why  to  become  the  Plunket  or  O'Connel 
of  some  future  day. 

But  to  return.    Of  the  fifty  students  on  the  books  of  the  inns  of 
court  iu  Ireland,  the  one-half  may  have  property  quite  exclusive  of 
their  profession  ;  perhaps  the  estate  of  seven  or  eis^ht  of  the  richest 
may  be  edtimated  at  from  1000/.  to  3000/.  per  aunuui^  wiiile  the 
income  of  the  remaining  seventeen  may  be  variously  staled  at  firom 
1001.  to  800/.  per  year*  The  former  class  of  persons  are  called  to  the 
,bar  in  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  any  view  to  practice. 
Some  acquaintance  with  the  profession  being  deemed  requisite  in  order 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  and  justices  of  tlic  peace. 
.The  second  class  have  gt»nerally  other  object^^  in  view.    If  they  be  of 
the  true " ascendancy"  caste,  they  look  according  f  o  l  lie  various  degrees 
of  interest  they  can  bring  into  recjuisil ion,  tobt  ajijiointed  in  due  time 
assistant-barrister,  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  oi  enquiry,  or  if  they 
.have  a  share  of  talent,  to  King's  counsel,  serjeantries,  and  justices — but 
.if  they  be  of  no -particular  party^  or  independent  men  who  think  for 
,  themselves,  or  Roman  Catholics,  they  generally  either  pursue  the  pro- 
fession sedulously  for  some  years,  and  then  fall  into  business,' or  feeling 
that "  sickness  of  the  heart  which  ariseth  from  hope  deferred,"  retire 
in  disgust.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  among  this  second 
class  I  rould  enumerate  several  who  have  attained- the  first  rank  in 
•  their  protession. 

The  third  class  is  that  of  which  I  meant  more  immediately  to  speak, 
but  of  which,  in  the  true  Hibernian  style,  I  have  been  hitherto  silent. 

There  remain  twenty-five  undisposed  of,  and  of  these,  with  the 
exception  of  four  or  five  who  are  supported  by  their  parents  while  in 
Lonaon,  and  after  their  call  to  the  bar — the  majority  are  thrown  on 
the  world  to  shift  for  themselves^  to  sink  or  swim  as  fateor  fortune 
may  determine. 

Being  one  of  this  class  myself,  although  born  of  respectahh^  and  rather 
wealthy  parents,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  personally  exj)eriencing 
what  I  would  fain  describe,  and  am  therefore  within  the  rule  of  the 
',poet,  which  holds  good  in  law  as  well  as  love— 

Those  best  caa  paiat  them  who  has  felt  them  most. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  one  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  arguments,  and 
two  or  three  well-authenticated  cases  of  misery  will  go  farther  to  enlist 
the  pity  of  the  reader,  than  the  most  artful  and  elaborated  description. 
When  Sterne  wished  to  depict  tlie  horrors  of  slavery,  Iw  chose  but  a 
single  victim,  but  the  picture  was  true  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  ])roini- 
nent  features  will  be  recognised  so  long  as  the  liuman  soul  shall  tliirst 
after  the  blessing  which  was  denied  to  the  dungeon-victim. 

To  many  persons  now  at  the  Irish  Bar  the  following  detail  is  well 
known^  but  to  the  majority  of  readers  it  will  wear  the  appearance  of 
novelty  and  the  grace  of  fiction.  For  mine-  own  part,  however,  I  caa 
attest  its  truth.' 


C  was  my  school -fellow,  atid  the  companion  of  my  earliest  year*. 

Onr  habits  and  feelings  were  the  same.  He  was  of  a  romantic  and 
melancholy  cast  of  mind,  and  while  mir  play-mater^  were  parstiing  the 
mad  gambol  of  the  hour,  I  well  remember  that  poor  C.  and  myself 
were  wonl  to  i&i  among  the  trees,  and  read  aloud  atteniately^  hotia  6t 
fiction  and  romance,  I  conlras  I  was  interested  maCh  by  ibis  line  of 
study,  but  on  the  too  sensitlte  sonl  of  C.  it  made  an  inipressioii  which 
neither  years  nor  misfortnnes  conld  efface.  It  gave  a  tinge  and  coloiir 
to  his  future  life,  and  even  while  at  school  was  productive  of  a  thousand 
little  misfortunes.  But  these  His  were  di«;reirarded  at  the  time,  for 
C.  expected  to  inherit  a  handsome  fortune,  in  due  time  my  fncnd 
was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin:  but  instead  of  pursuing  the 
ordinary  routine  of  collenrt*  business,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  muses 
and  to  the  study  of  oratory. 

I  well  reniember  bis  dihiM  at  tbfe  historical  society.  It  waa  the 
most  Sficcessful  in  my  day.  The  echo  of  his  first  speeeh  resotmded  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Alma  j^<7^er,and  reached  the  ears  of  his  father^  who 
resided  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  It  was  forthwith  determined 
by  the  family  that  C.  should  be  entered  of  the  Kin^^'s  Inns,  although 
his  own  passion  was  for  fi  military  life.  For  two  y^ars  I  was  his  com* 
paniou  at  dinner,  in  the  hall  of  the  King's  Inns,*  where  he  was  consi- 
nered  as  the  life  and  soul  of  our  party.  Immediately  after  C/s 
admission  to  the  society,  his  father,  who  was  extensively  engaged  in 
trade,  died — it  was  said,  of  a  brokeii  heart.  He  had  been  robbed  to  an 
inrmenee  extent  by  a  confidential  clerlr.  In  whose  integrity  he  nlaoed 
the  most  implicit  Confidence.  The  family  prospects  of  my  friend  were 
changed,  and  <*  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,''  were  substituted  for 
success  and  sunshine.  After  liaving  generously  devoted  what  remained 
of  hif?  patrimony  to  the  service  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  C.  flung 
him.self  into  the  great  current  of  huuKin  existence,  and  journied  up  to 
London.  For  a  while,  like  most  young  men,  he  devoted  himself  to 
pleasure,  and  to  the  seeing  of  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  but  experience 
convinced  him,  as  his  purse  collapsed,  of  the  truth  of  the  language  of 
8t.  Paul,  and  gave  to  the  words  a  practical  Terification,  which  was  as 
ilnpleasing  as  it  was  real : — ^'  If  you  do  not  work  neither  shall  yon  eat," 
says  the  apostle,  and  I  am  nothing  if  not  scriptaral,  (said  he,)  as  Ito 
unfolded  the  complicated  lieauties  of  his  last  five  poond  nOte.  Whit 
was  to  be  done  when  this  was  spent  ?  From  whence  was  the  source  df 
subsistence  to  flow?  From  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  and  the  sweat 
of  his  own  brow.  The  Daily  Press  stretched  forth  its  hundred  temp- 
tations, and  enmeshed  C.  within  the  folds  of  the  "broad  sheet."  My 
friend  became  a  re|>orter,  and  mortgaged  his  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
'deathless  fame  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  follow  in  the  walce  of 
bis  exertions. '  How  often  have  I  heard  him  say — Why  sh^n  I  not  be  as 
Successful  as  Mackintosh,  as  Courtenay,  as  CampbeU,  as  Spanlde,  sii 
Wallace  1 1  or  #hy  should  t  despise  tlie  labours  in  ^duch  Johnson  and  ' 


•  A  newly  err  etc  (1  and  handwme  haiWing-,  situatpilm  H6iui6ttat'>6tiaet,  Dal)iill>  SImI 
nmilar  in  object  to  the  Tcnaple,  Lincoln's  and  Gray  a  inns. 

t  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.  of  the  Irish  bar,  a  mni  of  the  ftemest  intenity,  of  tbo 
profoundest  legal  aud  litomry,  Tinitfd  to  the  puxiMt  tOSte*  Why  htS  Mr.  WaUsOO 
been  neglected  by  tbc  author  of  the  Irish  Bar  I 
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Sheridan  have  been  engaged  ?  But  alas  !  it  is  with  the  Press  as  with 
the  Stage.  We  only  hear  of  the  successful.  There  is  much  talk  of 
the  Kembles  and  Keans,  of  the  Sheridans  and  Mackintoshes^  but  there 
is  no  sym()athy  extended  to,  not  a  tear  is  shed  for^  the  humble  son  of. 
genius,  who  It "  born  to  bloom  onsceii/'  and  perish  aaiidst  the  horrors 
of  pemiry  and  the  complicated  agonies  of  disease. 

C  soon  became  disgusted  irlth  the  gallery  of  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
His  fragile  frame  bat  ill  accorded  with  the  late  hours  and  onerous 
duties  of  his  station,  and  after  nearly  two  years'  probation,  hetnade 
room  for  another  aspirant,  wh(»sp  ni'iTid  was  of  a  ditYerent  mouldy  and 
who  has  since  been  numbered  amidst  the  elect  of  the  Law. 

Leisure  not  more  than  inclination  revived  tlie  master,  although  sui)- 

daed,  passion  ol  my  tricnd's  raiud.  His  love  of  poetry  returned  afresh, 

and  he  retouched  a  tragedy,  the  produce  of  his  early  years,  and  altered 

the  plot  in  order  to  its  snccessful  representation.  It  was  presented 

and  accepted  at  one  of  the  great  theatres^but  the  prominent  actor,  in 

one  of  those  unaccountably  capridons  moods  which  resemble  an  April 

day,  all  sunshine  now,  all  storm  anon — refused  to  be  the  hero  of  the 

piece  to  which  he  hnA  but  "  one  little  month  before  pledged  his  plighted 

troth."    This  disaster  visibly  affected  C.'s  spirits,  and  he  afi^ain 

forced  to  seek  employment  on  the  Press.    But  the  session  was  drawing 

to  a  close,  and  the  gallery  door  was  hermetically  sealed  unless  to  those 

who  had  entered  it  on  the  iirst  day  of  the  session.    Long  previously  to 

this  C.  had  formed  an  impure*  connexion^  of  which  the  fruit  resembled 

those  sea^apples  that  we  read  of  in  eastern  history-^ 

—— that  meet  tlie  eye 
Yet  turn  to  ashes  on  the  hps. 

And  now  that  the  hour  of  sunshine  was  over,  he  was  abandoned  for  a 

**  prosperous  trade-wind." — This,  adtled  to  his  other  miseries,  was  too 

much  to  bear. — He  took  to  his  bed;  but  without  money,  withont 

friends — it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  him  to  a  hospital ! 

I  saw  him  there  just  before  his  death.  His  frame  was  attenuated, 
and  presented  to  tlie  mibd's  eye"  the  idea  of  a  humaa  skeleton 
covered  with  a  thin  and  lllmy  paichment.  His  eye  glared  wildly, 
,attdnow  and  again  a  hectic  flush  rose  on  his  cheek,  but  to  die  away 
again !  He  was  voluble,  and  talked  like  one  full  of  vrine.  He  saw  a 
mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ;  and  muttered — *  The  bar — 
a  street-sweeper— a  judge — a  pickpocket."  There  was  n  siiilor  in 
the  same  ward,  who  was  at  his  last  gasp,  l)ut  who  with  unnatural 
Btrength,  caught  the  infection,  and  roared  forth  "  D — n  the  big  Wij^s; 
women  and  wine  for  me !"  And  roaring  thus  all  night,  the  nurses 
told  me  he  died  next  momiog. 

His  mind  win  more  aftctod  than  Ids  body,  and  his  limbs  ceased 
to  pain»  bat  C.  was  nimibered  before  him,  for  acTcr  spoke  during 
this  scene,  or  afterwards.  His  eye  that  glanced  belbre,  was  still  yet 
Mem.  He  motioned  me  to  give  him  pencil  and  paper,  and,  with  a 
firm  hand,  he  wrote^ — *'  Tell  my  friends  at  Trinity  to  be  warned  by 
my  fate,  and  to  give  up  the  bar,  unless  they  have  a  certain  support 
before  and  after  their  call."  T  obeyed  my  friend's  iii junction,  aimI 
am  willing  to  believe  I  have  preserved  many  from  a  like  fate. 
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Mr.  Mathews  never  before  so  decidedly  proved  himeelf  a  jnan  of 
genius  as  he  doee  three  nights  a  week  during  the  present  season.  We 
have  repeatedly  heard  this  actor's  best  thinge  attribnted  to  persons 
behind  the  srones,  who  were  said  to  be  the  real  springs  of  the  wit  and 

fun  which  kept  the  theatre  in  a  ro^r.     Mr.  ^^nfhpn's  this  year  has 
ai>parpntly  determined  prnctically  to  refute  such  t  aluuinies,  for  he  lias 
started  a  performance  \\  hicli  cannot  he  attrii)uted  to  any  nian  of  wit 
whatever.    They  cannot  lay  claim  to  his  coat,  his  pantaloons,  his  hat, 
his  lisp,  his  queer  looks,  and  his  ever-changing  form — and  there  is 
nothing  else :  on  this  stock  alone,  or  with  slight  aecidental  additions, 
he  has  this  year  established  hunself  At  Home,  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
and  company.   Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  slender  stock ;  for 
add  a  few  dashes  of  character,  a  few  common  and  reiterated  phrases, 
a  bustling  gait,  and  a  few  imitations,  and  you  have  plentiful  foo<l  for 
laughter  for  as  many  hours  as  you  can  keep  from  yawning".    The  rc- 
presentation  for  this  year  has  less  buoyancy  and  less  originality,  and 
though  we  arc  S]io;ikiiiij  of  a  laughin>(  matter,  we  may  say  that  there  is 
more  gravity  in  it  than  the  former  ones,  to  every  one  of  which  it  is  ou 
the  whole,  and  in  every  particular  instance,  decidedly  inferior.  How* 
ever,  it  is  amusing  enough :  good  scenes  perpetually  suceeedone  another 
until  you  are  tiied  to  death,  and  tlie  best  thing  in  the  world  would 
feel  as  flat  ns  a  flounder ; — but  yet  there  is  nothing  to  bring  away ; 
nothing  to  tell ;  nothing  to  dwell  upon  and  chuckle  over  three  months 
after,  a<»  we  well  remeniher  to  have  been  the  case  in  nil  tlio  previous 
productions  of  this  admirable  artist ; — no  Tate  Wilkinsons  ;  no  Iter- 
manico- American  judges ;  no  Uncle  Bens  ;  no  Jonathan  Doulukii:- : 
no  twenty  other  characters  that  almost  take  their  place  in  the  memory 
.with  the  creations  of  SmoUet  or  Walter  Scott. 
.  Some  of  the  failure  of  the  present   At  Home,"  is  doobtlese  to  be 
attributed  to  the  frame-work,  which  is  decidedly  undramatie.   It  is 
in  fact  a  description  of  a  series  of  visits,  with  a  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ters Mr.  Mathews  meets  with  in  the  coume  of  ti»em.   It  is  evident 
that  the  sketches  of  each,  where  there  are  so  many,  most  he  especially 
slight ;  and  the  actor  or  writer,  in  order  to  make  up  for  his  want  of 
time  and  opportunity  to  develope  them  properly,  is  compelled  to  liave 
recourse  to  great  exaggeration — asre^ravation  we  should  have  said— of 
their  peculiarities.  Thus,  in  tiie  peisuuation  of  one  Giblets,  an  ignorant 
and  self-complacent  cit,an  electioneering  speech  is  put  into  his  moutb, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  continued  series  of  Malapropisms,  to  the  out- 
rage of  all  nature  and  probability.   The  best  things  in  the  piece  are 
the  nervous  invalids  at  the  commencement,  the  imitations  of  Opera 
.singing,  the  personation  and  conversation  of  ArRhomboid,  a  Scotch 
professor,  which  is  admirable  ;  but  inferior  to  the  jealous  apothecary 
in  the  Monopoly logue,  decidedly  the  moi^t  original  and  best  acted  jmrt 
of  the  whole.    The  songs  are  execrably  bad,  as  far  as  they  arc  siii^- 
ing  ;  the  talk-part,  or  patter,  as  we  have  heard  it  called,  is  no  pact 
of  the  iioug,  and  ranks  with  the  body  of  the  eutertaiumcnL   The  blot 
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of  the  whole  is  the  Yorkf5hirc  gamester,  a  part  whic]»  wc  should  guess 
is  a  great  fuvoiirite  with  the  actor.  It  is  unnatural,  unreal,  aud  ex- 
travagant iu  tlie  extreme ;  and  in  those  poiuts  where  it  may  he  said  to 
be  truey  speaking  artistically,  it  is  otdy  painful.  The  madness  at  the 
termination  of  this  odious  parenthesis  in  a  gay  and  exhilirating  repre-r 
mentation,  would  be  a  Tedeeming  point,  if  such  exhibitioiis  vere 
tolerable  at  all.  It  is  well  acted.  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  deluded  into 
this  onfortunate  part  by  the  success  of  Mallet,  in  his  Trip  to'Anieric^; 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  that  very  clever  sketch  at  his 
leisure,  he  will  perceive  a  dash  of  the  ridiculous  runs  throuj(hout  that 
incident,  which  saves  the  pathetic  from  taking  too  painful  a  hold  upon 
the  heart.  You  laugh  while  you  cry.  It  is  a  secret  worth  knowing, 
that  the  pathetic  should  end  when  it  produces  unmixt  pain  ;  and  the 
ridiculous,  when  it  becomes  odious.  The  representation  in  either 
ease  may  be  tnie  enough  to  life,  and  the  actor'^  may  declare  tbUvt] 
he  has  seen  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  an  able  actor  like  Mr 
Mathews  could  give  us  a  fit  of  paralysis,  to  the  life ;  but  would  he.t — 
Would  he  personate  the  misery  of  distress  and  starvation^tfae  con- 
vulsions of  death  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  unredeemed- 
bestiality  of  drunkenness,  or  any  other  kind  of  profligacy?  He 
would  doubtless  tuni  with  horror  from  the  supposition  :  nevertheless, 
the  prtnciplf^  is  the  same.  When  odiouaness  comes,  ridiculous- 
ness goes.  An  event  may  excite  far  too  strong  a  sympathy  tor  even 
tragedy — ^much  more  for  this  Jight  kind  of  entertainment.  During 
this  part  of  the  piece  we  held  down  our  heads  in  shame.  And  to 
mend  the  matter,  Mr.  Mathews  ended  the  mad  scene  with  some  un- 
common twaddle  of  his  own  ; — ^*  if  he  had  deterred  any  youth  from  the 
▼ices  of  the  gaming-table,''  &c.  &c.  Why  will  not  this  excellent  man 
be  content  to  amuse?  Why  tiirn  teacher  and  preacher?  If  his  enter- 
tainments have  a  moral,  let  his  auditors  draw  it.  This  spirit  of 
admonition  and  instruction  made  some  portions  of  Mr.  Mathews's  Trip 
to  Amc  iii  a  supremely  ridiculous  ;  all  the  cant  pnt  into  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Pennington,  was  not  only  in  the  worst  style  of  the  mawkish  and 
sentimental,  but  excessively  absurd  from  Its  pretension  and  unfitness. 
He  makes  his  own  Jonathan  cry  out  when  he  is  affronted,  that  he  will 
complain  to  Congress—^  There  wiU  be  a  war  It  was  about  as  ridi- 
culous in  Mr.  Mathews  to  proclaim  peace  between  the  two  countries  i 
more  especially  as  all  the  time  he  was  holding  one  country  up  to  the 
latiirhter  of  the  other.  In  thus  holding  up  foibles  for  fun,  wc  see  no 
harm  :  hut  when  the  act  is  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Pennington's  speeches^ 
there  comes  to  pass  a  rare  union  of  cant  and  twaddle. 

Since  we  have  spoken  with  perfect  candour.  Mi  .  Mathews  will  be  of 
course  out  of  humour  \^ith  us,  and  therefore  not  disposed  to  listen  to 
any  hint  of  ours.  We  siiall  nevertheless  give  him  one.  Tiie  present 
At  Home  convinces  us,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Mr.  Mathews's  origi- 
nal materials  are  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  He  must  either  find  new 
fields  for  his  extraordinary  powers  of  observation,  or  he  moist  repeat 
himself.  In  our  opinion  he  was  never  better,  and  certainly  never  more 
entertainingly  employed,  than  in  his  personations  of  American  fun. 
Is  he  dispo'^ed  for  another  six  weeks*  voyage? — ^if  Ire  is,  let  him  cast 
his  eye  over  two  books  whicli  we  have  bceit  lately  reading — Coleridge's 
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Six  Months  io  the  West-Indies,  and  Williams's  Tour  in  Jamaica ;  if 
It  does  not  occur  to  kirn  that  there  is  in  these  beaiitilBl  islands  a  rich 
land  of  charaeter  and  obe«rvatioa»  he  has  not  the  eye  for  national 

peculiarity  we  gare  liim  credit  for.  And,  moreover,  as  he  is  fond  of 
teaching  and  of  instructing  ministers  of  state  at  dinner,  (see  his  letter 
in  tho  European  IVIai^azine,)  the  condition  of  the  West-Indies  is  a 
subjoct  as  well  worth  a  considcrablo  alloy  of  twadrllo,  as  the  inter* 
national  feelings  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


* 

MONTHLY  ADVICE  TO  PURC  HASERS  OF  BOOKS. 

[The  only  work  we  can  notice  is  Cradock's  Memmra  *>   The  pah?* 

lishing  world  is  at  a  staad^J 

Mr.  Cradock  having  published  an  hi=.iuiical  Tragedy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Czar,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  which  met  with  a  niost  flat- 
tering reception,  has  been  induced  to  publish  these  Memoirs— an  odd 
reason  for  a  man's  writing  his  life.  Be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the 
reader  has  little  concern  in  anght  but  the  composition.  Mr.  Cradock 
starts  with  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of  liis  birth,  his  mother's  maiden 
name,  his  father's  srroiid  wife,  her  two  brothers,  &c. ;  and  when  it  is 
added,  that  this  is  a  coinplinient  he  pays  to  almost  cverv  iiorson  he 
mentions,  addiitg  generally  a  notice  of  each  relative  to  the  remotest 
degree  of  consanguinity,  the  reader  will  understand  of  what  mutcrials 
this  volume  is  in  a  good  measure  concocted,  and  th^  sort  of  connexion 
existing  between  its  seFeral  parts.  Fanner,  the  black-letter  man,  was 
his  school-feUow,  and  had  already  began  to  evince  his  passion  for  col- 
lecting old  books.  The  anther's  own  passion  was  for  the  stage ;  and 
at  a  very  early  period  he  expressed  to  his  father  his  disapprobation  of 
a  certain  proposed  line  of  journey,  because  he  Iieard  of  no  theatres 
being  open  any  where.'*  We  read  of  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  his  nonage,  (<  \<  rj)t  his  hidina^  himself  in  the  garret,  at 
i^eicester,  on  an  alarm  that  ihe  uiiliajti  y  Lord  Ferrers  was  coming  in 
one  of  his  mad  or  drunicen  fits  to  Iiis  faliiei*  s  house,)  till  we  get  him 
to  Cambridge,  where  the  tutor  takes  him  to  task  for  having  encroached 
upon  the  ptoyioce  of  the  University,  by  studying  a  part  of  Algebra  and 
Eudid  before  he  had  pnt  on  the  gown.  He  teUs  ns  also  that  ^  this 
moment  he  is  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit,  which  has  lasted  the  gveatef 
part  of  his  liie»  thong h  that  has  lasted  eighty-three  years ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  an  eminent  king's  counsel  and  three  solicitors  have  been 
employed,  there  is  yet  "  no  determination;  '  however,  ihe  Chancellor 
lias  been  "  pleased  to  express  his  fullest  approbation  dl  my  conduct." 
Then  follows  a  history  of  the  Cust  family — Lady  (-u^t,  the  Misses 
Cust,  Dr.  CLU>t,  bir  John  Cubt,  &c.  and  a  complaint  tiiat  btudley  Park 
has  stolen  away  all  admiration  from  the  hnmble  beauties  of  Backfall, 
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wbkfh  latter  place  lie  therefore  ioirt&iitly  indemnifies  with  a  copy  of 
verses  oi  interminable  lengthy  in  the  usual  style  of  that  age 

To  HackfftH's  calm  retreats,  where  Nature  reigaft 

In  totbI  pride,  trtmsported  Faiicy  flies ; 
Oil !  bear  me,  GoddesB,  to  ihoM  sylvan  pkuns. 

The  author  next  tlirows  himsolf  into  a  fever  by  travellirig  post  allvlid- 
summcr  to  Derby  races,  and  yet,  to  use  liis  own  elegant  phrase,  "  he 
was  no  racer/'  Of  course  we  are  favour^  mth  a  full  and  partlctilar 
acoonnt  of  his  pliysician,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  '^rather 
a  singular  lustory/'  He  leaves  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree, 
because,  being  a  classical  scholar,  he  would  not  "  submit  to  an  cza* 
mination  chiefly  mathematical."  He  is  consoled  by  being  unexpect- 
edly presented,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  (it  ought  to  have  been 
•tatcd  tliat  Mr.  Cradock  was  a  man  of  some  property  and  consequence 
in  his  native  county,)  with  an  honorar)^  de2frce;  and  Emmanuel  College, 
instead  of  resenting  tliis  jiiece  of  interference  with  its  duties,  "was 
pleased  to  give  a  handsome  entertainment  on  the  occasion,"  he  being 
the  first  student  of  that  house  who  had  been  thus  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  the  ordinary  exstmination.  On  the  illumina- 
tion for  Wilkes's  birth-night, his  house  in  town  suffered  dreadfully.  The 
Street  was  then  paving,  and  oil  his  arrival  the  apparition  of  sundry 
large  stones  on  the  dining-room  carpet  greeted  his  eyes. 

The  author's  classical  attainments  are  vouched  by  sundry  scraps 
of  Latin,  not  very  new,  like  totus  in  Hits,  hand  passihifs  cpqids,  &c. 
&c. ;  but  his  mother  tongue  he  does  not  write  like  one  who  had  read 
under  Hurd,  and  conversed  wiUi  JoiiUbon.  The  whole  is  loosely  writ- 
ten, and  would  be  mnch  improved  by  the  extermination  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  expletive  adverbs  and  unmeaning  terms  of  qualification.  He 
talks,  among  other  things,  of  having  e^emp/f/Set^  the  elaborate  work 
of  somebody  or  other,  when  he  means  only  that  be  adduced  it  as  an 
example.  To  use  -a  scrap  of  his  own — ex  uno  disce  omnes.  The 
fjnthor  is  profound  in  gCTienlog)',  and  knows  not  only  his  own  pedi- 
gree, but  that  of  evnry  body  else.  Whenever  any  liody  appears  to 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  their  ancestors,  or  some  one  of  the  nnnd)er, 
application  was  made  to  Mr.  Cradork.  His  own  descent  he  brings 
ham  Caractacus,  in  Welsh  Caradoc,  Cradoc,  Cradock. 

He  smed  as  high-sheriff;  and  <<m  consequence  of  his  BIA,  de- 
|^ee,<becteme 'subject  to  vuious  applications  fbr  his  vote  at  every  eon- 
test  fqr  the  University  of  Cambridge."  The  importance  he  attaches  to 
these 'coiinnon*placc  incidents,  and  the  length  at  which  he  dwells  upon 
them,  show  under  what  a  poverty  of  matter  and  adventure  he  labours. 
**  My  chief  business  was,  (and  here  I  can  speak  rather  boastfully,) 
through  some  friends  at  Ennnanucl  College,  to  hire  a  lari^e  piece  of 
ground,  and  to  engage  a  number  of  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
freeholders'  horses,  that  they  might  not  be  turned  loose,  as  had 
formerly  been  complained  of,  (on  the  day  of  election,)  and  it  was 
acknowledged  that,"^.  This  impovtailt  duty  he  discharged  at  the 
county  elections  in  which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  he  brd  taken  in  the  University 
election.  As  a  man  of  letters^  manners,  and  family,  he  rose  just  high 
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eooQi^h  to  come  in- sight  of  the  office  of  sab-preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  he  did  not  get.  He  Titited  Lord  Sandwich,  and  throws 
a  litths  new  light  upon  the  story  of  MisB  Ray  ;  but  in  general  his  inter- 
course with  thoee  to  whom  he  has  access,  is  productive  of  nothing,  or, 

more  properly,  in  his  hands  is  mafic  to  produce  nothiyisr  hoyond  the 
ordinary  i(ossip  of  the  tea-table  and  drawinj^-room.  Illustrious  names 
frf^f]ucntly  occur,  and  g^reat  men  meet  and  converse  in  bis  pages,  but 
it  ail  ends  in  a  lew  words  of  course,  which  men  say  to  one  anothefi 
and  forget  the  moment  they  have  uttered  them.  His  reputation  for 
literature,  small  as  it  was,  and  his  iiEuiiily  conneztons,  introduced  him 
into  the  society  of  Johnson  and  others ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  hare 
gazed  than  conversed,  and  Iv  >  not  the  art  of  reporting  the  good  things 
he  must  have  heard.  In  our  Table-talk  will  be  found  nearly  all  that 
is  wortli  extracting; — the  rest,  romprising  more  than  threo-fonrths  of 
the  volume,  eonsisthi  of  such  miscellaneous  nothings  as  those  we  have 
slightly  touched  upon.  There  is  a  little  amber  among  the  straw?  and 
rubbish  of  the  volume;  but  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologise 
for  having  preserved  such  trifles  as  the  anecdotes  of  Foote,  &c. ;  and 
bCerroittai  for  a  moment  the  weightier  duty  of  giving  an  account  of 
somebody,' whom  nobody  knows. 

Tlie  author  appears  to  have  recommended  himself  to  the  world 
as  a  goodnatarea,  polite,  modest,  discreet,  and  perfectly  harmless 
sort  of  person.  Every  body  with  him  is  either  "justly  respected," 
or  "  highly  estimated,"  or  something  else  as  niurh  to  their 
credit.  He  is  very  loyal,  dedicates  his  book  to  the  King,  and 
talks  of  tlie  felicity  tliat  will  be  his,  if  it  shall  contribute  to 
afford  his JVlaj<:sty  ''some  relaxation  amidst  the  weightier  affairs  of 
State.'*  His  raptures  about  royal  condescension  and  gracious  notions, 
savour  of  an  age  more  loyal  than  the  evil  present.  Alas  I  that  men 
should  DO  longer  be  made  oblivious  to  care,  the  spleen,  the  gout,  and 
the  rest,  by  a  condescending  message,  or  a  gracious  intimation.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  timid  and  cautious  ;  a  trait  in  his  character 
that  has  bred  a  cirnimlocutory  and  qualifying  mode  of  expression, 
not  at  all  favourable  to  the  style  of  his  work  ; — several  well-known 
ancedott'S,  t  spccially,  are  diluted,  under  his  hands,  to  mere  vapidity. 
Among  these  might  be  instanced  Thurlow's  strong  and  coarse  reply 
to  a  body  of  Dissenters,  who  waited  upon  him  to  solicit  his  interest 
Ibr  the  repeal  of  the  Test  I<aws.  To  say  anything  strong,  indeed^ 
seems  foreign  to  his  nature :  he  seldom  praises  without  a  withdrawal ' 
of  part  in  the  next  sentence,  and  never  censures  without  a  clause  to 
<quaUfy  his  severity:— 

Mr.  Wyche  was  alwavi  couidend  m  a  nun  of  aicellent  temper,  and  natunHy  waD 

dispos«^r^  :  but  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  time  and  circumrtancea ;  la 
one  siiuation  lie  mi^ht  have  been  prudent,  discreet,  and  have  lived  long  to  have  enjoys 
«d  a  t»ry  ample  fortune  ;  but  In  another,  in  oonaeqiience  of  a  high  fever,  he  was  pre- 

uiaUirely  taken  off,  altliough  every  possible  assistance  hdd  been  t^ven  him  by  Dr. 
Addington  and  Dr.  Heberden.  He  died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  in  tke  fMutilj- 
vault  at  Godeby,  near  JNIelton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire. 

For  every  single  stroke  of  character,  or  touch  of  interest,  the  reader 
has  to  expect  a  score  pages  of  twaddle  and  senility. 
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\i  ri  MD  oy  iiF.iNc.  u  uAiD. — Tlu'vo  are  a  set  of  high-Bpirited  men  w!i  i  aro  vrry 
much  afraid  of  being  airaid,  who  cannot  brook  the  idea  of  doing  any  thing  from  fear, 
and  whose  conver^tion  is  fall  of  firr  and  sword,  when  any  apprehension  of  resistance 
M  alluded  to.  I  have  a  perfect  confulence  in  the  high  and  unyielding  Ipirit,  and  in  the 
miHtnrv  coura^je  of  the  English;  and  I  linve  no  donbt  but  that  many  of  the  country 
gentlemen  who  now  call  out  "  No  Poi>ttry,"  would  fearlessly  put  themselves  at  the 
bend  of  their  embtttded  yeomtmy  to  contiol  the  Irish  cntiiolics.  My  objecdon  to  such 
ronrage  ig,  tliat  it  would  certainly  be  exercised  unjustly,  and  probably  exercised  in 
vain.  I  should  deprf  <  Hte  any  rising  of  the  calhoUcs  as  the  most  grievous  misfortune 
which  could  happen  tu  the  ciu  jjii  e  and  to  theraselvea ;  they  had  far  better  endure  all  they 
do  endure,  and  a  great  deal  worse ,  than  try  the  experiment.  Bat  if  th^  do  try  it,  yoo 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  do  it  at  their  own  time,  and  not  at  yours  ;  they  will  not 
select  a  fortnight  ia  the  summer,  during  a  profoond  peace,  when  com  and  money 
ahound,  and  when  the  catholica  of  Europe  are  nnconcenaed  spectators.  It  yon  make 
a  resolution  to  be  unjust,  you  must  make  another  resolution  to  be  always  strong,  always 
vigilant,  and  always  rich  ;  you  must  commit  no  blunders,  exhibit  no  deficieucies,  and 
meet  with  no  misfortunes  ;  vou  must  present  a  square  phalanx  of  impenetrable  strength, 
for  keen-eyed  TOTeng^  is  ricUng  round  your  ranks,  and  if  one  heart  fidter,  or  «ae  hind 
tremblOt  you  are  lost.< — Bto*  Sydney  Smith*$  Lttter  to  Electors. 

Johnson's  Opinion  of  Steuxk's  Sermons. — Mr.  Stf  rnr  ,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
no  great  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  lady  once  ventured  to  ask  the  grave  doctor 
bow  be  liked  YoricVe  "  I  know  nothing  about  them,  Madmn/'  was  ban 

re[>ly.  But  some  time  afterwards,  forgetting  himself,  he  severely  censured  them ;  and 
the  lady  very  aptly  retorted,  "  1  understood  yon  to  eay,  Sir,  that  you  had  never  read 
them."  "  No,  Madam — I  did  read  them,  but  it  was  in  a  stage-coach.  I  eliould  not 
have  even  deigned  to  look  nt  them  had  I  been  at  bnge.*'— 'Cnnlaefc't  Jtffmeirt. 

PxcTVBK  OF  A  Nbobo  Cottaob  IN  Jamaica«— The  house  is  about  forty  feet  long 

aud  almost  eighteen  wide,  built  of  boardi?,  and  covcrod  with  fan  palm-,  divided  into 
five  apartments,  of  which  the  principal  is  eighteen  feet  square,  i  his  is  the  hall the 
oiher  apartmcnta  lead  from  it ;  three  serving  for  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  fbuith  for  a 
Boit  of  pantry.  There  ia  a  door  at  each  end  of  this  hall,  through  which  the  smoke 
escapes  when  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  pot ;  at  no  other  time  is  t1if>rp  orra«ion  for  fire. 
When  I  entered,  I  saw  a  negro  woman  squatting  on  the  floor,  attending  the  cookery  of 
berhuaband'a  dinner,  which  waa  ahnmeriog  in  an  iron  pot,  and  conaiated  of  ochra  andf 
cocos,  picked  crabs,  and  salt  fish,  with  a  bit  of  salt  pork.  The  lady  was  peeling  a  few 
plantains  to  roast,  and  the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  inhaling  the  fumes  of  tobacco  firom 
a  short  junko  pipe,  as  he  lolled  at  his  ease  in  his  hammock,  suspended  from  one  of  the 
Tafters  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor.  There  was  a  aubatantial  deal  table  in  the  haO, 
with  four  rush-bottomed  chairs  and  a  wooden  bench,  over  which  hung  a  bunch  of  com 
and  a  macbet  or  cutlass;  above  these  was  a  shelf,  with  a  range  of  white  plates  and  a 
few  glasses',  and  tbore  dtese'bung  aereral  pieces  of  aalt  fim,  and  a  good  bunch  of 
plantains.  There  was  a  basket  of  yams  near  the  table,  as  if  just  brought  in,  and  on  it 
a  coco-nut  shell  with  a  handle,  to  ladle  water  or  poup.  Several  tin  pans  lumw-  from  one 
of  the  beams,  and  among  them  a  large  net  full  of  cocos.  There  was  an  oil  jar  in  one 
comer  to  hold  water,  and  n  hoe  and  bill-hook  in  another,  beside  a  laige  gourd  widi  n 
hole  in  it,  which  serves  as  a  musical  instrument,  aud  is  called  a  drum.  There  was 
likewise  a  gombay,  and  a  bonjaf  which  is  much  Like  a  guitar,  and  several  calabashes 
were  rasgra  along  Ae  beami,  containing  sugar  or  coffee.  I  mnet  not  forget  to  mention 
three  young  children,  fat  and  deek  as  moles,  that  were  playing  about  the  houB  and 
garden,  which  contain  plantain  suckers,  an  alUgator  ]>par  tree,  mangos,  two  or  three 
coco- out  trees,  orange  trees,  a  few  coffee  bushes,  aud  mauy  other  fruits  and  vegetables^ 
and  a  pine-apple  fence  sepairated  it  from  the  adjoining  garden.  There  was  a  pigstye  in 
on<^  cniTipr,  occupied  by  a  sow  fuid  her  family.  This  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  inferior 
cottages,  some  of  the  best  having  jealousies  aud  piazzas,  with  terrass  floors.  Kvery 
gar4.en  has  a  pigstye,  and  the  poultry  roost  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house.-^ 
WUliam$*i  Jamahth 
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GRAfTox  ANo  GttAzint^A  Tale  OP  HbUNa^Wfaatwerwetethe  Duke's |nimlitt, 

be  was  for  the  time  totiis  m  Ulit;  he  had  always  been  a  strenuous  fox-hunter,  and  h» 
had  himself  decided,  that  no  man  better  undt  rstood  cattle  of  all  kinds  than  he  did.  In 
passing  thiough  Northampton,  I  once  observed  iuui,  iu  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the 
middle  of  the  dirtieet  fair;  and  he  waa  then  prime  minister.  1  afterwards  orcftook 
him  on  bis  return  to  Wakefield  T^od^'C,  surrounded  with  gra/.iei-s,  and  tlieir  diaconrse 
was  alioat  bullocks.  About  the  time  that  «  certain  divorce  took  place,  the  Duke,  at 
cue  of  his  public  dinners,  remarked,  that  fireqaent  diaputea  took  place  about  long  horia 
and  short  horns,  and  that  many  aiaerted  that  no  horns  should  be  introduced  amongst 
deer;  but  that  lie  had  long  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  had  not  exj^prienced  the 
least  inconvenience.  The  company  smiled,  bat  p^ceiired,  troin  the  severiLy  of  the 
Duke's  countenance,  that oo  joke  was  intended.  It  was  still  more  extiaoidinury  (con:, 
finues  Mr.  Cradock)  that  the  Kind's  speech,  in  the  session  of  purliameTit  following, 
was  made  to  commence  with  congratulations,  "  that  the  murrain  amongst  the  homed 
cattle  had  entirely  ceased."  The  by-standers  obMmd,  tttong  one  aaotliw-^'  SliH 
harping  on  horns,  you  <u»d Cmrfsi*'*  MUmrin, 

A  NoTica  FROM  Royalty — Great 'Happiness  to  the  Subject. — Lord  Denl^h 
was  most  hif^nlv  dt  lighted  with  the  gracious  declaration  of  the  Queen,  on  his  present- 
ing his  bride^'at  Court.  "  Denbi^."  said  her  ai^jesty,  ' '  you  have  always  told  me  that 
you  uHi$  bUnd ;  but  1  am  sura  you  have  prored  to  the  contrary,  when  you  made  this 
choice."  The  higliWt  personages  are  not  alwnys  aware  how  much  a  word  or  look,  at  a 
proper  season,  may  sn:netiraes  contribute  to  abate  or  promote  individual  happiness..... 
Wlieu  the  I'riuce'of  VV  irtemberg  was  iu  conversation  with  his  Majesty,  he  remarked, 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  family  arms  on  one  of  the  ouiiages  at  the  levee,  and, 
«B  enquiry,  heard  it  wus  Lord  Denbigh's  ;  he  was  not  aware,  he  said,  that  his  lordship 
was  descended  from  their  house.  "  iNor  am  1 replied  his  Majesty,  "  but  I  know  that 
your  house  is  descended  from  that  of  Hapsburg.  His  Loidship  is  of  that  house,  and  * 
is  a  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,"  "  This  kind  condescension  of  my  royal  mas- 
ter in  telllr.g  r.ie  this,"  said  Lord  Denbigh,  exultingly,  was  absolutely  a  refreshing 
cordial  to  lae  in  my  old  age."— CrarfocA;'5  Mauoh  s. 

i-ooTR  S  Lameness,  and  Severity  is  Bei  aktee. — A  gentleman  with  whom  he 
^aa  intimate,  happening,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  say  methiagin  jest  about 
ngame'Ii^p  Foote  replied,  "  Tray,  Sir,  make  no  allusion  Co  my  weakest  put^  did! 
eref  attack  your  headl"— Cj  ^u/oc/c  i  Mmpirs. 

Foote's  Puopfnsity  to  Jesting,  awd  Defence  of  it. — Foot**,  at  times,  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe  ;  he  suffered  no  opportunity  of  saying  a  witty  thing  to  escape 
Idm.   If  he  ever  entertained  a  serious  regard  for  anyone,  it  was  for  Holland  the  actor. 

^,as  the  sen  of  a  baker,  and  died  youn;r.    Foote  attended  as  one  of  the 
jnoumers    and  the  fnend,  from  whom  1  had  this  account,  declared  that  his  eyes  were 
awoHen  with  tears  ;  yet,  when  tWs  genUeman  said  to  him  afterwards,  "  So,  Foote,  ^oa 
Jnve  just  attended  the  funeral  of  oitt  dear  fciejid."  he  replied,  "  Yes,  we  have  juA 
. shoved  the  litile  baker  into  lils  oven."  .  . 

Footo  was  in  the  habit  oi  introducing  real  characters  upon  tlie  Btage,   Ampng  othen, 
-Mr.  Cradock  who,  at  this  time,  had  a  tragedy  running  its  hnef  career  at  Covent- 
'  -    -  "       ..       ^»  r> — — :t  morning,  in  the 

are  not  affronted, 
such  good  company, 

mr  wvmn-  ,   —  j-—     o  ^  d  them  a  little,  per- 

S^'^sw  wd'F'ontc  if        ^^t  talte  liberties  with  our  friends,  with  whom 

•can  we  take  iibertie«  '." — Crudodis  ^leinoin. 

^Vot•LD  AVD  Could.— In  talking  of  Uie  spirit  of  the  papal  empire,  it  is  of^ea^rgued 
that  the  will  remains  the  same  ;  that  the  pontiff  wuU,  if  he.o0uM,  emciae  the  aaiia 
influence  in  Europe ;  that  the  catholic  church  tcanld,  if  it  cotM,  tyranniae  oter  the 
ri'-htsand  opinions  of  mankind:  but  if  the  pou'er  is  t^ikeu  away,  what  sigwfies tho 
wiW  if  the  pope  thunders  in  vain  against  the  kingdooaa.of  the  earth,  Of  ^hat  coaae- 
quenceis  his^Spositiontothnnderl  if  jnankind  are  too  culighteaed  and  too  numerous 
tosubmittothe  c^uelt  es  and  hatred  of  a  catholic  priesthonrK  if  the  protestants  of  the 
r^v^Wf^  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it,  why  are  we  to  alarm  ourselvei*  vilh  the  bar- 
ren voUtion,  nnsecouded  by  the  requisite  powerl  I  hardly  kiiow  m  what  order  or 
description  of  men  I  should  choose  to  omiftde,  if  they  could  *do  as  they  ttouM  ,  the 
best  scctiriiy  is,  thnr  t!ip  rest  of  the  world  will  not  let  them  do.as  they  wiah  to  do,  and 
having  satisfied  mysell  of  this,  1  am  not  verj-  caieful  ahont  thewat^— £ev.  Sydttey 


^iJLu — A  MikAcLfcv->Sir  Ralph  Woodford  told  ui  that  when  Uiisiteam^r  Was  hist 
ttfertedyXIII  tVittfiitfl^)  iSi  kxA  k  la^  P*f^*  M  a  mode  of  jpatronising  ttMbndartakin^ 

Wdk  a  trip  of  ple^&tlre  in  hef,  through  fcoine  ot  thfc  Bocas  of  ilje  main  ocean .  Almost 
Mmt  obb  itH  iick  OtttUde,  and  hM  fhAy  nlaxM  tWougk      Bm,  Graode,  there  m 

'dta  6f  the  passage,  a  sinall  priv&teer,  such  as  commonly  infesied  the  gulf  duiing  IM 
ttottbles  in  Columbia,  was  seen  making  all  sail  for  the  snore  of  "trinidad.  Her  course 
Mtaabd  unaccountable ;  but  what  waa  their  surprise,  when  they  observed,  that  on 
1l6aring  the  ctrntl,  the  privateer  never  tacked,  end  finally,  that  ihe  ran  herself  diiectlv 
on  shore,  the  crew  at  the  same  time  leaping  out  over  the  bows  and  sides  of  the  TeSEel, 
and  ecampering  off,  as  if  theji  were  mad,  some  up  th<;  mountain^,  and  others  int9  the 
ihkkdte.  This  ems  to  Strang^  a  sight,  that  ffir  Ralph  Woodford  ordered  the  iieliai* 
ihkn  to  Iteer  fi:^  the  privateer,  that  he  might  discover  the  cause  of  it.  When  th^ 
tasM  close,  the  vessel  appeared  deserted  :  Sir  Ralph  went  on  board  of  her,  and  after 
eearchingvarioni  part6  without  finding  any  oiie,  he  at  len^^th  opened  a  little  side  cabiO) 
ioA  Mr  tlUBii  lying  on  k  nat,  e^idmitly  iHtE  adme  brakeh  laah.  the  man  ned  i^i 
lilFbrt  to  put  himself  ill  a  posture  of  supplication  :  he  was  pale  as  ashes,  his  teet^ 
chattered,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end.  "  Misericordia !  misericordia !  Ave  IMaria  !" 
faltered  forth  the  Colombian.  Sir  Ralph  asked  the  man  what  was  the  caase  of  the 

*  strange  conduct  Of  the  cre# ;  *'  MiiiarKiflfd&  I"  was  tiie  onty  i^ply. 

"  Sabeis  quien  sovl"* 

•  £/— •  El —  0  Senor  !  muerieordia  !  Ave  Maria!"  answered  the  Smuggler. 

1%  KM  a  <!oiiaideraMe  €fhe  belMe  the  feUew  eoifil^  be  hrought  be»  to  .his  aenaeiK 
'^itfteA  he  gave  this  account  of  the  matter :  that  they  saw  a  vessel  appArendy  following 
th^ih,  itith  only  two  persons  on  hoard,  and  Steering  without  a  singie  saflf  dizeed|y  ill 
the  teeth  of  the  wind,  current,  and  tide  : 

Agiuhat  the  breeze,  against  the  iide> 

She  steadied  with  upnght  keel. 
That  theV  knew  ho  ship  coold  move  in  such  a  course  by  hoinju  means ;  that  diev 
4i4ltfS  k  Mitf6  MNurtuI^  noise,  aftd  saw  as  luniiual  Hgiltttoli  of  4HRi^,  ^tflncu  vtint  fnM 
fbagnified ;  finally,  that  they  concluded  it  to  he  k  sapematnitd  appearance,  aceor^g^ 
drove  their  own  vessel  ashore  in  an  agony  of  tertbr,  and  escaped  as  they  coukT; 
that  he  himself  was  not  able  to  move,  and  that  when  he  heard  Sir  Ralph's  footsteps,  he 
.tetliyikadindMdbifcli«if«atlilt  hk  vVM  llfM  iM»  Utt  tSnSM  df  Oi  Spmft^ 

CaEOLE  SATIRE  Oii  tUt  MliSlONABIlS. 

Hi !  de  Buckra,  hi ! 

Ybn  eahby  wluk  Hitf  lUf    «Mfrdd  iek, 

Wid  him  long  white  ffic^  and  hiiti  HnnSSlli  fijfil 

He  luh,  make  lub,  as  he  preach  to  ire. 

He  Ml  dtt  Me  kttMiftk  BiH  Ke  prai  ibtn(liie» 

Mt  lefi«eif»|1ii! 

fti  f  de  Buckra,  hi ! 

MaSsa  W — f — e  da  come  oher  de  sea, 

Wid  him  roguish  heart  and  him  tender  look ; 

Ahd  <9tite  &e  palaver  and  preach  him  book. 

At  the  jiegro  girl  heU  MKI  tfl§  J«jr^. 

Hi!  d*B«ekxa,ia! 

WiHiUMt  Jamaica, 

'  fltiMti  WoirflUf. — [We  copy  this  from  ^  much  better  bo^k  than  it  is  siipposed  to 
be,  app6^f^n^  At  it  does  uiider  thf  gtiise  of  a[  cucuktinig'library  novel.^— There  is  k 
fttiRty  of  dmuseihent  about  tlie  French  quite  unenjoyable  by  the  English,  and  incon- 
Mivable  to  them.  Our  ideas  of  good  fellowship  and  society  are  substantial ;  We  hke 
15  b9  ttnStid  axMUI&iS,  lughly  vi^ed  we  odme  togedier ;  birt  to  be  dreMed,  itfd 
to  go  out,  and  to  chat,  is  enough  for  the  Parisian  dame !  she  looks  neither  for  feasting, 
nor  vnt,  hat  yet  for  any  iotell^ctual  ii'itercourse  ;  she  \<riM  dr*Ws  in  all  her  jewe^  to 
M>pear  m  her  fifiebd's  ioirie,  when  she  and  all  the  eoyii>pany  will  feel  themselves  sniBf- 
oeatfy  mim%l  hf  a  ch»ld  set  to  dshcey  ef  tpple  wife  naivete ;  tfoA,  im  4  MbHidt 
an  ice,  eonlenis  her  \  she  ii  thA  mo«t  HTniisflhre  herttg  in  Kffe".  Not  ?o  tirt  Eii^Kiih'^'io- 
man  y  aftd  eae^  I  beliete,  cannot  be  £»uM^  dtftaiereste)d  and  at  Ote  ^ame  thne 
^si^enen^ed  (M  fte  pomty  Ifart  wteld  AM  frfmsdhM  lt9  dBoirtWft'  RiAj6h  sMiAy  4 

^  Pbyooknowwboi  amt  .  . 

Antih,  1826.  2P 
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Black  and  WniTt — Ci  t-Ci  t  Behind. — I  saw  a  lady  to  day,  wliose  curiosity  has 
lately  betrayed  her  into  an  unlucky  scrape.  Imagining  that  her  husband's  negroes 
stole  tcwmuch  sugar  from  the  boiling  and  curing-houses,  she  disguised  herself  as  a  black 
woman,  by  painting  her  face,  and  tying  up  her  hair  in  a  white  handkerchief ;  thlis 
drest  like  a  slave,  with  a  basket  of  fish  on  her  head,  slie  knocked  at  the  house  of  the 
head- driver  on  her  estate  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  soon  as  she  was  adHuttad^ 
dke  dosed  flie  door  after  her,  and  taking  the  fiah  mm  her  head,  ahe  dbplayed  tkm 
before  the  eyes  of  the  driver,  and  proposed  to  exchange  them  milk  him  for  sugar.  The 
driver  ■would  have  hpm  sttiirgeTocf  at  her  proposal,  but  that  he  suspected  she  waa 
joking,  though  he  had  uo  idea  of  her  disguise,  for  the  lady  speaks  Creole  to  perfection, 
and  tlidugh  naturally  as  white  as  a  lily,  her  &ce  was  so  well  blacked  that  sbe  iii%lkt 
hnvp  defied  a  stricter  scrutiny  than  his.  Besides,  her  features  happen  to  have  a  very 
African  cast,  at  least  in  respect  of  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  her  blue  eyes  could  noc 
betiraj  her  in*  the'  twilight.  Hie  negro,  finding  her  flttioua  in  her  proposals,  toU  her 
first  to  go  about  her  business,— that  he  was  no  "  rief  to  rob  his  massa," — a  reply  that, 
instead  of  satisfying  her,  awakcr.ed  her  jealousy  tlie  more,  for  she  seemed  vexed  to  find 
her  slave  an  honest  man ;  and,  to  justify  her  former  suspicions,  tried  to  bribe  him  with 
money  to  beeome  fhe  thief  die  wished  to  prove  him.  He  threatened  her  ^th  the 
•tocks,  and  turned  her  out  of  the  house  ;  hut  as  she  still  continued  her  importunities, 
nnd  as  other  slaves  b^;an  to  assemble  about  the  door,  he  treated  her  at  last  as  a  thief, 
■nd  vowed  he  wodd  flog  her  if  she  did  not  depart.  Thinking  he  wonM  not  ^aocetH 
to  such  an  extremity  as  tliis,  ur  being  carried  away  with  rage -to  find  herself  thus  foiledt 
she  began  to  abuse  him.  threatening  to  have  him  flogged  ;  on  which  he  rather  expedi- 
tiously puUed  up  her  clothes  to  chastise  her,  in  the  presence  of  a  score  of  lier  ovifL 
snfajects,  wbostsried  at  the  sight  of  her  white  dchi  as  if  they  had  seen  a  devil.'  I  cmi 
hardly  imagine  the  feeUngs  witli  which  she  walked  back  to  the  great  house,  thoog|i 
one  might  think  she  felt  nothing,  for  .she  laughs  at  the  story  in  all  companies. — WU^ 
Uams's  Jamaica, 

'  Tbb  Rxoimkht  op  Cramp aonk. — At  aibess-ban  at  Versailfes,  a  person  had  placed 

himself  on  a  seat  designed  for  somebody  elsts  Tlie  officer  of  the  body-guard  made  a 
motion  to  turn  him  out ;  he  resisted  ;  and  the  officer  persisting,  he  grew  *T»patient, 
and  exclaimed,  "  You  be  d — d,  sir,  and  if  that  does  not  suit  you,  I  am  ■  ■  '  — — , 
eotonelof  the  regiment  of  Champagne."  The  dispute  made  a  noise,  and  was  talked 
of  throiir;]iout  the  saloon.  Soon  after,  a  lady,  ■^vlto  v.*a<?  desired  to  change  Ler  place, 
and  found  herself  incommoded  in  consequence,  cried  x>ut,  "  You  may  do  what  yoji 
please,  but  I  also  sn  of  the  r«giment  of  Cl^pagne.".  The  phrase  passed  into  a 
ptmwb^Vk  Fmit  dif  Louis  XV, 

Whv  is  not  a  Catbolic  to'BE  1  KiiFVEB  ON  HIS  OathI — What  says  the  law 
of  the  land  to  this  extravagant  piece  of  injustice  ?  It  is  no  *  hallenge  against  a  juryman 
to  say  he  is  a  Catholic;  he  sits  in  judgment  upon  your  Ide  and  your  proper^.  Did 
any  msn  ever  hear  it  said  that  such  or  snch  a  penon  was  put  to  death,  or  tfiatlie  lost 
his  property, because  a  Catholic  was  among  the  jurymen  1  Is  this  question  ever  put  ? 
Does  it  ever  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  attorney  or  the  connaellor  tp  inquire  of  the 
ftdth  of  the  jvnri  If  n  man  sell  n  home,  or  h  boose,  or  a  field,  does  he  ask  if  tiie 
purchaser  is  a  Catholic  T  Appesl  to  yov  own  experience,  and  try  by  that  fairest  of  all 
tests,  the  justice  of  thiseaoraaous  ebaatge. — Rev.  Sidney  SmitVs  Letter  to  Electors, 

Johnson's  Epitaph  on  GotDSMirai — [It  appe&rs  from  Mr.  Cradock  that  Gold- 
smith had,  in  some  measure,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  own  epitaph  ;  of  which  the 
reader  will  remember- that  the  neatly  turned  compliment  nikU  tetigit  qtiod  twn  ormmU, 
fonns  a  prominent  part.]  Tlioii^;h  .^)lln^^on  was  sometimes  very  rough  with  (  joldsmith, 
yet  he  always  made  him  only  his  own  proi>erty ;  for  when  a  bookseller  ventured  to 
say  something  rather  slightly  of  the  Doctor,  Johnson  retorted :  '*  Sir,  G<^dsauth  never 
touches  a  subject  but  he  adorns  it.*'  Once  when  I  found  the  Docter  very  low  at  his 
chambers,  I  related  the  circumstance  to  him,  and  it, instantly  proved  a  cordial.-^ 

Cradock's  Memoirs, 

Pahisian  Police  in  th£  Reign  of  Louis  XV. — A  wi^er  was  once  laid  with  M. 
Herault,  lieutenant  of  Police,  that  an  obnoxious  paper,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  News, 
should  he  introduced  into  Paris  at  a  particular  barrier,  on  a  certain  day  and  iKmr,  and 
yet  that  it  sliowld  escape  the  vi!:;ilanre  of  the  police.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
a  man  made  his  ,appeaj(ance,  was  stopped,  and  searched  with  the  greatest  strictness — 
ia  vain.  No  notice  was  taken  of  a  shaggy  dog  he  had  akmg  with  him';  Imt  undflr 
the  rou^h  cuat  of  the  auconscious  news-canier,  several  of  these  papers  were  concealed. 
The  magistrate  laughed  at  the  trick,  and  owned  himself  outwitted. — Fi«  Privie  dt 
Louis  XV,  -  ' 
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The  Liov's  Pnovjnrr. — Tt  wai  generally  »nppo?p<l  that  Timrlow  in  early  life  was 
idle,  but  I  alway  s  loimd  iiina  cloie  at  study  in  a  morning,  when  I  hive  called  at  the 
Temple ;  aad  he  frequently  tvent  no  ftnther  hi  an  evening  tban  Nando's,  and  t\n  n 
only  in  his  dishabille.  When  Chancellor,  he  made  great  use  of  the  services  of  a 
Mr.  Hargn-ave,  and  had  occasion  to  give  himself  less  trouble  than  anj  man  that  ever 
filied  that  high  etation.  An  old  free-speaking  companion  of  his,  well  knewil  tt  Iin» 
coin's  Inn,  would  sometimes  say  to  me,  I  met  the  great  law-lion  this  morning  going 
to  We?;trainster,  and  bnwpi^  to  him,  but  he  was  so  busily  rpading  in  the  coach,  what 
his  provider  had  supplied  hiui  with,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  me." — Cradoek't  Memoirs. 

■  The  Gektlkmbn  op  tub  Lion  and  Lamb. — It  is  veiy  difficult  to  make  the  mass 
of  mankbd  believe  that  the  atate  of  things  is  ever  to  be  othermse  dian  they  have 

been  accustomed  to  see  it.  I  have  very  often  heard  old  persons  describe  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  any  one  beli-^vp  thnt  tho  American  colonies  could  ever  be  sejparated 
from  this  comiLry.  It  wasalwa,  ^  toasuiered  as  an  idle  dream  of  discontented  politidiana, 
good  enough  to  fill  op  the  periods  of  a  speech,  but  which  no  practical  man,  devwd  of 
the  spirit  of  pirty,  rorsidered  to  be  witlun  the  limits  of  possibility.  There  was  a 
jfenod.  when  the  slightest  concessions  would  have  satisfied  the  Americans ;  but  ail  the 
vrarld  waahi  heroica;  one  aet  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Lamb  and  another  tt  tile 
Lion ;  blood  and  treasure,  men  breathing  war,  vengeance,  and  contempt ;  and  in  ei^hc 
years  afterwards,  an  awkward  lookino;  gentleman,  in  plain  clothes,  walked  up  to  the 
lirawiiig-rooin  of  St.  James  s,  xa  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  lion  ana  Lamb* 
and  was  introduced  at  thi  Ambanador  fima  the  United  Statea  of  Ameriou— IZ^v.  Sidmjf 
Smith's  Letter  to  Electors, 

RoYAT,  l^FT  rr \rv.  -The  King,  having  one  day  at  dinner  inquired  after  a  person 
who  used  to  eat  at  liis  table,  waa  told  that  he  waa  dead*  "  Ah  1"  rejoined  the  King, 
"  I  had  taken  care  to  vram  hflm  of  it."  Then  lodkav  round  the  drde,  and  fixing  hie 
eyes  on  the  Ahb6  Broglio,  he  said:  "  Your  turn  will  come  next."  Tlie  Abb^,  who^ 
was  of  a  morose  and  choleric  temper,  replied  :  '*  Sire,  wh^'u  t!ie  storm  came  on  yester- 
day, whilst  we  were  huutiug,  your  Majesty  was  as  wet  as  the  rest."  He  then  went 
out  m  a  rage.  ' '  This  is  just  the  temper  of  the  Abb6de  Broglio,"  cried  the  King ;  "  he 
is  always  angry."    Nothing  more  was  said  of  the  matter.— Tie  Priv^e  de     t  s  XV. 

J "  Get  you  home,"  said  Louia  on  another  occasion^  to  one  of  hia  courtiers,  whose  uuae 
ell  a  bweding  ;    it  ia  a  aiga  (rf  dmth." j 

'  LonoCHANCBtfjoii  YoBK»— Thb  Mammsr  Of  Bra  Dsath.— >Having  alladed  to  the 
short  Hfe  of  the  much-regretted  Air.  YoilEe,  after  he  ivas  Lord  Chancellor,  I  think  it  in* 
cumbent  on  me  to  contradict  the  reported  manner  of  his  death,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  his  own  family.  He  certainly  was  mucii  agitated,  after  some  hasty  reproaches  that  be 
bad  reeeired  on  hia  return  from  having  accepted  the  aeals,  and  he  hastily  took  aome  ttroitff 
I'lquar,  which  was  accidentttlhi  placed  near  the  sideboard,  and,  by  its  occasioning /^^'^^^f 
fickneUt  be  broke  a  blood-vessel. — Cradoek't  Memoirs,  \^ihe  delicacy  of  expression 
diacovered  in  this  passa-/e,  may  vie  with  Froiaaart'a  teodemeas  in  deacnbing  the  death 
of  the  Count  of  Foix'a  son,- who  bad  enraged  his  father  by  refusing  to  eat  bis  dinner  : — 
"  And  so  in  great  dilemma  lie  tlirust  his  liand  to  his  son's  throat;  and  the  point  of  the 
knife  a  little  entered  into  his  tliroat,  into  a  certain  veinj  and  the  Earisaid,  <  Ah, 
traitor,  wln^  doatnot  thou  eat  thy  meatV  and  therewith  the  Earl  departed,  without 
any  more  doing  or  saying,  and  went  into  his  own  chamber.  The  child  was  abashed, 
and  afraid  of  ti^e  coming  of  his  father,  and  also  was  feeble  from  fasting ;  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  a  little  entered  into  a  vein  of  hia  throat ;  so  he  fell  down  suddenly,  and 
died."] 

Bextlev's  Arrogance. — Onrctiringfrom  the  Combination-room,  he  would  haughtily 
exclaim  to  the  Vice-Master,  *•  Walker,  our  hat !"  [It  is  to  be  hoped  tltat  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  has  good  authority  for  his  confident  annunciation  of  the  long-promised  life  of 
Bentley — A  judicious  life  and  character  of  this  great  critic,  will  soon  beJioUy  given  to 
the  public,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Monk,  late  Gie^  profewor  of  that  moat  veneiated 
University."] 

Tba'DBInking. — The  Duke  of  Grafton  used  to  fill  his  tea-pot  full  of  the  finest  tea, 
and  then  drop  water  into  it  from  the  urn,  and  drink  the  essence,  professing  that  weak 
tea  only  was  prf  jiiclicial,  and  that  he  took  it  thus  strong  for  the  benefit  of  fiis  nerves. 
Dr.  J(^son,  whose  nerves  were  at  least  as  susceptible  as  his  Grace's,  declared  himself 
to  be  a  hardened  and  ahamelesa  tea-drinker,  whoae  kettle  had  acareely  time  to  cool ; 
who  with  tea  amused  the  evening,  with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  wel* 
comed  the  morning  !  The  doctor  s  tea  certainly  /wfrprf  as  atrong*  but  the  quality  per- 
haps might  not  be  equallv  good. — Lradock's  Memoirs. 
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A  Vision  op  trk  Riwi »KtcTiftit«*— M«Uwiight  I  saw  a  -veiy  ImuiAmbi*  youtb 

trWiTinn  in  the  air,  and  sounding  of  a  r.iiin|K't ;  but  th..  fuTcing  of  Lis  hri  utli  Ju!  in- 
deed take  off  much  o£  kift  beauty,  ibc  very  nuurbiee,  I  pcrc^ived^aod  Uie  deadobttveU  lii* 
«bH;  fer  intfa*  game  noaMt  the  mtfk  he;;au  to  open,  aoA  aettba  iMnei  tt  fibarty 
to  6eek  thfir  fellowf.  TliB  firat  that  appeared  frtmawordmen,  as  generals  of  amues, 

CApcaint,  lieutenants,  rcmimon  soldiers,  who,  sTipprmTftr  thut  it  had  sounded  a  charge, 
came  out  of  tlietr  ^rav^ii  with  the  same  briskiiess  aod  resoiutioo  aa  if  tbev  hnd  hvea 
footft  to  an  Maaxdt  or  a  combat.    The  ttiaen  .frot  duit  beidt  «ot»  aU  pcde  and 

liomhlln^',  for  ft  ar  of  u  pliintlrr.  Tlie  caTaliers  mid  good  fello  .vF  believed  that  thejf 
had  been  g(uug  to  a  horae-iace  or  a  hontivg-match.  And,  in  hue,  tUouEh  thejf  heard 
the  tTttnipc't,  ikere  va«  not  may  creature  luiew  the  meaniog  of  it,  AlEcr  iliisi  ibent 
appeared  a  great  many  soidst  whert>of  some  came  up  to  tbeir  oodies*  tkongh'with  rouch 

difficulty  and  horror ;  others  stf)od  woRdcrins^  at  a  distance,  not  daring  to  come  near 
so  hideous  and  frightful  a  spectacle.  Tliis  wanted  an  arm,  that  an  eye,  t'other  a 
head.  Upon  tbe  whole,  though  I  covid  not  but  smile  at  the  prospect  of  so  strange  a 
variety  of  figures,  yet  it  was  not  w  Ithcut  jii«t  mattt-r  of  ailnuratioii  at  tlie  all-powerful 
Provideuce,  to  see  order  drawn  out  of  confusion,  and  every  part  restored  to  tbe  right 
owner*  I  dreamed  myself  then  in  a  church -yard,  and  th^re*  methought,  diTeratMi 
aveie  loth  to  appear,  were  changing  of  heads;  aad  an  attorney  would  have  demurred 
Mjutn  ].rc!»>we  tllat  lie  liad  got  a  soul  that  was  none  of  his  own,  and  that  his  body  and 
soul  ^^rIt■  nut  ft^llows.- — .S(r  R.  le  Slritn>:e'i  Trans!  '(ion  iff  Que n do's  \  isivn>'. 

SiMruiciTTOP  A  PoareR. — j\l&demoi&elle  de  Cbandois,  aister  to  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  was  endowed  with  an  exquisite  aensibiUty,  wbicb  tamed  entixelf  to  love» 
She  bad  nmy  edairen,  and  brought  forth  children  almost  every  year,  with  little  more 
secrtM  y  than  an  opcra-girl.  During  thf  j'teriod  of  her  confinement  she  was  reported  to 
be  ill,  and  tite  Court,  which  understood,  the  matter  perfectly,  used  to  seud  to  inquire 
■Aer  her  health.  Sbebadoace  aSiriaeat  hergaite,whohaaiiotbeeaiegiilafflytnln^ 
to  his  i  rofi\s>ion,  and  who  answered  these  inquiries  with  an  unceremonious  message  ; 
that  *'  the  Jt'rincess  is  as  well  a»  can  be  expected*  und  ik*  ehiid  («e." — l  it  trixt*  dt 
Louii  AT. 

AVARnrnroN's  A>.nivfr«*ary  Sermon,  with  Hukd's  Kemabks. — Before  Dr. 
Htffd  waa  quite  i^oveted  ftt  Lbcdn's  Tmi,  I  once  called  upon  him ;  and  he  told  joit 

that  Bisliop  W;u!)ni(oii  was  to  preach  that  iUoniir;>  at  St,  Laurence's  Chun  li,  rear 
iiUildhail,  an  anniversary  sermon  for  the  i<ondon  HospitaJ.  '*  Then,  sir,"  said  I,  "I 
ehan  certainly  attend  him."  *'  I  wish  you  wtrald,"  replied  he,  "  and  bnng  me  aa 
account  of  ail  particulars.  I  believe  1  know  the  discoune;  it  is  a  favourite  oiui ;  but 
I  could  raiher  haro  wished  that  his  lordship  would  have  substituted  some  other ;" 
then  hesitating  added,  "  but  it  is,  perhap8>  of  little  consequence  j  for  he  does  not 
«lways  adUieie  to  ^etis  written  before  Inm ;  bit  rich  imagination  ia  even  apt  va  over> 
flow."  I  was  introduced  ilito  the  vcstrv-room  by  a  fjicud,  where  were  the  T.ord  Mayor, 
and  several  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital,  waiting  for  the  Duke  of  York,  who  i^-as 
their  president ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  tbe  Bishop  did  ereiy  thing  to  alleviate  their 
impatience.  He  was  beyond  measUie  OMideiceiiding  and  oonrteone,  ted  even  fieci^ 
pusly  hauded  some  Inscuits  atid  wine  on  a  salf er,  to  the  corate  whowu  to  read  prayers, 
iii^  lard&hip  being  in  good  spirits,  rather  onie  exceeded  the  bounds  of  decorum 
quoting  ft  eomac  pussa^efttml8faidt«peere»ia  hie  lawn  sIeeTee,with  afiitedumicteristie 
huii.our  ;  but  middeiily  rccoUectin;^  himself,  he  so  aptly  tinned  the  inadvertenct-  to  hi>~ 
jown  advantage,  as  to  jrait^e  the  admiration  of  the  com|)auy.  Many  parts  of  his  sermon 
were  subhme,  and  were  given  with  due  solemnity  ;  but  a  few  passages  were,  as  in  his 
celebrated  Triennial  charge,  quite  ludicrous ;  and  when  he  pr  oceeded  so  for  as  to 
describe  some  charitable  nionhs  wlio  had  robbed  their  own  begging- boxes,  he  excited 
more  than  a  smile  fiom  uiosi  of  the  audience.  "  Though  certainly,  sir,"  aaid  I, 
there  wes  much  to  admire,  yet,  upon  tbe  whole,  to  speak  tin  truth,  I  wae  not  eomr 
that  you  were  absent ;  for  1  well  knew  that  you  would  not  absolutely  have  appwaedJ* 
*•  Approved,  sir !  "  said  he,  "  1  should  have  agonized." — Cradock's  Memoirs, 

Thk  Rkolst  Duke  of  Orleaks. — At  a  supper  at  the  Be^ent's,  the  company  were 
indulging  themselves  in  jests  upon  the  new  Trime  .Aliniater,  Cardinai  Dubois.  One 
.  pf  the  moot  bitter  fell  from  the  Count  de  ^ooe.   "  Yosr  Kogftel  Hagbneas,"  aaid  he, 

may  make  what  yoti  plen^^e  of  hiui,  hut  ynu  will  never  make  him  an  honest  TiiRT!." 
The  Count  wa^  banished  the  next  day ;  ,and  remained  in  exUe  tiU  a&er  the  death  of 
the  Caidinel ;  when  tbe  Refent  wrote  to  bam  to  tetnni.  His  aote  erne  im  Inei  mBgnlv 
titan  the  rest  of  tht^  aflair :  "  With  the  beast  dice  the  veooak  I  expwt  tllWl  !♦  ji^hl 
(o  supper  at  the  Vals^  lioyal."— Kte  Privit  di  Lwk  XV* 
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The  Prelate  H(j«B.«~>W]ieD  Bishop  Hold  hid  been  a^ipoiiited  preceptor  to  ihe 

Prince  of  VValus,  [lo  pmsimted  hia  coadjutor,  Mr.  Arnoici,  with  liigh  (Muomiuina,  to 
Lord  Maastieid  ;  but  his  iordaliip  was  displeased  with  the  flattery  that  was  so  freely 
eftred  to,  and  accet>ted  by,  the  Bishop,  and,  in  his  own  atxcastic  manner,  said  to  a  no* 
bleaum  afterward,  who  had  faiM A  wtfness  to  it:  "  laoi  lorry  that  my  friend  Huid's 
no<<tTil8  should  require  such  gross  incense."  However,  his  lordship  might  have  been 
latormed,  that  absolute  sabmission  was  always  as  strongly  exacted  by  most  of  the  War- 
hwlQwaa  tebwA.  [Aod  Vr.  Ccadock  well  knows,  tha«  Huxd,  when  bishop,  exacted 
T10  more  from  others,  tlian  he  hiinsi  If,  when  only  rr  rtor  of  Thurcaston,  had  paid  to 
Bishop  Warbivton.J  When  Mr.  Uurd  was  deeply  engaged,  he  would  often  give  m» 
key  of  hie  closet  ta  the  pturlotir,  w^ieh  contained  letters  and  criticisms  from  VVar« 
barton,  and  othe»  of  the  most  Itemed  of  his  acquaintance,  and  required  that  1  should 
make  remarks,  and  sometimes  take  extracts  from  them.  In  weighing  this  correspon- 
dence, I  could  leadily  perceive,  tliat  ihoueh  he  was  placed  in  "  low  Thurcaston's  se- 
<|uc9tend  bowier»,"'it  was  not  intended  to  he  his  constant  abode ;  and  that,  though  tha 
toge  yiooker  mlj;!it  only  wi:;U  to  (>;it  his  bread  in  peace  and  privacy,  yet  the  mora 
elegant  Mr.  Uurd  con.sidered  himself  as  better  adapted  to  pass  his  days  in  the  most 
devated  walks  of  society. — When  Dr.  Hozd  was  presented  at  Court,  his  Majesty  was 
{^leased  to  remark,  that  he  thought  he  was  mdre  naturally  polite  than  any  man  he  had 
6ver  met  mtti,-^CrudMk's  Mtmmrs. 

\  VnHsisG  Cam,  at  Boi.t-couht. — PtK(  v  axd  Jonusnx. — Dr.  Percy  took  me 
With  lum  to  Johnson's  apartment  in  Boit-coort,  Fleet-street,  and  we  found  him  roiling 
4pOB  the  flber,  Burrounded  with  hooks,  which  had  just  been  brought  in  to  him  ;  and 
lie  ehowod  hb  a  Runic  Bihie,  which  hecosisidered  as  particularly  curious.  Dr.  Percy, 
il  Uie  roiHHe?  of  ronver«;ition,  mentiooed  some  friend  of  their's,  who  had  taken  a  slinVt 
Jouiaey  loto  the  (Muutiy  ou  hiNTseback,  but  by  setting  out  too  late  liad  got  wet  througb, 
Md  loet  hie  labour.  *' Sir,"  esdaimed  Johnson;  **  mankind  miacaicuMite  in  ahnoet  all 
concerns  of  life.  Tri.s  nr.r  ^iet  out  too  late,  got  wet  through,  and  lo^t  his  labour;  but 
then,  1  suppose,  he  hired  the  hoi»e  the  cheaper."  Dr.  Percy  was  once,  unexpectediv. 
eailed  upon  to  pseach  a  chanly  aeraion,  and  not  having  time  to  prepare,  engratirii 
neidy  ue  whole  of  oaeof  Johnson's  Idlers,  that  happeaed  to  be  to  the  purpose,  into  his 
discourse.  'Hie  discourse  was  much  admired,  and  the  governors  of  the  charity  insisted 
upon  the  publication  of  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  eHrne3tly  entreated  Mr.  Cradock  t9 
^<nll  on  Jonnaon,  and  etate  this  paiticDlarB.  I  oMuented,  and  endeavonred  to  intrbduca 
the  subject  with  all  due  solemnity  ;  but  .Tohosoii  was  highly  diverted  wiih  tlio  recital, 
and  laughing,  said,  "  Prav,  Sir,  give  my  respects  to  Dr.  Percy,  and  tell  him  1  desire 
ho  will  do  whatever  he  pleases  in  regard  to  my  Idler ;  it  is  eutirely  at  his  service.'* 
9ut  these  days  of  ftiendly  communication  (oontmues  Mr.  Cradpck)  were  speedily  ta 
pavs  away,  and  worse  than  indiftiprcnce  to  sm  ceed ;  for  one  morning  Dr.  Percy  said 
to  me,  "  I  have  not  seen  Jphuson  for  a  long  time,  I  believe  1  must  call  upon  bim, 
and  greatly  wish  that  yon  would  accompany  me.  I  intend,"  says  he,  *'  to  teaze  him 
%  little  about  GibLon't"  pamphlet."  "  1  hopo  not,  Dr.  Percy,"  was  my  reply.  "  In- 
deed I  shaJJ,  for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  combating  his  narrow  prejudices."  We  went 
together;  and  Dr.  Percy  opened  wilh  some  anecdotes  from  Northumberland-house  ; 
neatiooed  some  rare  books  that  were  iu  the  library  ;  and  then  threw  out,  that  the 
town  rang  A\'ith  applause  of  Ciibbon's  KepJy  to  Davis  ;  that  the  latter  had  written 
beibre  he  had  read ;  and  tiiat  the  two  "  Confederate  Doctors  '  as  Mr.  Gibbon  tenned 
thou,    had  fidlen  into  some  strong  errors." 

.  Johnson  said  ;  "  He  knew  uothiu^  of  Davis's  pampldet,  nor  would  he  give  bira  any 
uniswer  as  to  Gibbon  ;  but  ii' the  '  coni'edorate  Doctors,'  as  tliey  were  tonaed,  had 
really  made  such  mistakes  as  he  alluded  to,  they  were  blockheads !  " 

Dir.  Pevey  talked  en  in  the  auwt  caveloaa  style  poseible,  but  Ib  a  veiy  lofty  tone ;  and  . 
Johnson  appeared  to  be  excessively  angry.    ^         u'ished  to       releni^e<^,  for  if  Dr. 
Percy  had  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he  had  U^ly  i|itroduc^  i)lr.  Hume  to  dine  at 
A«  IGn^B  clmphd&'a  tshle,  thMO  most  have  he^i  an  explosiQia.* 

 What !  durst  th^  beard  the  lionin  hisden? 

The  Douglas  in  his  haU!"  Cntio^^s  Hamom. 


*  Tliere  is  one  repartee  of  Johnson's  excellent  and  v.-ell-titned,  enough  to  cover  a 
mu^itude  of  brutiil  retorts  like  the  above.  "  Pray,  now,"  said  a  pert  coxcomb,  who 
ittd  ahsi^utely  baited  Johnsoo  during  dinaer«time«  what  would  you  gi:ire.oldctntfs- 
man,  to  be  as  yoimg  ar.d  -uprightly  as  I  amt"  Why,  Sir,  I  think,"  jrapiied  Jt^mtwa* 
*}  I  would  Jjuost'he  coul<ut  to  l>e  as  foolbh."  . 
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'  SiLVRR-TONOVSP  MimsAT. — Lord  ManafitUfs  words  might  be  said  to  **  drop 
manna*,"  and  if  the  bolder  metaphot  of  Anarreoa  could  any  where  be  justified,  it 
might  be  here,  "  that  he  spoke  rosaa  i'  and  though  "  he  pleai«d  the  ear,"  i  do  mean  io 
inumM*  Chst  hie  words  and  adiMW  dUl  not  stricttf  correepoad.  There  might  be,4ier* 
bujis,  some  little  affectation  at  tjm^s  on  the  bench,  when  he  seemed  quite  iaatten- 
tive  to  the  evidence,  and  as  looa  as  coadudad*  ver^'  coldlv  asked,  **  Whether  he  iiad^ 
done  V  and  then,  in  the  dMiHC  neaitepOMiUe,  recapitiiiito  tho  wliole,  to  iStob  tdw* 
ration  of  his  audieiico.  It  was  iltrted  by  some  of  his  intiiiiates,  that,  though  he  was 
fnmous  for  bon-inoto,  yet  he  never  got  clearly  through  a  plain  facetious  «tory  of  any 
length  ;  fen:  he  was  always  so  desirous  of  eiffessiag  himself  elegantly,  that  the  es- 
sence of  a  conunon  joke  waa  aoreto  Cfapornte^  ■Orwfciefc's  Mmmu 

Church  of  Ekoiand  DiTiwnB.-»TSro  Spbcimkvs. — ^Bisliq[>  Warbortott  onoe  Iio> 
noaied  Mr.  Hurd  by  staying  with  him  a  week  at  Tbiircaston  \  and  though  they  were 
ever  the  best  friends,  yttuo  twd  rould  be  more  di^slmllilr  hi  •li^po'.ition.  Hurd  was 
cold,  cautious,  and  grave  \  the  Bishop  warm,  witty,  and  cGnv-;via.i ;  and  after  he  had 
lieen  shut  op  for  a  day  or  two  at  Thurcaston,  he  began  to  enquire  whether  there  were 
Tio  nci^^libonrs  ?  "  Noiu'  ihut  might  be  f>erfectly  agreeable  to  your  lordship,"  was  the 
reply.  "  What,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  are  all  the  great  houses  X  sec  around  me  here 
uninhabited  ?  Let  ns  take  oar  honee,  and  lieat  np  their  qtiarters.  No  doubt  but 
several  will  he  well  induied  to  be  friendly  and  sociable."  "  I  certainly  cannot  refuse 
attcnrlincr  on  your  lordship  any wherf,  '  Accordingly  they  waited  u|)on  five  'Ji^ritle- 
men,  who  ail  kindly  a4'cepted  an  inviuuon  to  take  a  family  dinner  at  Tburcu^ton. 
When  I  beard  of  dits,  at  Lriceeter,  I  determined  to  call  on  Mr.  Httrd. — "  Why  sir," 
said  1,  there  is  nothing  talked  of  butyour  pnipiy  ;  it  has  even  reached  your  friend.  Dr. 
Bicklaw  at  Loughborough."  "  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  be,  "  And  vou  have 
been  so  soccesslul,  sir,"  I  rentiifed  to  add.  "  in  this  first  efibrt,  I  have  no  doabtbat 
the  experiment  will  soon  be  repeated."  Mr.  Hurd  was  silenL  At  Thurcaston  I 
think  I  had  never  met  any  one  but  Mr.  Ball,  the  curate,  who  always  seemed  di'?«a- 
tisfied  with  his  situatioB  :  he  said,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  very  learned,  but  I  Lava 
never  been  (mated  with  snch  distance,  or  rather  disdain.*'-*Cmilscy<  Mniows. 

'Tne  DiscBixtNATtOTt  ov  Dn.  Johnson's  Palate.-— Dr.  Percy  very  kindly  intro* 
duced  me  to  dine  at  the  literary  Club,  at  the  bottom  of  St.  James  s  Street,  where  we 
met  Dr.  Goldsmith.  I'he  table  that  day  was  crowded,  and  1  sat  next  Mr.  Burke  ;  but 
a)  Mr.  Richard  Burke  talked  much,  andTtbe  great  orator  said  very  little,  I  was  not  aware 
at  first  who  was  my  neighbour.  One  of  the  party  near  us  remarked,  that  there  was  an 
offensive  snu  II  in  the  room,  and  thought  it  must  proceed  from  some  dog  that  was  under 
the  table ;  but  iVlr.  Burke,  with  a  smile,  turned  to  me.  and  said :  "I  rather  fear  it  is 
from  the  beef-steak  pie,  that  is  opposite  to  ns,  the  crast  of  which  ismade  with  some 
very  bad  butter,  that  comes  from  my  country."  .Tust  at  tlint  moment,  Dr.  Johnson 
sent  up  his  plate  for  some  of  it.  and  Burke  helped  him  to  very  little,  which  he  soon 
di&patched,  and  returned  his  plate  for  more  ;  Burke,  without  tliought,  exclaimed :  *'  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  able  so  well  to  reUsh  this  beef-steak  fne."    Johnson,  not  at  all , 

£ leased  that  wliac  be  eat  should  be  noticf  d,  immediately  retorted:  "  There  is  a  timeof 
fe,  Sir,  when  a  men  requires  the  repairs  of  the  table. — Cradock's  Memohs, 

The  Way  to  cvt  a  Figure  in  Parliament. — No  man,  (says  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  a  letter  to  his  son,)  can  make  a  figure  in  this  country  but  by  parliament.  Your, 
&te  depends  on  yonr  success  as  a  speaker,  and,  take  mv  word  for  it,  that  success  tons 
irt^f  h  ninre  upon  manner  than  matter,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Murray,  the  Solicitor  General, 
are  beyoud  compaiisoa  the  best  speakers.  Why  ?  Only  because  they  are  the  best 
oratois.  They  alone  can  infinence  cr  quiet  the  house ;  they  alone  are  nttended  to 
that  numerous  and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either  of  them 
is  speaking.    Is  it  that  their  mauer  is  better,  or  their  argument  stronger  than  other 


least  ;  hot  the  booie  m^fteU  fitamn  from  then,  and  tktrrfw  utUniti  finds  it,  tmi 

W^AHBtTRTON's  l.tr?«T  'HFApTvrT, — When  afterwards  we  became  more  iritimate,  I 
ventured  to  mention  to  her,  (Airs.  W  arburton,)  thatJVlr.Uurdalwayd  wondered  where  it 
vnspoenble  for  Ihe  Bishop  to  meet  wiA  certain  anecdotes,  with  wbidmot  only  his  ooa- 
vers^ition,  but  likewise  his  writings  abounded.  "  I  could  have  readily  infonced  liira," 
replied  Mrs.  Warburton  ;  "  for  when  we  passed  our  winter  in  T,ondon,  be  would  often 
after  his  long  and  severe  studies,  send  out  for  a  whole  basket-full  of  books  from  the 
eircalating  libiMies;  and  at  times  I  have  gone  into  his  study,  and  found  Mm  laughing, 
though  almio  ;  and  now  and  tlien  he  wotild  double  doWU  lOSie  ftt^fWlMB^^g  yjjiis  fer 
my  after-£uauj»e]&eat*'WOac0c/i'4  Mmoin, 


.  J  ^  d  by  Google 
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Ror*^i?AtT  AT  TJriihy  Lane  Theatre. — When  Roosspaii  was  in  Fnoland,  Mr. 
Garnok  paid  him  Uie  compiiiaent  of  pla^tiug  two  cbarfM:ters  on  purpose  lo  ublige  bim; 
thvy  wera  Liuignan  uid  Loitd  Chiilfcttoae  ;  and  a*  it  was  kaown  tbit  Rovseeau  waa  to 
hr  j  rpsfnt,  the  theatre  wn?;  of  course  crowded  to  exceti.  RotutMau  was  highly  grati* 
lied,  but  MrSt  Gamck  told  me  that  &he  bad  never  passed  a  more  uncomfortable  evMiing 
IB  her  hh,  for  the  redlase  philogopher  waa  ao  very  anzioaBto  diaplay  himself,  and  hveag 
so  forward  over  the  front  of  the  box»  that  she  was  obliged  to  hold  him  by  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  that  he  nvf^ht  not  fall  over  into  the  pit.  After  the  ppTfnrmTincf,  he  paid  a 
hiiudsome  compiinicnt  to  Mr.  Garrick,  by  saying,  "  I  have  cnei.  all  through  your 
tragedy,  and  lunre  laiu^ed  through  your  oomedy,  inthoat  beiiig  at  all  dile  to  vndet- 
•laad  the  laiigQi^<eii — Cradoefc'f  mtnn, 

IIuRD  AND  Gray  ;  with  a  little  op  Cradocv. — Almost  as  soon  as  Dr.  Hold 
was  fixed  At  LincolnV  Inn,  he  was  seized  with  rather  a  dangerous  illness,  which  con- 
fined hiin  to  his  apartmeuiti  for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  as  1  then  resided  in  Deiui-street^ 
Solio,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  faia  aerrice.  I  waa 
then  rather  apprehensive  of  giving  him  otTmre,  by  hritu^jng  out  a  tracrpdy  at  Covent- 
gardcn,  as  taken  in  pait  Jrom  Voltaire  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  mentioned  it  himself  t» 
me,  and  oongratnlaled'ine  on  my  aacceia ;  but  added,  "  1  think  yon  harre  been  ntther 
remiss  in  not  sending  to  me  a  copy  *of  it.''  It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Mason's 
l.ifc  of  Gray  was  advertised  ;  and  he  desired  me  to  read  it  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and 
give  him  the  parucuiars  of  the  contents.  1  then  perceived  there  was  an  interregnum  in 
the  firiendahip  between  him  and  Mr.  Mason ;  Ibr  as  soon  as  I  looked  over  the  hook,  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  he  had  never  been  consulted  abont  the  publication.  The 
censure  passed  on  the  University  of  CamlNcid^e  would  bv  no  means  have  suited ;  and 
J  iufonned  Um  that  I  was  quite  aatoniahed  with  aome  of  the  aliiBCted  vulgarunns  in  the 
letters  of  ^Mr.  Gray.  "  You  were  not  aware,  then,"  said  he,  **  of  Mt.  Gray'a  pecvlitr 
humour  V  "  I  was  aware,  sir,  thnt  Mr.  Grny  was  a  keen  satyrist,  for  I  possess  some 
of  his  epigrams,  aud  some  epitaphs  tliat  may  as  properly  be  termed  epigrams  3  but  I 
could  not  nave  believed  that  Mr.  Gray  woofd  bave  written  such  paaai^iee  as  '  On  a 
bank  squats  meV  and  'Pray  take  care  of  not  catching  an  ague*  "  1  have  no  reply 
to  make  to  you  on  the  Bob|ect»"  said  he  :  "  the  letters  were  never  selected  by  oke. 
,Bttt  not  long  afkenivids,  be  hastily  accosted  me,  with,  "  Have  yon  read  the  heroic 
Poatacriptl  Who,  I  intreat  you  to  tell  me,  is  the  author  1"  "  It  has  been  imputed 
to  pevem),  sir  ;  nmon^rPt  others,  to  your  friend  Mr.  Walpole ;  but  Mr.  Garrick  thinks 
it  was  writteu  m  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  Mr.  Maj>on.''  "  And  you  could  not  give  me 
Jbetter  anthori^  replied  he.  "  Mr.  Garrick  as  a  veiy  discreet  man  ;  I  had  the 
pleasnre  of  pnssing  a  most  agreeable  day  in  hU  company  at  Biihop  Warbortoa'a  pii- 
lace,  at  Gloucester."— Crodocfc's  Memoirs. 

Gray  Avn  nis  Odf..^ — The  pleasantest  morning  that  T  passed  there,  at  Cambridge, 
^during  the  instaliatiou  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,)  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Gray 
and  soane  critics,  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  mnsic  for  his  own  Ode,  provioos  to  its  gianl 
performance  in  the  Senate  House  ;  and  I  thought  that  as  he  had  so  many  directions  to 
give,  and  such  nice  distinctions  to  make,  it  was  well  he  had  to  de^  with  thepUant  Dr. 
Kandall,  rather  dtan  with  some  of  die  compoeeis  that  I  ooold  ht«a  named  in  tbe  me- 
trapohs.  Mr.  Giay  (against  whom  party  raged  with  great  violence  at  that  time) 
was  not  much  more  comfortable  nt  tliis  time  than  the  Chancellor  himself ;  for  the 
press  was  teeming  vrith  abuse,  and  a  very  satyncal  parody  was  then  preparing, 
wfakh  soon  afteiwaids  q^ieaiad*— Gvdodl^s  Jf tswirs. 

Hannis's  HanMss  ana  TatsriiAM  SBaKnY.p->FLvcTUATioN  op  Stuks's  Spibits. 
~Steme  never  poflsessed  any  eqoM^  spirits.   He  was  always  either  in  the  cellar»  or  m 

the  garret ;  and  once  meeting  bim  at  Brury  t^ane  Theatre,  I  said  to  him,  "  As  yoaSfS 
ao  intimate  with  Garrick,  I  wonder  tiiat  you  have  never  undertaken  to  write  a  comedy." 
He  seemed  quite  sliuck*  and  alter  a  pause,  widi  tears  in  his  eyes,  lepUed :  "  I  fear  I 
do  not  posscpg  the  proper  talent  for  it,  and  I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  business 
of  the  stage."  I  fimnd  that  he  was  at  that  time  under  embarrassment,  and  that  a 
ft  soeoes^  conaedy  would  have  been  particalarly  serviceaMe  to  him.  But  afterwards 
I  had  the  [pleasure  of  diverting  him  exceedingly  with  the  iioUowing  anecdote : 

"  A  gcntit man  applied  to  his  friend  to  lend  him  some  amusing  book,  and  he  recom- 
mended iiarris's  Hermes.  The  gentleman,  from  the  title,  conceived  it  to  be  a  novel, 
Irat  taming  icover  and  over,  could  make  nothing  out  of  it,  and  nt  iMtratmned  ItcolOy 
with  his  thanks.  His  friend  asked  him  liow  mLicli  lio  had  been  entertained  ?  "Not 
much,"  he  replied ;  "  he  thought  that  all  these  inutatioQS  of  Xxistoaia  Shandy  fell  Ar 
abort  of  t\>»  ori((inal  l"'-^ndoch*s  Memoirs^ 


W  TAMLU  TAUi.  [April, 

GoLMiiiTK  IV  Ki.  I  Arm  Pa  YH. — I  Lad  not  seen  or  heard  *rm  TV  ffirlilfitit 

for  a  very  rousideiablo  time.  1  found  him  niucli  ahered.  aiui  at  timps  very  low  ;  and 
1  d<»vatad  almost  all  my  mamings  to  his  service.  He  wished  me  to  revise  some  of 
1m  voriu ;  hat,  witk  »  Ml«ct  inmi  ot  t«F»,  I  wtm  piniiiif  that  lie  tMtA  puStiUA 
by  subgcriptiou  bis  two  poemp,  tht?  TrRveller,  aud  the  Deserted  Village,  tcith  TwtiSm 
The  intention  was  to  give  some  great  person  an  opportunity  of  delicately  (!^oiiveyiB|^ 
pecuniary  relief,  of  which  the  Doctor  at  that  time  was  particularly  iu  lu  cd.  Gold- 
smith readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copiei»  aad  wnA :  "  Piray  do  what  you  pleas6 
with  them/  — [pu3r  fellow !]  Bat  wbilo  he  ««C  MV  mB,  he  IilfeMr  fflhllUtled  to,  tiUNh 
aacoiiraged  proceoding. 

I  one  morning,  however,  found  him  infinit^y  bettor  tfun  I  expected,  and  in  a  kmd 
of  eiiiltiiig-  tone  ht'  exclaimed  :  "  Here  are  some  of  the  best  of  my  prose  writings  ;  I 
have  been  hard  at  work  ever  since  midnight,  and  T  desire  you  to  examine  tliem." 
■**  These,"  said  I,  "  are  excellent  indeed."  "  Uh^V  are,"  replied  he,  *'  intended  as 
«n  iutroductioit  to  a  body  of  arts  and  aeiences."  "  if  ao.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  let  me  most 
spriou^ly  entreat,  tltat  as  yOTirnaine  to  bo  prefixed,  more  care  maybe  taken  by  those 
~wbo  are  to  compile  the  work,  than  has  formerly  been  tlie  case,  when  Kuaresborough 
"waa  printed  fbr  Naseby,  and  Yortshbe  for  NorthamptonshiTe :  and  you  know  what 
was  the  consequence  to  Mr.  Cadell." 

The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  from  town  for  Leiccstershirp,  I  insi^tteJ  upon  hi* 
dining  with  us.  lie  replied,  1  will ;  but  on  one  condition — that  you  will  not  asit  me 
to  eat  anything."  *•  Nay,**  aaid  I,  *'  this  answer,  Gokbnuth,  is  absolutely  nnkind  ; 
for  1  had  hopeil,  a??  we  are  entirely  served  from  ilie  Crown  and  Anchor,  that  you  would 
have  named  something  that  you  might  have  relished."  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  if  you 
win  bat  explain  it  to  Mis.  Cradocli,  I  will  certainly  wait  upon  yoo." 

The  Doctor  found,  as  usual,  at  my  apartments,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  with 
a  pen  and  ink  he  amused  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  I  had  ordered  from  the  tavern 
some  fish,  a  roasted  joint  of  Iamb,  and  a  tart ;  and  the  Doctor  either  sat  down  or 
walked  about,  just  a»  he  liked.  After  dinner  he  tqok  some  wine  with  biacufts ;  but  f 
was  soon  obliged  to  leave  him  for  awhile,  as  T  had  matter*  to  settle  for  onr  next  day's 
joumer.  On  my  return,  coffee  wns  ready,  and  the  Doctor  appeared  more  cheerful, 
^for  fifrs.  Cradock  was  alwaya  latfier  a  &v6nrite^with  him,)  «nd  in  the  comae  of  the 
evening  he  endeavoured  to  talk  and  remaric,  as  usual,  but  all  was  force.  He  stayed 
til!  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing  him  safe  home  ;  and  we  most  cordially  shook 
hands  at  the  Temple  gate.  [ivlr.  C'rudock  is  a  kind-heartrd  man,  and  reu;reUj  very 
mnch  he  did  not  remain  longer  in  town  to  comfort  poor  Goldie,  w||0  died  soon  after 
this  interview.  Yet,  alas!  what  could  I  have  done.*'  aaya  he:  *< stood  by  his  bed> 
lide*  till  /ie,  in  a  last  agony,  would  have  exclaimed— 

— ^—  Dear  fiiends,  adieu  ! 

For  sao,  the  faovds  awMl  n  Hear." 

Mr.  Cmdock  forgets  that  these  lines  are  pot,  not  into  tbe  month  of  poor  puss  herself, 
tmt  into  that  of  tiie  kind  firiend  who  left  her  in  the  last  agauy.] — Cmdock's  Memoirs. 

Crsdock  and  .foHvsoN. — I  first  dined  in  company  with  Dr.  John«ion  at  Mr. 
X>avies's  house,  in  RusseUstretrt,  Covent  Garden ;  aud  the  Doctor  was  that  day  all 
forbearance  and  civility.  After  dinner  he  loolced  abont  to  see  who  left  his  company 
fm  thPtbtafim.  and  at  six  o'clock  there  remained  with  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies,  Dr. 
Jobnsmi*  Mr.  JBoswell,  and  Dr.  Harwood,  a  dissenter,  who  wrote  '*  The  Harmony 
of  the  GKusfiel,"  In  the  cour^  of  the  evening  Johnson  gave  me  some  encou- 
yagement  to  talk,  and  die  anbject  of  the  convetsation  was  the  tragedy  of  CBdipus,  of 
•which  Mr.  Davis  knew  1  then  meditated  a  revival.  I  ventured  to  as'crt  tliat  S»>pliorI,^s 
made  that  tragedy  for  the  trtage  at  the  public  coat,  and  that  it  was  the  mot>t 
celebrated  piece  of  all  antiquity.  [Daring  Mr.  Cffadodi!}  Dr.  .lohnsM  said  (Edipos 
was  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  to  the  greatest  distress,  without  being  at  all 
culpable.  This  I,  in  part,  admitted  ;  hnt  nrj^d  that  Aristotle,  as  well  as  most  of  tb« 
Greek  poets,  were  very  partial  to  that  character.  Dr.  Johnson  gtithig  rather  U>ud,  f 
iflrew  In,  and  said,  *'  it  would  be  presomptuoee  in  me,  peihaps,  auwe  strongly  to  op- 
pose his  opinion."  Nay,  Sir,"  rejdied  Johnsou,  "  I  would  not  bttva  disputed  with 
you  at  all;  if  1  had  not  wi^ed  to  bear  your  arguments." 

JoHKsoN-  AKD  G4Rni(  K.— A  Toi  cri  or  Real  LirE.-r-TWore  dinner  vras  finished, 
Mr.  Garridc  came  in  full  ures>>Ml,  made  many  apologies  fiiir  lieitig  so  much  later  than 
he  intended,  but  he-  hod  beca  \iaexpoctedly  detained  at  tbe  liQttSO  of  Lords  ;  and  l4»d 
Caiidian.had  absokitely  insisted  upon  setting  him  down  at  lha  door  «f  tho  liDt^  m  Ijai 
owncatxiase.  Johnson  said  nothins^;.  6Mt     /Mbd  a  iiotusie. 
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Dn.  Johnson's  Method  or  cisxic atinc  Isimoralitt. — Foote  ordered  wcoum 
figures  to  b«  made  fox  a  puppet-show,  in  wbick  Jolmson  aud  Goldsmith  were  to  be  tha 
pjincipal  cliaractera.  Cfoldsmith,  though  seiknuly  aUurmed,  affected  to  Jaugh  i  but  the 
Leviathan  yrm  so  incensed,  that  he  purchased  an  immense  oak  cudgel,  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  Tom  Davies'.s  shop,afiQ  he'n)p  tben  Hf^ked  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended, 
he  aternly  replied,  "  For  the  ca*tigatiou  ol  vice  upon  the  stage."  On  another  occasion, 
iD  reply  to  flomebody  who  had  said,  it  was  "  impossible  that  this  impudent  fellow, 
(meaning  Foote)  conlil  know  the  truth  of  half  ho  dared  to  utter,"  ho  obj^ervcd,  *♦  Nay, 
Sir,  if  we  venture  to  come  into  company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right  to  look  Kur 
truth." — Cradock's  Memoirs* 

Goldsmitb's  CcwvxatATion^ — Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  nevet  qaarrdled;  for  he  wae 
convinced  that  I  had  a  real  regaid  for  him :  but  a  kind  of  civil  sparring  cootintiany 
took  place  between  us.  "  Yon  are  so  attached,"  says  ho,  "  to  Hard,  Gray,  and  Mason, 
that  you  think  notfaiug  good  can  proceed  but  out  of  that  formal  school ;  now,  I'll  mend 
Gvajra  Elegy  by  leaving  out  ao  idle  WOTd  in  every  line."  "  And  for  me.  Doctor,  cool- 
idelelyipoilit.^' 

The  curfew  tolls  tlie  knell  of  day, 
llie  lowing  herd  winds  o'er  the  lea; 
'ilie  ftoufl^nian  homevaada  ploda  Lis  way. 
And— 

*'  Enough,  enough,"  cried  I ;  **  I  have  no  ear  for  more."  "  Cradock,  (said  he,  after  a 
pause)  I  am  deterauned  to  ooine  down  into  Uie  country  and  make  some  atay  wiMa  you,  and 

I  will  build  you  an  icc-liouse."  "  Tndecd,  my  dear  Doctor,"  I  replied,  "  you  will  not ; 
you  have  (;ot  the  strangest  notion  in  the  world  of  making  amends  to  your  fhends, 
wherever  you  go  :  1  hope  if  you  favour  me  with  a  visit,  that  you  will  consider  that 
your  own  company  ia  the  best  recompence."  "  Well,"  says  Goldsmith,  *'  that  is 
civilly  enough  exprps.^ed ;  but  I  should  like  to  build  you  an  ice-house  ;  I  have  built 
two  already ;  they  are  perfect,  and  this  should  be  a  pattern  to  all  your  county." 

'*  I  dined  yeat^diiy,'^  Miyd  he,  laying  down  his  papers,  "  l!i  <Annpany  with  three  «l 
3f0ur  friends,  and  I  talked  at  every  thing."  "  And  they  would  spare  you  in  nothing." 
*'  I  cared  not  for  that,  T  prr;;isted  ;  but  1  declare  solenuujrto  you,  that  though  I  angled 
the  whole  evening,  1  never  once  obtained  a  bite." 

"  \  ou  are  all  of  you,"  continned  he,  *'  absolutely  afraid  of  Johnimi ;  now  I  attack 
him  boldly,  and  without  tlie  least  reserve."  "  You  do.  Doctor,  and  sometimes  catch 
a  Tartar.  **  If  it  were  not  for  me,  be  would  be  insuperable  ;  if  you  remember,  the 
laat  timo  we  sapped  together,  he  sat  tulky  and  growfing,  hat  I  reaoWed  to  feteb  him 
out."  You  did,  and  at  last  he  told  you  ttat  hewmild  uvre  nomoceof  yonrlboleries/' 
Cradock's  Memoirs. 

"Royal  Road  to  Ai-Tiionsinp. — Louis  XV.  was  prevented,  hy  the  delicacy  of  his 
consLitution,  from  applying  to  the  studies  which  require  any  strict  attention.  There 
appesved,  nevertheless,  in  1718,  a  book  entitled.  Course  of  the  princifml  It  iters  ti»£tt- 
ro/w,  under  his  name  ;  and  of  this,  fifty  copies  were  put  in  f  in  uT  nion,  whif  'i  the  cour- 
tiers eaferly  disputed  for*  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Lisle,  his  instructor  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,,  had  Ie^eted  him  great  asiistaiice«--ri«  Prled^  fe  LtfviiZr^ 

CroLDSHiTH's  cAwiito  EvAws  ffiB  BooKSBT,LBK« — One  of  the  woTst  aftays  that  Dr« 

Goldsmith  was  ever  engaged  in  was  with  Evans  the  bookseller,  of  Pdtetno»ter-roW. 
Evans  was  the  editor  of  thf  Vniverpal  Magazine,  and  had  suffered  a  most  offensive 
article  to  be  inserted  therein,  which  turned  to  ridicule  not  only  the  Doctor,  but  some 
ladies  of  high  respectability.  The  Doctor  unfortuaateljr  went  to  dine  witti  ^e  fuoily, 
in  Westminster,  just  after  they  had  read  this  insulting  article,  and  they  were  all 
highly  indignant  at  it.  1  he  Doctor  agonized  all  dinuer-time ;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
amrwttrds,  he  stole  away,  set  off  in  great  ksute  hi  Patemoster-row,  and  caned  Kvans 
in  ius  own  shop.  [Dr.  Johnson's  counsel,  Mr.  Oadock's  negociation,  and  the  inter- 
fereace  of  several  (ii«cre<*t  friends,  set  this  vexatious  affair  to  rept.  It  reminds  the 
author  of  the  simiiar  ex^'loit  of  Johnson's,  to  the  relation  of  which  ho  adds  a  touchu 
wlikht  to  the  hett  'of  tnir  memory,  is  wanting  ia  former  accotmts*  Johnson,  it  is  well 

Vnown,  knocked  downi  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  with  one  of  lii.s  own  folios: — "  lie 
bliil,  sir,"  fiaid  Johufon,  "  that  you  may  not  give  me  a  second  trouble,"] — Cradock. 

miLiTAAY  FoLiTENESS. — Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  contested,  the  action  began  with  a  great  show  of  civility.  Lord  C  harles 
Hay,  a  captain  of  the  English  guards,  advanced  before  the  ranks,  and  Count  d' Ante - 
rorlip,  a  lieutenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  French  gnnrd?,  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  French  guards,"  said  the  English  captain,  "  fire."  "  Ko,  my 
Locd,"  leplied  the  otlier,  **  we  noTer  fire  first.'*^Fic  Prixie  d$  Louis  XK 
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Johnson  and  Thublovv. — Aacioifes  AMBo.-^Thurlow  Memctl  to  take  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  giving  proofs  of  his  excessiTe  vulgarity ;  yet  I  cannot  recollect  anv'  auimei 
of  Thurlow's  half  so  rude  as  one  of  Johnson's  to  a  gentleman  in  the  porch  of  Lilelifietd 
cathedral.  Tlie  latt-r  had  YPnturcd  tn  say,  "  Dr.  Johnson,  we  have  had  a  most  ex- 
cellent discourse  torday  j"  to  which  the  doctor  replied,  "  Thi^  nty  be.  Sir,  but  it  is 
hupouuMefmrntolaaw^**  AiMghreply  lh»il1iiii]«mirawlMnw 
the  spot,  hut  this  cuttii^;  retort  of  Johnson's  was  immediately  cuctdtted  t&ougli  hatf 
the  city.  Tlie  Chaxicellor  was  one  day  walking  in  the  pardons  of  a  certain  nobleman  ; 
and  being  near  the  hot- house,  was  civilly  asked  to  walk  in  and  partake  of  the  gravies. 

Grapes,"  says  Thurlow,  did  I  not  tell  you  I  had  got  the  gripes."  «•  Hi*  lord- 
skip,"  nbsrrrc?  Mr.  Cradock,  "  might  hnve  informed  the  company  that  his  replies 
wwe  at  least  aspoUte  and  refined  as  those  of  a  predecessor,  tho  venerable  itfid 
WorthingtMu"  OocMtumally,  however,  th«>  betr  was  woodnfully  gracSoos.  He  niMle 
his  appearance,  oue  morning,  at  the  pump-room  at  Bath,  in  boots  and  spurs  ;  upon 
which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  went  up  to  him,  and  informed  him  that  it  was 
against  the  ruJea  to  appear  there  in  spurs,  i  hurlow  bowed  subnuasively,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  off,  obtemDg,  '<  tint  the  rotee  of  BeUi  Bmstaot  be  dispnted.^^ 
Crada^'i  Mtmoirtm  | 
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LIST  OF  PROJECf i!D  WORKsJ 
Nalkrij  ready,  tiie  works  of  Dr.  J.  Owen. 

A  Thmflttdon  of  fliA  Ttk  'GiuU,  the  moat  popular  and  entertainbg  <if  the  Poenii  of 

G.  B.  Casti ;  witli  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  some  Account  of  his  other  Works.  • 

Mrs.  Joanna  BaiUie  will  shortly  publish  a  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  called  the  Martyr. 

The  Rev.  A.  S.  Bargess  is  preparing  a  Volume,  entitled.  Worthies  of  Cliriat't  Hoc- 
pital ;  or  Memoun  of  Eminent  Blues. 

Ralph  T  infls'iy,  Esq.  late  Deputy  Bailiff  of  Southwark,  and  Mrs.  Allen,  Author  of 
theiiifitory  of  Lambeth,  have  announced  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Topo^aphy  of 
tha  Town  md  BoroagH  of  SbaAwttik  Ibr  PdiHcBtiiiii,  in  ilxiiit  Tmhrte  Faxta. 

Early  in  April,  Continental  Adventures  ;  a  Novel,  in  3  Toli.  po|t  8tO»  " 

The  Jesuits  in  IVrmiature,  by  Count  Lwijuinaia.    24mo.     '  ' 
-    Summer's  Evidence  of  Christianity  is  transhiting  into  French,  with  notes,  corrections, 
and  additions,  by  Viscount  Lanjuinais. 

The  Baron  ^fussias  has  condensed  hii  volmninous  worfcB  into  OM  vol.  Svor 
entitled  Troblemes  de  TEsprit  Ilumain. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  JUST  FUBLISHEP. 

Part  m.  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin.    12mo.  U. 

The  OveA  of  Celebrated  Architects,  Ancieat  and  Modem.  S  vds.  8vo»  1(.  8<.  ia 

boards.      •    •  '   

Memoirs  of  the  CoarC  of  H^nty  the  Eighth. 

A  Translation  of  the  IMenioirs  of  (lie  INTargravinc  of  Ans^pach,  2  vols.  8vo.  has  appeared 
at  Fui-is,  and  an  edition  in  English,  in  l^fmo*  at  about  ono-third  of  the  price  of  ih« 
English  edition. 

A  General  -Biographical  Dittionaiy.  8vo.  Pirt  XI.  If.  vol.  L  \3tu  bottdi. 

Drama. 

Anne  Boleyn :  a  Dramatic  Poem.   By  the  R«t.  H.  H.  MUmaa. 

History. 

Bayle's  Hiatoriical  and  Ctkkai  Dictionary,  abridged.  Part  V.  small  8vo.  1«. 
New  Edition  of  Count  de  Segues  History  of*  the  RdiaiBn  Campaign*  tSvow  IQt* 

boards. 

The  EccIesiasUcal  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the 
Writings  of  Tertullian.  By  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  8vo.  1S».  4$d.  boards. 

M^icine. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calrntta.    Vo].  T.  8vn.  I5s. 
The  Medical  Guide,  fur  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  1  amiiies,  and  Jumor  Prac- 
titioners in  Medicme  and  Surgery.* 

Miscellanemis. 

The  Poetical  Works,  the  Correspondence,  and  other  Prose  Pieces,  of  Anna  Iietitia 
Barbaidd,  with  a  Memoir.  By  Lncy  Aikin.  * 

Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Andrs,  from  Edward  Biadwardine  Waverley,  Esq,  to 
Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq. 

Mr.  Blount's  MS8.,  beingSelecUons  from  the  Papers  of  a  Man  of  the  World. 

A  Third  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edialrtirgli  Weekly  Journal,  from  Mabdn 
IMalagrowther,  Esq. 

Ilorrida  Ilystrix,  Satyricou  castoraneum  quod  et  schedis  manuacriptts  deprompsit 
Civis  Beverlacensis.    Bvo.  6s»  boards. 

Novels,  Taleu  i^e. 

Richelieu  ;  or,  the  Broken  Heart. 

Ohstinacy  ;  a  Tale.    Jly  IVIrs.  A.C.  TIall.    1  vol.  12mo.  65. hoards. 

Tales  Round  a  Winter  Hearth.    By  Jane  and  Auua  Maiia  Porter.    1  vol.  l:i!mo. 

The  Court  of  Holyrood,  an  Old  Snxuy, '  1  vol.  12mo.  5u 

Poetry,  ^' 
Gntfenstcin    a  Poem.   8to.  l^s*  boards. 
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•  Travels, 

A  MiMion  to  Uie  EMt  Cout  of  Sumatxa,  in  18SS,  wkb  platM  and  uftpa.  dvo,  16f. 

boards. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Hawaii,  ox  Owbj]^^  withaa  Accoa&tOiiheGeoidgy, 
-  Kitonl  Sceiuoy,  Productions,  VdlcaaoM,  &c.  6k*  EnBtory,  Svperstitioos,  Traditioiu, 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Account  given 
of  the  DoHih  of  TaptHdn  Cook  by  the  \ntires,  and  Biograplucal  Notices  of  the  late 
King  and  Queen  who  died  ia  Limdou.  Bj.  VV.  Ellis,  Missionary  from  the  i>ociet|f 
and  Sandwieb  Idandi. 

IVrsonal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Colambia.  By  Baron  dr^  HvimboT^it.  Translated 
by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  In  8vo.  vol.  6,  Parts  1  and  2,  ^ith  a  General  Map  of  the 
Hepublic  of  Columbia,  from  the  latest  Observations  md  DiscovexieBf  &€.  &e. 
25*.  boards.  ♦ 

A  Tour  in  Jamaica.    8vo.l5<*  boards,  with  Fivp  Platpp  of  T  or  al  Scenery. 

Hecent  Discoveries  in  A&ica,  made  in  the  Y  ears  1823  and  1824,  by  Miyor 
ham,  Caqptain  Clapperton,  B,  N.  and  tha  lato  I^obIok  Oadneyn  4M« 


PRICES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FUNDS 
•   {From  Februry  34,  to  Marek  ft3, 1826.) 

EKGLISH  FCKDS.  RtOlIXST.  LOWEST.    .  1AT9«T* 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent   shut  ...... 

3  per  Cent.  Comiols   78|  ...... 

3  per  Cant.  Reduced  • . .  •   drat  « 

per  Cent.  Reduced that 

Hew  4  per  Cents   96}  

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860  ......  shut  ...... 

India  Stock,  10]^  per  Cent.  shnt  •  

India  Bonds,  4  per  Cent   Ss.  pm.  . « « • 

Exchequer  Bills,  id.  per  day  ......    6t,  pm  

FOREIGN  FUNDS* 

Anstriau  Bonds,  5  p^  Cent   86 1   

]3^^1ditto,  ditto   561  ••••4., 

Buenos  Ayrv^  ditto,  d  par  Cmt,  60  ...... 

Chilian  ditto,  ditto  51}  

Col^mtlan ditto  182f^  ditto  59 

Ditto  ditto  1824,  ditto  ....•••;.»  50^  

Danish  ditto,  3  per  Cent.   55t  

French  Rentes,  5  peJr  Cent   97   

Ditto  ditto,  S  pet CMLfa.  66   

Greek  Bonds,  5  per  Cant   18|  .'.;••« 

Mexican  ditto   «  «...•  59  

Ditto  ditto,  6  per  Cetft   6^  

Neapolitan  ditto,  5  per  Ceat .«••«•  75  •»•••• 

Peruvian  ditto,  6  per  Cent    

Portuguese  ditto,  5  pcjr  Cent •..«..   75  >  

Fninatln  ^Ktto  181ft,  ^tto  *  8df 

"Ditto  dittolS^S,  ditto    6^  

Russian  ditto,  ditto  78f  

Spanish  ditto,  ditto  lo|  
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Robert  W.  Mooas,  Broktr, 
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TO 

VOL.  IV.  NEW  SERIES. 


AcROPLis  of  Athens,  Siege  of»  in  the  yevn 
1821 -2^,  193— Those  who  planned  the 

revolution  of  Greece,  could  not  have 
eliosen  a  better  moment,  193 — Con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  1^ 
—The  camp  of  Menidi,  194 — Attack 
and  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Greeks, 
125  —  A  Turkish  woman  burned  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  witch,  195 — Inef- 
fectual sally  of  the  Albanese,  196 — 
Omer  Facba  and  Mehemet  Pacha  come 
with  five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of 
the  Turks,  196 — The  Greeks  are  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  and  leave  Athens, 
197 — riie  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
197 — Athens  is  taken  again  by  the 
Greeks,  198 — Great  events  in  the 
Worea,  199— Arrival  of  Ypsilanti,  199 
—Antiquities  of  Athens,  200 — Begin- 
ning of  the  bombardment  of  the  Aero- 
polis,  200 — The  Turks  are  in  want  of 
water,  202 — Sospension  of  hostilities, 
803 — ^Two  chiefs'  of  the  Turks  come 
from  the  citadel,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  Greeks,  203 — Sur- 
render of  the  fortress,  and  its  condi- 
tions, 204. 


Books,  Monthly  Advice  to  Purchasers 
of,  lii,  267,  429,  560— Finlayson'a 
Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^,  122 — 
Granby,  a  novel,  124 — Butler's  Life 
of  Erasmus,  125 — Poole's  Kssay  on 
Edacation,  125 — Pandurang  Ukii,  IM 
— Brady's  Varieties  of  Literature,  127 
— CUraGaiul's  Play«»,  127— Olinthus 
Gregory's  Mathematics,  132 — Hyman 
Hurwiiz's  Hebrew  Tales,  270-— Ad- 
ventures of  a  Young  Rifleman,  422 — 
Cradock's  Literary  and  Miscellaneoas 
Memoirs,  5fifL 
Brambletye  House,  reviewed,  Slfi- 
Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  and  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  3B^ 


Bntleriana,    from  unpublished  maau- 

scripts,  9^ 
Butterflies*  the  Temple  of,  4S5> 


Cambridge  UniTersity,  the,  229 — 289. , 

Cant,  progress  of,  45i 

Characters  from  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  the  author  of  Hudibras,  401 — Aa 
usurer,  401 — A  catchpole,  401 — A 
sailor,  402 — ^Tbe  modish  man,  403— 
An  impostor,  403 — A  gamester,  404 — 
A  merchant,  4(»4 — A  player,  405. 

Charles  11.  manners  of  the  court  of,  105^ 

Chateaubriand's  Sketch  of  the  Roman 
History,  .394 — Cjssar,  394 — Augustus, 
S94  —  Tiberius,  394  —  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  225  —  Nero,  395  —  Galba,. 
395— Otho,  32fi— Vitellius,  396— 
Marcus  Aurelius,  396 — Commodus, 
397— Pertinax,  397— Didius,  397— 
Severus,  397 — Caracalla,  397 — Ma- 
crinus,  39a  —  Heliogabalus,  33a  — 
Alexander  Severus,  398 — Maximinus, 
398  — Gordianus  Pius,  322 — Philip, 
399 — Decius,  392 — Invasion  of  thm 
barbarians,  400. 

Courtship  and  Marriage,  321i 

Currency,  Proceedings  in  Parliament  re- 
lative to  the,  413. 


Diary  of  a  Constant  Reader  for  the 
month  of  December,  76 — For  th« 
month  of  January,  209— For  the  month 
of  February,  369 — For  the  month  of 
March,  518. 

Dilettante  Physic,  87. 

Done's  Imprisonment  in  France,  Narra- 
tive of,  'i6 — Is  destined  for  the  fortress 
of  Bitche,  27 — Returns  to  Verdun, 
28 — Anecdotes  between  British  and 
Verdunians,  29 — He  escapes  from 
Verdun  and  is  retaken  at  St.  Milo«r, 
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31 — Is  ordered  to  Brian^on,  33 — H^s 
escape,  31 — His  arrival  in  Piedmont, 
3-5 — Is  arrested  again  near  Stutgard, 

an 

Eccleuastical  Preferments,  141 — 285. 

Edgeworth's,  Miss,  Harry  and  Lucy,  re- 
viewed, 49. 

Elephant,  Destruction  of  ao,  at  Geneva, 
4.W-T-His  mild  character,  4o() — His 
departure  for  Lausanne,  451 — He  re- 
turns to  Geneva,  451 — Beginning  of 
his  madness,  452 — He  is  shut  up  in  a 
place  called  the  Bastion  of  Holland, 
452 — His  proprietor  entreats  tlie  ma- 
gistrate that  the  elephant  may  bo 
killed,  452 — Poison  is  given  to  him 
twice,  but  without  effect,  453 — He  is 
at  last  killed  with  a  cannon,  453. 


France,  Sketch  of  the  remarkable  Persons 
who  have  died  in,  during  1825,  337 — 
M.  de  Lacepede,  337 — Count  Ferrand, 

337—  M.de  Boulogne,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 

338 —  General  Foy,  338— Girodet,  338 
— Uavid,  S38 — Salieri,338— Geveaux, 
338— Barbier,  3u» — Antignal,  338 — 
Peltier,  338 — Denon,  338 — M.  Henri 
d«  St.  Simon,  339 — Couvier,  339 — 
Madame  Krudener,  339 — Madame  la 
MarecLale  de  Coigny,  339 — Madame 
duFresnoy,  339 — Paulina  Bonaparte, 
Princess  Borgliese,  339 — Calculation 
of  the  number  of  volumes  daily  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  340 — Almanach  des 
Gourmands,340 — Meditations  de  Gas- 
tronomie  transcendante,  by  M.  Bryart 
de  Savajin,  340 — Histoire  de  la  vie  et 
des  onvrages  de  Raphael,  by  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  341 — Commerce  du 
Dix-neuvieme  Siecle,  by  Moreau  de 
Jeunes,  341 — Hostilities  of  the  Abso- 
lutists against  M.  de  Villele,  341 — 
Anecdote  of  M.  de  Villele  and  M. 
Sostlienes,  3^ 

Fraser's  Journey  to  Khoroean,  reviewed, 
4Qfi* 

Funds,  Prices  of  English  and  Foreign, 
144—288—436—576. 


Germany,  Extracts  of  a  Correspondence 
from  the  North  of,  501 — Literary  state 
of  Germany,  502 — Konigsberg  sledges, 
504 — German  dinner,  506 — Specimen 
of  German  atyle,  508 — German  stu- 
dents, 509. 

Greece  in  1825,  a  Picture  of,  1 — Nature 
of  the  country  and  difficulties  of  tra- 
velling over  it,  4 — Description  of  the 
economy  of  a  Greek  establiHliment,  5 
— The  dandy  Eparch  of  Andruzzena, 


6 — Napoli  di  Romania,  7 — Scene  of 
elaugliter  in  Hydra,  9—  Description  of 
the  Brulots,  10 — Account  of  Coloco- 
troni,  1^ 


Irish  Law-Students,  Calamities  of,  553. 

Italian  Gentleman,  Life  and  Adventures 
of,  No.  III.  61 — His  introduction  to  a 
merchant  of  Brest.  61 — General  Bont6, 
62 — Anecdotes  of  a  lady,  63— Arrives 
at  Belleisle,  69 — Is  enlisted  in  a  re- 
giment, 70 — Is  made  a  corporal,  73 — 
His  desertion,  74 — Is  arrested,  76 — 
No.  IV.  Is  examined  by  General  Ro- 
land, 469 — Is  taken  before  a  military 
commission  and  condemned  to  deatl^ 
471 — Is  set  at  liberty  in  consequence 
of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  474— 
Story  of  two  Florentine  ladies,  474 — 
Is  robbed  by  the  royalists  of  La  Vend6e, 
477 — He  meets  a  kind  reception  from 
a  count,  481. 

Italian  literature,  18 — Distinction  be- 
tween Italian  and  French  literature, 
18 — Encoura Element  afforded  to  let- 
ters by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  18 — 
Terror  inspired  in  Italy  by  her  despotic 
government,  19 — Difference  of  cha- 
racter between  French  and  Italian 
writers,  19 — Diario  of  Rome,  19 — The 
Antologia  of  Florence,  20 — The  Rac- 
coglitore  of  Milan,  20— The  Bil)tioteca 
ItaJiana  of  Milan,  20 — The  Itaiiano  of 
Turin,  21 — ^The  most  remarkable  living 
poets  of  Italy,  23 — English  writingon 
Italy,  23— Italian  dialects,  24— Flo- 
rentine vpriters,  24 — Corruption  of 
Italian  language,  25 — Conclusion,  26 
— Complaints  of  the  fabehoods  pub- 
lished in  England  on  Italian  literature, 
385— Poeta,  mathematicians,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  politicians,  »nd  pro- 
found scholars  flourished  in  Italy  after 
the  year  1530,  386  —  Distinguished 
poets  not  bom  ^ther  in  Florence* 
Rome,  or  Siena,  387 — Defence  of  the 
Antologia  of  Florence,  388 — Confuta- 
tion of  many  &lse  assertions  on  Italian 
literature,  389. 


Klaproth's  Asiatic  Magazine,  revie^v^d, 

455. 


Lady's  Maid,  the  Duties  of,  reviewed,  177. 
Letbbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  £difi- 
burgh  Review,  421» 


Margravine  of  Anspach,  her  Memoirs, 
reviewed,  243. 
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Mathews  at  Home, 

Matilda,  by  Lord  Normanby,  reviewed, 

M'CulIocb's  Doctrine  on  Abaenteeiam, 
reviewed,  531. 

Music  of  the  Month,  98 — The  Wagner  and 
Locadea,  98 — A  bold  answer  of  Che- 
rubini  to  Bonaparte,  99 — Twenty-five 
characteristic  diversions  for  the  piano- 
forte, by  Cramer,  100— The  Gilded 
Toy,  100 — -Mr.  Blewi it's  organ  service, 
101  —  Duets  for  the  pianoforte,  by 
Attwood,  101 — TheCrociato  in  Egitto, 
by  IMayerbeer,  I2ii — Madame  Konzi 
de  Begnis,  191 — Miss  Paton,  192— 
Miss  Stephens,  19£. 

North  American  Review  on  Lord  Byron's 
Works  and  Pinkney's  Poetry,  gg4. 

0*D — ,  the  early  Life  and  Education  of 
Counsellor,  S'ii — Superstitious  anec- 
dote, 322 — He  shoots  the  ghost  of  a 
woman — A  letter  from  his  father,  M7 
—He enters  Carlo w  College,  328 — His 
friend  Reilly's  false  death,  330 — The 
fairies  called  the  good  people,  582 — 
Ho  enters  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 

Opera,  the,  in— 314. 

Philippine  Islands,  account  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the,  310 — General  Martinez's 
ambitious  intentions,  511 — His  procla- 
mation to  the  iuhabitants,  512 — Don 
Andrea  Novales,  author  and  leader  of 
the  revolution,  512 — Cowardice  of  Ge- 
neral Martinez,  514 — Novales  is  con- 
quered by  Saiita  Romana,  and  exe- 
cuted, 515 — Contest  between  Santa 
Romana  and  General  Martinez,  51fi* 

Play-houses,  18—336. 

Poetical  Distress,  lillL 


Real  del  Monte,  journal  descriptive  of 
the  route  from  New  York  to,  by  way  of 

Tampico,146 — Rizophora  Mangle,  148 
■ — Pueblo  Viejo,  149 — Garrapatoa,  151 
— I54r— The  curate  of  Tlacolula,  161— 
Indians,  168. 
Rifleman,  Adventures  of  a  Young,  re- 
viewed, 253. 


Saint  Germain's  Tale,  from  the  Memoirs 

of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  by  Madame 

du  Hausset,  354. 
Shares,  prices  of,  in  the  principal  canals, 

docks,  waterworks,  mines,  &c.  —141 — 

286—435— 574. 
Sketch  Book,  the  Naval,  reviewed,  173. 
Snuff,  3Mi 

Sonnets — Day-break —  Morning  —  Noon 
— Afternoon  —  Evening — -Midnight, 
39S. 


Table  Talk,  133-273—422—563. 

Theatrical  Register,  il& 

Traveller  on  the  Continent,  Journal  of  a, 
48.5 — Anecdote  435 — Reaches  Brus- 
sels, -186  —  The  museum,  or  picture 
gallery,  486 — A  priest  saying  mass, 
4R7  — •  Pretentions  of  a  Dutchman, 
487— The  flea  that  bit  Eve,  487 — 
The  cathedral,  488 — Flemish  ladies, 
489 — Quality  of  Flemish  beer,  489 — 
Waterloo,  490 — ^The  guard  of  the  di- 
ligence and  his  wife,  490 — The  town 
of  Namur,  490 — The  cathedral,  421 
— The  banks  of  the  Meuse.  491 — 
Arrives  at  Liege,  492 — Frankness  of 
the  people  of  Liege,  422 — Strange 
character  of  a  person  he  meets  with  in 
the  barge,  193— ITie  Walloons,  494. 

University  Intelligence,  138 — 284. 

Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  Ame« 

rica,  reviewed,  iLL 
Whist  Players,  hint  to,  lfl2* 
William's  Tour  in  Jamaica,  reviewed. 

Works,  List  of  Projected,  142—286— 

435— .575. 
Works  published  during  the  month,  143 

—287 — ^3b-^b75. 


Yankee  Notions,  437 — Reputation  of  the 
writer  in  America,  437 — His  connex- 
ions, 438  —  His  ignorance  about  the 

character  of  the  English  people,  458 — 
A  retail  shop,  443— His  literary  pro- 
ductions, 445 — Logan  and  Seventy- 
six,  4 17~What  led  him  to  the  deter- 
mination which  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land, 442. 
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